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Aet.  I. — The  Riviera  and  Palestine, 

"VTATUKE  loves  to  recapitulate.  In  her  ascent  in  time  and 
^  space  she  leaves  nothing  altogether  behind.  The  pictures  of 
the  past  are  brought  into  the  present.  What  existed  in  former 
ages  in  one  part  of  the  world  may  now  be  found  in  another 
part  None  of  the  geological  periods  can  be  said  to  have 
vanished  for  ever.  All  ages  of  the  world  may  be  said  to  be 
contemporaneous.  The  living  plants  and  animals  of  the 
glacial  epoch  may  still  be  found  on  Alpine  heights  and  in 
ocean  depths,  where  the  frigid  conditions  that  once  prevailed 
extensively  are  now  locally  continued.  The  age  of  reptiles 
still  exists  in  the  Galapagos  Archipelago,  and  the  age  of 
Marsupials  in  Australia,  which  reproduces  the  Oolitic  period 
in  our  own  country.  If  we  wish  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
aspect  which  Great  Britain  presented  at  the  close  of  the  Mio- 
cene epoch,  we  have  only  to  go  to  the  north-eastern  seaboard 
of  America,  whose  animad  and  vegetable  productions  are  still 
very  much  what  they  were  in  our  own  country  in  that  remote 
age.  The  phenomena  which  Scotland  exhibited  at  the  close  of 
the  glacial  period,  Norway  stiU  displays ;  and  in  its  primeval 
pinewoods,  its  alpine  plants  and  animals,  and  its  social  customs 
and  land  laws,  Norway  is  only  a  larger  Scotland  postdated  some 
VOL.  xxxn.— NO.  cxxni.  a 
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ten  or  fifteen  centuries.  The  prehistoric  pottery  of  Europe  is 
still  made  in  the  Hebrides ;  and  the  Swiss  lake-dwellings  and 
the  Scotch  and  Irish  crannogs  have  their  modem  representa- 
tives, in  the  villages  built  by  the  Malays  and  the  natives  of  the 
Orinoco  district  in  South  America,  in  the  midst  of  the  waters ; 
and  Venice  itself  is,  so  to  speak,  but  the  perfect  flower  of  the 
idea  rudely  sketched  in  these  ctirious  primitive  habitations. 

Of  this  group  of  resemblances  between  regions  far  separated 
in  time  and  space,  which  might  easily  be  greatly  multiplied, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  is  the  likeness  between 
the  Eiviera  and  Ancient  Palestina  The  Hiviera  is  now  a 
picture  of  what  Palestiue  was  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour.  In 
these  days,  the  visitor  to  the  Holy  Land  finds  everjrthing 
changed  The  great  outlines  of  the  scenery  are  stiU  very  much 
what  they  ever  were ;  but  the  subordinate  features  are  almost 
entirely  altered.  The  efiTacing  fingers  of  time  and  decay  have 
obliterated  many  characteristic  details  of  the  landscape ;  and 
comparatively  few  objects  remain  to  continue  the  grand  tradi- 
tions of  the  past  The  country  is  laid  waste;  its  terraces 
broken  down,  and  the  soil  washed  away  from  them ;  its  woods 
and  forests  have  disappeared ;  thorns  and  thistles  have  covered 
its  fields,  long  withdrawn  from  cultivation.  The  supply  of 
water,  which  made  Moses  call  it  a  land  of  brooks,  has  been 
greatly  reduced ;  and  only  a  solitary  specimen  here  and  there 
remains  of  the  magnificent  palms  which  once  abounded  from 
Dan  to  Beersheba.  The  first  sight  of  Palestine  to  one  who 
expects  to  find  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  as  beautiful 
in  daylight  reality  as  it  lay  pictured  in  his  own  mystic  dreams, 
is  disenchanting.  He  cannot  recognise  the  sacred  scenes  of 
his  imagination  in  that  hoary  wilderness,  haggard  and  austere, 
which  spreads  before  his  eye.  In  oi-der,  therefore,  to  form 
some  idea  of  what  the  Holy  Land  was  in  the  time  of  our 
Saviour  he  must  go  to  the  West ;  and  there,  nearer  the  great 
centres  of  modem  civilisation,  along  the  shores  of  the  most 
frequented  sea  in  the  world,  he  will  find  at  the  present  day 
an^almost  exact  recapittdation  of  the  archaic  scenes  that  have 
long  vanished  in  their  own  home.  The  earth  still  retains  a 
faithful  picture  which  illustrates  the  scenes  and  objects  amid 
which  our  Saviour  lived ;  and  a  residence  in  Nice,  or  in  almost 
any  part  of  the  Eiviera^  is  to  the  student  of  sacred  subjects  au 
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admirable  Biblical  education.  There  he  will  realise  more  vividly 
than  anywhere  else  the  scenic  background  of  the  gospel  history, 
and  recall  the  objects  which  gave  Ufe  and  colour  to  the  visions 
of  prophets  and  the  songs  of  the  temple,  and  lent  their  charm 
to. the  greatest  dramas  that  have  ever  been  enacted  on  our 
earth ;  while  a  grand  sanctification  from  Bible  memories  gives 
to  every  hour  in  this  beautiful  land  a  Sabbath  significance.  Let 
us  glance  then  at  some  of  the  most  striking  points  of  re- 
semblance between  the  Eiviera  and  Palestine. 

The  geographical  position  of  the  two  countries  is  not  dis- 
similar. They  are  both  situated  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea, — 
the  Eiviera  on  the  northern  coast ;  Palestine  on  the  eastern. 
The  shore-line  of  both  is  nearly  of  the  same  length — about  two 
hundred  miles.  It  runs  from  north  to  south  in  the  case  of 
Palestine ;  it  runs  from  west  to  east  in  the  case  of  the  Eiviera. 
Palestine  looks  westward  to  its  destiny  in  Europe  ;  the  Eiviera 
looks  eastward  towards  its  origin  in  Asia.  Palestine  is  a 
narrow  strip  of  mountainous  land  between  the  far-stretching 
eastern  desert  and  the  waters  of  the  Levant ;  the  Eiviera  is  a 
narrow  strip  of  elevated  land  extending  along  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Lyons,  at  the  foot  of  the  snow-clad  Maritime  Alps  and 
their  rugged  offshoots. 

Viewed  on  a  large  scale,  the  geological  structure  of  Palestine 
is  remarkably  simple.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  calcareous 
plateaus,  roughened  here  and  there  on  the  west,  and  more 
markedly  on  the  east,  side  by  rocks  of  volcanic  origin.  It  was 
formed  by  aqueous  and  igneous  agencies;  by  an  alternate 
baptism  of  water  and  fire.  The  Lebanon  range  consists  chiefly 
of  hard  crystalline  limestone,  abounding  in  fossil  ammonites 
and  gasteropod  shells,  belonging  to  what  is  called  the  Neoco- 
mian  Period,  being  the  equivalent  of  the  English  Greensand. 
It  is  overlaid  by  a  formation  of  soft  white  chalk,  which  has 
given  to  the  range  its  name  of  Lebanon,  or  milk-white.  The 
same  formations  occur  throughout  Western  Palestine,  with  the 
bard  underlying  limestone  in  some  places  appearing  denuded 
on  the  surface ;  and  in  others,  such  as  in  the  south  of  Hebron, 
with  the  lower  bed  quite  hidden  by  the  overlying  chalk  which 
covers  the  whole  country.  In  the  central  region,  and  on  the 
higher  hills  of  Galilee,  overlying  the  chalk,  there  are  traces  of 
a  dark,  hard  limestone  full  of  nummulites,  which  is  referred  to 
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the  tertiary  period.  Everywhere  there  is  evidence  of  vast 
denudation,  cutting  up  the  table-lands  into  hills  and  ravines 
of  great  depth — indicating  a  former  climate  when  the  streams 
were  larger,  and  the  rains  more  frequent  and  abundant  than 
now.  Hie  cretaceous  submarine  formations  have  been  dis-. 
turbed  by  various  volcanic  outbursts,  the  principal  foci  or 
centres  of  which  are  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan  and  in  Galilee. 
These  eruptions  belong  to  the  early  tertiary  period;  to  the 
time  when  the  volcanoes  of  the  Roman  plain  were  in  full 
activity.  And  though  volcanic  action  has  now  ceased  in  the  Holy 
Land  itself,  numerous  hot  springs  still  testify  to  its  recentness ; 
while  along  the  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea  there  are  even  at  this 
day  some  still  active  craters.  The  Bible  narrative,  particularly 
in  the  Psalms  and  the  prophetical  books,  frequently  alludes  to 
volcanic  phenomena,  to  earthquakes,  and  flaming  and  smoking 
hills ;  and  this  testimony,  like  that  of  Livy  in  regard  to  the 
analogous  phenomena  of  the  Soman  plain,  would  confirm  the 
belief  that  volcanic  action  took  place  in  Palestine  far  on  into 
the  historic  period. 

Closely  resembling  the  geology  of  Palestine  is  that  of  the 
Biviera.  It,  too,  is  remarkably  simple,  consisting  principally 
of  calcareous  deposits  and  the  products  of  volcanic  eruptions. 
At  Nice,  as  weU  as  in  other  parts  of  the  coast,  the  Neocomian 
and  Cretaceous  systems  are  well  developed.  Along  the  east 
side  of  the  peninsula  of  St.  Hospice  may  be  studied  the  green- 
sand  formation,  which  is  identical  with  that  of  Lebanon ;  and 
overlying  it,  about  the  village  of  St.  Jean,  and  on  the  headland 
of  St.  Hospice  itself,  may  be  seen  the  upper  cretaceous  rocks 
with  their  characteristic  chalk  fossils,  resembling  the  cretaceous 
deposits  of  Hebron  and  the  desert  south  of  Beersheba.  At 
Beaulieu,  Villefranche,  Antibes,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Eoya 
at  Ventimiglia,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  the  igneous  rocks  are 
strikingly  represented.  There  are  numerous  traces  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  of  volcanic  action,  and  of  the  cretaceous 
formations  having  been  more  or  less  affected  by  lava  streams, 
and  basaltic  rocks ;  in  some  instances  the  beds  of  limestone 
being  violently  contorted  and  upheaved,  as  at  various  points 
along  the  Comiche  Eoad,  just  as  they  are  on  the  road  from 
Jerusalem  to  Jericho.  These  volcanic  outbursts  belong  to  the 
same  early  tertiary  period  as  those  of  Palestine,  and  took  place. 
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probably  simultaneously,  when  the  volcanoes  of  Central  Italy 
and  of  Western  Scotland  were  flaming  to  heaven,  and  pre- 
sented a  magnificent  and  appalling  spectacle.  Numerous  hot 
springs,  like  those  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  occur 
in  the  Eiviera,  testifying  to  the  comparative  recentness  of 
volcanic  action ;  and  from  a  curious  cavern  in  the  side  of  the 
Mantega  valley,  near  Nice,  gushes  forth  a  waim  pellucid  stream, 
that  reminds  one  of  the  spring  of  Callirhoe,  to  which  Herod 
the  Great  resorted  in  his  last  illness  for  its  healing  virtues.  In 
the  Eiviera,  as  in  Palestine,  it  is  clearly  seen  that  volcanic 
action  must  have  continued  over  a  long  period,  from  the  fact 
that  in  some  places  the  older  basalt -capping  on  limestone 
plateaus  has  been  cut  down  by  torrent-beds,  and  in  others,  the 
valleys  and  ravines  so  formed  have  served  as  moulds  into 
which  later  lava  currents  have  been  poured. 

It  is  not  in  the  Eiviera  proper,  however,  but  in  a  region 
farther  to  the  west  and  north,  that  the  volcanic  phenomena  of 
Palestine  find  their  most  remarkable  counterparts.  The  wild 
and  dreary  region  of  the  Hauran,  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan, 
with  its  dark  lava  streams,  scattered  scoriae  and  cinder  cones, 
with  their  enclosed  craters,  closely  resembles  the  district  of 
the  Puys  of  Auvergne.  In  both  cases  the  volcanic  cones  are 
singularly  fresh — though  they  have  been  extinct  within  the 
whole  period  of  human  tradition ;  and  the  sequence  of  volcanic 
action  in  the  Hauran  is  a  repetition  of  the  well-known  struc^ 
ture  of  Auvergne,  whose  recent  lava  frequently  occupies  the 
bed  of  a  torrent  that  has  scooped  its  way  through  the  older 
basalts.  In  Eastern  Palestine,  as  in  Central  France,  may  be 
seen  the  remarkable  appearances  of  the  Phlegrsean  Fields  in 
Southern  Italy.  Like  Palestine,  the  Eiviera  has  experienced 
on  a  great  scale  the  erosive  power  of  water.  The  extra- 
ordinary vallons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nice,  and  the 
numerous  deep  ravines  between  Cannes  and  San  Eemo,  could 
not  have  been. scooped  out  by  the  torrents  which  at  present 
flow  through  them,  and  which  are  dry  for  the  most  part  of  the 
year.  They  bear  witness  to  a  former  climate,  when  rain  and 
river-water  were  much  more  developed  than  they  are  now. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  Eiviera,  however,  analogous  to  the 
most  interesting  of  all  the  geological  features  of  Palestine,  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan — the  greatest  absolute  depression  on  the 
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earth's  surface,  and  to  the  series  of  four  large  inland  lakes, 
which  mark  at  intervals  the  course  of  this  most  wonderful 
longitudinal  fault  or  crevasse,  aud  have  a  strange,  unnatural 
aspect  like  the  lakes  of  Albano,  Nemi,  and  Avemus  in  Italy, 
which  have  had  a  similar  volcanic  origiu.  Indeed,  a  singular 
absence  of  lakes  characterises  the  whole  Biviera.  But  the  deep 
depression  of  the  Jordan  is  to  a  certain  extent  paralleled  by 
the  trough  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  which  close  along  the 
shore  from  Cannes  to  Mentone,  is  exceedingly  deep,  and  must 
have  been  produced  by  a  somewhat  similar  cause.  When  the 
Jordan  valley  was  filled  with  the  waters  of  the  Eed  Sea,  it 
presented  a  phenomenon  not  unlike  that  of  the  Mediterranean 
along  the  shores  of  Nice ;  and  the  extraordinary  saltness  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  the  remains  of  this  laiger  ancient  sea,  is  only  a  few 
degrees  greater  than  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  whose  excep- 
tional concentration  and  weight  are  caused  by  similar  excessive 
evaporation. 

The  general  contour  of  the  two  countries  is  also  surpris- 
ingly similar.  The  great  rocky  backbone  of  Palestine,  running 
from  north  to  south,  is  repeated  in  the  Riviera  by  the  wild 
stony  heights  girding  the  coast  from  east  to  west,  and  forming 
the  intermediate  ground  between  the  Maritime  Alps  and  the 
sea  ;  while  the  valleys  and  tributary  glens  of  the  Holy  Land 
are  repeated  in  the  numerous  ravines  and  gullies  which 
separate  the  hills  and  ridges  of  Nice  and  Mentone,  marked 
by  torrents  whose  shingly  channels  are  in  most  instances 
quite  dried  up.  In  the  Eiviera,  as  in  Palestine,  there  is  a 
comparatively  level  tract  of  land  along  the  sea-shore,  on 
which  the  larger  towns  and  villages  ai^  situated.  And  the 
Jordan,  running  down  in  its  deep  defile  between  its  lofty  hills, 
spreading  over  a  wide  terraced  channel,  which  it  only  fills  in 
rainy  weather,  or  after  the  melting  of  the  snows  of  Lebanon, 
has  its  counterpart  in  the  Var,  which  is  also  fed  by  the  Alpine 
snows,  pursues  its  course  for  the  most  part  between  lofty  hills, 
and  at  its  lower  end  has  a  strange- looking  channel,  above  half 
a  mile  broad,  whose  bareness  is  broken  only  by  the  impetuous 
flow  of  a  few  distinct  streams,  which  have  scooped  out  for 
themselves  deep  trenches  among  the  sand  and  gravel.  The 
snowy  chain  of  Lebanon,  which  forms  the  background  of 
almost  every  landscape  from  any  rising  ground  in  Palestine,  is 
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paralleled  by  the  enthroned  and  diademed  Alpine  summits, 
which  lift  up  their  white  brows  to  the  sky  on  the  edge  of  the 
vast  amphitheatre  of  Nice,  and  make  the  crowning  glory  of 
the  view.  In  both  cases  they  suggest,  not  so  much  an  alien 
unremembered  winter  far  away,  as  the  vision  of  the  Great 
White  Throne,  and  of  that  radiant  heavenly  city  which  has 
no  need  of  the  sun,  neither  of  the  moon,  to  shine  in  it,  and 
carry  the  sublimity  of  the  earthly  landscape  up  into  the  region 
of  the  spiritual  and  eternal,  filling  the  soul  not  only  with  awe 
and  reverence,  but  lifting  it  into  a  peace  and  patience  kindred 
to  their  own.  And  while  the  snow  of  the  Arctic  regions  thus 
finds  a  place  on  the  highest  points  of  the  two  countries,  the 
heat  of  the  torrid  zone  may  also  be  felt  in  them  both ;  for  at 
Jericho  the  climate  and  productions  resemble  those  of  Southern 
India,  and  a  part  of  the  Biviera,  near  Nice,  has  received  the 
name  of  "  La  Petite  Afrique,"  from  the  exceptional  heat  of  its 
naked  barrier-crag,  with  its  spray-bedewed  platform  of  rare 
semi-tropical  flowers.  From  the  heights  of  the  Riviera,  as 
from  the  heights  of  Palestine,  the  same  wonderful  combination 
of  the  changeless  blue  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  eternal 
snow  of  the  mountains,  and  the  fadeless  beauty  of  the  palms 
of  the  desert,  may  be  seen,  in  a  single  view,  in  one  indescrib- 
able picture !  In  the  Biviera,  as  in  Palestine,  we  see  spread 
out  horizontally,  what  we  see  vertically  on  any  lofty  mountain 
rising  above  the  snow-line  in  the  tropics — a  near  conjunction 
of  different  types  of  vegetable  life,  ranging  from  the  arctic 
plants  of  the  snowy  summit  to  the  tropical  botany  of  the  base. 
In  Palestine  the  Oxyria  reniformis  of  our  own  Highland 
mountains  and  of  the  arctic  flora  grows  on  the  top  of  Hermon ; 
while  the  Salvadora  Persica  of  India  grows  in  the  Jordan 
^^^Uey ;  j^t  ^  on  the  Col  di  Tenda  of  the  Maritime  Alps  is 
found  the  saxifrage  of  Northern  Britain  and  Greenland,  and  on 
the  hot  rocks  of  Nice  the  Euphorbia  of  Central  Africa.  And 
in  both  countries  we  have  these  two  extremes  existing  in  a 
temperate  climate.  A  tropical  mountain  which  would  exhibit 
vertically  those  contrasts  of  climate  and  productions,  would 
have  its  general  surface  tropical,  harmonious  with  the  region 
in  which  it  stood ;  and  thus  it  would  be  altogether  unadapted 
to  the  development  of  a  hardy  independent  race,  such  as 
inhabited  the  plateaus  of  Palestine  and  the  Biviera.    But  in 
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Palestine  and  the  Riviera,  while  the  general  surface  of  the 
country  is  temperate,  the  contrasts  of  climate  and  productions 
are  secured,  by  lifting  one  part  to  the  arctic  heights  of  the 
Lebanon  and  the  Alps,  and  sinking  the  other  part  to  the 
tropical  depths  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  sheltered  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  leaving  the  middle  portions  of  the  two 
countries  more  favourably  situated  for  the  support  of  vigorous 
life,  and  the  development  of  a  strong  individuality  of  national 
character. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  Palestine  and  of 
the  Biviera  is  the  number  of  towns  and  villages  perched  upon 
isolated  rocks  and    lofty  precipitous   hills.      Beyond    most 
countries  the  Biviera  and  Palestine  abound  in  such  natural 
fortresses  and  cities  set  upon  a  hill,  great  and  walled  up  to 
heaven,  approached  only  by  the  narrow  path  worn  white  on 
the  grey  or  brown  breast  of  the  steep  slope.    The  traveller 
through  these  recnons  sees  with  surprise  hoary  ruins  or  still 
inhaMted  hamlete  picturesquely  eroding  many  a  wUd  crag" 
and  mountain  top.     They  teU  of  times  of  lawless  violence  and 
oppression,  when  such  places  of  defence  and  safety  were  sorely 
needed ;  and  also  of  primitive  ages,  when  the  valleys  and  low 
grounds  were  uninhabitable  on  account  of  swamps  and  the 
pestiferous  breath  of  the  deadly  malaria,  and  the  loose  alluvial 
soil  of  the  plain  was  apt  to  be  swept  away  by  the  sudden  rush 
of  the  winter-torrents  from  the  neighbouring  hills,  affording 
but  a  treacherous  foundation  in  comparison  with  the  naked 
rock  and  the  lofty  height.     Economical  reasons  also  deter- 
mined this  choice  of  position.    In  countries  where  the  ground 
is  too  valuable  to  be  allowed  to  produce  a  useless  tree,  where 
every  inch  of  soil  is  needed  for  the  growth  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  human  habitations  are  naturally  placed  on  rocky  heights 
or  in  lonely  desert  places,  too  barren  to  be  of  any  other  use,  so 
that  the  inhabitants  might  not  waste  any  portion  of  ground 
which  it  was  possible  to  irrigate  and  cultivate.     Chorazin, 
Bethsaida,   Samaria,   Nazareth,  have   their    counterparts   in 
Vence,    St.   Jeannet,  Falicon,  Eza,  Boccabruna>  and    those 
wonderful  villages  on  the  hills  above  Mentone,  which  were 
built  centuries  ago  for  protection  from  the  Moorish  pirates. 
The  convent  of  M^^r  Saba,  on  the  way  to  the  Dead  Sea,  is  not 
more  remarkable  and  picturesque  than  the  ruins  of  Tourette, 
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or  the  Deserted  Village,  on  the  top  of  a  desolate  hill  nearly 
3000  feet  above  Nice.  And  while  there  is  a  strange  natural 
fascination  in  the  sight  of  these  villages  and  ruins  on  their 
arid  peaks,  which  long  years  of  rain  and  sunshine  have  made 
BO  like  the  rock  upon  which  they  are  perched,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  tell  where  Nature's  workmanship  ends  and  man's  begins, 
they  have  at  the  same  time  a  rich  spiritual  suggestiveness. 
We  understand,  when  visiting  such  lofty  ejnies,  what  is  meant 
by  the  frequent  Scripture  aJlusions  to  "dwelling  on  high," 
with  the  wide  view,  the  pure  air,  the  glories  of  dawn  and 
sunset,  the  stars  so  close  overhead,  and  the  elevation  above  all 
the  sordid  strife  and  trouble  of  the  lower  world,  and  all  those 
natural  influences  which  in  such  places  calm  and  purify  the 
soul ;  and  also  the  references  to  the  "  rock  of  our  salvation," 
the  imagination  quickly  discovering  the  analogy  between  the 
natural  fortress  and  Him  who  is  greater  than  a  rock  and  high 
tower.  We  see  how  these  inhabited  rocks  opened  up  to  David 
and  the  prophets  expressive  symbols  of  the  God  in  whom  they 
trusted,  especially  of  that  aspect  of  His  character  from  which 
they  derived  the  greatest  comfort  in  times  of  danger  and 
despondency.  And  we  see  why  such  ideas  should  have  been 
transferred  to  our  own  spiritual  hymnology,  and  mingle  with 
all  our  public  and  private  devotions. 

^  Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me, 
Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee." 

Here  are  the  scenes  from  which  all  those  ideas  have  been 
derived. 

The  allusions  made  to  the  sea  by  the  Scripture  writers  lose 
much  of  their  force  and  point  when  interpreted  by  what  we 
know  of  our  Western  seas.  Many  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
Mediterranean  are  unique.  Unlike  the  other  great  seas  of 
the  world,  it  has  almost  no  tide,  and  there  is  therefore  a  strange 
sameness  in  its  appearance  and  voice.  In  calm,  its  lovely 
blue  surface  looks  like  that  of  a  lake ;  a  resemblance  which  is 
still  further  increased  by  the  utter  absence  of  that  fresh  briny 
odour  of  the  veritable  ocean,  which  makes  the  air  of  our  own 
sea-coasts  so  invigorating.  In  storm  it  has  little  or  no  variety. 
Even  when  lashed  by  one  of  its  famous  winds  into  seething 
foam,  its  billows  are  entirely  different  from  the  magnificent 
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rollers  of  the  Atlantic  coming  in  with  a  strong  breeze  and  a 
rising  tide  ;  they  are  monotonous  in  their  form  and  movement, 
and  break  in  ceaseless  crashes  upon  the  same  shingly  ridgea. 
I  have  watched  for  hours,  beside  the  beautiful  Bay  of  Angels 
at  JSTice,  the  waves,  driven  by  a  strong  mistral,  lashing  the 
shore ;  but  notwithstanding  their  tremendous  magnitude  and 
force,  the  line  of  foam  on  the  beach  continued  always  the 
same.  Not  an  inch  of  the  pebbles  was  wetted  beyond  that 
line.  They  retreated  and  advanced  to  this  point  with  the 
regularity  and  precision  of  a  pendulum.  Gazing  seaward 
upon  the  mountainous  mass  of  foam  advancing  with  terrific 
speed  and  impetus,  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  shore  would  be 
overwhelmed  with  an  overflowing  flood;  but  at  my  feet,  at 
precisely  the  same  point  where  it  last  expended  its  fury,  it 
broke  as  gently  as  a  ripple  on  the  brim  of  a  mountain  tarn. 
I  have  seen  a  lady  sitting  on  a  camp-stool  on  the  shore» 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  edge  of  the  sea,  calmly  sketching 
the  wonderful  billows  as  they  arched  and  curled  over  into 
foam,  when  to  the  spectator  the  situation  seemed  full  of 
imminent  peril;  but  like  the  might  of  the  lion  beside  the  inno- 
cence of  Una,  the  raging  of  the  sea  was  tamed,  and  it  only 
shook  the  drops  from  its  hoary  mane  as  it  crouched  at  her 
feet  I  had,  ^ith  such  a  spectacle  before  my  eyes,  a  more 
vivid  idea  than  I  ever  realised  before  of  the  force  and  signi- 
ficance of  the  Scripture  words,  ''  He  hath  compassed  the  waters 
with  bounds."  "  When  he  gave  to  the  sea  his  decree  that  the 
waters  should  not  pass  his  commandment."  **  Hitherto  shalt 
thou  come,  but  no  further ;  and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves 
be  stayed."  The  Mediterranean  Sea,  more  than  any  other 
sea,  because  of  its  want  of  tides,  gives  one  the  idea  of  a  chained 
force.  When  you  stand  upon  its  shore,  you  feel  as  if  you 
touched  the  very  feet  of  Jehovah,  and  saw  them  indicating 
the  limit  of  its  power.  No  such  impression  is  received  from 
the  Atlantic,  or  any  other  tidal  sea,  whose  mighty  waters  roll 
onwards  majestic  and  irresistible  whether  in  ebb  or  flow. 

So  also  no  other  sea  could  give  the  illustration  which  the 
prophet  derived  from  the  Mediterranean,  as  he  watched  its 
waters,  alternately  engulfing  and  casting  up  the  sandy  and 
chalky  soil  of  the  beach  under  the  lash  of  the  west  wind : 
*^  The  wicked  are  like  the  troubled  sea  when  it  cannot  rest, 
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whose  waters  cast  up  mire  and  dirt.''  The  same  phenomenon 
may  be  observed  in  the  Biviera  as  in  Palestine.  The  waves, 
as  they  beat  upon  the  shore,  grind  the  rocks  and  stones,  and 
stir  up  a  great  amount  of  white  solid  matter,  which  gives  the 
water  along  the  beach  a  milky  appearance.  The  incessant 
pounding  of  the  waters  on  the  same  part  of  the  shore — for  even 
when  the  sky  is  calm  and  serene,  the  waters  of  the  sea  are 
often  agitated  by  the  swell  of  some  storm,  that  has  spent  its 
fury  in  some  other  region  of  its  wide  domain — tlie  continual 
grinding  of  the  wave-mill  at  the  same  point  produces  more  d(ibris 
from  the  surrounding  calcareous  rocks  along  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  than  can  be  seen  along  the  shores  of  any 
other  sea.  If  the  water  of  the  Mediterranean  is  examined  by 
means  of  a  concentrated  beam  of  light,  it  is  found  to  be  fall  of 
fine  particles  held  in  suspension,  which  reflect  rays  of  all 
colours ;  and  the  water  by  its  selective  absorption  allows  only 
the  blue  rays  to  be  reflected  to  the  surface  and  to  the  eye. 
Near  the  shore  the  colour  is  lighter  and  greener  than  it  is 
farther  out,  owing  to  the  greater  quantity  of  white  solid 
matter  which  the  water  holds  in  suspension ;  and  the  variety 
in  the  colouring  of  the  sea,  like  the  bickering  hues  upon  a  dove's 
neck,  is  due  to  the  amount  of  the  suspended  particles  at 
different  places  and  at  different  times.  No  one  looking  at  the 
clear  transparent  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  would  ever 
imagine  that  they  were  full  of  impurity — more  full,  indeed,  of 
impurity  than  the  water  of  our  seas  and  lochs,  that  look  so  dark 
and  drumly  in  comparison.  And  yet  it  is  so  in  reality ;  that 
very  impurity  is  the  cause  of  its  lovely  transparency  and  blueness, 
just  as  the  small  particles  of  dust  suspended  in  the  air  give  the 
sky  its  beautiful  clear  azure  hue.  In  certain  states  of  the  sea, 
however,  the  brilliant  blue  disappears,  and  the  waves  are  seen  to 
be  dim  and  foul  with  the  mire  and  dirt  which  they  contain.  It 
was  in  such  a  state  that  the  prophet  saw  it,  when  he  compared  the 
restless  and  foul  condition  of  the  wicked  to  the  ceaseless  tossing 
to  and  fro  of  its  muddy  waters,  laden  with  the  debris  of  the 
shore.  Motion  usually  purifies  water — at  least  to  appearance. 
How  clear  and  snow-white  does  the  filthy  fetid  river  look 
when  it  falls  over  a  weir  !  But  here  along  the  Mediterranean 
shore  the  motion  of  the  water  only  intensifies  its  pollution ; 
as    the   actions  of  the   wicked,    instead    of  refining   them. 
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only  deepen  their  vileness.  And  just  as  the  apparent  purity 
and  blueness  of  the  Mediterranean  waters  is  only  a  mask  to 
conceal  their  inherent  impurity,  so  the  fair  professions  of  the 
wicked  are  only  the  reflection  of  heaven  upon  the  surface  of 
their  life — ^while  the  mud  of  the  pit  is  in  the  underflow. 

The  flora  of  the  Biviera  differs  so  much  from  that  of  Britain 
and  Northern  Europe,  that  the  aspect  of  the  country  is  entirely 
changed.  In  no  other  part  of  France  or  Northern  Italy  do  the 
plants  present  such  a  semi-tropical  appearance.  Nowhere  else 
— till  the.  latitude  of  Sicily  and  Malta  is  attained — do  so  many 
species  occur  which  belong  essentially  to  the  flora  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  Various  circumstances  favour  the  development  of  such, 
semi-tropical  plants  so  far  out  of  their  proper  botanical  region. 
One  of  these  is  the  modifying  effect  upon  the  temperature  of 
its  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  is  much  warmer  than 
other  seas.  Another  is  the  protection  afforded  against  the 
northern  winds  by  the  encircling  range  of  the  Maritime  Alps, 
which  absorb  the  moisture  of  these  winds,  precipitating  it  ia 
the  form  of  snow  upon  their  summits.  The  sky  in  conse- 
quence is  no  longer  obscured  by  vapour,  mists,  and  clouds,  but 
appears  of  a  brilliant  blue,  and  the  sun  shines  forth  in  nn- 
dimmed  splendour,  and  stimulates  the  powers  of  vegetable  life 
to  the  utmost.  The  climate  is  exceedingly  dry,  thus  favouring 
the  growth  of  evergreens,  and  plants  with  thick  and  leathery 
leaves,  containing  an  unusual  quantity  of  fragrant  oils.  Then, 
too,  the  limestone  rocks,  which  are  the  prevalent  features  of  the 
country,  not  only  form,  by  their  disintegration,  the  most  fertile 
soU,  but  rising  high  above  the  ground  in  many  places,  reflect 
the  sun's  heat  and  communicate  it  with  concentrated  force  to 
the  soil  beneath,  so  that  plants  in  such  situations  grow  as  in  a 
natural  conservatory.  The  spurs  and  offshoots  of  the  Alps, 
composed  of  limestone,  form  an  extended  undercliff  beneath 
the  mighty  rampart  beyond;  and  this  undercliff,  running 
east  and  west  along  the  whole  length  of  the  Biviera,  holds  the 
southerly  winds  back  on  the  coast-line  below  it,  and  so  retains 
•their  warmth.  It  absorbs  so  much  sun-heat  during  the  summer 
that  it  becomes  a  regular  stove,  abnormally  raising  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  and  soil  throughout  the  whole  year.  This 
is  very  remarkably  the  case  between  Nice  and  Mentone,  which 
is  so  warmed  by  the  lofty  cliffs  rising  behind,  that  this  part  of 
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the  Bivieia  has  quite  the  climate  of  Northern  Africa.     Similar 
conditions  exist  in  Palestine ;  and  therefore  we  need  not  be 
smprised  that  the  flora  of  the  two  countries  should  exhibit  a 
remarkable  correspondenca    A  vast  proportion  of  the  plants  of 
Palestine  are  absolutely  identical  with  those  of  the  Eiviera ;  and 
even  in  the  comparatively  few  cases  where  they  diflFer,  they 
belong  mostly  .to  the  same  genera,  and  present  an  appearance 
which,  to  one  who  has  studied  the  flora  of  Nice,  is  quite  familiar. 
The  object  that  first  strikes  the  eye  of  the  visitor  to  the 
Biviera  is  the  palm-tree.    It  is  like  a  vision  of  a  new  world. 
It  belongs  so  essentially  to  the  tropics  that  one  is  surprised  to 
see  it  in  Europe.    The  legends  and  histories  of  the  cradle-lands 
of  the  oldest  civilisation  cluster  around  it ;  and  it  realises  pic- 
tures of  sacred  and  Oriental  scenes,  that  from  our  earliest  years 
have  produced  a  deep  impression  upon  the  imagination.    In  the 
Riviera  it  is  a  foreigner  acclimatised ;  the  original  trees  having 
been  planted  by  the  Arabs.    There  is  indeed  a  European  palm, 
the  Cham(Brop8  humUis,  or  dwarf  palm — a  very  common  orna- 
ment of  our  conservatories,  which  once  grew  in  great  abundance 
along  the  northern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.    It  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  relics  of  the  miocene  flora ;  but  having 
survived  for  untold  ages,  it  is  now  extirpated  in  the  Eiviera, 
and  is  found  only  on  the  southern  shores  of  Spain  and  in  Sicily. 
But  the  date-palm,  a  much  more  imposing  and  useful  member 
of  the  family,  has  been  introduced  in  its  place,  and  produces 
illusions  which  its  sister  species,  which  has  only  a  geological 
history,  could  not  have  created.    Everjrwhere  from  Marseilles  to 
Genoa,  the  visitor  will  see  this  palm  growing  in  the  gardens, 
often  attaining  a  great  height  and  girth,  and  spreading  forth  its 
huge  tuft  of  fronds  in  undisturbed  peace,  while  the  leaves  of 
other  trees  around  are  fluttering  in  the  breeze.     At  Nice, 
some  of  the  streets  have  avenues  of  palms,  which  impart  quite 
an  Eastern  appearance  to  the  town ;  while  in  the  grounds  of 
the  Villa  Zuylen,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Mantega  Valley,  there 
is  one  of  the  grandest  palm-trees  in  the  Eiviera,  bearing  annually 
immense  clusters  of  fruit.     So  abundant  are  the  palms  in  that 
channing  tract  of  land,  extending  from  Bordighera  to  San 
^emo,that  it  used  to  be  called  the  "  giurisdizione  delle  palme/' 
the  "  circuit  of  the  palm-trees."    At  Bordighera,  the  palms  grow 
in  thousands,  forming  groves  of  great  extent;  and  the  preparation 
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and  forwarding  of  leaves  for  the  use  of  the  Jews  at  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles,  and  of  the  Boman  Catholics  in  the  ceremonies  at 
Easter,  and  specially  on  Palm  Sunday,  is  a  very  remunerative 
occupation.  But  though  the  palm  is  so  common  in  the  Hiviera 
as  to  form  one  of  the  most  striking  features  in  the  landscape, 
it  nevertheless  seldom  ripens  its  fruit.  Clusters  of  dates  indeed 
appear  on  the  trees ;  but  the  berries  are  comparatively  small 
in  size  and  crude  in  flavour,  giving  only  an  indication  of  the 
blessings  which  the  tree  confers  upon  its  native  country.  At 
Bordighera,  Egyptian  seeds  have  to  be  planted  in  order  to 
keep  up  and  increase  the  supply  of  trees ;  but  in  some  well- 
sheltered  places  the  dates  become  perfectly  ripe  and  germinate 
freely.  In  the  garden  of  Signer  Moreno  may  be  observed 
seedlings  that  have  grown  spontaneously  from  the  ripe  fruits 
of  the  older  trees. 

In  regard  to  its  abundance  of  palm-trees,  the  Biviera  is  now 
what  Palestine  was  in  the  days  of  our  Saviour.  At  the  present 
day  the  palm-tree  is  comparatively  rare,  except  in  the  Philis- 
tine plains,  and  in  the  old  Phoenicia  about  Beyrout.  The  history 
of  the  tree  is  emblematical  of  the  people  whose  home  was  once 
in  the  land ;  and  the  well-known  coin  of  Vespasian,  represent- 
ing the  palm-tree  with  the  legend  "  Judasa  captaP  forms  a  sad 
picture  of  the  desolation  that  has  overtaken  the  once-favoured 
heritage.  As  in  the  Biviera,  so  in  Palestine,  the  palm-tree  does 
not  ripen  its  fruit  everywhere  or  in  every  season.  It  is  only 
in  certain  loccdities,  such  as  the  coasts  and  inland  valleys,  that 
it  produces  or  matures  its  fruit  In  the  hill-country  of  Juds&a 
it  puts  forth  flowers,  but  does  not  yield,  or  at  least  ripen,  its 
dates  unless  in  exceptional  seasons.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
references  to  the  palm-tree  in  Scripture  are  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  its  stately  and  ornamental  appearance,  and  rarely, 
if  ever,  to  its  fruit ;  the  vine  and  fig-tree  being  the  favourite 
symbols  pf  fruitf ulness.  The  true  country  of  the  palm-tree  is 
the  East,  where  the  mean  temperature  never  falls  below  68**, 
extending,  with  slight  interruptions,  from  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  to  the  confines  of  Persia.  In  that  region  it  grows 
abundantly,  and  matures  its  fruit  every  season;  its  verdant 
canopy,  supported  by  naked  upright  stems  like  a  graceful 
peristyle,  forming  a  beautiful  contrast  to  the  red  and  arid  sand 
of  the  desert.    In  most  parts  of  this  changeless  region  the  only 
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objects  that  break  the  monotony  of  the  landscape  are  the  date- 
palm  and  the  tent  of  the  Arab. 

Next  to  the  palms,  the  olive-trees  of  the  Eiviera  attract  the 
attention  of  the  visitor.  It  is  the  tree  that  above  all  others 
determines  the  general  appearance  of  the  country.  It  is  the 
tree  that  more  than  all  others  is  characteristic  of  the  Holy  Land. 
It  once  covered  all  the  fields  and  slopes  of  Palestine,  ascending 
like  a  great  altar-smoke  of  vegetation  on  the  heights  to  the  skies. 
But  the  ruthless  hand  of  the  destroyer  has  laid  many  of  those 
olive  woods  low ;  and  now  the  tree  affords  but  a  scanty  cover- 
ing in  comparison  to  the  barren  hills  and  the  arid  plains.  The 
olive  must  now  be  studied  in  perfection  in  the  Biviera,  for  the 
Holy  Land,  in  these  degenerate  days,  gives  no  adequate  idea  of 
the  beauty  and  luxuriance  of  which  the  tree  is  capable.  No- 
where, except  in  the  extreme  south  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  does  the 
olive  attain  the  size  and  grandeur  which  it  reaches  between 
Nice  and  Mentone.  Generation  after  generation,  its  mighty 
trunks,  hoaxy  with  lichens,  lift  up  their  far-extending  branches 
covered  with  dark  evergreen  foliage,  which  accords  so  well 
with  the  cloudless  sky,  the  bare  limestone  rocks,  and  the  blue- 
green  sea.  A  little  above  the  station  of  Beaulieu,  near  Nice, 
may  still  be  seen  the  enormous  stump  of  an  olive-tree  lately 
burned  to  the  ground  by  a  madman,  who  danced  among 
the  flames.  When  standing,  it  required  twelve  persons  with 
arms  extended  to  surround  it,  and  was  more  than  a  thousand 
years  old.  Though  the  olive  does  not  seem  at  first  to  un- 
familiar eyes  so  beautiful  as  our  own  northern  birch,  which  it 
somewhat  superficially  resembles,  one  learns  after  a  while  to 
love  it  more  than  any  other  tree.  Sombre  and  monotonous  as 
it  looks  at  a  distance,  it  exhibits  near  at  hand  a  singular  variety 
of  hues  and  forms ;  now  looking  hoary  and  soft,  when  the  wind 
blows  its  leaves  one  way,  like  a  luminous  haze  or  a  veil  of 
warm  light ;  and  now,  when  the  leaves  are  still  in  the  breath- 
less air,  dark  and  awful,  like  the  shadow  of  a  thunder-cloud. 
Nowhere  does  the  sky  look  so  blue  as  through  the  meshes  of 
its  foliage ;  and  its  trunk  and  roots  are  so  gnarled  and  twisted, 
as  if  it  produced  its  wealth  of  foliage  and  fruit  through  much 
sore  struggle  with  circumstances.  While  in  our  own  birch, 
with  its  silvery  stem  and  airy  foliage,  we  see,  as  it  were,  the 
laugh  of  nature  at  the  completion  of  her  adorning  the  hills 
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with  the  softest  moss  and  the  greenest  verdure,  we  see  in  the 
olive,  with  its  rugged,  cavernous  trunk  and  sombre  foliage,  the 
smoke,  as  it  were,  of  the  earth's  torment  in  forming  out  of  the 
driest  air  and  the  barest  rock,  with  the  hardest  struggle,  the 
annual  miracle  of  the  multiplication  of  its  cruse  of  oil.  It  is  a 
weird  and  solemn  tree,  with  a  kind  of  hard  passion  in  its  lurid 
leaves,  and  a  divine  fury  torturing  its  limbs  like  a  vegetable 
Laocooa  Beneath  its  shade  we  dream  of  Olivet  and  the 
Garden  of  Grethsemane,  and  its  leaves  seem  ever  to  whisper  of 
the  awful  agony  through  which  the  world  was  redeemed. 
There  is  no  tree  whose  associations  are  so  entirely  scripturaL 
It  is  like  sharing  in  the  life  of  the  companions  of  our  Lord  to 
see  from  November  to  April,  on  the  olive-covered  heights 
above  Nice,  the  peasants  shaking  down  from  the  trees  the  sloe- 
black  berries  into  great  sheets  spread  upon  the  ground,  or  to 
pass  by  a  simple  olive-mill  in  some  sequestered  dell,  crushing 
out  of  the  glistening  fruit  the  finest  and  thinnest  oil — ^the  same 
oil  which  fed  the  flame  of  the  golden  candlestick  in  the  Jewish 
temple,  and  anointed  the  head  of  King  David,  as  well  as 
entered  as  an  element  of  relish  and  nourishment  into  the  com- 
mon food,  of  which  our  Lord  Himself  must  have  partaken. 

Growing  on  the  same  artificial  terraces  with  the  olives  are 
the  fig-trees.  They  are  everywhere  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Biviera,  as  in  Palestine.  There  are  several  varieties,  and  some 
trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nice  have  attained  a  gigantic 
size.  In  winter  the  fig  is  plain  and  naked  as  an  ash-tree ;  its 
grey,  plump,  fantastically-tangled  branches,  destitute  of  leaves, 
look  as  if  covered  with  hoar-frost  in  the  sunshine,  and  have  a 
ghostly  appearance  in  the  moonlight  At  the  end  of  March, 
howeyipr,  light,  tender,  green  leaf-lobes  begin  to  unfold  them- 
selves from  the  hoary  branches;  and  the  contrast  between 
these  and  the  dusky,  unvarying  foliage  of  the  olive  groves, 
among  which  they  gleam,  is  so  striking  that  we  see  a  new  force 
and  significance  in  our  Saviour's  words  when  He  says  to  us,  in 
that  charming  language  of  natural  signs  which  He  so  often 
employed:  "Now  learn  a  parable  of  the  fig-tree;  when  her 
branch  is  yet  tender,  and  putteth  forth  leaves,  ye  know  that 
summer  is  nigh :  so  likewise  ye,  when  ye  shall  see  all  these 
things,  know  that  it  is  near,  even  at  the  door."  This  selection 
of  the  fig-tree,  as  exhibiting  the  first  signs  of  approaching 
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sammer,  shows  what  a  close  observer  of  nature  our  Lord  was. 
Almost  all  the  other  trees  of  Palestine  are  evergreen,  and  main- 
tain the  same  appearance  in  winter  and  summer  unchanged, 
the  fig-tree  being  the  only  common  conspicuous  tree  that  sheds 
its  leaves  in  winter  and  remains  naked  for  several  months. 
And  the  soft  young  foliage  of  spring,  sprouting  from  the  bare, 
frosty-looking  branches,  as  if  directly  from  the  cold,  icy  bosom 
of  winter,  has  such  a  rich  suggestiveness  of  a  more  genial 
influence  and  of  brighter  times  about  it.  It  reads  the  natural 
prophetic  lesson  to  the  passer-by  that  the  season  of  hope  and 
fulfilment,  the  promise  of  the  blossoming  year,  is  at  hand ;  and 
the  deeper  spiritual  lesson  that  the  time  is  near  for  every  one, 
in  which  the  Master  will  come  seeking  the  fruit  of  all  His 
gracious  dealings  with  us.  We  see  an  interesting  correspond- 
ence between  the  peculiar  nakedness  of  the  tree  in  winter, 
coupled  with  its  rich,  bright  clothing  of  foliage  in  summer,  and 
the  self-consciousness  of  nakedness  through  sin  which  our 
first  parents  had  in  the  garden,  combined  with  the  aprons  of 
fig-leaves  which  they  made  for  themselves.  There  is  a  plausi- 
bility in  the  tradition  that  the  fig-tree  was  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil,  and  a  suggestiveness  in  the  thought 
that  the  leaves  of  the  tree  itself,  on  the  great  universal  principle 
of  "like  curing  like,"  were  made  the  means  of  healing  or 
relieving  one  of  the  evils  which  the  eating  of  the  forbidden 
fruit  had  produced. 

Frequently  associated  with  the  olive  and  the  fig  may  be 
found  throughout  the  Eiviera  the  carob,  or  St.  John's  Bread, 
another  of  the  prominent  trees  of  Palestine.  It  has  received 
in  the  Eiviera  the  former  name  of  carouba,  or  carob-tree,  from 
the  Moors,  to  whom  the  country  at  one  time  belonged,  and 
who  introduced  into  it,  after  its  subjugation,  several  valuable 
economic  plants.  The  latter  name  was  bestowed  upon  it  in 
Palestine  from  the  supposition  that  it  supplied  the  locust-beans 
which  formed  the  food  of  John  the  Baptist  in  the  wilderness. 
Its  technical  name,  Ceratonia,  is  derived  from  the  Greek  name 
applied  to  its  curious  pods,  keratia,  literally  "little  horns." 
These  pods  supplied  the  original  carat  weights  of  jewellers  and 
goldsmiths ;  hence  the  origin  of  the  name.  Nowhere  in  the 
Holy  Land  are  there  such  splendid  specimens  of  this  tree  as  at 
Villefranche   and  Beaulieu,  in  the  neighbourhood   of  Nice, 
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sending  up  from  wide-spreading,  half-bared  roots,  and  knotted, 
powerful  trunks,  their  dense  crown  of  glossy  foliage  in  the 
midst  of  olive  gioves,  or  alone  on  the  sunny  shore.  It  is  here 
far  north  of  its  proper  latitude,  being  in  other  parts  of  Europe 
confined  to  the  extreme  south  of  Italy  and  Greece.  Nothing 
can  give  a  greater  idea  of  vegetable  vigour  and  endurance  than 
its  massive  trunk  and  stout,  leathery,  evergreen  leaves,  and  yet 
it  is  in  reality  less  hardy  than  the  oliva  It  can  endure  any 
amount  of  heat,  for  it  flourishes  in  Central  Africa,  where  the 
olive  is  unknown ;  but  it  is  impatient  of  cold,  and  perishes 
where  the  olive  would  thrive.  Its  pods  are  given  to  horses 
and  mules ;  but,  though  often  eaten  by  human  beings,  they  are 
leathery,  and  have  a  very  disagreeable  smell  and  taste.  Hence 
the  touching  reference  to  them  in  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal 
Son,  when  it  is  said  tliat,  having  spent  all  his  money,  he  had 
come  to  want  in  the  far  country,  and  was  fain  to  fill  his  belly 
with  the  keraiia,  or  husks  which  the  swine  did  eat. 

In  the  same  situations  in  which  it  is  found  in  Palestine, 
viz.,  on  the  banks  of  streams  and  on  the  shores  of  lakes,  the 
oleander  grows  wild  in  many  parts  of  the  Eiviera.  And  where 
there  is  more  than  usual  moisture  in  the  soil,  it  forms  extremely 
handsome  and  stately  bushes,  covered  with  rose  or  purple  or 
pure  white  flowers.  The  ornamental  specimens  we  cultivate 
in  our  greenhouses,  or  which  we  see  growing  in  pots  in  France 
and  Switzerland,  give  no  idea  of  the  beauty  and  luxuriance  of 
the  plant  when  growing  wild  in  favoured  spots  in  the  Eiviera 
and  along  the  Sea  of  Galilee ;  their  fresh  green  leaves  and  lilac 
flowers  meeting  the  limpid  waters  upon  a  strand  covered  with 
tiny  spiral  shells.  It  is  in  all  likelihood  the  willow  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  aptly  illustrates  the  prophetic  blessing, — '^  Thine 
offspring  shall  spring  up  as  willows  by  the  water-courses." 
Another  of  the  vegetable  links  of  connection  between  the 
Biviera  and  Palestine  is  the  pomegranate,  which  is  as  common 
in  the  one  country  as  in  the  other.  Indeed,  the  pomegranate 
belongs  more  specially  to  the  western  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
than  to  the  eastern,  having  travelled  &om  Carthage,  its  native 
country,  where  it  is  found  wild,  to  the  other  botanical  r^ons  of 
Europe,  where  it  is  now  found.  In  the  Biviera,  as  in  Palestine, 
in  common  with  the  few  other  deciduous  trees  which  cast  their 
leaves  every  year,  it  presents  a  miserable  appearance  in  winter 
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among  the  mass  of  eveigreen  vegetation,  with  its  slender  brown 
shoots,  and  thin  naked  ramifications.  But  when  covered  in 
summer  with  its  beautiful  green  leaves  and  clusters  of  fleshy, 
scarlet  blossoms,  richly  fragrant,  there  are  few  trees  more 
omamentaL  Partaking  of  the  antiquity  of  the  vine,  fig,  and 
olive,  connected  with  religious  ceremonies,  and  associated  with 
heathen  mythologies  as  well  as  scriptural  scenes  and  incidents, 
jdelding  a  fruit  which  has  furnished  a  theme  for  very  beautiful 
images  in  sacred  and  profane  poetry,  and  whose  pleasant  acid 
juice  is  most  grateful  to  the  palate  in  hot  climates,  assuaging 
thirst  in  a  degree  quite  peculiar  to  itself, — it  is  for  these  varied 
reasons  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  natural  objects ;  and  an 
orchard  of  pomegranates  was  not  more  prized  in  the  original 
scenes  of  the  Canticles,  than  it  is  at  this  day  in  the  farms 
around  Nice  and  Mentone. 

Frequently  associated  with  the  pomegranate  in  the  Riviera 
is  the  peculiar-looking  thorny  jujube-tree,  whose  lanky  branches, 
cracked  here  and  there,  are  bare  for  three  or  four  months  of  the 
year.  It  is  common  also  in  Palestine.  Of  a  closely-allied  species, 
whose  branches,  being  long,  slender,  and  pliant,  could  easily 
be  plaited,  it  is  supposed  that  the  crown  of  thorns  was  made. 
Xo  plant  can  be  more  treacherous  than  this  gentle-looking 
tree ;  for  under  every  leaf  it  conceals  a  sharp  thorn  curved  like 
a  fish-hook,  which  grasps  and  tears  everything  that  touches  it ; 
while  its  glossy,  deep-green,  ivy-shaped  leaves  give  to  a  crown 
woven  of  it  a  dose  resemblance  to  the  classic  wreath  with 
which  kings  and  heroes  were  wont  to  be  adorned,  thus  con- 
veying a  calumny  as  well  as  a  double  mockery  in  the  inflic- 
tion. The  Zizyphus  is  much  used,  both  in  the  Eiviera  and 
Palestine,  as  fuel,  on  account  of  its  abundance  and  the  dryness 
of  its  slender  twigs.  Flashing  up  at  once  in  a  fierce  and  bril- 
liant flame,  which  is  speedily  over,  so  different  from  the  steady 
and  persistent  glow  of  other  kinds  of  wood,  it  gives  one  a  vivid 
conception  of  the  Bible  images  which  compare  the  laughter  of 
fools  to  the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot,  or  the  fury  of  the 
wicked  to  the  rapid  ignition  of  these  thorns,  and  the  little 
effect  which  it  produces. 

Another  plant  connected  with  the  solemn  incidents  of  the 
Cracifixion  is  also  extremely  abundant  in  Palestine  and  along 
the  Biviera.     This  is  the  cane  or  reed — ^the  Arvmdo  danax, 
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which  has  given  its  name  to  Cannes,  as  well  as  to  Cana  of 
Galilee,  and  to  various  other  places  with  similar  vegetation  in 
Italy  and  Palestine.  The  banks  of  the  streams  at  Engedi  are 
covered  with  dense  thickets  of  this  reed,  as  well  as  other  parts 
of  the  western  and  southern  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  banks 
of  the  Jordan,  and  along  the  strand  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
In  shady  glens  and  recesses  among  the  hills,  wherever  there  is 
marshy  ground,  this  reed  is  found.  So  also  in  the  Biviera  it 
abounds  wherever  the  conditions  necessary  for  its  existence 
occur ;  and  in  both  countries  it  is  indispensable  to  the  vine- 
cultivator,  as  affording  props  along  which  to  train  the  shoots. 
Many  of  the  slender  fences  and  palisades  are  also  formed  of 
it  When  covered  with  its  graceful  leaves,  aud  plumed  with 
its  magnificent  white  blossom,  it  gives  a  peculiarly  Eastern  ap- 
pesirance  to  the  landscape ;  and  it  is  always  interesting  to  the 
Bible  student,  on  account  of  the  use  to  which  it  was  put,  as  a 
pen  with  which  to  form  the  broad  Hebrew  letters  in  the  pro- 
phet's roll,  as  a  fictitious  sceptre  placed  in  the  hands  of  our 
Saviour  in  mockery,  and  as  a  rod  for  lifting  to  His  dying  lips 
the  sponge  filled  with  vinegar  to  allay  His  intolerable  thirst. 
Ko  imaginative  mind  can  hear  the  rustle  of  the  wind  through 
a  brake  of  these  canes  in  the  solitudes  of  the  Kiviera,  without 
having  the  saddest  scene  which  the  world  has  ever  seen — albeit 
it  is  the  source  of  all  our  hope — ^vividly  recalled.  The  canes 
seem  to  whisper  to  each  other  of  the  dreadful  secret  which 
they  keep  to  themselves. 

Peculiarly  indicative  of  a  dry  southern  climate,  and  of  a 
rocky  arid  region,  is  the  Pistachia  lentiscus,  or  mastic-tree, 
which  indeed  no  longer  merits  the  name  of  tree ;  for  through- 
out the  region  of  the  Mediterranean  the  necessity  for  fuel  has 
pressed  with  peculiar  hardness  upon  this  species.  It  has  been 
suffered  in  this  way  to  attain  only  the  dimensions  of  a  mere 
bush,  forming  the  common  underwood  in  the  forests,  and  cover- 
ing the  driest  rocks  with  its  glossy  evergreen  leaves  and 
clusters  of  small  red  berries.  It  is  very  abundant  between 
Nice  and  Ventimiglia,  and  flowers  during  the  winter.  Per- 
haps the  largest  tree  in  existence  is  that  which  grows  in  the 
Villa  Sinbaldi  at  Bordighera,  forming  a  beautiful  leafy 
bower  of  great  extent,  and,  from  the  slow  growth  of  the 
species,  must  have  attained  an  age  of  several  centuries.    In  the 
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common  bush-fonn,  the  Pistachia  lentiscus  is  found  on  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem  and  in  the  thickets  near  Hebron,  as  well  as 
in  various  other  parts  of  the  diy  limestone  table-land  of  Pales- 
tine, where  it  gives  the  only  tinge  of  green  to  vary  the  mono- 
tony of  barrenness.  It  is  specially  interesting  as  being  closely 
allied  to  the  terebinth  of  sacred  story,  which  is  as  distinctly 
the  tree  of  Palestine  as  the  palm  is  the  tree  of  the  desert 

On  Mount  Tabor,  the  only  flowering  plant,  save  a  species  of 
Cyclamen,  is  the  celebrated  Siyrax  officinalis,  which  in  April  is 
covered  with  innumerable  lovely  white  flowers,  in  appearance  and 
fragrance  not  unlike  those  of  the  oranga  From  the  bark  of  this 
tree  exudes  a  fragrant  resin',  from  which  was  prepared  one  of 
the  ingredients  of  the  holy  incense  of  the  Tabernacle,  and  which 
is  still  used  at  Easter  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at 
Jerusalem — small  pieces  being  sold  to  the  pilgrims  at  enor- 
mous prices,  not  for  burning,  but  to  be  worn  on  the  person  as 
a  charm.  The  only  part  of  the  Eiviera  in  which  the  tree  is 
now  found  is  in  the  mountainous  woods  on  the  east  side  of 
Toulon.  Here  it  clothes  the  banks  of  the  streams  in  profu- 
sion, and  presents,  when  in  blossom,  the  most  beautiful  appear- 
ance, well  worth  going  a  hundred  miles  to  see.  Being  periodi- 
cally cut  for  fuel  in  common  with  the  other  trees  and  bushes 
growing  near,  it  can  seldom  attain  its  proper  size ;  and  it  is  a 
curious  circumstance  that,  while  its  bark  exudes  its  peculiar 
fragrant  resin  abundantly  in  the  Levant,  it  is  destitute  of  it  in 
Southern  France,  and  the  bark  does  not  possess  the  least  odour 
of  storax.  I  saw,  however,  in  the  beautiful  garden  of  Mr. 
Hanbury,  near  Mentone,  a  tree  which  produced  a  few  precious 
tears  of  this  resin,  to  the  intense  joy  of  Mr.  Hanbury's  late 
brother,  the  celebrated  pharmacologist,  who  had  searched  for 
years  for  this  substance  in  vain.  The  precious  tears  were 
preserved  in  a  small  phial,  and  smelt  as  sweetly  as  when  newly 
gathered  six  years  ago — an  interesting  memorial  of  one  whose 
great  scientific  achievements  and  personal  virtues  smelt  sweet 
and  blossomed  from  the  dust  I 

Mjrrtles,  junipers,  and  box-trees  grow  in  the  same  situations 
in  the  Biviera  which  they  aflFect  in  Palestine.  Various  species 
of  oaks  lend  their  shade  to  the  valleys ;  while  on  the  higher 
grounds,  in  both  countries,  the  Aleppo  pine  cools  the  air  with 
its  light  green  outspreading  tufts  of  leaves ;  and  the  maritime 
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pine  sifts,  with  a  peculiarly  soothing  sound,  between  its  fragrant 
needles,  at  once  the  sigh  of  the  south  wind  as  it  passes  over 
the  rocks,  and  the  murmur  of  the  waves  as  they  beat  upon  the 
shore.    As  for  wild-flowers  there  are  no  countries  that  possess 
such  a  variety  and  profusion  as  Palestine  and  the  Biviera. 
Nazareth  received  its  name  from  the  extraordinary  abundance 
of  gay  flowers  which  grew  on  its  green  hills ;  and  many  places 
about  Nice  look  like  the  garden  of  Eden  run  wild  from  Christ- 
mas to  June.    Everywhere  in  the  two  countries  the  sweet 
Alyssum  fringes  the  pathways  with  its  drift  of  scented  snow, 
and  the  rosemary  clothes  the  naked  slopes  with  a  hoary  beauty, 
and  serves  to  offer  a  continued  incense  in  lonely  places  sancti- 
fied ages  ago  by  the  presence  of  the  Most  High ;  while  far  and 
wide  red  anemones  run  like  flames  among  the  green  grass  of 
the  olive  woods,  and  speak  of  Him  who  bade  us  consider  the 
lilies  of  the  field  arrayed  in  more  than  the  gloiy  of  Solomon. 
Several  species  of  cistus  or  rock-rose  cover  the  more  sterile 
spots  with  their  thick  bushes,  whose  pink  and  white  blossoms 
recall  the  familiar  dog-roses  of  our  hedges ;  while  in  the  more 
sheltered  places  there  are  thickets  of  broom-like  shrubs,  clothed 
with  the  most  brilliant  golden  flowers,  but  guarded  by  fierce 
implacable  thorns.     Nowhere  is  there  such  a  variety  of  lili- 
aceous plants,  such  as  tulips,  fritillarias,  squills,  narcissuses, 
iiises,  crocuses,  cyclamens,  and  asphodels,  which  almost  carpet 
the  ground  during  spring  and  early  summer,  and  often  cover 
the  whole  landscape  by  their  extraordinary  profusion.    Euphor- 
bias, in  great  variety,  from  the  tall  shrubby  species  with  thick 
stems  and  woody  branches,  to  the  flaccid  herbaceous  kind, 
form  a  golden  green  covering  for  rocks  so  hot  and  dry  that 
nothing  else  would  grow  upon  them.     On  moist  rocks,  and 
even  in  dry  shady  places,  the  adiantum,  or  maiden-hair  fern, 
— ^the  loveliest  of  all  the  tribe — unfolds  its  delicate  fronds  in 
the  utmost  profusion.     It  is  the  only  fern  that  is  found  in  the 
Peninsula  of  Sinai,  growing  freely  in  a  small  rocky  recess,  over- 
hanging a  clear  spring  above  the  Convent  of  St.  Catherine.    It 
also  grows  abundantly  at  the  Pools  of  Solomon,  and  in  an  old 
wall  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  also  at  Aceldama.    In  the 
fiiviera  it  is  exceedingly  common^  lining  the  walls  of  the  deep 
and  shady  vallons  with  the  most  lovely  draperies.    Another 
fern,  the  common  ceterach,  is  abundant  on  rocks  and  walls 
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near  Bethlehem,  and  unifonnly  diffused  over  all  the  Biviera, 
occurring  in  the  crevices  of  almost  every  old  walL  The  fra- 
grant cheilanthes  used  to  be  found  abundantly  about  Nice, 
but  it  is  now  confined  to  a  few  spots  about  Cannes  and  Cimiez. 
At  Beit  Pale,  in  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  and  near  Enrogel,  it 
however  grows  in  profusion.  The  FUri&  Cretica,  or  Cretan 
Brake,  which  is  now  confined  to  the  side  defiles  opening  out  of 
the  great  valley  of  the  Yar,  is  not  uncommon  in  Palestine ;  and 
the  Asplenium  adiantum  nigrum,  or  black-stalked  spleenwort, 
as  well  as  the  lovely  little  club  moss,  Lycopodium  dentieukUum 
— whose  foliage  assumes  such  bright  hues,  from  deepest  green 
to  the  palest  yellow  and  the  most  brilliant  red — grow  out  of 
the  crevices  of  the  shady  rocks,  and  creep  over  all  the  moist 
banks  in  both  countries. 

Thus  not  only  is  there  a  general  superficial  resemblance 
between  the  flora  of  Palestine  and  that  of  the-  Biviera,  but 
we  can  trace  the  mutual  likeness  down  to  the  humblest 
species.  Nearly  all  the  trees  and  all  the  cryptogamic  plants, 
and  most  of  the  herbaceous  flowering  plants,  are  precisely 
the  same.  The  cultivation  of  the  vine  is  carried  on  with 
greater  success  in  the  Biviera  than  in  Palestine,  and  its 
vineyards  and  grapes,  as  well  as  the  wine  that  is  produced,  are 
far  superior  in  point  of  quantity  and  quality.  The  oranges 
of  Jaffa,  on  the  other  hand,  are  far  larger  and  finer  in  every 
respect  than  the  oranges  of  Nice  and  Mentone,  whose  cultiva- 
tion has  received  for  many  generations  little  or  no  attention. 
But  the  lemon-groves  of  Nice  and  Mentone  make  up  for  this 
inferiority  of  the  orange,  and  present  an  appearance,  when 
laden  with  fruit,  to  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  Palestine. 
Both  the  orange  and  the  lemon  are  exotics  in  the  two  coun- 
tries, having  been  originally  introduced  from  China,  but  they 
have  taken  kindly  to  the  alien  soil  and  cUmate,  and  produce 
equal,  if  not  superior  fruits,  to  those  which  they  yield  in  their 
native  land.  The  same  may  be  said  regarding  those  singular 
plants,  the  cactus,  opuntia,  and  agave,  which  grow  naturally  on 
the  dry,  rainless  plains  of  Mexico,  and  had  been  introduced  into 
the  south  of  Europe  and  into  Palestine  soon  after  the  discovery 
of  America.  They  grow  in  their  adopted  soil  with  even  greater 
vigour  and  luxuriance  than  at  home,  storing  up  what  moisture 
they  require  in  their  thick  fleshy  leaves,  where,  owing  to  the 
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absence  of  pores,  it  is  protected  from  evaporation.  So  mag- 
nificent is  the  growth  of  these  grotesque  plants,  that  they 
seem  in  Palestine  and  the  Biviera  the  characteristic  vegetation 
of  these  lands ;  and  several  curious  anachronisms  have  in  con- 
sequence been  committed  by  painters,  who  have  put  into  the 
backgrounds  of  their  pictures,  representing  incidents  in  the  life 
of  our  Lord,  scenery  in  which  the  agave  and  the  opuntia  have 
formed  a  prominent  featnra 

Not  less  striking  are  the  insects  and  land-shells  of  the  two 
countries.    The  mollusca  in  Palestine  and  the   Biviera  are 
unusually  abundant  and  varied.    With  little  difficulty  a  hun- 
dred species,  terrestrial  and  fluviatile,  may  be  gathered  by  an 
ordinary  collector  in  a  very  short  time,  while  passing  from 
place  to  place.    Indeed,  in  such  dry  and  arid  regions  the 
exuberance  of  snail-life  fills  one  with  amazement ;  the  vegeta- 
tion being  everywhere  attacked  by  hosts  of  Helices,  and  even  the 
driest  rocks  being  covered  with  them.   On  the  hillsides  of  Judea» 
as  on  the  terraced  slopes  of  Nice,  the  Htlix  Arabica  is  common. 
Bvlimus  decollatus,  a  white  shell,  remarkable  for  its  curiously 
tapering  spire,  with  flat  top,  like  a  truncated  cone,  may  be 
gathered  abundantly  about  Nice  among  the  scarlet  poppies  and 
the  hyacinths  on  the  banks,  or  picked  out  from  the  loose 
crumbling  earth  about  some  broken-down  olive  terrace.     It  is 
the  commonest  shell  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  throughout 
Palestine,  decorating  the  ruined  theatre  of  Ephesus,  where  St. 
Paul  was  brought  by  the  outraged  citizens.     In  the  northern 
valleys  of  Palestine  the  rocks  are  covered  with  ClaicsilicB,  which 
affect  the  same  situations  in  the  Biviera ;  and  one  species, 
which  clings  to  the  rocks  of  Mont  Boron  and  Mont  Vinaigrier 
at  Nice,  hangs  with  its  apices  pointing  downwards  in  a  singular 
manner,  in  hundreds,  from  the  remarkable  inscribed  tablets  cut 
on  the  face  of  the  rocks  near  Beyrout  by  Assyrian  and  Egyptian 
monarchs.     In  regard  to  insects,  the  familiar  forms  of  the 
butterflies  of  the  Biviera  are  represented  by  identical  species, 
or  closely  allied  congeners,  on  the  plains  of  Sharon.    They  are 
as  numerous  and  varied  in  both  countries  as  might  have  been 
expected  in  such  lands  of  flowers.     The  procession-caterpillar 
constructs  its  curious  silky  bag  in  the  tufts  of  the  maritime 
pine  in  Palestine,  as  in  the  Biviera ;  the  same  scorpions  are 
found  under  the  stones ;  similar  spiders  are  common  to  both 
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countries,  the  remarkable  trap-door  spider  digging  its  curious 
lidded  tube  in  the  soft  shady  banks  of  Northern  Galilee,  as 
about  Cannes  and  Mentone.  The  late  Mr.  Moggridge,  who  did 
so  much  to  investigate  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  Biviera,  has 
conclusively  shown  that  the  common  black  ant  of  that  region 
is  the  ant  of  Scripture,  and  that  what  is  said  by  Solomon  of  its 
provident  habits,  which  has  been  called  in  question  by  the 
writer  in  Smith* s  Bible  Dictionary ^  is  strictly  true  in  every  par- 
ticular. I  have  myself  frequently  dug  up  the  nests  of  ants 
about  Nice,  especially  on  the  dry  sunny  ridge  of  the  Col  de 
Serena,  and  found  the  passages  filled  with  the  seeds  of  plants 
growing  in  the  neighbourhood,  whose  embryos  had  been  cun- 
ningly nibbled  off,  so  as  to  prevent  germination.  The  lesson 
to  the  sluggard  could  not  have  been  conveyed  in  a  more  graphic 
and  instructive  manner. 

Most  of  the  cultivation  of  ancient  Palestine  was  carried  on 
by  means  of  terraces,  owing  to  the  hiUy  and  rocky  nature  of 
the  country,  and  the  scarcity  of  level  ground  and  alluvial  soil. 
The  labour  involved  in  the  construction  of  these  terraces  must 
have  been  immense.  Low  ramparts  of  the  loose  stones  lying 
about  were  constructed  in  a  successive  series,  one  above 
another,  upon  the  sides  of  the  hills,  like  a  flight  of  greyish 
white  stone  stairs.  To  the  patches  of  ground  thus  enclosed 
earth  was  carried  up  with  great  toil,  and  kept  from  sliding 
down  the  slopes  by  means  of  the  boundary  walls.  In  this 
costly  artificial  soil  were  planted  fig  and  olive  trees,  vines  and 
pomegranates;  and  underneath  their  shadow  strips  of  wheat  and 
other  grain  alternated  with  strips  of  vetches  or  beans,  manured 
and  irrigated  by  means  of  tanks  and  aqueducts.  Every  inch 
of  ground  up  to  the  tops  of  the  hills  was  thus  carefully  culti- 
vated, and  the  result  was  an  extraordinary  productiveness, 
fully  justifying  the  description  given  of  the  country  as  a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  More  than  any  other  country, 
Palestine  needed  the  incessant  industry  of  man  for  producing 
and  maintaining  its  fertility,  and  nowhere  else  could  the  pro- 
verb have  been  so  emphatically  exemplified — "  The  hand  of 
the  diligent  maketh  ricL"  In  Egypt  and  most  other  countries, 
where  there  was  an  abundance  of  alluvial  soil,  comparatively 
little  labour  was  required  to  produce  the  fruits  of  the  field. 
An  eaqr  industry  sufficed  to  produce  luxuriant  crops,  and  to 
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render  a  sensuous  existence  as  pleasant  as  the  lot  of  man 
allows.  But  on  the  steep  terraced  hills  of  Palestine,  Nature 
could  only  pour  her  fruit  into  the  lap  of  patient  and  incessant 
toil ;  and  with  the  sweat  of  a  man's  face  alone  could  he  eat  his 
bread.  Hence  there  was  a  more  visible  correspondence  here 
than  elsewhere  between  the  blessings  of  Heaven  and  the  moral 
habits  of  the  people,  educated  into  patience  and  self-denial  and 
trust  in  God  by  the  very  necessities  of  their  agriculture.  The 
mountains,  whose  terraced  slopes  were  thus  carefully  cultivated, 
brought  peace  to  the  people ;  and  the  little  hills,  adorned  with 
all  manner  of  field  and  garden  produce,  intermingling  the  regu- 
larity of  human  industiy  with  the  free,  careless  luxuriance  of 
Nature,  brought  abundance  by  righteousness.  And  nowhere 
else  could  the  disregard  of  God's  laws,  disobedience  to  His  holy 
will,  have  such  ruinous  consequences ;  nowhere  else  could  the 
curse  upon  the  ground,  because  of  man's  moral  lapse,  have 
been  so  evident  and  complete.  On  these  terraced  slopes,  if  a 
man  failed  in  his  duty,  or  misunderstood  his  own  welfare,  the 
very  soil  disappeared  beneath  his  feet  There  are  no  ruins 
like  those  of  the  Holy  Land ;  not  merely  the  ruins  of  towns 
and  villages,  but  the  ruins  of  Nature  itself.  The  very  fields 
are  laid  waste.  When  the  olive  and  other  trees  were  cut  down 
by  the  invaders,  the  winter  rains,  which  the  rich  foliage  distri- 
buted in  a  gradual  and  beneficial  manner,  in  the  absence  of  all 
restrictions  poured  over  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  washed  away 
the  soil ;  the  terraces  were  demolished,  and  the  stones  of  which 
they  were  buUt  scattered  in  chaotic  confusion,  dry,  utterly 
destitute  of  earth,  and  baked  by  the  vertical  sun.  Nothing 
but  heaps  of  barren  stone  now  meet  the  eye  where  the  hillsides, 
once  laughing  with  verdure  and  f  ruitfulness,  must  have  presented 
a  most  charming  appearance,  viewed  from  the  valleys. 

But  the  peculiar  mode  of  cultivation,  which  got  its  death- 
blow from  the  endless  wars  and  gross  misgovernment  of 
Palestine,  is  still  in  full  operation  in  the  Biviera.  One  sees  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Nice  and  Mentone,the  very  same  spectacle 
of  agricultural  wealth  which  the  industrious  hands  of  the  Jews 
had  produced  in  Palestine  in  the  days  of  our  Saviour.  There, 
too,  cultivation  is  carried  up  almost  to  the  tops  of  the  hills, 
and  their  slopes  are  everywhere  built  into  terraces,  faced  with 
walls  of  rough  stone,  and  planted  with  the  vine,  olive,  and  fig 
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tree.  Of  these  terraces  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands,  and 
the  toil  involved  in  their  construction  is  almost  inconceivable. 
Not  only  are  they  formed  at  first  with  much  labour  and 
expense,  but  they  must  be  kept  in  constant  repair,  otherwise 
the  costly  soil  will  be  washed  away  by  the  wintry  rains ;  and 
breaches  are  being  continually  made  in  their  walla  The  vine- 
clad  terraces  on  the  steep  banks  of  the  £hine  fill  the  spectator 
with  astonishment  at  the  amount  of  labour  expended  in  their 
formation ;  but  for  extent  and  difficulty  of  construction,  they 
bear  no  comparison  to  the  muricciiu>li,  or  olive-terraces  of  the 
Western  Biviera.  By  means  of  these  artificially-graded  walls 
every  bit  of  ground,  no  matter  how  bare  and  steep,  is  tilled, 
and  the  plants  grown  have  the  most  favourable  conditions  for 
their  development  Nothing  can  exceed  the  vividness  of  the 
patches  of  sprouting  grain  and  luxurious  vegetables  which 
grow  on  these  terraces  under  the  shade  of  the  olives  and  figs. 
One  understands,  when  coming  upon  these  velvety  patches 
among  the  rocky  heights,  the  force  of  the  prophecy  which  must 
have  derived  its  image  from  a  similar  scene  in  Palestine — 
"  There  shall  be  an  handful  of  com  in  the  earth,  upon  the  tops 
of  the  mountains ;  the  fruit  thereof  shall  shake  like  Lebanon." 
It  speaks  of  a  time  of  I'estitution,  when  a  revived  fertility, 
beginning  in  such  tiny  patches  among  the  hills,  will  spread 
over  all  the  mountains,  and  the  whole  land  of  promise  will 
break  out  into  the  happy  laughter  of  fruitfulness  and  abun- 
dance. No  more  graphic  picture  could  be  found  anywhere  of 
what  Palestine  has  been,  and  may  yet  be,  when  the  barren 
people  shall  be  quickened  and  the  barren  land  revived,  than 
the  richly-cultured  terraced  slopes  of  the  Biviera. 

In  ancient  Palestine  there  was  a  wonderful  variety  of  con- 
ditions suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  different  plants.  On  the 
small  property  of  a  Hebrew  farmer  many  different  kinds  of 
crops  could  be  raised.  On  the  low  ground  barley  and  wheat 
would  flourish  luxuriantly  ;  on  the  terraced  slopes  of  the  hills 
orchards  of  pomegranates,  fig,  olive,  almond,  and  vine  would 
yield  their  fruit ;  while  above  this  level,  where  the  virgin  soil 
had  not  been  reclaimed,  flocks  and  herds  found  pasture  among 
a  tangled  growth  of  heath  and  arbutus,  pines,  roses,  and  myrtles, 
that  nourished  by  their  moisture  and  shade  frequent  tufts  of 
grass.     The  small  size  of  the  Hebrew  farms  when  the  country 
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was  first  portioned  out  to  the  inhabitants,  and  the  frequent 
subdivisions  of  these  for  many  generations,  at  the  death  of  the 
owners,  led  to  a  more  complete  development  of  all  the  resources 
of  the  soil.  Places  which  a  scantier  population  would  have 
neglected  were  thus  brought  into  careful  culture,  and  every 
portion  of  soil,  however  unpromising  at  first  sight,  was  turned 
to  the  best  account.'  With  such  a  method  of  cultivation, 
favoured  by  such  a  sun  and  climate,  we  are  not  surprised  that 
the  country  should  have  supported  the  enormous  population  of 
which  not  only  the  Bible  narrative,  but  the  unprecedented 
mass  of  ruins  covering  the  land  to  the  very  tops  of  the  hills, 
testify.  God's  purposes  in  isolating  the  Israelites  from  the 
surrounding  nations,  and  educating  them  to  be  the  custodiers, 
and  ultimately  the  missionaries,  of  the  faith  and  of  the  civil  and 
religious  liberty  of  the  world,  were  thus  wonderfully  helped 
by  the  productiveness  of  the  country  itself,  able  to  support  all 
its  inhabitants  without  any  extraneous  help,  without  any  need 
of  commerce  or  intercourse  with  other  nations.  All  plants 
necessary  to  life  or  conducive  to  health  were  either  indigenous 
or  flourished  under  cultivation  in  the  open  air ;  and  even  the 
native  materia  medica  supplied  types  of  all  the  leading  groups 
of  remedies  used  in  the  healing  art.  A  similar  variety  of  con- 
ditions of  cultivation  exists  in  the  Eiviera.  While,  like 
Palestine,  the  soil  is  principally  composed  of  limestone,  it  is 
marvellous  what  combinations  it  is  capable  of,  and  how  exposure 
or  shade,  drought  or  moisture,  a  higl\er  or  lower  elevation, 
lend  themselves  to  the  growth  of  different  vegetable  productions. 
On  the  same  farm  may  be  found  the  plants  of  different  climes ; 
the  homely  bean  associated  with  the  fig,  the  wheat  growing 
beneath  the  olive,  and  the  pomegranate  mingling  its  scarlet 
blossoms  with  the  snowy  flowers  of  the  apple  and  the  cherry 
tree ;  while  the  Ligurian  bees  may  gather  their  rich  honej'^ 
from  the  wealth  of  wild  flowers  that  fringe  the  pathways,  and 
the  sheep  and  goats  may  browse  on  the  grassy  spots  that 
sprinkle  the  arid  heights  with  verdure.  The  same  social  laws 
which  restrict  the  size  of  properties,  and  their  subdivision  at 
the  death  of  the  father  of  the  family,  have  in  the  Biviera,  as  in 
Palestine,  so  far  from  being  an  inconvenience,  proved  a  positive 
benefit,  inducing  habits  of  industry  and  thrift,  and  causing 
eveiy  atom  of  soil  that  is  not  absolute  rock  to  be  made  useful. 
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No  part  of  Europe  is  so  carefully  cultivated  as  the  Eiviera, 
and  no  equal  extent  of  country  yields  such  a  generous  and 
varied  return  oif  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  And  thus  in  the 
Riviera  at  the  present  day,  as  in  Palestine  in  the  days  of  our 
Saviour,  where  a  small  population  would  have  been  exposed  to 
constant  famine,  a  very  large  population  finds  the  means  of  a 
comfortable  and,  in  some  instances,  even  a  luxurious  subsistence. 
One  of  the  peculiar  pleasures  of  a  visit  to  the  Eiviera  is 
that  one  is  transported  backwards,  as  it  were,  through  many 
centuries  of  the  world's  history,  to  scenes  and  incidents  that 
belong  to  the  early  ages  of  our  race.  The  Eiviera  is  the  bridge 
between  the  Occident  and  the  Orient ;  but  it  has  deeper  sym- 
pathies with  the  unchanging  East.  Although  placed,  like 
ancient  Palestine,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  concentrated  masses 
of  the  old  continent,  in  the  very  focus  towards  which  the 
intercourse  of  the  three  parts  of  the  world  radiate,  and  though 
surrounded  by  the  most  flourishing  and  civilised  nations,  yet 
it  has  developed  within  itself  a  complete  contrast  to  them,  and 
retained  a  marked  individuality  of  national  character,  and  of 
manners  and  customs.  Visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
yearly  flock  in  thousands  to  its  health-resorts;  large  and 
fashionable  towns,  where  every  modern  luxury  may  be 
obtained,  have  risen  upon  the  sites  of  poor  and  wretched 
fishing-villages;  a  railway,  constructed  with  infinite  cost  and 
difliculty  through  its  formidable  rocks,  runs  along  its  border, 
carrying  an  enormous  goods  and  passenger  traffic,  and  linking 
it  with  all  the  commercial  centres.  But,  notwithstanding  these 
amazing  changes,  that  have  occurred  within  the  life  of  the 
present  generation, — the  visitor  will  find  close  to  the  most 
fashionable  resorts  numerous  traces  of  the  old  ways  of  the 
people;  and  at  every  step  he  will  get  new  light  shed  upon 
passages  of  Scripture  with  which  he  had  been  familiar  from 
childhood,  but  which  he  had  never  thoroughly  understood 
until  now.  Hundreds  of  texts  that  suggested  little  or  no 
meaning,  as  we  heard  them  on  Sundays  in  our  early  years, 
amid  circumstances  with  which  they  had  no  natural  affinity, — 
here,  in  a  land  like  that  of  their  birth, — become  suddenly 
beautiful  and  significant,  when  thus  illustrated.  One  interprets 
the  Bible  narrative  here  by  the  help  of  commentaries  alto- 
gether new;   not  by  the  dead  letters  of  books,  but  by  the 
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living  pictures  of  nature  and  of  human  life,  photographing 
themselves  upon  the  mind  with  vivid  force.  The  most  trifling 
incident  recalls  some  beautiful  pastoral ;  the  simplest  feature  in 
a  landscape  suggests  some  familiar  though  hitherto  imperfect 
simile.  We  can  understand  the  Bible  images  that  refer  to  the 
preciousness  of  water,  in  this  thirsty  land,  where  the  dry  beds  of 
the  brooks  are  as  white  as  the  roads  for  half  the  year, — and 
where  almost  nothing  can  be  grown  without  perpetual  irriga> 
tion, — far  better  than  in  our  own  land,  that  is  musical  with 
the  sound  of  many  waters,  and  every  green  thing  luxuriates 
under  weeping  skies.  Nowhere  does  the  spring  come  to  the 
waiting  earth  with  such  lovely  tender^ess  as  in  the  sunny 
South, — ^realising  the  exquisite  description  of  the  Song  of 
Solomon : — "  The  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone ; 
the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth ;  the  time  of  the  singing  of 
birds  is  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land." 
No  one  who  has  not  seen  the  gaunt  and  naked  fig-tree,  that, 
amid  all  the  other  evergreen  trees,  seems  a  living  embodiment 
of  winter,  putting  forth  its  delicate  foliage  at  the  approach  of 
March,  can  enter  into  the  joy  of  the  time  when  the  fig-tree 
putteth  forth  her  green  figs,  and  the  vines  with  the  tender 
grape  give  a  goodly  smell. 

The  Psalmist's  comparison  of  children  to  olive-plants  round 
about  their  parents'  table,  is  unintelligible  to  him  who  has  not 
seen  what  is  a  common  sight  in  the  Biviera  as  in  Palestine,  a 
number  of  young  shoots  springing  up  from  the  roots  of  an  old 
olive-tree,  that  spread  thickly  round  the  trunk,  and  are  partially 
exposed  above  the  surface  of  the  ground;  each  of  which,  if 
suffered  to  grow,  will  attain  at  length  the  size  of  secondary 
trees,  and  give  to  one  olive-tree  the  appearance  of  possessing 
several  trunks.  When  the  parent  bole  decays,  these  secondary 
shoots  are  capable  of  taking  its  place ;  or,  if  detached,  they  have 
the  power  of  separate  development.  Only  he  who  has  seen, 
what  one  often  witnesses  on  the  heights  around  Nice,  a 
picturesque  shepherd  going  before  his  sheep,  and  calling  them 
to  follow  him— or  sometimes  carrying  carefully  on  his  shoulder, 
over  the  rugged  path,  a  young  lamb  or  woimded  sheep,  or 
leading  gently  along,  with  the  same  loving  care,  mingling  with 
the  sheep, — a  shaggy  flock  of  bell-bearing  goats,  whose  soft 
musical  tinkling  is  indescribably  sweet  in  the  clear  upland  air. 
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— only  he  who  has  seen  this  common  picture  of  the  primitive 
pastoral  life  of  the  East,  can  appreciate  fully  the  Saviour's 
parables  of  the  Good  Shepherd  and  of  the  Sheep  and  Goats. 
Solomon's  image  descriptive  of  the  hoary  head  of  old  age — "  and 
the  almond-tree  shall  flourish" — derives  a  new  significance 
from  that  loveliest  spectacle  of  the  spring  in  the  Biviera,  when 
the  bare  and  leafless  almond-trees  in  every  garden  are  so 
covered  with  blossoms  that  they  look  like  masses  of  snow 
tinged  with  the  crimson  hues  of  sunset  clouds.  The  long 
droughts  of  the  Eiviera,  when  for  two  or  three  months  together 
there  is  no  rain,  and  the  parched  land,  baked  by  the  intolerable 
son,  breaks  up  into  hard  solid  plates,  and  a  yellowish  haze  of 
heat  overspreads  the  sky  day  after  day— enable  one  to  com- 
prehend the  full  meaning  of  the  Scripture  curse — "  Thy  heaven 
that  is  over  thy  head  shall  be  brass,  and  the  earth  that  is  under 
thee  shall  be  iron."  Palestine  was  not  a  land  of  brooks,  but 
of  weUs;  and  this  is  strikingly  true  of  the  Kiviera.  The 
running  streams  are  few  and  far  between ;  but  in  every  olive- 
yard  there  is  the  indispensable  well  for  watering  the  cultivated 
plants  which  would  otherwise  perish.  Many  of  the  gardens 
have  tanks  or  deep  reservoirs  filled  from  some  distant  source 
among  the  hills,  and  distributing  their  precious  contents  over 
the  dry  ground  by  means  of  riUs  and  conduits.  Others  have 
open  circular  wells  with  a  low  wall  round  them,  or  a  white 
dome  of  mason- work  overhead,  and  are  furnished  either  with  a 
simple  bent  pole  and  stone-poised  bucket,  or  with  a  huge 
clumsy  erection  of  wheel-machinery  with  ropes  and  vessels  for 
raising  water.  There  is  nothing  more  Oriental  than  this  feature 
in  the  landscape ;  and  it  may  be  seen  at  every  step.  No  pro- 
perty is  complete  without  its  welL  It  is  the  centre  spot  of 
life  round  which  the  human  household  and  all  beauty  and 
luxuriance  radiate — like  the  beams  of  a  star  that  are  quickened 
by  its  disk.  The  circular  well  gives  to  the  olive-yard  an 
appearance  so  Biblical,  that  the  re-enactment  of  some  old 
incident  in  the  life  of  patriarch  or  prophet  around  it  would 
hardly  excite  any  surprisa  Eliezer  might,  at  one  of  the  open 
wells  by  the  wayside,  with  his  string  of  camels  behind  him, 
wait  patiently  until  Bebekah  should  come  and  draw  water  for 
them;  or  the  deathless  interview  between  our  Lord  and  the 
Samaritan  woman  at  the  well  of  Jacob  might  take  place  beside 
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it.  Then,  too,  the  mattock  with  which  the  labourer  digs  the 
soil  is  the  same  crooked  implement  which  the  ancient 
Egyptians  used,  and  is  as  different  as  possible  from  our  spade ; 
while  the  larger  fields,  instead  of  being  turned  over  laboriously 
by  hand-labour,  are  ploughed  by  means  of  a  primitive  wooden 
plough,  like  that  which  Elisha  employed  when  invested  with 
the  prophet's  mantle;  drawn,  too,  by  duU,  patient  oxen, 
plodding  on,  just  as  they  were  painted  upon  the  tombs  and 
temples  of  races  that  lived  three  thousand  years  ago.  On  the 
high  grounds  above  Cimiez  and  on  the  Col  de  Serena,  I  have 
seen  the  women  and  children  beating  down  the  olive-berries, 
from  the  overhanging  branches,  into  great  sheets  spread  upon 
the  ground,  exactly  in  the  way  described  in  Deuteronomy, 
"  When  thou  beatest  thine  olive-tree,  thou  shalt  not  go  over 
the  boughs  again ;  it  shall  be  for  the  stranger,  the  fatherless, 
and  for  the  widow;"  and  no  argument  will  convince  the 
NiQois  peasant  that  this  common  practice  of  his  forefathers  is 
injurious  both  to  the  tree  and  the  fruit,  any  more  than  it  will 
convince  the  fellaheen  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  only  practicable 
path  by  which  of  old  the  Jews  travelled  from  north  to  south, 
was  along  the  crest  of  the  mountain  range  between  the  Jordan 
and  the  Mediterranean ;  and  it  resembled  the  grand  Comiche 
Road,  which  was  long  the  only  way  by  which  the  traveller 
could  go  from  Nice  to  Genoa,  commanding  some  of  the  finest 
views  in  Europe,  embracing  on  the  one  side  the  glorious  Mari- 
time Alps,  and  on  the  other  the  ever- varying  beauties  of  the 
Mediterranean.  In  any  one  of  the  narrow  paths  between  the 
two  high  walls  of  neighbouring  vineyards  or  gardens  around 
Nice,  might  occur  the  incident  of  Balaam  encountering  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  standing  with  a  drawn  sword  in  the  way, — 
and  the  ass  pressing  close,  in  the  limited  space,  against  the 
wall,  crushing  the  prophet's  foot. 

But  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  refer  to  all  the  scenes 
and  incidents  which  remind  one  in  the  Eiviera  of  scriptural 
allusions  and  customs.  We  find  ourselves,  in  this  western 
part  of  the  Mediterranean,  surrounded  and  touched  by  a  con- 
tinued life,  which  brings  the  experiences  of  kings,  prophets, 
and  godly  men  of  old  into  contact  with  the  altogether  different 
experiences  of  our  modem  civilisation.  What  we  have  idealised 
by  our  Biblical  education  into  a  kind  of  cloudland,  we  find  has 
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here  a  real  existence  in  the  matter-of-fact  world ;  and  among 
the  fields  and  olive-woods  of  fashionable  Nice  and  Cannes  we 
see  what  brings  before  us  the  sacred  imagery  of  the  Holy  of 
Holies  of  the  covenant  people.  I  know  nothing  more  useful 
to  any  man  than  to  be  able  to  realise,  by  means  of  ana- 
logous scenes  and  circumstances,  that  Scripture  words  and 
facts  embodied  the  most  living  life,  and  are  a  record  of  things 
as  little  out  of  the  way  of  the  ordinary  habits  of  the  people 
as  the  common  incidents  of  our  own  everyday  lifa  In  this 
way  the  Bible  becomes,  not  a  mummy  of  the  past,  deadening 
the  thought  that  deals  with  it,  something  apart  by  itself  in  a 
sacred  niche  to  be  superstitiously  worshipped,  but  a  living 
oracle  of  the  present,  quickening  and  ennobling  the  soul  that 
intelligently  understands  it. 

Wonderfully  similar  too  are  the  histories  of  Palestine  and 
the  Siviera.    There  is  no  land  that  has  undergone  so  many 
vicissitudes  as  the  Holy  Land.     Sepresentatives  of  nearly  all 
the  great  races   of   the   earth    have    possessed   it  in  turn. 
Canaanites,  Israelites,    Bomans,    Saracens,  English,    French, 
Turks,  have  successively  held  sway  over  it.     The  different 
faiths  of  the  earth  have  had  their  shrine  in  it.    The  nature- 
worship  of  Baal  was  first  set  up  on  its  high  places ;  the  sunny 
cultus  of  Pan  laid  its  spell  upon  the  romantic  sources  of  the 
Jordan  at  Banias ;  the  severe  and  awe-inspiring  religion  of  the 
Jews  consecrated  all  its  scenes,  and  made  the  whole  mountain- 
land  one  great  altar  to  Jehovah  ;  the  Crescent  of  the  Moham- 
medan fiaith  gleamed  in  its  sky ;  the  Christian  Cross  rose  over 
all  its  sacred  buildings ;   and  now  the  cry  of  the  Muezzin 
summons  the  faithful  to  prayer  from  all  its  minarets.     In 
like  manner  the  Eiviera  has  passed  into  the  possession  of 
widely  different  hands  at  successive  periods  of  its  history.    It 
belonged  at  first  to  the  Ligurians,  a   primitive  people  who 
worshipped  the  powers  of  nature  on  the  mountain  tops.    After- 
wards a  Phocian  colony  came  from  Greece,  and  gave  Nice  its 
name,  in  memory  of  a  victory  gained  by  them  over  some 
neighbouring  ligurian  tribes.     Then  it  was  conquered  by  the 
Eomans,  who  have  left  enduring  traces  of  their  occupation  in 
the  grand  aqueduct  of  Fr^jus,  the  amphitheatre  and  baths  of 
Cimiez,  and  the  lonely  mountain  tower   of    Turbia.      The 
Sarecens  next  lorded  it  over  the  country ;  and  after  the  cruel 
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ravages  of  war  taught  the  people  many  of  the  most  useful  arts 
of  peace.  Subsequently  the  Counts  of  Proyenoe  and  the 
Angevin  sovereigns  of  Naples  in  turn  ruled  it ;  giving  up  the 
sovereignty  in  the  end  to  the  House  of  Savoy,  by  whom  it 
was  ceded  to  the  French  Grovemment.  The  races  that  have 
inhabited  it  have  been  compounded  of  all  the  virtues  and  vices 
of  the  prehistoric  and  the  historic  peoples.  The  nations  who 
claim  Homer  and  Viigil,  Dante  and  Shakespeare,  who  honour 
Charlemagne,  Columbus  and  Buonaparte,  have  made  its  shores 
resplendent  with  genius  and  action.  Baal,  Pan  and  Jupiter, 
Mohammed  and  Christ,  have  dominated  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  men  in  this  fair  region.  And  unlike  Palestine,  the 
Cross  is  triumphant  where  the  Crescent  has  long  waned  and 
gone  out  in  darkness. 

But  we  cannot  obviously  push  the  resemblances  between 
the  two  countries  too  far,  else  the  ani^ogy  will  be  found  to  be 
fanciful  We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  inany  points  of  differ- 
ence. For  one  thing  Palestine  never  was,  even  when  it  most 
merited  the  divine  description  of  it  as  "a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey,"  a  beautiful  countiy  like  the  Biviera.  With 
the  exception  of  some  parts  of  Galilee,  much  of  the  Holy  Land 
is  monotonous  and  uninviting.  It  has  little  variety  of 
colouring,  and  still  less  of  outline ;  its  features  rarely  group 
themselves  into  picturesque  or  scenic  combinations.  But  it  is 
far  otherwise  with  the  Biviera.  On  this  earth  of  ours  there  is 
no  lovelier  land  or  brighter  sun ;  none  more  opulent  and  fruit- 
fuL  Nowhere  else  do  the  sea  and  the  mountains  form  such  har- 
'  monious  pictures ;  nowhere  else  are  the  varied  charms  of 
nature  brought  together  into  such  a  focus  of  perfect  beauty  ; 
nowhere  else  is  the  play  of  transfiguring  light  upon  translucent 
sea  and  opalescent  mountain  so  exquisitely  soft  and  varied;  and 
He  who  called  the  light  down  upon  these  shores  certainly  saw 
that  it  was  "  very  good."  But  while  Palestine  in  this  respect 
must  yield  the  palm  to  the  Biviera,  it  is  the  remarkable  corre- 
spondence between  the  two  countries  which  gives  to  the  Biviera 
its  principal  charm  and  interest  in  the  eyes  of  eveiy  lover  of 
the  Bible.  More  than  any  other  Oriental  region  Palestine 
resembles  the  countries  of  the  West ;  more  than  any  other 
Western  country  the  Biviera  resembles  the  lands  of  the 
East    And  we  cannot  be  too  thankful  that  almost  at  our  doors. 
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wiihin  easy  reach,  we  find  a  chamber  of  natural  imagery,  to 
iUnstrate  in  the  most  graphic  manner,  the  word-pictures  of  that 
Book,  which  has  so  vividly  reflected  the  scenes  and  objects  of 
the  Holy  Land.  That  country,  which  stands  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  pushing  its  shoulder  at  Carmel  out  into  the 
sea,  as  if  advancing  as  far  as  possible  to  the  great  Western 
world,  has  transferred  to  that  Western  world  not  only  the  rich 
results  of  its  long  and  wonderful  history,  but  even  its  very 
physical  aspects ;  and  now  in  Europe  we  see  not  only  what 
Pidestine  was  when  the  smile  of  Jehovah  shone  upon  it,  but 
what  it  will  be  when  that  smile  shall  beam  upon  it  again.  The 
Riviera  is  at  once  a  memory  of  its  past  and  a  prophecy  of  its 
future.  HUGH  MACmLLAK. 


Abt.  IL — Human  Nature  a  witnesa  to  the  Divine  Trinity, 

^  And  €k)d  said,  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness.  So 
€}od  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  the  image  of  Gk)d  created  he  him  ; 
male  and  female  created  he  them.  And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the 
dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life ;  and 
man  became  a  liying  soul.^ 

THE  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  has  been  through  all  the  history 
of  the  Church  the  subject  of  keen  and  persistent  controversy. 
In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  the  Church  was  distracted  by 
fierce  conflicts,  in  which  even  the  powers  of  the  world  took 
part^  conflicts  raging  specially  around  the  Person  of  Christ, 
with  leading  ecclesiastics  to  be  found  on  both  sides  of  the 
great  strife.  And  in  modem  times  the  records  of  the  contro- 
versy form  a  most  voluminous  literature,  a  literature  constantly 
receiving  additions  up  to  the  present  day.  The  resources  of 
philology  and  criticism  may  be  said  to  have  been  wellnigh 
exhausted  in  order  to  prove  the  Trinity  to  be  a  doctrine  of 
Scripture,  that  is,  that  there  are  three  Persons  in  the  Godhead, 
the  same  in  substance,  equal  in  power  and  glory.  This  proof 
we  regard  as  complete  and  conclusive.  But  while  we  thus 
regard  its  place  in  Scripture  to  be  established  on  the  soundest 
basis  of  interpretation,  it  may  be  inquired  whether,  as  our 
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theologians  generally  hold,  it   is  a  doctrine   exclusively  of 
Bevelation,  or  whether  there  be  any  prior  source  of  evidence 
appropriate  to  its  own  nature,  which  would  relieve  it  of  much 
of  its  mysteiy,  and  conciliate  the  human  understanding  to  its 
acceptance.    If  we  consider  how  the  fact  of  the  Divine  exist- 
ence has  its  place  in  Scripture,  we  see  that  it  is  not  there  as 
an  exclusive  revelation,  but  as  a  fact  familiarly  known  on 
evidence  proper  to  itself,  independently  of  the  authority  which 
it  derives  from  its  place  in  the  written  Word.     It  has  secured 
the  credence  of  the  human  understanding  by  a  form  of  evidence 
patent  to  the  natural  perception  of  its  own  powers.     And  the 
Word  always  assumes  the  Divine  existence,  the  Divine  nature, 
and  the  Divine  attributes  to  be  known  to  man.     Now,  if  the 
Trinity  be  a  fact  of  the  Divine  nature,  it  is  a  reasonable  pre- 
sumption that  the  proof  of  it  might  be  comprehended  in  the 
evidence  which  proves  the  Divine  existence,  and  which  mani- 
fests the  Divine  nature  and  attributes.     It  is  self-evident  that 
there  must  be  a  manifestation  of  God  to  man,  true,  trustworthy, 
and  infallible,  prior  to  the  written  Word,  or  the  Word  would 
be  to  him  altogether  unintelligible.     The  Scriptures  do  not 
begin  with  an  array  of  definitions  to  prepare  man  for  under- 
standing the  terms  he    shall    meet  with  throughout    their 
wondrous  revelations.     There  is  no  definition  of  the  principal 
term  which  casts  its  sacred  and  sublime  light  over  all  its  pjtges 
— GrOD.     "  In  the  beginning  God  made  the  heavens  and  the 
earth."     It  is  assumed  that  all  men  have  before  them  the 
evidences  of  God's  existence,  and  that  they  know  Him  before 
they  open  the  page  of  Revelation.     They  know  that  He  is  a 
Being  possessed  of  intelligence,  will,  and  power — in  one  word, 
a  Spirit.      He  has  manifested  Himself,  prior  to  the  written 
Word,  in  a  way  that  renders  the  knowledge  of  Him  self-evident 
to  the  human  mind.     What  is  this  manifestation  ?     It  is  the 
human  mind  itself,  created  in  His  image,  after  His  likeness. 
Man  is  thus  at  once  the  manifestation  and  the  percipient  of 
the  manifestation,  so  that  to  the  ancestor  of  our  race  the  con- 
sciousness of  self  and  the  cognition  of  God  were  simultaneous 
mental  acts,  mutually  guaranteeing  the  reality  of  each  other. 
The  knowledge  of  God  was  thus  imparted  with  unerring  cer- 
tainty, being  exempted  from  all  peril  of  indirectness,  and  firom 
all  possibility  of  refraction.     The  manifestation  and  the  per- 
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ception  of  it  are  necessary  correlatives ;  the  one  cannot  be 
without  the  other.  It  is  essential  to  a  manifestation  that  it 
be  perceived,  and  in  this  case  the  manifestation  secured  its 
own  certain  perception.  Human  nature,  then,  is  the  original, 
the  divinely  authenticated,  the  only  true  source  of  our  know- 
ledge of  Grod.  And  until  man  has  derived  it  from  this  source, 
he  cannot  recognise  the  footprints  of  the  Creator  in  the 
universe  around  him,  neither  could  he  interpret  the  further 
revelation  of  the  written  Woid.  We  must  therefore  study  the 
nature  of  God  in  our  own  nature,  and  whatever  is  essentially 
distinctive  of  the  Divine  nature  which  God  would  have  man 
to  know  we  cannot  doubt  must  be  discoverable  in  an  image 
constructed  by  Himself  for  the  very  purpose  of  manifesting 
Himself  to  man.  And  in  our  analysis  of  human  natiure  for  our 
present  purpose  we  must  only  make  account  of  that  which  is 
original  and  constitutionaL  We  therefore  make  no  account 
of  sin,  nor  of  its  effects,  for  it  is  neither  original  nor  constitu- 
tional, only  premising  that  we  have  need  to  be  on  our  guard 
against  its  disturbing  influence  upon  our  judgment  in  prose- 
cuting our  analysis. 

We  must  lay  down  a  preliminary  postulate  respecting  the 
use  of  terms,  namely,  that  we  employ  the  terms  expressive  of 
Divine  attributes,  and  those  expressive  of  the  corresponding 
attributes  in  human  nature,  in  the  same  signification  ;  in  other 
words,  that  any  true  definition  of  the  one  class  would  be  equally 
true  of  the  other.    If  they  differ  in  kind,  they  do  not  come 
under  the  same  definition,  and  the  definition  of  one  would 
afford  no  key  to  the  meaning  of  the  other.    For  aught  that 
definition  could  determine,  they  might  be  opposites.    If  attri- 
butes in  God  bearing  the  same  names  with  attributes  in  human 
nature  are,  as  some  declare,  essentially  different,  how  can  we 
attach  any  meaning  to  them  at  all  ?     Spirit  has  but  one  mean- 
ing for  us.    Person  has  but  one  meaning  for  us ;  knowledge, 
righteousness,  goodness,  truth — ^what  ideas  can  be  attached  to 
these  terms,  if  they  are  essentially  different  from  the  qualities 
which  they  indicate  in  man  ?    This  mode  of  interpreting,  or 
rather  obscuring,  the  Divine  attributes  has  been  criticised  with 
just  severity  by  Mr.  Mill,  in  reviewing  Dean  Hansel's  views 
in  his  UmiJts  of  Religious  ThmgU.    God  is  "  the  Father  of 
spirits  "— "  we  are  His  offspring."    Fatherhood  and  offspring 
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express  affinity.  God  "  breathed  into  man's  nostrils  the  breath 
of  Ufa"  The  breath  of  respiration  does  not  exhaust  this  Diyine 
and  pregnant  act  Elihu  seems  to  have  had  before  his  mind 
the  particular  facts  of  the  creation  of  man  when  he  said, 
"  There  is  a  spirit  in  man,  and  the  inspiration  (breath)  of  the 
Almighty  hath  given  them  understanding"  (Job  xxxiL  8).  A 
like  signification  is  to  be  attached  to  the  words  of  Solomon  : 
"  The  spirit  (breath)  of  man  is  the  lamp  of  the  Lord,"  the  Divine 
light,  intellectual  and  moral,  the  true  life  of  man,  the  Divine 
image,  the  likeness,  not  constructed  mechanically  from  elements 
foreign  to  the  nature  of  the  Creator,  like  the  bodily  structure 
from  the  dust,  but  the  likeness  of  affinity,  likeness  of  nature, 
constituting  man,  in  some  profoundly  true  sense, ''  a  partaker  of 
the  Divine  nature."  If  the  several  attributes  of  human  nature 
are  unlike  those  in  the  Divine,  the  whole  image  must  be  unlike 
the  Divine  Original,  and  can  impart  no  knowledge  of  God  to 
man  whatever.  It  is  from  the  functions  of  intellectual  and 
moral  attributes  in  our  own  nature  that  we  frame  our  definitions 
of  them,  and  all  our  notions  of  spiritual  beings,  and  our  reason- 
ings respecting  them,  proceed,  of  necessity,  on  the  truth  of 
those  definitions.  And  if  they  are  not  true  to  the  correspond- 
ing attributes  in  the  Divine  nature,  attributes  bearing  the  same 
verbal  designations,  then,  indeed,  is  God  to  us  unknown  and 
unknowabla  It  is  true  the  human  attributes  are  finite,  and 
the  Divine  infinite,  but  neither  of  these  terms  enter  into  the 
definition  of  an  attribute.  They  are  not  qualitative  terms; 
they  express  nothing  whatever  of  the  nature  of  anything  of 
which  they  could  properly  be  predicated.  The  expressions,  "a 
finite  object,"  '*  an  infinite  object,"  impart  no  meaning ;  they  tell 
nothing  of  the  nature  of  their  respective  objects,  nothing  by 
which  they  could  be  recognised  or  identified.  To  deny  that  the 
human  and  Divine  attributes  can  be  comprehended  under  com- 
mon definitions  is  to  invalidate  the  authority  of  the  image,  and, 
as  ascribed  to  God,  to  exclude  from  the  sphere  of  human 
knowledge  their  meaning  and  fonctions  altogether.  Without 
the  image  no  verbal  definition  or  description  of  the  Divine 
nature  or  attributes  could  have  conveyed  any  notion  of  God  to 
the  human  mind.  But  when  God  constituted  an  image  of 
Himself,  feature  answering  to  feature,  and  all  indicated  by  a 
common  terminology,  He  invested  it  with  an  authority,  as  & 
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revelation  of  Himself,  in  no  degree  inferior  to  that  of  the 
written  Word.  And  that  Word  diBCOvers  to  us  no  attribute  of 
the  Divine  nature  which  has  not  its  counterpart  in  the  human. 
Only  by  a  right  interpretation  of  the  image  can  we  attain  to  a 
trae  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  the  eternal  life  of  God.  To 
thifl^  then,  we  address  ourselves,  as  far  as  seems  necessary,  in 
order  to  our  present  argument. 

Personality  is  the  grand  distinction  of  spiritual  being. 
Man  is  a  spirit ;  and  his  personality  distinguishes  him  from 
all  other  existences  in  this  world,  investing  him  with  a  pre- 
eminence over  alL  The  consciousness  of  it  is  an  original 
endowment  of  the  human  mind,  reached  by  no  reasoning,  com- 
municated by  no  form  of  foreign  testimony.  It  is  an  ultinuite 
fact  in  our  nature,  admitting  of  no  explanation,  incapable  of 
logical  definition,  but  known  to  every  man  with  infaUible 
certainty.  It  is  the  sovereign  power  within  the  man,  unifying 
all  the  elements  of  his  nature,  and  ruling  the  distribution  of  all 
their  activities.  A  person  is  a  self-conscious,  self-determining 
being,  and  he  expresses  his  personality  with  all  its  dignity  and 
aathority,  and  exclusiveness,  by  the  smallest  word  in  the 
English  tongue—/.  By  the  use  of  this  little  word  in  the 
iateroourBe  of  his  daily  life,  he  affirms  his  self-consciousness, 
and  aaseits  the  distinction  of  his  personality  from  that  of  every 
other  man.  He  requires  no  philosopher  to  establish  the  fact 
of  his  personal  identity  for  him.  He  knows  himself  to  be  the 
same  from  day  to  day,  from  year  to  year,  in  spite  of  all  the 
varieties  of  his  experience ;  and  he  expects  the  contmuous 
permanency  of  that  identity  in  all  the  futura  Personality 
constantly  afBrms  the  supreme  proprietary  right  in  every  por- 
tion of  that  territory  over  which  it  has  raised  its  standard,  and 
it  defies  all  invasion, — Life  is  mine,  intelligence  is  mine,  will  is 
xnine^  conscience  is  mine,  brain  and  bone  and  muscle  are 
mina 

In  interpreting  the  image  of  Grod,  we  cannot  but  regard 
this  regal  power  of  human  nature  as  entitled  authoritatively 
to  testify  to  personality  in  the  Divine  natura  It  is  the 
essential  and  fundamental  element  in  our  own  upon  which  all 
others  depend ;  and  if,  founding  on  our  own  nature,  we  affirm 
spirituality  of  God,  we  cannot  but  at  the  same  time  affirm 
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personality  of  Him ;  and  as  we  have  no  knowledge  of  any 
personality  but  the  human,  we  can  only  attach  one  meaning  to 
the  term.     We  have  no  data  from  which  to  form  any  concep- 
tion of  a  personality  different  in  kind  from  the  human.     Tet 
theologians  warn  us  that  we  are  not  to  regard  it  as  meaning 
in  God  what  it  means  in  man.     It  has  even  been  said  to 
be  totally  different     If  so,  we  can  aflSrm  nothing  of  it  what- 
ever, for  every  degree  of  likeness  would  be  excluded,  and 
the  same  would  necessarily  be  true  of  spirit,  and  of  every 
element  in  the  Divine  nature  which   has  been  regarded  as 
having  its  likeness  in  the  human.      But  this  is  to  divest 
human  nature  of  its  high  place  of  honour  as  a  true  image,  a 
real,  the  only  real  manifestation  of  God,  and  therefore  the 
only  true  source  of  our  knowledge  of  God.     God  cannot  be 
known  by  mere  negations ;  and  our  duty  is  to  endeavour  to 
interpret  the  image,  and  not  to  deny  the  life-likeness-  of  its 
features  one  by  one.     To  every  man,  his  own  personality,  as 
an  ultimate  fact,  is  a  mystery.    That  the  Divine  should  be  a 
mystery  also  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  but  to  man  it  is,  like 
his  own,  an  ultimate  fact     He  cannot   but  believe  in  the 
reality  of  his  own ;  and  as  it  is  given  to  him  in  consciousness, 
to  be  a  witness  to  him  of  the  reality  of  the  Divine,  he  has  a 
certainty,  which  no  other  form  of  evidence  could  enhance,  that 
thet  Divine  Personality  is  the  original  from  which  his  own  has 
been  copied  with  Divine  fidelity,  feature  for  featura     The 
likeness  between  two  human  personalities,  metaphysically 
regarded,  is  a  mystery ;  and  metaphysically  regarded,  the  dis- 
tinction between  them  is  a  mystery,  but  no  scepticism  can 
deny  either  fact    And  with  the  very  limited  knowledge  we 
possess  of  the  abstract  nature  of  personality,  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  within  the  competency  of  the  human  mind  to  affirm  that 
personality  cannot  be  predicable  of  the  Divine  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  it  is  predicable  of  the  human.    We  have  the 
positive  affirmation  of  likeness  by  the  image,  and  we  have 
abundant  evidence,  in  God's  conversibleness  with  man,  that 
the  Divine  Personality  performs  like  functional  action  with 
that  of  the  human.    A  person  is  a  being  knowing  himself, 
possessing   the  power  of  self-direction — these    functions   of 
personality  cannot  be  denied  to  God ;  and  we  cannot  refuse 
to  recognise  them  in  Him  in  the  same  signification  in  which 
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man  has  the  consciousness  of  them.  This  is  likeness  perfectly 
well  marked.  And  it  is  entirely  on  the  ground  of  likeness 
that  man  can  recognise  God  at  aU,  or  believe  that  such  a 
Being  exists.  All  religion  is  founded  upon  the  reality  of  the 
likeness  between  God  and  the  worshipper,  for  without  this 
there  could  be  no  mutual  knowledge,  no  fellowship,  no  re- 
ciprocal love.  We  recognise  a  distinction  between  the  Divine 
and  human  personalities — a  distinction  in  fact,  but  a  distinction 
which  is  indefinable,  just  as  the  distinction  between  one 
human  personality  and  another  is  indefinable ;  in  both  cases 
we  recognise  the  distinction  as  ultimate,  unexplained  facts, 
original  and  inexplicable  beliefs.  But  we  deny  that  the  dis- 
tinction can  be  construed  into  a  total  difference,  so  that  they 
cannot  perform  similar  functions  for  similar  ends.  But  also, 
there  is  the  fiEu^t  recognised  by  all  that  believe  in  the  existence 
of  God,  that  personality  is  as  suitably  applied  to  God  as  to 
man;  and  it  has  never  been  suggested  that  another  term 
should  or  could  be  devised  which  could  better  mark  the  dis- 
tmction  between  the  human  and  the  Divine,  or  be  more 
appropriate  to  the  one  than  to  the  other.  This  proves  a 
universal  conviction  of  likeness.  But  likeness  implies  dis- 
tinction, or  it  would  be  identity.  Two  men  are  like  each  other ; 
they  are  distinct  from  each  other,  but  they  are  not  difierent 
from  each  other  in  essential  qualities.  The  perfection  that  be- 
longs to  God,  and  the  incompleteness  which  attaches  to  man, 
mark  themselves  by  a  wide  difference  in  personal  action ;  but, 
that  personal  action  and  self>direction  are  truly  predicable  of 
both  forbid  the  affirmation  of  total  difference,  and  warrant  the 
afiBnnation  of  likeness  of  nature  and  of  essential  attributes, 
and  their  comprehension  under  a  common  designation. 

But  we  have  still  to  notice  a  special  fact  respecting  the 
constitution  of  human  personality  essential  to  a  right  imder- 
standing  of  it,  and  of  significant  importance  in  tiiie  present 
discussion.  It  is  this :  that  no  single  personality  has  the 
conditions  of  its  own  action  within  itself ;  it  is  not  an  integer 
complete  in  itselt  The  complement  of  its  existence  is  found 
in  other  personalities  the  counterparts  of  itself,  and  capable  of 
responsive  action.  Dr.  Beid  says  of  our  mental  powers  and 
their  operations  :  ''  They  suppose  understanding  and  will,  but 
they  suppose  something  more,  which  is  neither  understanding 
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nor  will, — that  is,  society  with  other  intellectual  beings."  We 
are  essentially  by  our  constitution  social  beings ;  and  all  oar 
powers,  intellectual  and  moral,  bear  the  social  impress.  We 
have  no  consciousness  of  any  power  capable  of  absolutely  self- 
action.  A  man's  individuality  cannot  assume  its  form  in 
solitude ;  it  is  shaped  and  fashioned  by  the  forces  andfrictiona 
of  social  life.  Even  the  solitary  operations  of  our  minda  derive 
their  chief  materials  from  the  contrasts  and  harmonies  of  social 
life.    Dr.  Gaird  says : — 

''The  abstract  individual  is  not  truly  man,  but  only  a  fragment  of 
humanity,  a  being  as  devoid  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  elements  which  are 
of  the  essence  of  man's  life,  as  the  amputated  Umb  of  participation  in  the 
vital  existence  of  the  organism.  The  social  relations  are  a  necessary  part 
of  the  being  of  the  individual.  He  cannot  realise  himself  within  himself, 
but  only  in  and  through  those  who  are  other  than  himself.  .  .  •  The 
abstract  individual,  isolated  from  all  other  human  spirits^,  would  lack 
elements  which  enter  essentially  into  the  idea  of  humanity,  would  be 
nothing  more  than  the  undeveloped  germ  of  human  nature,  the  possibility 
of  a  spirit  that  has  never  become  actual"^ 

Eveiy  individual  man  is  incomplete  in  himself,  an  integral 
member  of  an  organism  composed  of  other  personalities,  and 
dependent  upon  his  place  in  that  organism  for  all  his  intel- 
lectual and  moral  activity.  The  personal  /  demands  a  Thou. 
and  a  He,  This  is  personality  as  man  knows  it,  and  it  is  the 
sole  type  of  personality  that  comes  within  the  range  of  his 
observation.  The  order  of  human  nature  brings  the  infant 
with  his  undeveloped  personality  under  the  influence  of  per- 
sonalities in  the  vigour  of  their  activity  which  earnestly  set 
themselves  to  elicit  its  self-consciousness,  and  nurses  every 
symptom  of  success  until  it  knows  itself  a  living  soul,  and 
''leams  the  use  of  *I  and  me,"'  and  henceforth  recognises  its 
dependence  upon  social  relations  for  progress  and  happiness. 
And  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  self- consciousness 
would  never  be  elicited  in  this  state  of  being  by  relation  to  any 
other  class  of  objects  but  that  of  personalities.  God  said  of 
Adam, — **  It  is  not  good  that  the  man  should  be  alone ;  I  will 
make  him  an  help-meet  for  him."  It  is  clear  from  this  that 
God  did  not  regard  Adam  as  possessing  completeness  in  his 

^  IrUroduUion  to  the  Philosophy  of  Religion^  pp.  241-2.  But  even  the  germ 
would  be  incomplete,  and  could  not  develop  without  a  co-factor  in  another 
personality. 
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single  peisonality,  and,  as  the  Hebrew  testifies,  he  needed  a 
help  in  his  own  likeness,  otherwise  he  could  not  have,  fulfilled 
the  great  ends  of  his  creation.  The  expression  in  the  English 
Bible,  "  meet  for  him,"  and  in  the  margin  "  as  before  him,"  is 
interpreted  by  the  Centenary  Bible  "  to  match  him,"  and  in  Dr. 
Davison's  translation  of  Fuerst's  Lexicon,  stiU  more  happily, 
"  his  counterpart."^  And  it  is  evident  that  itis  the  necessity  of 
the  race  that  was  thus  being  provided  for.  « Adam  had  his  own 
self-consciousness  elicited  by  his  relation  with  God.  The  con- 
stitntional  action  of  the  law  of  race  or  lineage,  that  like  pro- 
daces  like,  had  not  yet  discovered  itself.  The  organism  was 
only  complete  when  the  first-bom  of  the  first  pair  attained  to 
self-consciousness,  and  had  felt,  "  I  am  not  what  I  see,  and 
other  than  the  things  I  touch." 

We  are  then  restricted  to  our  self-knowledge  for  our  know- 
ledge of  personality,  and  we  are  wholly  unable  to  form  any  a 
^priori  notion  of  what  we  ought  to  expect  personality  to  be  in 
the  Divine  nature.  In  Scripture  we  find  the  same  personal 
terms  invariably  employed  in  relation  to  God  and  man,  carry- 
ing out  the  original  idea  of  man  bearing  the  image  of  God ; 
and  we  cannot  but  regard  personality  as  the  primal  and  pro- 
minent element  of  that  image.  Only  as  we  know  it  can  we 
warrantably  ascribe  it  to  God.  I7or  have  we  any  data  from 
which  to  reason,  or  on  which  to  form  an  hypothesis  of  any 
other  form  or  kind  of  personality,  much  less  to  form  the  con- 
ception of  a  kind,  more  worthy  of  God.^  In  our  interpreta- 
tion of  the  image,  and  in  ascribing  its  features  to  God  as  their 
Divine  original,  nothing  essential  to  human  personality  may  be 
omitted,  nor  anything  conjectural  added.  Now  the  relation 
of  personalities  to  each  other,  in  order  to  the  self- consciousness 

^  Translated  by  the  LXX.  ^atfih^  icar'  a\rr6v  and  fiorfOht  ofioiog,  and  by 
the  Vulgate  '*  adjutorium  simile,  adjutor  similia  " — a  help  like  himself. 

*  To  those  who  regard  Jesos  Christ  to  be  a  Divine  person,  incarnate  in 
human  natnre,  we  may  well  suppose  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  person- 
ality in  the  Dirine  natnre  to  be  practically  and  conclusively  determined. 
Hia  Dirine  personality  manifested  itself  through  human  faculties,  present* 
ing  habitoaUy  the  familiar  phenomena  of  human  personal  action.  He  used 
daily,  in  the  intercourse  of  life,  all  current  personal  terms  and  forms  of  ex- 
pression, and  avowed  personal  experiences  natural  to  mankind.  But  His 
personality  manifested  that  of  the  Father,  proving  it  to  be  like  His  own,  as 
His  own  proved  itself  to  be  like  the  human,  and  so  plainly  conforming  to 
the  conditions  of  the  human,  that  even  His  own  brethren,  familiar  with  His 
life  for  thirty  years,  did  not  believe  Him  to  be  other  than  human. 
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of  each,  is  the  essential  condition  of  their  existence  as  sinjgle 
personalities.    An  individual  personality  can  have  no  exist- 
ence except  in  relation  with  others.     As  Dr.  Caird  has  said, 
"  The  social  relations  are  a  necessary  part  of  the  being  of  the 
individual"    As  a  personal  being  he  has  his  completeness  only 
in  relation  with  others.     Unless,  therefore,  we  repudiate  the 
testimony  of  the  image  altogether,  we  must  ascribe  personality 
to  God  as  bearing  this  characteristic  distinction,  and  aflBrm  that 
the  Divine  nature  contains  within  it  a  plurality  of  persons  in 
necessary  organic  relation  with  each  other,  enjoying  inefiFable 
fellowship  from  all  eternity.     It  is  impossible  to  recognise  a 
unipersonal  being,  Divine  or  created,  to  be  a  rational  belief  to 
the  human  mind.    It  is  an  absolute  contradiction  to  our  nature. 
We  reason  from  the  image,  and  the  image  is  God's  own  reve- 
lation of  His  own  nature,  and  we  have  no  other  source  oi 
knowledge  prior  to  this,  and  no  correction  of  it  in  any  other 
after,  but  only  confirmations  of  it  from  every  department  of 
our  nature,  as  we  shall  see.    It  is  altogether  a  false  inference 
from  human  nature  to  a  unipersonal  God  ;  from  a  nature  essen- 
tially plural  to  a  nature  essentially  singular;  from  a  being 
whose  existence  is  impossible  except  in  relation  with   like 
existences,  to  a  being  existing  out  of  all  relation  with  a  like 
existence.      Human  nature  is  so  essentially  social  that  to 
deprive  it  of  its  social  constitution  is  to  annihilate  it.     It  bears 
no  likeness  to  a  being  having  no  relations  and  no  fellowships 
within  his  own  nature     A  plurality  of  persons  in  unity  is  of 
the  very  essence  of  human  nature,  and  from  a  single  person- 
ality no  inference  can  be  drawn  to  the  nature  of  man's  Creator. 
Human  nature  testifies  to  a  plurality  in  unity  in  the  Divine 
Being,  to  such  a  God  alone ;  and  all  other  life  bears  the  same 
testimony.     Plurality  of  individuals  in  the  unity  of  a  common 
nature  is  the  law  of  earthly  life.    Neither  man  nor  anything 
that  has  in  it  the  breath  of  life  bears  testimony  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  solitary  Deity — a  Deity  without  relations  and  fellow- 
ships within  His  own  natura     May  we  not  reverently  think 
that  as  life  in  all  its  degrees  of  worth  is  the  chiefest  of  the 
works  of  God,  and  of  most  value  in  the  eyes  of  TTim  who  is 
the  I  AM,  the  living  God,  it  was  His  purpose  in  creation  to 
cast  the  shadow,  and  not  the  very  image,  of  His  own  constitu- 
tional life  upon  the  most  obscure  current  in  which  life  flows, 
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reserving  for  its  very  image  in  man  its  highest  dignity  and 
honour,  feature  answering  to  living  feature  ?  And  thus  it  is 
given  to  man,  from  his  vantage-groimd  of  observation,  to 
desciy  in  the  heavens  above  him  the  Divine  source  and  Ex* 
emplar  of  his  own  social  nature  and  relations,  and  to  see  in 
all  beneath  him,  over  the  whole  domain  where  blood  circulates 
and  instinct  rules,  stretching  away  into  ever-increasing  obscu- 
rity, until  it  is  discerned  in  its  minimum  visibile,  trembling 
in  equivocal  reality  on  the  verge  of  his  sensible  horizon-— 
even  through  all  the  stages  of  this  vast  and  wonderful  regres- 
sion, to  see  the  impress  of  the  same  typical  form  which  has  its 
most  honourable  illustration  in  himself. 

The  human  mind  furnishes  no  data,  the  visible  universe  fur- 
nishes no  data,  on  which  to  found,  or  by  which  to  illustrate  the 
conception  of  a  solitary  insulated  being.  If,  then  we  seek  the 
Original  after  which  human  nature  is  copied,  we  might  state  the 
case  thus  : — Here,  by  one  hypothesis,  is  a  personal  being,  pos- 
sessing, therefore,  intelligence,  vnll,  sensibility,  eternal,  unre- 
lated, without  a  fellow ;  and,  by  another  hypothesis,  a  plurality 
of  Persons  existing  eternally  in  the  unity  of  a  common  nature, 
enjoying  all  the  conditions  of  perfect  fellowship  and  happiness. 
Which  of  these  beings  is  that  of  which  human  nature  bears 
the  likeness  ?  The  answer  cannot  be  doubtful.  Plurality  in 
unity  is  the  yety  mould  in  which  human  thought  is  cast,  from 
which  it  has  taken  its  form  in  its  successive  generations ;  it  is 
the  order  of  nature  to  which  the  human  mind  spontaneously 
accommodates  itself,  and  it  possesses  no  data  from  which  to 
form  a  conception  of  an  order  of  life  which  does  not  conform 
to  this  universal  law. 

From  personality  we  pass  on  to  Knowledge,  and,  from  its 
relation  to  personality,  we  may  confidently  expect  a  concur- 
rent conclusion.  From  its  own  nature  also,  and  the  conditions 
of  its  action,  it  involves  plurality  in  unity.  Knowledge  is 
an  original  endowment  of  human  nature.  "  The  beginning  of 
knowledge  is  knowledge."  It  has  no  natural  antecedent;  it 
is  not  evolved  from  something  more  elementary.  A  cognition 
is  the  primary  act  of  consciousness.  It  is  intuitive,  un- 
reasoned, deduced  from  no  prior  fact,  but  original,  self- 
evident,  iniallibla  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  says :  "  The  truths  known 
by  intuition  are  the  original  premises  from  which  all  others  • 
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are  inferred.  Our  assent  to  the  conclusion  being  grounded  on 
the  truth  of  the  premises,  we  never  could  arrive  at  any  know- 
ledge by  reasoning  unless  something  could  be  known  ante- 
cedently to  all  reasoning."  And  later,  in  his  EouvminaJtim.  of 
Sir  William  Hamil tan's  Philosophy,  he  says, — "  We  do  know 
some  things  immediately  and  intuitively."  Now  these  intui- 
tions, the  original  principles  of  human  nature,  we  regard  as 
the  essential  features  of  man's  likeness  to  God,  copied  immedi- 
ately from  Himself  by  Himself,  and  by  His  Divine  law  of 
heredity  made  to  be  constitutional  through-  all  generations. 
They  are  marked  by  the  characteristics  which  distinguish  the 
Divine  knowledge.  They  are  original,  immediate,  self-evident^ 
and  infallibla  They  bring  the  human  knowledge  under  a 
common  definition  with  the  Divine,  proving  them  to  be  like  in 
kind  and  in  function.  And  it  is  the  reality  of  this  likeness 
which  is  the  essential  condition  of  our  knowledge  of  God, 
for  only  intelligence  can  apprehend  intelligenca  Our  own 
intuitions  are  the  source  and -spring  of  all  knowledge  to  us,  of 
eelf-knowledge,  knowledge  of  God,  knowledge  of  the  universe. 
The  definition  of  knowl^ge  is  in  no  way  modified  by  the  pre- 
dicates finite  and  infinite,  applied  to  the  human  and  the  Divine 
respectively,  neither  being  a  qualitative  term.  It  may  be 
affirmed  with  the  utmost  confidence  that  the  mind  which 
designed  the  universe  and  the  mind  which  can  perceive  and 
imderstand  the  principles  of  its  structure — the  mind  which 
could  conceive  the  vast  system  of  infallible  geometrical  truth, 
and  the  mind  which  can  discover  and  infallibly  recognise  the 
truth  of  its  axioms,  and  pursue  with  infallible  certainty  the 
most  intricate  paths  of  the  great  system,  and  formulate  its 
principles  into  the  most  certain  of  all  sciences,  detecting  prin- 
ciples before  they  have  been  indicated  by  facts,  must  be  like 
in  kind.  And  minds  which  can  know  each  other  must  be 
like  in  kind,  although  the  range  of  the  one  is  finite  and  that 
of  the  other  infinita  And  this  likeness  we  regard  as  neces- 
sarily comprising  the  condition  without  which  human  know- 
ledge is  impossible,  namely,  the  relation  of  the  mind  to  an 
object  Our  intuitions  are  not  self -active;  they  only  act 
when  brought  into  relation  with  appropriate  objects.  This 
relation  between  subject  and  object  is  necessary  to  self- 
consciousness,  to  perception,  to  thought  In  truth  this  is  less 
a  matter  of  speculation  than  of  fact    It  is  a  fact  of  intuition, 
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and  the  older  of  nature  illustrates  it  For  that  order  renders 
it  impossible  for  the  human  mind  to  have  the  experience  of  a 
single  act  of  self-consciousness  before  it  comes  into  relation 
with  an  objective.  Unavoidable  certainties  of  sensation  await 
the  entrance  of  the  infant  into  the  light  of  life.  He  can  have 
no  single  independent  act  of  self-consciousness,  no  knowledge 
of  self  alone  before  subject  becomes  wedded  to  object  in 
bonds  never  to  be  sundered  God  has  joined  them  together ; 
they  cannot  be  put  asunder.  The  subject  can  never  know 
the  briefest  interval  of  isolated  independence  so  as  to  have  an 
experience  of  an  act  of  self-consciousness  which  owes  nothing 
to  objective  relation.  Even  when  the  reflective  period  of  life 
has  arrived,  and  the  mind  is  able  to  observe  and  analyse  its 
own  states,  by  no  effort  of  abstraction  can  it  so  isolate  the 
thought  of  self  &om  the  thought  of  objective  existence,  or, 
what  is  the  same  in  effect^  from  the  experience  derived  from 
the  relation  to  objective  existence,  as  to  have  a  purely  in-  ^ 
dependent  act  of  self-perception.  For  the  objective  has 
possessed  itself  of  the  memory,  and  there  can  be  no  reflection 
of  the  mind  upon  itself  without  comparison  with  foimer 
states,  necessitating  recourse  to  the  stores  of  memoiy.  In  the 
most  resolute  effort  to  inspect  the  present  experience  apart 
£rom  all  relation  to  objectivity,  the  inexorable  law  of  association 
will  compel  the  objective  of  the  past  to  confront  the  self-con- 
eciottsness  of  the  present.  Besides,  if  we  regard  mind  to  be  a 
perfectly  homogeneous  substance  like  the  perfect  fluid  of 
physics,  it  were  contrary  to  reason  to  suppose  it  self-acting, 
originating  the  'Cortices"  of  thought  independently  within  itself. 

Philosophers  of  opposite  schools  are  agreed  as  to  this 
necessary  condition  of  all  knowledge — the  relation  between 
subject  and  object.    Knowledge  is  therefore  well  defined  as 

the  perception  of  relations,"  a  definition  which  rightly  im- 
plies plurality  of  the  objective.     Sir  William  Hamilton  says, 

Knowledge  is  a  relation,  and  every  relation  supposes  two 
terms  •  •  .  and  knowledge  is  the  relation  between  these  two 
terms.'' — Metaphysics^  Lect  xL  Mr.  Spencer  says,  "  Knowledge 
implies  something  known  and  something  which  knows ; 
whence  it  follows  that  a  theory  of  knowledge  is  a  theory  of 
the  relation  between  the  two."  And  again  :  "  Language  has, 
in  fact,  been,  throughout  its  development,  moulded  to  express 
all  things  under  the  fundamental  relation  of  subject  and  object, 
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just  as  much  as  the  hand  has  been   moulded  into  fitness 
for  manipulating  things  presented  under  the  same  fundamental 
relation;    and  if  detached  from  this  fundamental  relation, 
language  becomes  as  absolutely  impotent  as  an  amputated  limb 
in  empty  space." — Psych,  vol.  ii.  pp.  307,  335.      President 
Porter,  Yale  College,  says :  "  In  knowing  we  apprehend  not  only 
that  objects  exist,  but  also  that  they  exist  in  certain  relations 
to  other,  objects,  one  or  more.     Hence  it  is  essential  to  the 
definition  of  knowledge,  not   only  that  we  know  objects  as 
existing,  but  that  we  know  them  as  related.  .  .  .  When  it  is 
said  that  in  every  act  of  knowledge  we  not  only  apprehend 
that  objects  exist,  but  that  they  exist  in  some  relation,  it  is  not 
intended  that  the  objects  are  first  known  to  be,  and  afterwards 
known  in  their  relations,  but  rather  that  when  they  are  known 
to  be^  they  are  also  known  as  related.    Least  of  all  is  it  true, 
that  objects  are  first  known  apart,  and  then  are  brought  to- 
gether in  order  that  they  may  be  discerned  as  related.     No- 
thing can  be  further  from  the  truth.    The  object   given  is 
always  complex."  ^    Dr.  Bain  says  :  "  The  primary  attributes 
of  intellect  are  (1)  Consciousness  of  Difference,  (2)  Conscious- 
ness of  Agreement,  (3)    JReterUiveTiess.      Every  properly   in- 
tellectual [function  involves  one  or  more  of  these  attributes, 
and  nothing  elsa"     "The  beginning  of  knowledge  or  ideas 
is  the  discrimination   of    one  thing   from  another."      "The 
fundamental  property  of  Discrimination  is  also  expressed  as 
the  law  of  Relativity."    "  As  regards  knowledge,  everything 
known  is  known  in  contrast  to  something  else."      "There 
cannot  be  a  singular  or  absolute  cognition."     "All  know- 
ledge finally  resolves  itself  into  differences  and  Agreements."  ^ 
Mr.   Mill,  in  his    Ecamination   of  Sir  William  Hamilton's 
Philosophy,  had  said  in  his  first  and  second  editions  of  that 
work, — "  But  without  the  notion  of  not-self  we  cannot  have 
that  of  self,  which  is  contrasted  with  it."     But  in  his  third 
edition  he  omits  this  statement  from  the  text,  and  in  a  note 
he  says, — *'  In  saying  this  I  overlooked  the  fact  that  my  own 
sensations  and  other  feelings,  as  distinguished  from  what  I 
call  myself^  are  a  suf&cient  not-self  to  make  the  self  appre- 
hensible.   The  contrast  necessary  to  all  cognition  is  sufficiently 
provided  for  by  the  antithesis  of  the  Ego  and  particular  modi- 

1  T?ie  Human  Intellect,  pp.  65,  66. 

2  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  pp.  82,  83. 
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fications  of  the  Ego."  Mr.  Mill  does  not  tell  us  how  the  Ego 
comes  to  have  sensations,  feelings,  and  particular  modifications 
apart  from  relations  to  a  distinct  not-self.  He  must  have 
overlooked  an  important  element  of  his  philosophy,  in  which 
he  regards  matter  to  be  "  a  permanent  possibility  of  sensa- 
tions." Then  he  seemed  to  have  regarded  that  "  possibility  " 
as  objective,  but  he  must  have  come  to  believe  it  to  be  com- 
prehended within  the  Ego  itself,  thereby  constituting  the  Ego  a 
self-sufficient  and  absolutely  independent  being,  and  therefore 
entitled  to  claim  the  attribute  of  self-existence.  But  we  have 
his  acknowledgment  of  the  fundamental  truth  that  con- 
trast is  necessary  to  all  cognition ;  and  we  shall  retain  the 
belief  that  the  contrast  to  which  the  Ego  was  indebted  for  its 
sensations,  feelings,  and  particular  modifications,  was  an  objec- 
tive distinct  from  itself 

The  element  of  relation,  then,  enters  into  the  very  notion 
and  definition  of  knowledge,  and  belongs  to  every  function  of 
intelligenca  "We  think  in  relations,"  says  Mr.  Spencer. 
Man  is  bound  to  objectivity  by  the  law  of  his  being.  This 
intuition  of  co-existences  is  the  fundamental  condition  of  his 
social  life.  Belation  to  his  kind,  recognition  of  his  kind, 
fellowship  with  his  kind,  are  necessary  to  sustain  as  to  direct 
the  action  of  every  man's  intelligence,  and  the  intuition  of  self 
and  not-self  is  the  constitutional  provision  which  makes  this 
action  possibla  Mind  alone  is  the  satisfying  objective  to 
mind ;  it  is  the  highest  object  of  the  cognitive  power ;  and  it 
is  the  only  object  that  ctm  meet  its  action  with  responsive 
action.  The  highest  mental  exercise  is  the  discrimination  of 
mind  and  its  thoughts  human  and  Divine ;  the  highest  mental 
enjoyment  is  the  intelligent  reciprocation  of  thought  The 
conditions  of  this  reciprocation  are  based  upon  the  very  nature 
of  knowledge  as  being  the  perception  of  relations.  And  it  is 
knowledge  thus  regarded  that  is  the  constitutional  qualifica- 
tion for  the  place  and  work  assigned  to  man  in  the  imiverse, 
a  universe  whose  law  is  relation,  a  universe  in  which  all 
existence  is  co-existence.  This  is  knowledge  of  the  only  kind 
and  in  the  only  form  in  which  nlan  knows  it ;  it  is  in  this 
form  alone  he  is  conscious  of  it — a  form  which  he  can  in  no- 
wise change.  But  this  is  the  testimony  of  human  nature  to 
knowledge  as  an  attribute  of  the  Divine  nature.     It  is  God's 
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own  testimony  to  knowledge  as  it  is  in  Himself,  that  is  that 
He  has  been  eternally  cognisant  of  relation,  eternally  living  in 
the  relations  of  subject  and  object.  This  fundamental  element 
\&  inseparable  from  human  knowledge  and  from  human  thought, 
and  man's  whole  experience  of  intellectual  action  reclaims 
against  the  attribution  of  intelligence  to  any  being  existing 
out  of  all  relation.  Eliminate  the  element  of  relation,  and 
intelligence  with  all  its  functions  disappears.  This  is  the 
plain  testimony  of  human  nature,  the  living  image  of  the 
living  God. 

We  have  further  evidence  of  the  intimate  likeness  between 
the  Divine  and  human  knowledge  in  the  construction  of  the 
universe  around  us.  This  revelation  of  God  entirely  harmonises 
with  that  of  human  nature,  presenting  knowledge  and  thought 
uniformly  characterised  by  relation.  Having  within  ourselves 
the  consciousness  of  intelligence  and  of  its  various  functions, 
we  intuitively  recognise  and  interpret  its  signs  and  marks  in 
external  nature.  Everywhere  around  us  the  universe  is  vocal 
with  eloquent  thought.  It  is  one  vast  system  of  symbols  of 
thought,  addressing  every  sense,  and  pressing  their  significance 
upon  every  power  of  the  mind.  Thought  is  everywhere ;  it  is 
imiversal  as  existence.  "  Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech,  and 
night  unto  night  showeth  knowledge.  There  is  no  speech 
nor  language  where  their  voice  is  not  heard.  Their  line  is 
gone  through  all  the  earth,  and  their  words  to  the  end  of  the 
world."  Eolation,  order,  likeness,  difference,  unity,  identity, 
proportion,  law,  causation,  are  thoughts,  ideas,  principles, 
which  have  clearly  determined  the  construction  of  the  universe, 
aud  whose  continued  action  maintains  it  in  existence.  Man's 
fancy  does  not  import  these  thoughts  into  nature :  he  finds 
them  under  the  form  of  material  symbols,  intelligible  to  him 
as  articulate  speech.  These  thoughts  are  not  a  secretion  of 
brain,  any  mote  than  a  secretion  of  rock.  They  cannot  be 
traced  to  any  terrestrial  life,  nor  to  organisation,  nor  to  any 
antecedent  in  nature.  These  thoughts  have  clearly  preceded 
their  sjrmbols,  and  framed  them.  ]^o  theory  of  evolution  will 
account  for  geometrical  thought  This  whole  system  of 
thought,  the  interpretation  of  which  employs  the  best  energies 
of  the  men  of  science,  is  absolutely  without  error,  every  mind 
approaching  its  study,  not  as  a  critic  or  a  judge,  but  as  a 
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learner,  and  accepting  its  conclusions  as  infallibly  true  and 
certain.  This  whole  system  of  thought  has  come  directly 
from  the  Divine  mind,  passing  through  no  medium  that  could 
colour  or  refract  it.  And  man  finds  Divine  thought  thus 
expressed  in  nature  to  be  apprehensible  by  his  own  mind. 
AU  its  classes  adjust  themselves  quite  naturally  to  his  powers, 
and  his  mind  adapts  itself  quite  naturally  to  their  entertain- 
ment. They  are  not  felt  to  be  a  foreign  or  incongruous  ele- 
ment. They  flow  as  naturally  along  the  channel  of  the 
human  consciousness,  as  naturally  occupy  the  memory,  as 
naturally  conform  to  the  law  of  association,  as  naturally  obey 
the  call  of  recollection,  and  as  naturally  find  expression  through 
human  organs  of  speech,  as  though  they  were  the  spontaneous 
product  of  the  mind  itself.  The  man  df  science,  when  inves- 
tigating matter,  discovers  truths  of  mind,  principles.  And 
although  he  were  a  materialist,  he  can  express  his  discoveries 
only  in  terms  of  thought.  He  can  discover  no  natural  ante- 
cedent to  account  for  their  existence;  they  are  absolutely 
original,  yet  his  mind  responds  to  them  with  intelligent 
apprehension.  He  analyses,  classifies,  constructs  theories, 
firames  hypotheses,  reasons  from  them,  and  appropriates  them, 
to  the  conscious  increase  of  his  own  intellectual  wealth  and 
power.  "We  must  never  forget,"  says  ^ir  John  Herschel, 
"  that  it  is  principles,  not  phenomena,  the  interpretation,  not 
the  mere  knowledge  of  facts,  which  are  the  objects  of  inquiry 
to  the  natural  philosopher."  And  Dr.  Tyndal  says,  "Facts 
alone  cannot  satisfy  the  mind,  and  where  the  law  is  established 
the  question  'Why'  is  inevitable."  It  is  thus  clearly  a 
necessity  of  thought  that  mind  is  ultimate,  and  that  it  is 
everywhere  present,  and  that  it  is  mind  alone  that  can  answer 
the  "Why,"  and  the  answer,  the  explanation,  is  expected  to  be 
in  terms  of  mind.  Explanation  or  interpretation  of  phenomena 
is  the  prerogative  of  mind  alone. 

In  the  realm  of  nature  thought  is  everywhere,  relation  is 
co-exfensive  with  thought,  thought<relations  are  everywhere. 
Belation  discovers  itself  with  the  same  uniformity  in  nature 
with  which  it  dominates  the  human  intelligence.  The  human 
mind  and  the  mind  which  manifests  itself  in  nature  disclose 
the  same  essential  characteristics,  and  the  kinship  of  the 
human  to  the  Divine  is  established  by  two  witnesses. .  And 
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both  witnesses  consent  in  testifying  that  the  knowledge  of 
God  is  the  perception  of  relations,  the  eternal  cognition  of 
co-existence.  This  is  the  revelation  of  an  essential  attribnte 
of  God,  testifying  what  it  is  in  Himself  and  to  Himself, 
without  reference  to  relation  with  the  universe.  It  testifies 
that  he  has  been  eternally  cognisant  of  relation,  living  in 
actual  relations — that  therefore  there  are  relations  within  His 
own  nature,  the  necessary  conditions  of  ELis  perfection  and 
happiness — a  plurality  of  Persons  in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead. 
This  conclusion  cannot  be  asstdled  otherwise  than  by  dis- 
crediting the  testimony  of  the  image  of  God,  and  the  concur- 
ring testimony  of  the  material  and  sentient  universe ;  and  as 
against  these  Divine  witnesses,  no  hypothesis  can  claim  even 
a  momentary  or  provisional  preference.  On  no  ground  of 
reason  can  this  position  be  denied,  for  it  occupies,  apart  from 
revelation,  the  whole  ground  of  information  upon  the  subject 
under  review.  And  no  data  exist  from  which  the  human 
mind  can  reason  that  knowledge  is  possible  under  other  con- 
ditions than  those  supplied  by  the  reciprocal  antithesis  of  self 
and  not-self.  Much  less  is  there  any  basis  for  the  conception 
of  a  form  of  knowledge  more  perfect  than  that  to  which  man 
and  nature  bear  witness.  It  is  the  guarantee  of  the  social  life 
of  man ;  it  is  the  witness  to  the  social  life  of  God. 

Even  Unitarians  demand  an  objective  for  God,  so  impossible 
is  it  to  belieye  in  the  absolute  solitariness  of  an  intelligent 
being.  That  distinguished  Unitarian,  Dr.  Martineau,  writes 
thus: — 

''  Our  age  professes  itself  weary  of  the  old  mechanical  Deism,  and  cries 
out  for  an  Immanent  and  Living  Gk>d.  It  is  well :  but  even  for  Immanency 
itself,  there  must  be  something  wherein  to  dwell ;  and  for  Life,  something 
whereon  to  act  Mind,  to  think  out  its  problems,— unless  those  problems 
are  a  dream,^-cannot  be  monistic, — ^a  mere  subjective  infinitude, — ^its  tides 
and  eddies  all  within.  What  resource,  then,  have  we,  when  we  seek  for 
something  objective  to  God  ?  The  first  and  simplest,  in  which,  accordingly, 
philosophy  has  never  failed  to  take  refuge,  is  S^^om,  Inconceivable  by  us, 
except  as  co-extensive  and  co-eternal  with  Him,  yet  independent  of  Him,  it 
lies  ready,  with  all  its  contents  of  geometrical  property,  for  the  intuition  of 
His  Reason.  And  to  Thought,  which  thus  comes  out  of  its  eternity,  and 
engages  itself  upon  determinate  relation,  we  cannot  help  ascribing  the  cogni- 
tion of  Timty  with  its  attendant  i^itm&er.  Thus  the  circle  of  quantitative 
data  is  complete,  and  tlie  ground  of  all  mensurative  and  deductive  intellect 
is  there.    Will  this,  then,  suffice  ?    Can  we  follow  out  the  Eosmical  problem 
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apon  thlB  track  %  The  experiment  has  been  too  tempting  for  philoHophen 
to  resist ;  and  again  and  again  they  have  worked  in  this  vein,  and  tried  to 
exhibit  the  uniyerse  as  a  deductum,  thought,  wrought  out '  inart  geometrUo ' 
from  axioms  of  Eternal  Reason ;  to  dispense  altogether  with  creative  volition, 
aa  the  source  of  order ;  and  to  connect  even  physical  qualities  and  pheno- 
mena by  a  conceivable  chain  of  logical  necessity  with  the  self-evidence  at 
fountain-head." 

Dr.  Martineau  shows  the  insufficiency  of  this  attempt  to 
''dispense  with  creative  volition,"  and  affirms  that,  "in  the 
Ethics  of  Spinoza,  and  the  Dialectic  of  Hegel,  the  pretension 
has,  in  modem  times,  twice  culminated  and  twice  fallen." 
And  "  the  principle  of  their  failure  is  this,  that  they  did  not, — 
for  in  truth  they  could  not, — ^keep  their  promise  of  borrowing 
nothing  from  experience  and  observation,  of  working  every- 
thing from  ontological  self-evidence."  This  resource,  there- 
fore, he  dismisses  as  unsatisfactory  : — 

''Nature  cannot  be  treated  as  a  geometrical  or  logical  necessity;  that 
were  God  alone  with  the  inner  Laws  of  Thought  and  the  outer  data  of  Quantity, 
no  universe  need  ever  have  been ;  and  that  to  evolve  the  result  intelligibly 
we  must  go  beyond  the  assumptions  of  the  mathematics  and  metaphysics. 
In  other  words,  there  must  be  something  else  than  Space  objective  to  God.*' 

Dr.  Martineau  does  not  pause  to  inquire  "  whether  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  Grod  should, — so  to  speak, — supply  Himself  with 
objectivity,  by  a  "creation  out  of  nothing," — or  whether,  as 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  contends,  the  conception  is  "  absurd  and  self- 
destructive."  This  conception  is  sufficiently  unreasonable, 
firsts  because  it  would  imply  that  God  had  lived  throughout  a 
previous  eternity  without  an  objective,  and  had  not  felt  it  to 
be  a  necessity;  and,  secondly,  because  no  created  objective 
would  have  been  sufficient,  as  it  could  not  have  been  the  mea- 
sure of  His  infinity.     Dr.  Martineau  then  says : — 

^  There  is  only  one  resource  left  for  completing  the  needful  objectivity  for 
God,  namely,  to  admit,  in  some  form,  the  coeval  existence  of  matter,  as  the 
condition  or  medium  of  the  Divine  agency  and  manifestation.  .  .  •  Failing 
the  proof"  (of  the  absolute  origination  of  matter)  ''we  are  left  with  the 
Divine  Gause,  and  the  material  condition  of  all  nature  in  eternal  co-presence 
and  relation,  as  supreme  subject  and  rudimentaiy  object.'* 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  puro  monism  of  Dr.  Martineau's 
Theism  surrenders  to  the  necessities  of  his  philosophy.  A 
solitary  mind,  "  a  mero  subjective  infinitude,*'  will  not  satisfy 
the  conditions  of  ''Divine  agency  and  manifestation.'*      In 
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other  words,  a  solitary  being  cannot  be  an  agent ;  he  cannot, 
therefore,  be  possessed  of  intelligence  and  will.     He  cannot  be 
God.      He    must  have   an    objective  coeval   with   Himself, 
external  to  Himself.     This  objective  is  matter,  a  "  rudimentary 
object,"  that  is,  matter  without  particular  forms, — "  the  simplest 
skeleton  of  the  constitution  of  matter."      Apart  from  this 
objective,   God  is  non-existent.      Matter  with  its  primary 
qualities  "  belong  eternally  to  the  material  datum  objective  to 
God ;  and  his  mode  of  activity  with  regai*d  to  them  must  be 
similar  to  that  which  alone  we  can  think  of  his  directing 
upon  the  relations  of  Space,  viz.,  not  Volitional,  to  cause  them, 
but  Intellectual,  to  think  them  out"    "The  Secondary  qualities, 
on  the  other  hand,  having  no  logical  tie  to  the  Primary,  but 
being  appended  to  them  as  contingent  facts,  cannot  be  referred 
to  any  deductive  thought,  but  remain  over  as  products  of  pure 
Inventive  Eeason  and  Determining  WilL"    "And  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  realm  of  Divine  originality."    The  eternal  agency  of 
the  Divine  Being  is  thus  limited  to  the  sphere  of  the  secondary 
qualities  of  matter.    They  are  the  qualities  which  determine 
the  plasticity  of  matter,  its  power  of  being  moulded  into  par- 
ticular forms,  and  they  are  the  product  of  the  Divine  "  Inven- 
tive Eeason  and  Determining  WilL"  This  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  creation  allowed  to  God.    He  could  create  no  new  entity  ; 
He  could  only  impart  new  qualities  to  eternal  matter,  by  the 
use  of  which  He  could  make  it  assume  new  forms.     And  this 
was  the  sole  agency  of  an  infinite  intelligence  from  all  eternity, 
— a  mere  inventive  worker,  contriving  and  executing  ever  new 
forms  of  matter.    Dr.  Martineau's  Theism  leads  him  to  r^aid 
the  Divine  Being  as  one,  in  the  strictest  monistic  sense ;  but 
his  sounder  philosophy  teaches  him  rightly  that  "  mind  cannot 
be  monistic,  its  tides  and  eddies  all  within."     His  philosophy 
reclaims  against  his  Theism.    He  shrinks  from  the  idea  of  a 
"  lonely  God."    But  the  co-presence  of  a  chaos  of  rudimentary 
matter,  this  sole  objective  to  God,  until  He  began  to  act  upon 
its  plasticity,  could  not  relieve  the  loneliness  of  an  intelligent, 
not  to  speak  of  a  moral  being.    This  would  imply  imperfect 
satisfaction  from  eternity,  and  also  a  gradual  increase  of  satis- 
faction, with  the  advancing  .variety  and  order  of  the  imiverse, 
through  untold  roons,  until  perfect  and  peopled  worlds  gave 
back  responsive  thought  to  Divine  formative  intelligence  and 
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power.  Infinity  cannot  be  predicated  of  such  a  being.  He  is 
limited  in  his  own  nature,  without  the  power  of  action,  except 
by  relation  to  an  objective  of  a  nature  utterly  incongruous  to 
his  own.  He  is  dependent  upon  this  objective  for  the  condi- 
tions of  his  activity,  and  matter  being  finite,  it  does  not  afford 
a  sphere  for  infinite  activity.  The  possibility  of  exhausting 
the  capabilities  of  change  in  finite  matter  through  the  illimi- 
table eternity  rises  up  before  the  mind  as  a  rational  suggestion. 
This  hypothetical  unipersonal  being  is  thus  twice  limited, — 
Umited  in  his  own  nature,  and  limited  by  the  limitations  of 
his  sole  sphere  of  possible  action.  Such  a  being  is  not  infinite, 
nor  independent,  nor  self-existent.  If  we  predicate  infinite 
intelligence  of  him,  and  give  him  the  fellowship  of  intelligent 
finite  beings,  he  is  still  a  "  lonely  God."  An  intelligent  being, 
who  has  no  equal,  is  a  lonely  being.  Fellowship  is  a  necessity 
of  every  intelligent  being,  and  fellowship,  on  eqnal  terms,  is 
necessary  to  its  perfection.  An  infinite  being  must  be  inde- 
pendent, having  all  the  resources  and  conditions  of  its  activity 
within  itself,  and,  as  being  intelligent,  must  have  its  objectivity 
within  its  own  nature,  that  there  may  be  equality  between  the 
subjective  and  the  objective,  and  that  they  may  be  inter- 
changeably subject  and  object.  An  intelligent  objective  is  the 
only  congruous  and  suitable  objective  to  an  intelligent  subject. 
Matter  can  be  no  necessity  to  an  infinite  mind.  Even  a 
peopled  universe,  though  peopled  by  the  most  perfect  possible 
of  created  intelligences,  supplies  no  sufiScient  objective  to  a 
being  whose  intelligence  is  infinite.  Only  relations,  with  an 
equid  intdligence,  can  supply  the  conditions  necessary  to 
absolutely  perfect  intellectual  activity  and  fellowship.  Dr. 
Martineau  says,  "life  must  have  something  whereon  to  act.'" 
This  is  true ;  but  the  something  must  be  such  as  shall  satisfy 
the  whole  of  the  life's  energies.  The  life-power  must  only  be  con- 
trolled by  the  will  of  the  agent,  and  in  no  degree  by  the  limita- 
tions of  the  sphere.  Now,  Dr.  Martineau's  objective  for  God 
imposes  a  perpetual  limitation  upon  the  action  of  a  supposed 
infinite  Life.  All  the  necessary  conditions  of  Divine  action 
must  be  Divine ;  the  Object  Divine,  as  the  Subject  is  Divine. 
The  personal  Subject  must  have  a  personal  Object, — a  not-self, 
its  Divine  equal.  There  is  then  reciprocal  comprehension 
with  perfect  reciprocal  appreciation,  and  fellowship  is  perfect. 
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The  necessary  condition  of  all  this  is — a  Plurality  of  Peraons  in 
the  Unity  of  the  Divine  Nature. 

A  like  necessity  for  an  objective  to  God  is  a  prominent 
element  in  Principal  Caird's  Theism,  as  appears  in  his  very 
able  work,  An  IrUrodtcction  to  th$  PhUosophy  of  Rdigixm. 
With  a  juster  sense  of  the  dignity  of  the  problem  than  that 
entertained  by  Dr.  Martineau,  Dr.  Caird  finds  in  finite  spirits 
intelligent   beings,   a    more  congruous  object  than  "coeval 
matter."    But  it  seems  strange  that  Dr.  Caird,  who  believes 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  to  be  "  the  central  truth  not  only  of 
Christian  faith  but  of  Christian  philosophy,"  should  fed  it 
necessary  to  seek  for  an  objective  to  God  outside  the  Divine 
nature,  or  that  it  should  be  supposed  possible  to  find  a  suffi- 
cient objective  outside  the  Divine  nature.      Affirming  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  he  yet  reasons  on  the  hypothesis  of 
the  unipersonality  of  the  Divine  nature,  the  only  hypothesis 
which  can  suggest  the  necessity  of  an  objective  for  God,  as  the 
antithesis  necessary  to  His  self-realisation.     And  this  end  is 
served  only  by  an  organic  relation  with  finite  beings;  and 
God  and  these  finite  beings — ^the  Infinite  and  the  finite — ^aie 
reciprocally  necessary  to  each  other ; ''  each  is  necessary  to  and 
realises  itself  in  and  through  the  other."     Having,  he  says, 
"  attempted  to  show  that  Finite  Spirit  or  Mind,  considered  by 
itself,  and  apart  firom  Infinite  Spirit  or  Mind,  is  a  mere  abstrac- 
tion, that  the  former  presupposes  and  is  intelligible  only  in 
the  light  of  the  latter,"  he  turns  "to  the  other  side  of  the 
opposition,"  and  finds  that  an  abstract,  self-referent  Infinite 
must,  equally  with  an  abstract,  self- referent  Finite,  yield  to 
another  and  higher  idea.     The  Infinite  of  religion  cannot  be  a 
mere  self-identical  Being,  but  one  which  contains  in  its  vexy 
nature  organic  relation  to  the  Finite.     Or  rather,  it  is  that 
organic  whole  which  is  the  unity  of  the  Infinite  and  Finite." 
And  again:  "A  necessary  relation  cannot  be  one  in  which 
there  is  necessity  only  on  the  one  side  and  mere  arbitrary  will 
on  the  other ; "  the  necessity  therefore  is  equally  on  the  side  of 
the  Infinite  as  of  the  Finite.    And  accordingly  it  is  added  that 
''  the  existence  of  a  finite  world  or  of  finite  spiritual  beings 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  a  mere  arbitrary  creative  will,  but  springs 
out  of  something  in  the  very  nature  of  God,  or  that  the  idea 
of  Gtod  contains  in  itself,  as  a  necessary  element  of  it,  the 
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existence  of  finite  spirits.  Now  that  the  true  idea  of  the 
Infinite  does  contain  in  it  the  idea  of  the  Finite,  or,  in  less 
formal  terms,  that  the  nature  of  God  would  be  imperfect  if  it 
did  not  contain  in  it  relation  to  a  finite  world,  may  be  shown 
in  various  ways/'  And  the  way  this  is  shown  is  that  if  Gkkl 
were  conceived  as  a  mere  abstract  self-identical  Infinite,  He 
"  would  lack  that  which  is  one  of  the  most  essential  elements 
of  a  spiritual  nature — the  element  of  love."^  We  cannot  follow 
this  line  of  thought  further  than  is  necessary  to  our  own 
argument,  which  is  to  show  that  the  Divine  nature  contains  in 
its  own  personalities  all  the  necessary  conditions  of  its  infinite 
activity,  and  owes  nothing  whatever  to  finite  beings.  It  seems 
impossible  to  reconcile  the  positions  of  Dr.  Caird,  either  with 
the  infinity  of  God  or  the  finitude  of  his  hjrpothetical  world  of 
spirits.  If  God  be  dependent  upon  relation  to  such  a  world 
for  self-realisation  and  self-consciousness,  He  cannot  be  called 
infinita  And  if  the  relation  be  necessary,  as  it  is  affirmed  to 
be.  He  cannot  be  absolute.  Without  this  relation,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  according  to  Dr.  Caird,  the  nature  of  God  would  be 
imperfect.  He  has  not  His  perfection  in  Himself,  therefore 
He  is  not  self-sufficient,  He  is  not  independent.  According^ 
to  this  philosophy  of  religion,  Grod  is  not  to  be  conceived  of  as 
''self-identical  infinite,  complete,  self-contained  in  His  own 
Being,"  because  such  a  being  would  be  *'  without  life  in  the 
life  of  others,"  and  "  without  reciprocated  knowledge  and  affec- 
tion." Such  a  being  is  not  self-existent.  Can  we  recognise 
in  such  a  being  the  living  and  true  God  ?  And  those  beings 
who  are  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  God  and  are  in  organic 
relation  to  Him,  why  are  they  called  finite?  They  are  spiritual 
beings,  eternal  as  God,  being  in  eternal  organic  relation  with 
Him,  necessary  beings,  in  whatever  sense  He  is,  uncreated. 
These  are  predicates  of  God — ^where  are  the  marks  of  their 
finitude  ?  They  ''  spring  out  of  something  in  the  very  nature 
of  Gk)d  " — are  they  not  therefore  Divine  ?  Their  relation  to 
God  is  one  of  reciprocal  dependence,  and,  for  aught  that 
appears,  equal,  as  it  is  etemaL  No  ground  of  superiority  on 
the  one  part  or  the  other  discovers  itself;  and  no  reason 
appears  why  the  same  predicates  may  not  be  affirmed  or 
denied  of  the  one  as  of  the  other,  or  why  the  one  should  be 

*  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  Religion^  pp.  2S0,  252. 
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designate  Infinite  or  the  other  Finite.    A  dependent  being  is 
not  Infinite — a  necessary  being  is  not  Finite. 

That  the  Divine  Being  should  be  without  relation  to  au 
objective  is  contrary  to  the  -philosophy  of  both  these  accom- 
plished men.  Dr.  Martineau  and  Dr.  Caird,  for  both  assert 
relation  to  an  object  to  be  necessary  to  the  self-consciousness 
of  an  intelligent  being.  That  objective  to  the  Divine  Being 
cannot  be  a  creation,  for  that  would  make  the  prior  eternity  to 
be  without  consciousness.  The  necessary  objective  must  be 
eternal  as  the  Supreme  Subject  Himself.  Both  recognise  this  ; 
and  Dr.  Martineau  arbitrarily  postulates  the  eternity  of  matter, 
and  Dr.  Caird,  with  equal  arbitrariness  but  with  a  nicer 
appreciation  of  the  necessities  of  a  spirit,  postulates  the 
eternity  of  finite  spirits  capable  of  responsive  thought.  This 
is  an  apprehension  of  the  true  principle  of  an  objective  for 
God,  namely,  the  necessity  of  fellowship  to  an  intelligent  being, 
whether  Infinite  or  Finite.  But  he  has  overlooked  the  indis- 
putable truth  that  fellowship,  to  be  perfect  and  satisfying, 
must  be  equal.  An  Infinite  nature  and  a  Finite  nature  do  not 
meet  on  terms  of  equality.  The  reciprocal  communicativeness 
and  receptivity  are  utterly  disproportioned  to  each  other.  The 
Finite  cannot  impart  so  as  to  satisfy  the  receptivity  of  the 
Infinite.  The  receptivity  of  the  Finite  is  not  of  capacity  to 
receive  all  which  is  in  the  power  of  the  Infinite  to  communi- 
cate. Identity  of  nature  is  absolutely  necessary  to  equality 
of  giving  and  receiving  in  intellectual  fellowship.  The  fellow- 
ship of  finite  spirits  is  altogether  insufficient  for  the  Divine 
Spirit.  If  His  fellowship  were  restricted  to  that  of 'the  Finite 
there  would  be  a  necessary  limitation  of  His  intellectual 
activity,  because  the  finite  being,  finite  in  his  capacity  of  com- 
prehension, could  not  understand  the  deep  things  of  God.  A 
lower  rank  of  mind  may  have  the  conditions  of  its  utmost 
activity  satisfied  in  the  fellowship  of  a  higher,  because  there  is 
no  limitation  imposed  upon  its  natural  capacity ;  it  has  scope 
for  all  the  free  and  spontaneous  action  of  which  it  is  capable. 
But  the  higher  rank  of  mind  cannot  have  its  greater  capacity 
for  action  satisfied  in  the  fellowship  of  the  lower.  Every  mind 
desires  competent  appreciation  of  its  exercises  and  judgments, 
but  this  requires  competent  comprehension.  The  capacity  of 
the  finite  being  is  incompetent  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
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Divine  nature,  or  of  the  profundity  of  its  thoughts.  An  intel- 
ligent being  who  has  no  equal,  who  is  above  all  others  in 
capacity,  must  be  absolutely  without  fellowship,  absolutely 
without  the  conditions  upon  which  perfect  fellowship  depends. 
Such  fellowship  demands  mutual  comprehension,  the  equal 
appreciation  of  each  other's  nature  and  thoughts.  Men  have 
experience  of  such  fellowship  within  the  limitations  of  their 
common  nature  in  their  intimate  relations  with  each  other. 
But  man  has  the  conscious  capability  of  a  higher  fellowship, 
and  the  consciousness  that  his  merely  human  fellowships  are 
not  perfectly  satisfying.  Every  man  feels  that  he  does  not 
know  any  other  man  perfectly,  and  he  is  equally  convinced 
that  he  himself  is  not  perfectly  known  by  any  other.  Here 
are  mutual  restrictions  upon  their  fellowship.  Suppose  God 
to  be  a  solitary  being,  where  are  the  conditions  of  equal  fellow- 
ship for  Him  ?  By  entering  into  communication  with  man  He 
shows  Himself  capable  of  fellowship  and  desirous  of  it.  He 
manifests  His  desire  to  be  known,  to  be  appreciated ,  and 
honoured  for  His  infinite  perfections.  But  imperfect  honour, 
imperfect  appreciation,  imperfect  comprehension  cannot  satisfy 
the  claims  of  Him  who  knows  Himself  to  be  worthy  of  infinite 
regard.  No  honour  can  be  satisfying  which  is  not  adequate, 
which  is  not  exactly  proportioned  to  the  excellency  of  the 
perfections  of  the  infinite  God.  It  cannot  rise  above,  it  must 
not  fall  below.  The  honour  rendered  by  the  creature,  while  it 
is  a  homage  due  from  him,  cannot  rise  to  the  sublime  altitude 
of  the  Divine  perfections.  Such  a  Being  can  never  know 
fellowship  if  He  be  dependent  upon  His  relation  to  the  creature 
for  its  enjoyment  And  satisfaction  or  happiness,  in  any 
signification  which  man  can  attach  to  these  terms,  cannot 
possibly  be  ascribed  to  Him. 

Thus,  correlatively,  we  have  to  consider  upon  what  the 
infinite  power  of  cognition,  of  comprehension,  of  appreciation, 
is  to  be  exercised.  Where  is  the  sphere  for  its  action  ?  The 
sphere  must  be  pioportioned  in  every  respect  to  the  capabi- 
lity of  action.  The  problem  is,  to  find  a  perfect  objective,  cotl- 
grtuma  and  fitting,  for  a  perfect  intelligence;  and  the  answer  is, 
a  perfect  intelligence.  A  plurality  of  persons  in  the  unity  of 
the  Divine  nature  is  the  sole  rational  solution  of  the  problem. 
A  Divine  Person  alone  can  adequately  know  and  honour  a 
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Divine  Person.  And  reciprocally,  a  Divine  Person  can  only  be 
adequately  known  and  honoured  by  a  Divine  Person.  Intellec- 
tual fellowship  is  then  complete,  equal,  infinitely  satisfying, 
from  eternity  to  eternity. 

If  we  further  consider  that  function  of  Intelligence  which 
we  denominate  Wisdom,  it  is  evident  that  relation  is  the  essen- 
tial condition  of  all  its  action.  In  all  plans  and  contrivances, 
in  all  constructive  operations,  Wisdom  is  the  ruling  power.  In 
speculative  thought,  in  the  formation  of  theories,  in  the  con- 
struction of  scientific  hypotheses,  the  diversified  possibilities  of 
combination  and  order  demand  the  action  of  Wisdom  in  the 
processes  of  selection  and  arrangement  But  the  highest  sphere 
for  its  action  among  men  is  found  in  the  relations  of  social  lifa 
There,  where  will,  and  the  spontaneous  energies  of  many  minds, 
are  in  vigorous  activity,  where  fixed  purposes  and  free  prefer- 
ences are  flung  in  indiscriminate  mixture  into  the  mtdtitudi- 
nous  arena  of  human  life  and  impulse  and  action,  there  is  the 
occasion  for  the  highest  efforts  and  best  achievements  of 
Wisdom.  In  the  right  ordering  of  a  family,  in  determining  and 
guiding  the  policy  of  a  state,  in  the  government  of  the  Church, 
and  of  all  forms  of  human  association,  the  regulative  power  of 
human  wisdom  is  taxed  to  the  utmost.  Now  this  is  the  mani- 
festation of  Divine  Wisdom,  showing  its  proper  function,  its 
proper  sphere,  and  the  condition  of  its  action.  It  is  impossible 
to  assign  any  function  to  such  an  attribute  in  a  solitary  being. 
It  is  manifested  to  us  in  its  real  character  and  action  as  the 
necessary  regulative  principle  of  social  order — this  is  its  proper 
nature,  and  in  no  other  character  can  we  rationally  ascribe  it 
to  God.  If  there  be  no  intellectual  relations,  no  social  life  in 
the  Divine  nature,  there  is  no  place  for  Wisdom,  nor  are  there 
the  conditions  of  any  function  of  Intelligence. 

Our  argument  has  all  along  proceeded  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  attributes  of  the  Divine  image  are  copies  of  those  in 
the  Divine  nature,  that  they  are  comprehended  under  the  same 
definitions,  and  that,  therefore,  they  are  properly  called  by  the 
same  names.  And  as  we  have  indicated  before,  we  desire  it  to 
be  understood  that  we  regard  the  attributes  as  given  in  the 
human  constitution,  in  its  creation — its  primitive  intuitions. 
It  is  thus  we  have  spoken  of  knowledge,  primitive  cognition, 
the  perception  of  relations,  as  being  predicable  of  the  Divine 
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knowledge  as  certainly  as  of  the  human ;  and  it  is  not  possible 
to  show  any  basis  whatever  for  a  conception  of  knowledge 
different  in  kind  or  more  excellent  in  quality  or  form  of  action. 
N^o  evidence  can  be  adduced  of  the  existence,  no  presumption 
of  the  probability  or  possibility  of  any  other  kind  of  knowledge, 
than  that  which  is  the  glory  of  man.  The  whole  visible  uni- 
verse, and  the  instincts  of  animated  nature,  no  less  than  the 
intuitions  of  man,  reclaim  against  the  conception  of  an  intelli- 
gent being  existing  in  eternal  solitude — "  a  lonely  God." 

The  same  conclusion  follows  of  strict  necessity  from  an 
analysis  of  the  moral  nature  of  man,  as  the  moral  image  of 
Grod.  As  moral  attributes  are  so  related  to  the  intellectual  as 
not  to  be  able  to  act  apart  from  them,  their  action  is  necessarily 
subject  to  the  same  psychological  laws.  The  same  fundamental 
law,  the  relation  between  subject  and  object,  rules  with  the 
same  potency  in  the  moral  sphere  of  human  life  as  in  the 
intellectual.  For  this  reason  a  very  brief  analysis  of  our  moral 
nature  will  serve  the  purpose  of  our  argument.  Righteousness, 
benevolence,  truth,  are  attributes  native  to  the  human  constitu- 
tion,  and  their  action  determines  and  directs  the  moral  life. 
They  axe  severally  relative  terms,  implying  the  relation  between 
subject  and  object. 

Bighteousness  is  the  principle  which  determines  rights,  and 
which  defines  and  guards  them.  Now,  rights  can  only  arise  in 
society.  Social  relations  are  the  only  sphere  of  the  action  of 
righteousness ;  it  is  the  ruling  principle  of  social  order,  securing 
respect  for  all  personal  rights.  The  highest  and  most  sacred  of 
all  rights  is  the  honour  due  to  personal  perfection.  Its  exist- 
ence is  the  assertion  of  its  claim ;  the  perception  of  it  elicits 
spontaneously  the  obligation  to  respect  it  The  claim  is 
righteous — ^the  response  is  righteous.  But  the  claim  and  the 
response  must  be  exactly  proportioned,  that  the  action  of 
righteousness  may  be  perfect.  God's  personal  perfection  is  the 
ground  of  His  claim  to  man's  homage.  That  homage  is  God's 
right.  To  yield  it  is  a  righteous  act  on  the  part  of  man.  But 
however  pure  it  may  be,  it  "  falls  short  of  the  glory  of  God," 
because  man  cannot  estimate  fully  the  Divine  perfection. 
Man's  righteous  homage  in  his  best  estate  is  not  proportioned 
to  the  righteousness  of  the  Divine  claim.  The  conditions  of 
the  perfect  action  of  Divine  justice  cannot  be  found  in  relations 
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with  the  finite  creature.  They  can  only  lie  within  the  Divine 
nature  itself,  where  alone,  subjectively  and  objectively,  they  arc 
perfect.  Out  of  the  relations  of  moral  beings  we  know  of  no 
function  which  righteousness  could  perform.  We  have  experi- 
ence of  its  action,  and  understand  its  function  in  all  the  diver- 
sity of  human  association;  and  we  believe  this  to  be  the 
manifestation  of  the  Divine  righteousness,  disclosing  to  us  its 
proper  nature,  such  as  it  has  been  to  God  from  all  eternity, 
without  respect  to  any  relation  to  created  existences.  His  right- 
eousness must  have  been  eternally  active  because  eternally 
perfect ;  but  this  can  only  be  regarded  as  possible  within  actual 
moral  relations,  and  those  relations  Divine.  Nor  is  it  possible 
to  believe  in  the  happiness  of  a  being  conscious  of  rights  which 
never  can  be  perfectly  enjoyed.  A  Divine  Person  alone  can 
appreciate  Divine  rights  at  their  Divine  value,  and  honour  them 
with  perfect  honour.  A  plurality  of  persons  in  the  unity  of 
the  (jodhead  alone  accounts  for  the  perfect  action  of  righteous- 
ness from  everlasting  to  everlasting. 

The  same  conclusion  follows  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
principle  of  Benevolence.  It  is  an  exclusively  social  virtue 
Its  proper  nature  is  to  impart.  It  is  the  disposition  to  bestow 
good  upon  a  susceptible  object.  In  our  own  nature  it  bears 
within  it  the  obligation  to  impart  the  good  which  it  is  in  our 
power  to  bestow.  And,  as  Bishop  Butler  says,  the  love  of  our 
neighbour  is  as  much  "  a  part  of  our  nature  "  as  self-love.  The 
relation  between  self  and  not-self  is  the  essential  condition  of 
the  action  of  Benevolence  under  all  its  modifications.  In  that 
form  of  it  which  we  denominate  Love,  we  know  that  the  con- 
sciousness of  it  is  impossible  if  it  has  no  suitable  object.  In 
no  other  sense  can  we  rationally  ascribe  Love  to  God  than  that 
in  which  we  have  the  experience  of  it  in  our  own  nature,  as 
that  principle  which  is  the  purest  and  sweetest  bond  of  social 
Ufa  "  God  is  Love" — that  "is,  it  is  His  nature  to  love.  He 
loves  as  certainly  as  He  lives.  He  must  have  lived  eternally, 
according  to  His  nature:  He  must,  therefore,  have  loved 
eternally,  and  must  have  lived  within  the  moral  relations 
which  constitute  its  necessary  conditions.  The  assumption  of 
an  infinite  unipersonal  being,  for  it  is  a  mere  assumption, 

excludes  the  possibility  of  eternal  love  as  a  real  experience a 

"  lonely  God  "  must  have  a  loveless  life.    Even  the  finite  beings 
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in  eternal  organic  relation  with  God,  according  to  Dr.  Caird, 
could  not  have  the  perfection  of  excellency  and  beauty  which 
would  satisfy  the  infinite  power  of  loving  in  an  infinite  being. 
And,  conversely,  they  would  be  incapable  of  loving  God  with 
that  perfect  love  which  is  the  full  measure  of  the  claim  of 
infinite  loveliness.  Such  a  being  could  neither  love  nor  be 
loved  according  to  the  perfection  of  his  nature.  His  very  per- 
fection, if  confined  to  association  with  finite  beings,  would  bar 
the  possibility  of  the  joy  and  happiness  of  love.  The  finite 
beings  would  be  happier  than  He,  because  the  conditions  of 
their  happiness  bear  a  constant  proportion  to  their  suscepti- 
bility. Love  must  be  for  ever  an  impossible  experience  to  a 
solitary  being.  This  is  too  obvious  to  require  further  argument. 
Truth  also,  as  a  moral  attribute,  can  have  no  action  and  no 
meaning  except  in  the  social  relations  of  moral  beings.  Only 
in  those  relations  can  veracity,  truthfulness,  trustworthiness, 
fidelity,  with  their  necessary  correlatives,  belief,  trust,  confi- 
dence, have  place  or  action. 

Having  proved,  as  we  believe,  the  existence  of  a  Plurality 
of  Persons  in  the  Unity  of  the  Godhead,  the  question  now 
arises.  Does  human  nature  furnish  data  for  determining 
definitely  the  number  of  which  the  plurality  consists  ?  In 
order  to  the  discussion  of  this  critical  point,  it  is  necessary  to 
determine  the  true  seat  of  the  Divine  image  in  man  In  one 
aspect  of  this  question  it  has  already  been  determined  that  the 
image  is  seated  in  the  original  mental  and  moral  elements  of 
human  nature.  But  we  have  also  seen  that  those  elements 
have  not  the  conditions  of  their  action  in  any  single  personality. 
No  single  personality  is  an  integer  complete  in  itself;  it  is  but 
a  constituent  member  of  an  integer  which  contains  in  its  neces- 
sary unity  the  subjective  conditions  of  all  mental  and  moral 
actioiL  This  integer  is  the  unit  of  the  race,  and  is  the  true 
seat  of  the  Divine  image.  It  contains  within  it  the  complete- 
ness of  human  nature,  so  as  that  all  reasoning  founded  upon  the 
data  supplied  by  the  unit  would  be  valid  and  conclusive,  as  if 
derived  from  the  whole  race.  The  unit  would  be  human 
nature  complete  in  itself  if  all  its  other  generations  were  non- 
existent This  would  not  be  true  of  the  individual;  the 
individual  cannot  be  the  unit  of  the  race  ;  he  cannot  fulfil  all 
the  functions  of  the  race,  nor  be  the  complete  image  of  God. 
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The  unit  corresponds  to  the  family,  an  organism  of  nataial 
and  necessary  relations.  The  family  consists  of  parents  and 
offspring,  and  it  is  complete  in  its  minimum  number  of  three, 
the  parents  and  one  child.^  The  relations  supplied  by  a  duality 
are  insufGcient  for  the  action  of  the  laws  of  thought.  But  in 
the  relations  of  three  the  whole  dialectic  apparatus  of  the 
human  mind  is  provided  with  the  essential  conditions  of  action. 
There  is  the  perception  of  likeness  and  difference.  There  is 
identity,  contradiction  (non-contradiction),  excluded  middle, 
comparison,  thought,  judgment,  abstraction,  generalisation. 
Within  the  same  relations  the  moral  powers,  justice,  goodness, 
and  truth  are  elicited,  and  the  sensibilities  in  their  most  intense 
degree.  No  additional  members  elicit  any  new  powers.  With 
the  family,  therefore,  in  its  minimum  number  of  three,  we  have 
our  argument  complete  for  determining  the  unit  of  the  race, 
and  for  identifying  it  with  the  image  of  God.  Now,  this  unit 
is  not  a  casual  nor  a  conventional  organisation,  but  natural, 
necessary,  and  divinely  constituted.  Its  testimony,  therefore, 
is  authoritative,  for  it  is  Divine.  It  testifies  unequivocally  to 
personality  in  the  Godhead.  It  testifies  to  personal  relations 
as  essential  to  the  consciousness  of  intelligence,  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  moral  principle,  to  the  consciousness  of  love.  This 
is  God's  own  testimony  in  the  intelligible  form  of  a  living 
likeness,  reflecting  His  own  attributes  and  life,  a  likeness 
constructed  by  Himself.  It  testifies  that  He  is  essentially  a 
social  Being — that  there  are  thi-ee  Persons  in  the  Godhead,  the 
same  in  substance,  equal  in  power  and  glory. 

It  may  conduce  to  the  further  satisfaction  of  the  under- 
standing, and  we  trust  may  be  an  aid  to  faith,  to  show  that 
there  are  rational  grounds  for  afQrming  real  individualising 
distinctions  between  the  persons  of  the  Godhead  as  truly  as 
between  the  personalities  of  human  nature.  All  being  of  one 
and  the  same  nature,  equal  in  all  attributes,  all  equally  perfect, 
how  pan  elements  of  distinction  be  conceived  to  exist,  so  that 
any  predication  may  be  made  of  one  which  is  not  equally 
predicable,  and  in  exactly  the  same  sense,  of  all  ?     How  can 

^  Other  members  of  the  family  partake  of  the  social  influence  of  the  nnit, 
and  thereby  contract  the  impress  of  the  features  of  the  image  upon  their 
several  individualities,  and  are  thus  fitted  to  become  principals  in  new 
units.  Besides,  each  being  in  close  relation  with  the  parents,  may  in  turn 
become  the  third  constituent  in  the  unit. 
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one  have  a  cognition,  a  judgment,  a  volition,  which  is  not 
simultaneously  the  common  experience  of  all  ?  But  it  is  to 
he  lemembered  that  there  is  a  distinctive  experience  belong- 
ing to  each  personality  which  cannot  be  possessed  in  common 
with  any  other.  That  experience  is  self-consciousness.  We 
severally  express  our  personality  by  the  word  "  I,"  "  the  most 
exclusive  word  in  the  language,"  as  Mr.  Maurice  says.  When 
a  man  uses  the  word  **  I"  he  excludes  all  other  beings.  Every 
man,  every  intelligent  being,  has  his  own  self-consciousness, 
as  he  has  his  own  identity,  neither  of  which  can  be  held  in 
common  or  shared  with  any  other.  There  is  great  similarity 
among  all  men,  but  every  man  has  the  consciousness  that  he 
difiTers  from  all  other  men.  He  is  conscious  of  being  a  distinct 
agent,  with  his  own  personality,  his  own  identity,  continuous 
and  permanent,  with  the  conscious  power  of  self-determination. 

All  this  must  be  true  of  the  Persons  of  the  Godhead.  Each 
has  His  own  personality  and  the  exclusive  consciousness  of  it. 
He  has  the  consciousness  of  His  own  continuous  identity  as 
an  exclusive  experience,  and  He  cannot  have  the  consciousness 
of  another.  Identities  are  mutually  exclusive,  and  their  ex- 
periences are  exclusive.  There  is  a  further  ground  of  diversity 
of  personal  experience  among  the  Persons  of  the  Godhead,  in 
that  each  has  the  condition  of  a  perception  impossible  to  each 
of  the  others,  having  an  objective  perceptible  exclusively  by 
Himself.  For  greater  clearness,  let  us  speak  of  the  Divine  Per- 
sons as  first,  second,  and  third.  The  second  and  third  Persons, 
regarded  as  a  group,  form  an  objective  to  the  first  Person  alone. 
All  the  judgments  and  feelings  which  that  objective  suggests, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  are  confined  to  the  first  Person 
alone,  because  the  perception  is  His  alone.  And  to  this  is  to 
be  added  the  perception  of  likeness  and  difference  between  the 
two  members  of  His  objective,  with  all  the  judgments  and 
feelings  which  of  necessity  belong  to  it.  And  these  differing 
from  the  former,  diversify  the  experience — an  experience  pecu- 
liarly and  exclusively  that  of  the  first  Person.  Similarly,  the 
first  and  third  Persons  form  an  objective  to  the  second,  and 
the  first  and  second  to  the  third.  Each  Person  has  thus  a 
dual  objective,  but  varied  to  each,  therefore  varying  the  per- 
ceptions, the  cognitions,  the  judgments,  and  experiences  of  each. 

Again,  the  first  and  second  Persons  have  in  the  third  an 
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objective  common  to  both.    This  gives  occasion  for  concur- 
rence of  judgment  in  their  estimation  of  Him,  and*  for  fellow- 
ship in  their  complacency  and  delight  in  Him,  both  on  the 
ground  of  their  common  relation  to  Him  and  of  their  admira- 
tion of  the  perfection  of  His  personal  characteristics.     In  like 
manner,  the  second  and  third  Persons  have  a  common  objec- 
tive in  the  first,  and  the  first  and  third  in  the  second,  and 
afford  to  all  further  diversity  of  experiences,  with  experiences 
also  which  are  in  common.     Both  diversity  and  community  of 
experience  are  the  necessary  conditions  of  fellowship — a  neces- 
sity of  all  intelligents.    Fellowship  consists  in  mutual  com- 
munication, in  giving  and  receiving  an  interchange  of  thought 
But  if,  in  the  Divine  Personalities,  cognitions  and  thoughts  and 
judgments  were  all  identical,  there  would  be  nothing  to  im- 
part and  nothing  to  receive.     The  distinctions  necessary  alike 
to  intelligence  and  fellowship  would  be  wanting,  leaving  blank 
negation. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that,  in  the  exercise  of  fellowship, 
each  Person  imparts  to  the  others  of  His  own  special  experi- 
ence, and  receives  in  return  from  them.  And  this  interchange 
increases,  by  its  eternal  action,  the  variety  of  experience  to  all, 
giving  us  rational  grounds  of  assurance  that  the  Divine  life  is 
not  a  life  of  unvarjdng  sameness  and  unchanging  uniformity. 
The  created  universe  verifies  this  conception  of  infinite  diver- 
sity in  the  Divine  life.  It  is  an  exponent  of  that  diversity,  a 
glorious  illustration  of  it,  reflecting  itself  in  human  thought 
and  in  the  ever-changing  pictures  of  the  human  imaginationi 
And  yet,  great  as  the  universe  is,  as  man  estimates  greatness., 
it  is  but  a  finite  indication  of  the  infinite  reality,  containing 
within  it  springs  of  active  happiness  exhaustless  as  eternity. 
The  created  universe  is  no  necessity  to  the  Divine  nature. 
The  Trinity  is  self-sufficient  and  independent  from  everlasting 
to  everlasting.  In  the  eternal  relations  of  three  Persons  in  the 
unity  of  the  Godhead,  with  all  attributes  absolutely  perfect, 
all  the  Personalities  absolutely  perfect,  all  the  conditions  exist 
for  perfect  personal  action,  for  perfect  mutual  knowledge,  for 
perfect  fellowship,  for  perfect  happiness.  That  which  is 
absolutely  perfect  admits  of  no  increment,  and  will  bear  no 
diminution. 

In  the  relation  of  three  Divine  Persons  there  are  also  the 
perfect  conditions  of  a  perfect  moral  order  and  a  perfect  moral 
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life.  Every  moral  principle,  as  we  have  seen,  is,  in  its  very- 
nature,  relative,  and  absolutely  withoat  the  conditions  of 
action  out  of  moral  relatione  A  being  who  had  never  known 
personal  relations  could  never  have  had  the  consciousness  of  a 
moral  principle.  Of  such  a  being  morality  cannot  be  rationally 
predicated.  To  harmonise  the  relations  of  social  life  is  the 
proper  function  of  morality;  and  the  morality  of  the  in- 
dividual is  the  product  of  the  social  action.  .  The  unit  of  the 
race  is  the  unit  of  society.  Three  is  the  lowest  number  of 
persons  which  can  constitute  a  society  ruled  by  moral  law. 
This  is  the  family  in  its  minimum  number ;  and  the  family 
relations  thus  limited  elicit  the  action  of  every  moral  principle 
in  its  simplest  form  in  a  pure  state  of  life.  They  are  elicited 
by  the  necessities  of  harmony,  and  they  are  sufficient  to  main* 
tain  it.  And  no  other  class  of  moral  principles  is  ever  dis- 
closed by  any  association  of  human  beings,  whatever  its  form 
or  whatever  its  magnitude. 

In  the  relations  of  three  Persons  in  the  Unity  of  the  Divine 
Nature,  all  the  conditions  of  perfect  moral  action  are  absolutely 
perfect  The  subjective  conditions  are  absolutely  perfect ;  and 
of  necessity  the  objective  conditions  possess  the  same  per- 
fection, for  the  subjective  action  could  not  be  perfect  without 
the  perfection  of  the  objective.  And  both  classes  are  within 
the  same  unity  of  the  same  absolutely  perfect  personalities, 
each  of  which  is  subject  and  object  in  turn.  They  compre- 
hend within  their  relations  infinite,  moral  perfection.  Infinite 
perfection  is  ultimate  :  more  or  less  than  three  Persons  in  the 
Unity  of  the  Grodhead  is  a  contradiction.  Three  satisfy  all  the 
necessities  of  reason ;  and  here  thought  may  rest — ^but  there 
is  no  resting-place  beyond,  and  no  finality;  at  no  other  point 
in  numeration  could  a  logical  terminus  be  found.  There  can 
be  no  more  reason  for  supposing  the  addition  of  one  than  of  a 
million. 

The  line  of  argument  which  we  have  here  pursued  affords 
suflScient  ground  for  repelling  the  charge  of  tritheism  sometimes 
brought  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Are  not  three 
persons  three  beings?  Are  not  three  Divine  Persons  three 
Divine  Beings — ^therefore  three  Gods  ?  But  the  term  "  being  " 
is  ambiguous ;  it  is  used  in  a  collective  sense  as  well  as  in  a 
singular.  We  say  man  is  a  being  possessed  of  reason  when 
we  mean  the  race,  mankind.     And  we  have  before  shown  that 
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a  single  personality  is  not  a  being  complete  in  itself,  but  is 
incapable  of  personal  action  except  in  relation  with  others. 
Christian  Confessions  have  shown  a  just  jealousy  lest  the  dis- 
tinction of  Persons  should  be  thought  to  imply  "  division  of  the 
substance,"  and  so  endanger  faith  in  the  Unity.  Our  safeguard 
is  in  the  testimony  of  the  image.  No  member  of  the  race  can 
separate  himself  from  the  race.  He  cannot  carry  away  with 
him  into  a  state  of  seclusion  and  solitude  the  objective  con- 
ditions upon  which  depend  the  exercise  of  his  intelligence  and 
will  and  the  play  of  his  sensibilities.  He  cannot  be  an  inde- 
pendent being  complete  in  himself  with  a  life  and  experience 
which  owe  nothing  to  his  relations  with  the  race.  Even  the 
mature  man  carries  the  traditions  of  the  race  with  him  into 
solitude.  He  is  bom  of  the  race,  born  into  it,  a  constituent 
of  its  unity,  inseparable  from  it.  The  substance  cannot  be 
divided.  There  is  distinction  of  persons,  not  division  of  the 
substance. 

We  reverently  believe  that  the  human  image  is  in  this 
respect,  as  in  others,  a  true  witness  of  the  relations  of  the  several 
Persons  of  the  Godhead  to  the  Unity,  and  to  each  other.  The 
Divine  essence  is  an  indivisible  Unity,  yet  embracing  personal 
distinctions.  No  one  is  capable  of  independent  and  separate 
existence,  for  that  would  be  division  of  the  substance,  and  a 
dissolution  of  the  Unity.  And  to  predicate  infinity  of  each  in 
a  state  of  separation  would  be  to  affirm  three  Gods :  but  as 
there  can  be  only  one  Infinite  Being  in  existence,  to  affirm  the 
existence  of  three  is  equivalent  to  the  affirmation  of  none.  The 
One  Infinite  Being  is  the  Trinity  in  Unity.  **  In  the  unity  of 
the  Godhead  there  be  three  Persons,  of  one  substance,  power, 
and  eternity."  And  to  this  first  and  greatest  of  truths  human 
nature  is  a  witness  chosen  of  God.  H.  walulcb. 

The  writer  takes  leave  to  say  that  years  after  he  had  for- 
mulated his  own  views  on  the  subject  of  this  article,  he  met 
with  two  books  formally  and  ably  discussing  the  same  subject 
fundamentally  on  the  same  grounds,  viz.,  one  by  Dr.  Kidd 
of  Aberdeen,  entitled  An  Essay  on  the  Trinity^  published  in 
1815,  and  the  other  by  William  Cook,  D.D.,  entitled  Th^ 
Deity :  an  Aryument  on  the  Existence^  Attributes^  and  Personal 
Distinctions  of  the  Godhead, 
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^H£  Christian  life  is,  in  almost  all  cases,  such  a  combination 
^  of  duty  an'd  patience  that  the  motive  under  which  it  may 
be  reasonably  undertaken  and  successfully  carried  out  demands 
the  Christian  man's  most  careful  and  constant  attention. 

That  there  is  this  combination  of  the  active  and  the  passive 
in  the  Christian  life  will  be  obvious  to  those  who  have  had 
the  slightest  experience  or  observation  in  the  matter  concerned. 
Christian  men  have  both  to  work  and  to  be  patient  *'  They 
labour  and  faint  not "  (Rev,  ii  3).  They  have  to  obey  the 
Divine  will,  and  to  sufier  it  They  have  to  put  forth  positive 
energy  to  positive  work,  and  they  have  to  oppose  meekness 
and  patience  to  various  trials  and  discouragements.  These 
are  the  two  spheres  or  departments  between  which  a  Christian's 
whole  life  is  divided.  The  various  proportions  in  which  they 
fall  to  the  lot  of  different  Christians  the  Lord  himself  decides ; 
and  his  undoubted  lordship  or  sovereignty  he  often  strikingly 
exhibits  by  the  peculiar  proportions  and  allotments  which  he 
makes.  To  some  a  long  career  of  active  labour  is  assigned, 
and  a  large  share  of  health  and  vigour  and  enjoyment  given 
to  expend  on  energetic  duty.  They  are  a  tower  of  strength 
to  eveiy  child  of  God  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  there  is  no 
end  of  their  "  works  of  faith  and  labours  of  love."  "  Patience 
of  faith,"  again — ^waters  of  a  full  cup — wearisome  days  and 
nights ; — these  are  what  often  force  others  to  discover  or  invent 
some  means  of  usefulness  which  an  invalid  may  cultivate ;  and 
it  would  be  hard  to  say  how  often  and  how  extensively,  in 
this  light,  the  world  has  been  indebted  to  invalid  members  of 
the  Church.  Through  personal  disease  or  afSiction,  some  are 
seldom  suffered  to  put  their  hand  to  much  positive  duty; 
others,  through  peculiar  health  and  happiness,  are  seldom 
laid  aside  or  restrained  from  it 

Indeed,  there  are  none  of  Christ's  who  have  not  both  had 
positive  work  to  do,  and  not  a  little  suffering  to  endure.  The 
words  of  the  blessed  Bedeemer  to  Ephesus  have  been  in  every 
age  applicable  to  more  than  the  Ephesians:   "I  know  thy 
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works,  and  thy  labour,  and  thy  patience,  and  how  thou  canst 
not  bear  them  which  are  evil :  and  thou  hast  tried  them  which 
say  they  are  apostles,  and  are  not,  and  hast  found  them  liars : 
and  hast  borne,  and  hast  patience,  for  my  name's  sake  hast 
laboured,  and  hast  not  fainted"  (Rev.  ii  2,  3).    Active  and  ] 

energetic  forthputting  of  positive  obedience  on  the  one  hand»  | 

and  meek  and  patient  submission  to  trial  on  the  other,  often-  ' 

times  cannot  be  separated.  In  Jesus  himself  personally  they 
could  never  be  separated  at  all.  In  obeying,  he  suffered ;  in 
suflTering,  he  obeyed  Herein  was  his  matchless  perfection, 
"  He  learned  obedience  by  the  things  which  he  suffered,  and  being 
made  perfect,  he  became  the  author  of  eternal  salvation  to  all 
them  thai  obey  him  "  (Heb.  v.  8).  His  position  no  doubt  was 
peculiar.  He  had  to  obey  the  commanding  element  of  the  Law, 
and  at  the  same  time  endure  its  curse ;  and  the  perfect  com- 
bination of  these  constituted  the  TereXjearai :  "  It  is  finished." 
Now  we  are  told  that  ''every  one  shall  be  perfected  as  his 
master  "  (Luke  vi.  40).  But  every  act  of  obedience  he  rendered 
was  in  the  face  of  painful  discouragement  and  sufiering; 
every  suffering  he  submitted  to  was  a  positive  offering  of 
himself.  His  ever-matchless  death  upon  the  cross  combined 
these  two  elements  perfectly ;  each  also  in  the  highest  degree. 
He  died ;  but,  more  than  this,  he  laid  down  his  life ;  he  gave 
himself  io  God ;  he  gave  his  life  a  ransom  for  many;  by  his  "  one 
offering  he  hath  for  ever  perfected  them  that  are  sanctified " 
(Heb.  X.  14).  "He  learned  obedience  by  the  things  which  he 
suffered  "  (Heb.  v.  8). 

As  it  was  always  thus  with  Christ,  it  is  frequently  so  with 
his  people.  "  The  disciple  is  not  above  his  master,  nor  the 
servant  above  his  lord"  (Matt.  x.  24).  To  add  suffering  to 
his  duty,  they  persecuted  him;  think  you  they  will  not 
persecute  you  also  ?  Yea,  your  active  duties  are  often  trials  ; 
your  trials^  it  is  often  your  duty  to  go  forth  and  meet  them. 
There  is  often  no  separating  of  the  two  departments  of  active 
exertion  and  discouraging  pain.  The  very  design  of  Provid- 
ence with  the  Christian  often  seems  to  be  to  vary  his  duties, 
and  to  vary  his  trials  continually ;  and  to  produce  still  greater 
variation  by  varying  their  combinations  and  proportions. 
New  difficult  duties  and  new  distressing  trials  seem  purposely 
assigned  by  the  Lord  to  his  people,  to  exercise  their  faith  iu 
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»*very  variety  of  action,  and  increase  their  dependence — their 
direct  dependence — ^upon  himself.  Experience  is  precious : 
4tt<  th^  Lord  wHL  not  suffer  believing  sovh  to  gather  experience^ 
in  such  fashion  as  to  dispense  vnthfaiih.  Were  your  combination 
of  duties  and  trials  always  the  same  as  had  been  assigned  to  you 
before,  you  would  lean  on  your  past  experienu  and  forget  to 
make  the  Lord  your  present  refuge  and  your  strength.  By 
continually  varying  these  duties  and  trials,  and  especially  by 
continuaUy  varying  their  combinations,  God  is  ever  bringing 
you  into  new  circumstances  in  which  your  experience  fails  you, 
and  you  must  in  conscious  helplessness  and  ignorance  betake 
yourself  to  the  light  and  power  of  the  Lord,  till  at  last  '* patience 
bave  her  perfect  rixyrk^  and  ye  be  found  perfect  and  entire, 
wanting  nothing"  (James  L  4).  And  it  is  on  grounds  like 
these  that  God  expects  Christian  souls  to  be  nothing  less  than 
grateful  to  him  for  their  trials,  and  that  the  apostle  gives  the 
somewhat  startling  yet  reasonable  call :  "  Count  it  all  joy, 
brethren,  when  ye  fall  into  divers  temptations" — or  trials 
{James  i  2). 

To  abide  in  active  duty  faithfully,  and  simultaneously  bear 
trial  meekly :  to  work  (not  the  dilettante  trifling  that  some  call 

*  Brptrience  is  frequently  the  sam  and  substance  of  what  ve  gather  from 
oQr/a«[irre«,  more  than  onr  mcceues.  Let  not  an  invalid  be  discouraged  by 
that,  Dor  anything  else.  Experience  is  valuable  in  its  own  place.  How 
often  have  we  seen  it  degenerate,  narrow,  so  limited  that  young  people 
lao^  among  themselves,  and  not  always  without  reason.  Fes,  experience 
^  its  pUce,  and  for  many  reasons  we  should  like  to  write  on  this  subject, 
though  it  were  only  to  guard  against  risks  and  abuses.  There  are  no  risks  and 
*bases  shout  Christ.  "  Do  not  make  a  God  of  your  experience,"  we  have 
Men  more  than  one  Christian,  to  whom  we  were  inclined  to  say.  Christ  is 
A  God  already — the  only  living  and  true  God.  You  can  never  be  in  excess 
with  yoor  love  and  regard  for  him.  May  your  experience  of  him  ever  be 
*>*  in  these  words : — 
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The  precious  love  of  Jesus  fill  thy  heart. 
And  overflow  thy  soul  in  every  part — 
A  fount  of  living  waters  welling  o'er. 
Expanding,  deepening  ever  more  and  more  ! 

0  may  his  presence  cheer  thee  on  thy  way  ! 
A  blessing  fresh  from  Heaven,  day  by  day 
Keeping  in  perfect  peace  thy  trusting  soul, 
And  exercising  o'er  thee  sweet  controL 

May  Jesus  beju*  thee  on  his  own  dear  breast. 
Pillow  thy  head,  and  bid  thee  calmly  rest — 
Lull  thee  with  sweetest  songs  from  Heaven  above, 
And  soothe  thy  soul  with  gentle  strains  of  love ! " 
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work,  but  to  work  hard),  and  be  patient  too :  to  labour  and  not 
to  faint :  to  hold  on  unshrinkingly  in  the  face  of  all  discourage- 
ment;   for  all  this  a  high,  a  powerful  motive  is  required.  '> 
Where  shall  such  a  motive  be  found  ?                                                     \ 

Christ  always  recognises  it  where  it  is  in  action :  "  For  my  j 

name's  saJce  thou  hast  laboured,  and  not  fainted."     And  every  | 

other  motive  has  been  found  to  break  down. 

Both  ''  to  labour  and  be  patient  for  Christ's  name's  sake " 
implies  both  personal  regard  and  affection  for  himself,  and 
regard  for  his  honour ;  that  is,  personal  affection  between  him 
and  you  secretly,  and  regard  for  his  honour  publicly.  Tis 
of  especial  moment  to  remember  that  motive  adequate  to 
sustain  the  life  of  Christian  activity  and  endurance  is  simply 
impossible,  short  of  personal  supreme  attsu^hment  to  Christ 
himself,  personal  admiration  of  his  character,  gratitude  for 
his  so  great  and  exceptional  services,  and  in  a  word  truly  per- 
sonal love  to  the  Bedeemer.  When  one  labours  on  diligently 
and  bears  up  bravely  in  his  service,  he  is  doing  so  for  his 
sake.  Your  secret  love  to  him,  your  secret  intercourse  with 
him,  your  profound  sense  of  obligation  to  him,  and  your 
unbounded  admiration  of  him — all  these  re-animate  you  anew 
continually  in  suiting  and  suffering  in  his  service.  His  glorious 
love-worthiness,  and  the  love  he  hath  shown  to  you ; — ^these, 
apprehended  by  spiritual  intelligence  and  personal  appropriating 
faith,  bind  you  in  adoring  love  to  his  person,  and  bind  you 
thereby  to  his  service.  His  own  infinitely  glorious  perfections, 
his  infinitely  gracious  regard  toward  you — these  you  cannot 
increasingly  apprehend  by  faith,  and  appreciate  by  the 
illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  without  seeing  that  there  is 
not  anything  but  you  ought  willingly,  when  called  upon,  to 
do  or  to  suffer  for  his  saka 

The  personal  element  will  constantly  be  found  indispensable. 
And  yet  there  is  an  insidious  proneness  to  dispense  with  it. 
For  the  deepest  element  of  our  depravity  is  our  ungodliness — 
our  natural  proneness  to  live,  and  desire  to  live,  without  God  in 
the  world.  The  Christian  life  is  one  continued  struggle  and 
contest  with  that  inveterate  tendency  to  regard  religion  as  some- 
thing different  from  right  relation  and  love  to  a  personal  God, 
and  right  subjection  of  ourselves  to  his  personal  will.  The  gospel 
of  the  grace  of  God  is  constructed  with  the  utmost  possible  in- 
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gennity  and  success  to  meet  and  remedy  that  evil.  It  secures 
the  identifying  of  necessary,  eternal,  moral  law  with  the  personal 
will  of  a  most  amazingly  generous,  self-denying,  and  loving 
Priend,  even  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  the  Lord  Jehovah : 
and  those  with  whom  it  is  vitally  influential  will  find  that  it  is 
always  and  ordy  while  they  are  keeping  Immanuel — God-man 
— in  view  as  a  personal  friend,  and  labouring  and  bearing  up 
for  his  sake,  that  they  are  recJly  succeeding  in  some  measure 
in  running  the  race  that  is  set  before  them. 

^^  For  Jesiis'  sakeT  How  simple  and  commonplace  the 
words !  But  how  noble  the  motive !  Surely  it  is  an  inspiring 
thought, — a  principle  of  power  and  patience  which  we  may 
well  rejoice  to  profess  to  own.  "  For  Jesus'  sake !"  I  discharge 
this  duty ;  I  bear  this  trial : — in  the  face  of  this  carking,  soul- 
withering  trial,  I  discharge  this  painful,  exhausting  duty  : — I 
labour  and  faint  not : — "/iw  Jesus*  sake!* 

Is  not  this  the  motive,  or  reason,  or  ground,  that  the  Father 
himself  professes  in  all  his  purpose  of  grace  and  love  ?  He 
loves  you,  he  saves  you,  he  forgives  you,  he  bears  with  you, 
Le  blesses  you— /or  Jesu^  sake!  When  you  are  miserable, 
he  pities  you,  for  Jesus*  sake ;  when  you  provoke  him,  when 
you  do  what  might  well  forfeit  his  love  and  exhaust  his 
patience,  he  deals  graciously  with  jou—for  Jesus*  sake.  And 
that  means  for  the  love  he  bears  to  Jesus.  And  well  it  is  that 
it  should  be  so.  Any  love  he  might  be  supposed  to  have,  at 
first  hand,  to  you,  how  well  you  know  that  you  have  a  thousand 
times  done  enough  utterly  to  forfeit — finally  to  exhaust  it! 
But  the  love  he  bears  to  Jesus  has  been  from  eternity,  and  will 
be  unto  eternity.  It  is  among  the  eternal  necessities  of  God- 
head, with  aU  the  indefectible  and  unchanging  all-sufficiency 
thereof;  not  among  the  contingencies  of  time.  It  is  identical 
with  the  love  of  the  Eternal  Father,  in  the  Eternal  Spirit, 
to  the  Eternal  Son.  The  persons  loving  are  the  same  as  from 
eternity,  but  the  Second  Person  has  become  the  Child  of  Beth- 
lehem— the  Blesser  and  the  Blessing  of  little  children — the 
friend  of  Martha  and  Mary  and  Lazarus — the  meek  and  lowly 
— the  man  Christ  Jesus — bone  of  our  bone  and  flesh  of  our 
flesh — our  representative,  substitute,  surety.  In  these  capacities 
the  eternal  love  of  Godhead  in  the  person  of  the  Father  to  him 
remains  as  before.    And  being  at  once  eternal,  infinite,  neces- 
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sary  on  the  one  hand,  and  sovereign,  gracioug,  covenanted  on 
the  other,  it  is  inexhaustible,  inalienable,  unchangeable.  'Tis 
difficult  to  say  whether  this  love  now  is  more  love  to  Jesus  in 
you,  or  love  to  you  in  Him.  It  is  at  least  the  love  in  Godhead 
which  the  Father,  so  to  speak,  draws  upon  when  he  loveth 
you,  a  sinner :  and  there  is  no  other  which  would  stand  the 
drain  or  draft  upon  it  which  loving  you  a  sinner  must  make 
upon  it  Hence  the  full  assurance  of  faith.  Hence  your 
continual  appeal  to  the  Father  to  hear  your  supplications /or 
Jems'  sake.  Hence  the  humble  believer's  right  to  hold  that 
from  the  love  of  God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  "  neither  death 
nor  life,  nor  angels  nor  principalities  nor  powers,  nor  things 
present  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height  nor  depth  nor  any  other 
creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us"  (Rom.  viiL  38,  39). 

But  if  even  God's  eternal  purpose  of  love  and  actings  in 
grace  towards  us  are  all /or  Jesus'  sake,  how  well  may  we  resign 
our  hearts  and  wills  to  the  influence  of  the  same  motive  also, 
that,  in  acting  from  it,  we  may  be  just  so  much  the  more,  and 
that  literally,  even  as  our  Father  in  heaven !  For  with  intense 
literality  of  truth,  it  is  Oodlike  to  act  from  a  regard  to  Jesus, 
from  esteem,  admiration,  and  love  to  Him.  And  if  the  Father  s 
regard  to  Jesus  yielded  a  love  to  us  which  all  our  depravity 
and  faithlessness  and  provocation  never  exhausted,  shall  not 
the  same  motive  on  our  part  yield  a  motive-power  to  stimulate 
for  active  duty  and  sustain  under  afflictive  and  probationary 
dispensations,  which  shall  be  literally  and  in  all  possible  eventu- 
alities endlessly  varied  and  sufficient  ? 

The  liveliness  and  constantly  quickening  element  in  evan- 
gelical  religion  resulting  from  the  predominance  of  the  personal 
element  is  reciprocally  brought  out  very  wonderfully,  when 
Jesus,  in  anticipation  of  his  baptism  of  blood  and  wrath, 
devoting  himself  as  an  expiatory  or  atoning  victim,  says,  "  For 
their  sokes  I  sanctify  myself,  that  they  also  may  be  sanctified." 
But  there  is  another  consideration.  Tou  remember  the  terms 
in  which  Jesus  asserted  that  fundamental  and  all-embracing 
exchange  of  places  which  we  tried  to  explain  in  July  number, 
and  of  which  the  Scripture  speaks  in  the  words,  "  Ye  know  the 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  though  he  was  rich,  yet 
for  our  sakes  became  poor,  that  we  through  his  poverty  might 
be  made  rich"  (2  Cor.  viii.  9).     For  our  sakes  !    View  every  par- 
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ticular  of  his  career  in  this  light.  Bring  in  the  action  of  this 
motive,  and  consider  it  as  influentially  and  guidingly  in  opera- 
tion at  eveiy  successive  stage  of  Christ's  vicarious  duties  and 
griefs.  See  how  in  his  temptations  to  abandon  his  duties  (and 
we  may  take  temptation  to  abandon  duty  for  a  very  model  of  the 
union  of  the  active  and  the  passive  in  the  Redeemer's  career) — 
see  how  he  meets  every  fawning  hint  or  staggering  alarm-cry 
from  the  tempter  with  the  self-animating  resolution :  '  It  is /or 
their  sokes  I  do  it ;  for  their  sakes  I  became  thus  poor/  The 
Church  in  fact  may  almost  reciprocate  Christ's  own  language, 
'  We  know  thy  works,  most  blessed  Hedeemer,  and  thy  patience, 
and  how  for  our  sake  thou  hast  borne,  and  hast  had  patience, 
and  hast  laboured,  and  hast  not  fainted.'  And  if  that  be  true, 
then  how  exactly  suitable  and  responsive,  how  precisely  due, 
and  how  imperatively  called  for,  that  we  should  perseveringly 
conduct  our  career  and  patiently  "bear  up  under  its  provings  "^ 
(James  i  22), /(w  his  sake. 

Who  is  among  us  that  places  our  energy  and  patience  under 
the  rule  of  this  noble  motive  ? — under  the  inspiring  influence 
of  our  adoring  and  grateful  personal  regard  to  Jesus  ?  (We 
speak  upon  the  point  as  remembering,  alas  I  how  much  one 
may  gain  of  knowledge,  on  such  a  point,  often  more  from  failure 
than  success.)  And  will  you  be  slack  to  give  obvious  and 
world-perceptible  evidence  of  its  animating  and  sustaining 
power — its  power  to  animate  you  in  all  zeal  for  good  works — 
to  sustain  you  in  all  patience  under  trial  ?  When  will  it  be 
time  for  you  to  stay  your  hand  in  your  labours,  or  faint  beneath 
your  troubles* — so  long  as  you  can  say  of  Jesus,  "  The  Lord 
liveth;  and  blessed  be  my  rock"?  (2  Sam.  xxii.  47.)  Be  the 
work  only  for  his  sake,  will  not  the  thought  that  it  is  for  his 
sake  prompt  the  needed  perseverance  ?  Be  the  trial  only  for 
his  sake, — will  not  the  thought  of  it  being  for  his  sake  produce 
the  needed  patience?  You  are  not  prepared,  are  you,  to 
acknowledge  that  this  motive  can  be  worn  out;  that  its 
influence  can  be  limited ;  that  its  power  to  stimulate  to  energy 

^  The  true  rendering  is,  "  Blessed  is  the  man  that  stands  out  his  provings^ 
for  when  he  is  proved  he  shall  receive  the  crown  of  life,  which  the  Lord  hath 
promised  to  them  that  love  him." 

'Was  it  not  John  Newton  who  exclaimed,  when  justifying  his  long 
continued  active  occupation  of  the  pulpit,  *'  When  will  it  he  time  for  the 
grtdously  saved  old  African  hlasphemer  to  give  up  preaching  Christ?" 
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or  soothe  into  ineekness  (two  things  so  awfully  difficult  to 
combine)  is  less  than  inexhaustible?  No;  let  those  who 
labour  from  minor  motives,  and  for  earthly  objects, — ^for  the 
worlds  riches  and  applause, — ^let  them  come  upon  the  limits 
of  their  motives.  Let  them  learn  by  experience  that  prompt- 
ing and  sustaining  principles,  fitted  to  meet  literally  every 
crisis,  is  what  they  do  not  possess:  that  their  precise  and 
discriminating  want  is  that  they  have  no  motive  calculated 
literally  for  all  circumstances,  and  competent  to  all  demands 
upon  it.  But  be  it  yours  to  prove^ — ^to  bring  these  things 
(otherwise  invisible)  out  into  demonstration — in  the  every-day 
sphere  of  only  too  terribly  real  human  life,  with  its  vicissitudes 
of  lively  activities  and  languid  sicknesses  and  inextricable 
sorrows, — and  thus  to  give  ocular  demonstration  and  conclusive 
proof,  that  in  acting  from  an  adoring  and  affectionate  regard 
to  Jesus  Christ  you  have  found  a  motive  which,  like  the  fear 
of  the  Lord  (and  which,  indeed,  is  embraced  in  it),  "endureth 
for  ever;"  a  motive  continually  fresh  and  powerful — applicable 
to  all  the  variations  that  your  case  actually  undeigoes,  and  all 
the  variations  that  even  any  case  can  ?  When  tempted  to  resile 
from  some  painful  post  of  duty,  or  to  cease  from  some  sore 
effort  to  possess  your  soul  in  patience, — let  the  love  and  (let 
me  dare  to  say  it)  the  loveableness,  the  love- worthiness  and 
loving-kindness,  of  Jesus  come  into  remembrance.  Betake 
yourself  to  the  consideration  of  the  glory  and  the  grace  of  your 
Master.  And  though  your  foes  sting  you — as  the  more  mali- 
ciously they  will,  the  more  they  see  you  inexplicably  evading 
their  malice,  and  making  it  sting  themselves  tenfold  more 
than  you — ^let  your  soul  return  unto  its  love  and  its  rest.  For 
Jesus'  sake  resume  your  energy,  and  for  Jesus'  sake  maintain 
your  patience. 

It  is  of  importance,  however,  to  watch  over  the  thorough 
healthiness  of  the  mind  in  Christian  motives,  with  which  the 
world  cannot  sympathise;  and  while  we  are  the  thorough 
advocates  of  a  manly  enthusiasm,  we  would  earnestly  guard 
against  whatsoever  is  fanatical  Certainly,  to  be  conducting 
one's  life  from  a  leading  consideration  to  our  regard  for  an 
absent  (in  one  sense)  and  unseen  person,  might  easily  become 
fanatical,  sentimental,  and  disorganising.  But  if  it  be  not  only 
for  Jesus'  sake  (or  secret  regard  for  him)  that  you  work  and 
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suffer^  but  for  his  name's  sake  (for  his  public  honour),  it  is 
different.  Not  merely  your  private  and  individual  friendship 
is  then  concerned  in  your  labour  and  patience;  but  also 
Christ's  name^  according  to  scriptural  wont,  being  the  embodied 
manifestation  of  his  glory  as  in  the  written  Word,  you  have  a 
cognisable  and  permanent  standard  of  appeal, — a  touchstone 
and  safeguard,  that  is  beyond  all  serviceableness  and  value. 
No  man  can  in  that  case  fanaticise  himself  and  shelter  him- 
self from  being  called  to  account,  on  the  plea  that  he  is  acting 
from  feelings  with  which  no  one  has  a  right  to  interfere,  or  of 
which  no  one  has  means  or  capacity  of  judging.  The  right  and 
responsibility  of  private  judgment  will  always  be  safe  in  the 
Church  as  long  as  she  is  Protestant,  and  holds  the  correct,  ie.  the 
Westminster,  doctrine  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Word.  But  the 
capacity  in  the  Church  to  assert  and  defend  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  as  in  the  last  resort  truly  individual,  will  always 
depend  on  its  not  being  carried  to  a  fanatical  excess.  Personal 
love  to  Christ  is  indispensable,  and  unless  coupled  with  recog* 
nition  of  and  regard  for  the  ostensible  revelation  of  his  name, 
and  thoroughly  stateable  character,  and  descriptible  and  well 
described  personality  as  in  the  Word,  might  give  the  Church  an 
amount  of  trouble  which  it  would  be  alike  difficult  to  endure 
or  to  control  How  unutterably  important  is  it,  then,  that  we 
should  carefully  avoid  everything  that  would  foster  what  could 
call  itself  an  adoring  and  grateful  regard  for  what  might  turn 
out  little  more  than  the  picture  of  a  heated  imagination:  and 
to  see  to  it  that  it  is  the  very  Jesus  of  the  Bible,  and  his  name 
and  glory  and  honour  as  there  set  forth,  that  we  are  concerned 
for — willing  always  to  be  taken  to  task  and  called  in  question 
on  this  matter,  if  it  only  be  the  Word  of  God  that  is  the  ulti- 
mate referee  1 

In  a  word,  the  motive  of  which  we  have  spoken  is  incom- 
plete (under  the  circumstances,  in  which  it  must  be  here 
helow  called  into  requisition  and  drawn  upon)  unless  you 
can  supplement  the  phrase  "  for  Christ's  sake "  by  the  fuller 
and  more  complete  expression,  **for  Chriafs  name's  sake," 
The  faithful  Christian  will  not  only  maintain,  in  his  own 
<ou2,  an  adoring  and  affectionate  reference  in  all  things  to 
Jesas ;  but  on  the  outward  platform  of  his  life  it  will  be  his 
aim  and  effort  to  embody  His  revealed  character  and  declare 
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His  name;  to  make  liis  beloved  Master's  name  renowned; 
to  commend  his  religion  and  his  truth  to  those  who  as  yet 
)iave  not  embraced  them ;  to  stimulate  and  atrengthen,  in 
their  ]ove  and  practice  of  them,  those  who  have;  to  adorn 
the  gospel  by  exhibiting  its  influence  in  a  life  reflecting  all 
that  is  fair  and  pure  and  true  and  honourable,  and  frank  and 
noble  and  of  good  report:  to  stop  the  mouths  of  the  adversary, 
and  wrest  from  them  every  plea  or  pretence  for  the  lejeclion 
of  the  faith ;  to  outstrip  the  world  in  those  virtues  which  the 
world  can  comprehend  and  cultivate,  and  to  realise  and  illus- 
trate those  graces  which  the  world  can  neither  reach  nor  decry : 
— thus  placing  the  crown  of  super-eminent  royalty  on  Chris- 
tianity, or  rather  on  Christ : — this,  in  fact,  is  the  mission  and 
should  be  the  aim  of  every  Christian  soul  among  us,  and  not 
oF  those  only  who  becenie  ordained  missionaries,  expressly  so 
called.  To  make  Christ's  name  great  and  honourable — what 
ought  we  not  willingly  and  laboriously  to  do  ? — what  ought  we 
not  quietly  and  unmurmuringly  to  bear?  And  if  at  any  time 
we  are  tempted  to  abandon  our  exertions,  or  succumb  beneath 
our  trials,  what  reanimating  influence — as  of  a  war-tmnpet, 
ia  one  view,  rekindling  our  energy, — as  of  an  anodyne,  in 
another,  soothing  our  ruffled  spirit  into  quiet,  as  a  loving  little 
child  getting  "  a  good  ery"  on  a  mother's  bosom — may  we  not 
find  in  the  blessed  resolution, '  I  will  return  to  my  thankless 
toil,  I  will  still  bear  this  weary  trial, — for  the  sake  of  the  name 
of  Jesus — to  shield  that  name  from  dishonour,  to  cover  that 
name  with  glory'  ? 

'Yea;  that  name'  (may  every  believing  soul  go  on  to  say) 
'  has  been  a  shield  to  me  :  to  me  that  name  has  been  a  glory. 
"When  I  had  thrown  away  my  glory,  and  lay  polluted  ifa  my 
shame ;  when,  as  a  sinful  man,  without  a  shield  of  any  kind  I 
lay  open  to  the  scorn  of  holy  abhorrence  and  the  stroke  of 
righteous  vengeance,  the  Father  cast  around  me  the  name  of 
Jesus,  and  at  once  it  was  my  shield  and  my  glory.  It  yielded 
me  most  righteous  and  unchallengeable  protection  from  righteous 
wrath — the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  being  Judge  :  it  gave  me  a 
claim  to  glory  and  honour,  as  weU  as  immort«dity.  Not  for  my 
name's  saJce  did  he  do  his  deeds  of  love  and  grace  omnipotent; 
let  that  always  be  well  known  onto  me.  "When  a  dying 
Immanuel  says,  "  For  their  sokes  I  sanctify  myself,"  that  they 
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also  may  be  sanctified :  still  in  reality  the  harmony  of  truth 
remains  unaltered.     He  might,  in  free  love,  do  much  for  my- 
self; he  could  in  justice  do  nothing  whatever  for  my  name's 
sake.     "  For  his  ovyn  name's  sake,"  be  it  ever  known,  he  could 
and  did  work  for  my  recovery  and  salvation, — his  own  name's 
sake  which  I  had  polluted  and  profaned.    He  wrought /or  m€, 
for  his  own  name's  sake ;  he  wrought  in  me,  for  his  own  name's 
sake.    For  his  own  name's  sake  he  pardoned  mine  iniquity  when 
it  was  great     He  restored  my  soul,  and  caused  me  to  walk 
in  the  paths  of  righteousness,  even  for  his  own  name's  sake. 
And  when  I  had  by  his  own  power  and  grace  broken  off  from 
my  mighty  tyrant,  and  passed  through  the  flood  on  foot,  and 
sung  my  song  of  victory  upon  the  shore,  and  tasted  angels' 
bread  in  the  wilderness,  and  drunk  of  that  Rock  that  followed 
me — and  that  Eock  was  Christ ;  when,  even  after  all  this  grace 
of  my  Lord, — ^ingrate  that  I  was  and  corrupt — I  burst  the  bonds 
of  gratitude  and  love  and  loyalty,  and  made  again  for  Egypt 
and  its  flesh-pots,  and  provoked  the  Lord  till  his  fury  came  up 
on  his  face,  and  he  threatened  to  disown  and  disinherit  me, 
and  cast  me  off, — fairly  affrighted  and  alarmed,  I  hied  me  to 
his  feet,  and  I  could  find  no  plea,  neither  peace  nor  plea,  till 
I  found  it  in  his  own  "  name."    But  it  failed  me  not.     For  I 
said  nnto  him,  "  Lest  the  Egyptians  hear  of  it,"  for  they  know 
that  I  have  professed  thy  name  and  covenant  and  service, — they 
know  that  thou  hast  been  with  me  in  better  days,  and  hast 
brought  me  out  with  an  high  hand  and  an  outstretched  arm  to 
be  a  Father  unto  me :  and  now  shouldest  thou  slay  and  disin- 
herit me,  and  leave  me  to  perish,  they  will  say  it  was  because 
thou  wast  not  able  to  bring  me  into  the  land ;  and  what  wilt 
thou  do  to  thy  great  name  ?    And  when  my  spirit  had  mightily 
grappled  with,  and  cleaved  thus  unto  thy  name ;  when  the 
honour  of  that  name  had  again  become  my  highest  desire; 
when  once  more  I  had  entered  into  sympathy  with  its  claims 
and  glory,  and  my  smitten,  withered  heart  revived  with  satis- 
faction at  the  thought  that  even  still  in  me — yea,  eminently, 
the  more  eminently  the  more  clamant  the  necessity, — the  name 
of  Christ  might  yet  be  made  great,  for  a  pattern  to  those  who 
should  hereafter  believe  on  him  to  life  everlasting  (1  Tim.  i  16) ; 
my  plea  was  prevailing  with  God,  step  by  step,  as  it  was 
returningly  delighting  me;  and  for  his  own  name's  sake  he 
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was  reconciled  to  ma,  and  iiistated  me  once  more  in  his  favour 
iind  his  work. 

'And  now,  if  hia  name  when  I  pleaded  it  with  him  prevuled 
cvea  unto  this  that  he  wrought  for  me  and  had  patience,  in 
fiice  of  my  ingratitude,  instability,  offensiveuess,  and  provoca- 
tions,— ohl  surely  I  ongbt  to  work  now  and  be  patient,  even 
till  he  has  i-eason  to  say  :  "  I  know  that  for  my  name's  sake 
thoa  bast  laboured,  and  hast  not  fainted."' 

'Tis  a  gi-eat  thing  to  remember  that  ht  knows  when,  for 
his  name's  sake,  you  "  labour  and  faint  not"  Christ  knoweth 
it.  The  world  cannot  know  it.  The  peculiar  upholding 
Christian  motive  the  world  cannot  comprehend.  And  hence 
the  intense  indignation  that  a  Christian  man  feels  at  the  dis- 
i^raceful  minunderstandings  to  which  he  is  so  often  subjected, 
14  often  followed  by  the  revulsion  of  kind  compassion  in  the 
]jlain  thought, — Eeally,  after  all,  how  could  they  know  better? 
It  must  always  be  a  first  principle,  that  the  moving  powers 
:ind  sustaining  energies  of  a  life  of  faith  He  beyond  the  penetra- 
tion of  the  natural  man.  To  rationalise  away  here  is  treason. 
The  doctrine  of  man's  total  depravity  must  be  stated  most 
distinctly  and  emphatically,  if  there  is  to  be  any  gospel  at  all. 
'i'he  need  of  an  absolutely  new  life,  which  no  mere  moral 
excellencies  nor  scientific  cultivations  ever  can  dispense  with, 
must  be  insisted  on.  The  beautiful  and  indeed  entrancing 
([ualities  of  this  new  life,  taking  for  granted  as  they  do  a 
Cod  in  Tri-unity,  and  the  delightful  relations  of  the  Persons  as 
arranged  and  averred  in  the  covenant  of  grace,  cannot  be 
dwelt  upon  here.  But  there  is  nothing  about  them  that  proud 
Science  can  dare  to  throw  nature's  scorn  upon.  If  we  have 
believed  on  Jesus,  it  must  ever  be  maintained  that  "  Hence- 
fnrth  the  worid  knoweth  ua  not."  Seasonably  we  decline  the 
uorld's  judgment.  Little  sympathy  need  we  expect  or  care 
for  at  the  world's  hands,  in  anything  so  peculiarly  evangelical 
and  spiritual  as  "labouring  without  fainting  for  the  sake  of 
the  name  of  Jesus."     The  world  knoweth  us  not. 

Perhaps  the  Church  knoweth  iw  not.  And  that  is  a  very  hard 
case  to  have  to  contemplate.  It  is,  however,  most  encouraging 
to  notice  that  Holy  Scripture  has  anticipated  it ;  and  that  no 
strange  thing  has  happened  to  us  when  it  occurs.    "  Doabtless 
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thoii  art  our  Father,  though  Abraham  be  ignorant  of  us,  and 
Israel  acknowledge  us  not ;  thou,  0  Lord,  art  our  Father ;  from 
everlasting  is  thy  name"  (Isa.  Ixiii.  16), — that  name,  for  whose 
sake  *'  we  labour  and  faint  not."  Yet  it  is  a  very  hard  case 
when  fellow-Christians  misunderstand  your  motive,  and  requires 
great  self-denial  and  Christian  firmness  to  endure  it.  There  is, 
however,  always  sufficiency  of  Christian  thought  and  feeling  to 
enable  one,  through  grace,  to  succeed.  Man  is  not  omniscient. 
Your  own  imperfections,  also,  may  damage  and  diminish  the 
evidence  of  your  single-eyed,  unselfish,  self-denying  service. 
You  were  not  alvxiys  Christ's.  You  were  not  born  a  Christian. 
You  had  to  be  bom  again.  And  you  may  have  to  endure  the 
taunts  which  reference  (both  by  an  ungodly  world  and  a  silly 
and  decadent  Church)  to  what  you  were  before  you  were  Christ's 
subjects  you  to.  Paul  had,  and  wisely  anticipated  :  "  I  am  the 
least  of  the  apostles,  that  am  not  meet  to  be  called  an  apostle, 
because  I  persecuted  the  Church  of  God  "  (1  Cor.  xv.  9).  And 
John  Calvin,  even  amidst  all  his  amazing  self-denial  and 
laboriousness,  had  to  suffer  from  the  same  cause, — ^malignant 
and  devilish  reference  to  the  days  before  he  was  Christ's.  How 
touching  the  patience  of  his  answer : — "  The  man  grvdges  me 
my  salvation  ! "  Well,  however,  may  we  cultivate  patience 
and  seek  wisdom  under  misunderstanding  which  our  own  very 
blameworthy  delay  in  becoming  Christ's,  or  our  many  blameable 
defects  and  inconsistencies  since,  may  have  caused.  Of  course 
you  are  entitled  to  the  acknowledgment  of  your  integrity,  to 
sympathy  with  your  Christian  purpose  and  procedure,  your 
perseverance  and  your  patience :  and  you  may  be  tempted  to 
the  stinging  rejoinder,  "God  shall  smite  thee,  thou  whited 
wall"  (Acts  xxiii.  3).  But  why  be  overmuch  moved?  In 
one  way  or  another  Christian  souls  mvst  be  taught  that 
"  Jehovah-Tzidkenu  is  all  things ;"  that  God-in-Christ,  as  the 
portion  of  the  soul,  has  to  be  taken  before  all,  and  in  the  room 
of  all,  and  really  in  all  cases  in  a  dying  hour  as  alone  enough. 
And  to  the  Christian  invalid  it  may  be  said, '  Why  grudge,  my 
friend,  if  the  Lord  makes  a  point  of  teaching  you  earlier  than 
be  does  most  people?'  And  though  an  accumulation  of 
sorrows  shoxQd  happen  to  you,  why  be  shaken  or  despond  ?  The 
Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  bis.  The  Lord  understandeth  all 
VOL,  xxxn. — ^No.  cxxn.  f 
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hearts  and  knoweth  the  imaginatioDS  of  the  thoughts.    There 
is  not  a  duty  you  dischai^e  for  his  sake,  however  humhle, 
however  trivial,  however  secret,  but  he  taketh   notice  and 
beareth  it  in  remembrance.    There  is  not  an  insult  that  you 
quietly  bear  for  his  sake,  and  to  ward  off  dishonour  from  his 
name,  but  the  Lord  God  Immanuel,  a  Personal  Friend,  under- 
stands both   the  patience   and   the  motive.      You  may  be 
misjudged  by  others ;  you  have  always  the  relief  that  the  Lord 
cannot  misjudge  you.    You  may  be  misrepresented  by  others ; 
but  in  the  book  of  God's  remembrance  there  are  no  misrepresen- 
tations written  down,  no  perversions,  either  of  the  outward  fact 
or  of  the  secret  feeling.    You  have  always  the  resource  of  a 
quiet  protest  and  appeal  to  him.     He  knoweth  when  for  his 
name's  sake  you  labour  and  do  not  faint.     Often,  too,  it  is  just 
the  necessity  for  those  protests  and  appeals  that  rescues  us  fix)m 
our  inveterate  tendency  to  make  little  or  nothing  of  an  unseen 
Friend ;  that  brings  us  back  to  our  first  love  to  him ;  and  that 
compels  the  delightful  song — "  Whom  having  not  seen  we  love ; 
in  whom  though  now  we  see  him  not,  yet  believing,  we  rejoice 
with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory,  receiving  the  end  of 
our  faith,  even  the  salvation  of  our  souls,"  to  the  full  bringing 
out  of  which  it  is  necessary  that  "  the  trial  of  your  faith,  being 
much  more  precious  than  of  gold  that  perisheth,  though  it  be 
tried  with  fire,  might  be  found  unto  praise  and  honour  and 
glory  at  the  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ"  (1  Peter  i  7-9). 

But  it  is  far  more  encouraging  still  to  bear  in  mind,  not  only 
that  the  Lord  knoweth  that  you  are  dutiful  amidst  patience, 
and  amidst  pain,  it  may  be,  or  sorrow, — patience  in  still  carry- 
ing on  duty ; — not  only  is  this  true,  but  U  is  the  Lord  kimMlf 
who  tells  you  it  is  true.  He  comes  to  assure  you  that  it  is  true, 
and  to  remind  you  when  you  are  forgetful  of  it :  "  /  know 
thy  works,  and  thy  labour,  and  thy  patience"  (Rev.  ii  2). 
And  surely  that  is  unspeakably  more  animating  and  precious 
as  a  direct  communication  to  you  from  Christ  himself  as  to 
his  knowledge  of  your  joint  labours  and  trials.  An  abstract 
doctrinal  statement  to  that  eflTect  never  possibly  could  com- 
fort you  as  express  word  from  Jesus  to  that  eflfect  can  da  Ko 
doubt  worldly  spirits  tell  you  to  be  reasonable,  and  not  talk 
as  if  you  had  verbal  communication  with  God.     Of  course 
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fanaticism  has  to  be  guarded  against.  But  fanaticism  would 
not  be  worth  a  thoughtful  mind  guarding  against,  were  it  not 
for  the  protection  of  that  of  which  fanaticism  is  the  silly  and 
thoughtless  extreme.  And  what  scientifically  able-minded 
Christian  man  will  refuse  the  struggling  soul  the  benefit  of 
the  glorious  utterance  of  God  to  his  aflOlicted  people,  "They 
shall  know  that  /  am  he  that  doth  speak :  behold,  it  is  I " 
(Isa.  liL  6).  Bead  the  whole  chapter.  Eead  from  Isaiah  IL  21 : 
"Hear  this,  thou  afflicted" — staggering  under  thy  trials — 
"  drunken  (but  not  with  wine) ;  I  have  taken  the  cup  of  trem- 
bling out  of  thy  hand,  even  the  dregs  of  the  cup  of  my  fury, 
tbou  shalt  no  more  drink  of  it  again.  I  will  put  it  into  the 
hand  of  them  that  afflict  thee ;  which  have  said  to  thy  soul, 
Bow  down  that  we  may  go  over ;  and  thou  hast  laid  thy  body 
as  the  ground,  and  as  the  street,  to  them  (forsooth)  to  pass 
over"  (Isa.  IL  22,  23).  But  what  saith  Jehovah  God  unto 
thee,  O  troubled  Church  or  child  of  the  Lord?  Bead  all 
that  follows  in  the  next  chapter.  Strength  is  his  who  is  the 
Lord  God  omnipotent,  and  you  worship  no  Unitarian  Deity,  a 
worship  which  is  essentially  not  a  whit  better  than  Atheism. 
You  worship  a  Triune  Deity,  who  in  the  Second  Person 
became  weak,  and  fainted  not  on  a  criminal's  cross,  nor 
yielded  up  the  human  life  he  had  taken  into  his  Divine 
Person,  till  he  claimed  that  all  given  him  to  do  was 
"finished"  (r€r€Ke<rrai) — "It  is  finished"  (John  xix.  30). 
And  for  what  conceivable  object  that  eternal  miracle  (the 
death  of  Jesus)  could  have  been  accomplished,  except  that 
out  of  his  weakness  his  believing  Church  might  be  made 
strong,  and  out  of  his  death  they  might  live  for  ever,  it  is 
impossible  to  conjecture.  Go  not  about  to  say  it  was  for 
others,  not  you.  Bead  again.  Not  only  is  it  a  promise  that 
sorrows,  however  terrible,  shall  end  one  day  (Isa.  liL  1),  and 
that  he  will  make  this  word  omnipotent  as  the  means  of 
ending  them  (lii  15).  But  is  he  not  himself  in  his  own  Person 
(the  second  of  the  Godhead),  the  Word  from  everlasting? 
When  will  we  know  all  the  import  of  his  name  (John 
i.  1-5)  the  Word?  The  gloriously  unexcepted  free  offer  of 
salvation  is  tied  up  with  this  comfort  to  the  Church  and  child 
of  God,  "How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of 
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him  that  biingeth  good  tidings,  that  publiaheth  peace;  that 
briiigath  good  tidings  of  good,  that  publisheth  salvation ;  that 
saith  unto  Zioa,  Thy  God  teigneth  "  (Isa.  lii.  7).  Yes  ;  and  go 
on  with  the  chapter  still.  If  you  are  truly  a  Chri^ian  invalid, 
it  ia  imposaible  for  you  not  to  know  that  a  little  light  upon 
a  fe^  verses  of  the  eternal  and  inspired  Word  (which  is  not 
an  abstract  doctrinal  statement,  but  the  living  uttei'ance  of 
your  Divine  redeeming  friend,  aa  if  he  had  a  very  mouth, — 
and  has  he  not — the  God-Man !)  ia  worth  all  worlds.  The 
\Vor(i  personal  and  the  Word  proclaimed,  also,  how  closely 
related,  almost  identified,  are  they : — 

"  The  word  that  cometb  from  th^  mouth, 

Ib  better  unto  me 
Thin  many  thousftnda  and  great  sums 

Of  gold  and  silver  be."— (Pb.  cxix.  72.) 
And  then  if  you  need,  as  continually  you  do,  the  doctrine  of 
substitution  and  the  cross,  that  you  may  know  the  comfort  of 
living  "  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God  "  (Gal.  ii.  20),  go  on 
with  your  reading,  and  you  have  the  ever-memorable  Isa.  liii. ; 
drink  in  the  "  water  of  life,"  as  Scottish  Christians  have 
ever  been  accustomed  to  find  it  there ;  and  hide  yourself, 
as  you  close  your  reading,  under  the  wings  of  hia  intercession 
who  maketh  intercession  for  the  transgressors,  not  the  holy. 
Will  that  not  do  with  you?  "If  any  man  sin,  we  have  an 
advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous."  If,  in 
very  trembling,  putting  in  claim  for  that  ever-blessed  relief,  yon 
find  you  are  scorned  by  a  malignant  world,  among  whom  it  is 
taken  for  granted  that  God  sends  you  forth  in  the  midst  of 
wuLVES,  you  must  just  repeat  what  in  the  same  circumatanees 
John  Caltih  said,  "This  man  grudges  me  my  salvation!"  and 
you  must  leave  it  to  God  to  show  whether  the  hegrudger  or  the 
grudged  boa  (so  to  apeak)  the  better  portion  of  the  two. 

How  precious  it  is  to  have  "the  glorious  Lord"  (Isa,  zzxiii.  21) 
himself  thus  telling  you  what  he  once  told  these  Epheaians 
(Rev.  iL  2,  3),  but  ia  here  and  now  telling  yourself! — that  he 
knows  how  thou  hast  both  had  "  patience  and  haat  laboured 
and  liast  not  fainted,"  whether  it  be  the  past  or  the  future 
that  is  the  theme  of  your  meditations. 
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1.  Say  that  it  is  the  pmi  you  are  rumiBating  over,  and 
that  you  see  little  to  encourage  you  there.  You  liave  laboured, 
it  is  true,  and  not  &inted ;  and  it  has  been  for  Christ's  name's 
sake  tliat  you  have  managed  that  difficult  attainment.  But 
you  have  had  many  a  temptation  to  faint  You  have  trained 
your  children  (we  may  have  to  say  to  the  invalid  Christian 
mother  or  aunt) ;  you  have  faithfully  taught  your  class  (we 
may  have  to  say  to  the  faithful  Sabbath-school  teacher, 
perhaps  to  the  young  missionary  in  a  far  distant  land) :  and 
little  fruit,  scarcely  a  blade  of  grass  (Fs.  IxxiL  16),  appears. 
You  have  warned  your  graceless,  godless  neighbour;  and 
everything  that  wisdom  could  suggest  to  render  your  word  not 
unacceptable  you  thoughtfully  and  with  prayer  attended  to. 
You  didn't  give  him  those  endless  torrents  of  pious  talk, — 
with  which  the  frank  and  generous  youth,  beginning  to  learn 
science  (with  its  beautiful  brevities  and  richly-rewarding 
studies),  is,  in  the  contrast,  so  much  disgusted ;  as  who  shall 
say  it  is  any  wonder  that  in  such  an  unfortunate  contrast  some 
are  disgusted  ?  Eather  you  watched  to  find  (as  all  Christian 
exhortators  ought  to  do)  "the  word  in  season,"  which — ah, 
"liow  good  is  it!"  (Prov.  xv.  23) ; — you  launched  with  a  secret, 
lo\ing  prayer,  and  you  know  it  was  with  undeniable  love  to 
bis  souL  Yet  his  ungodliness  and  gracelessness  are  as  manifest 
and  rampant  as  ever.  You  have  sacrificed  your  comfort  and 
wanted  your  rest  for  the  good  of  others ;  and  ingratitude  and 
insult  have  been  your  recompence.  You  are  almost  "  weary  in 
well-doing "  (GaL  vi  9).  What  need  you  toil  and  vex  your- 
self any  longer  ?  Why  labour  any  more  ?  or  any  more  bear  up 
in  patience  ? 

Dispirited,  discouraged,  ready  to  resile  from  your  painful 
post,  tempted  and  provoked  to  cast  patience  to  the  winds,  ready 
to  call  the  graceless  and  provoking  wicked  "  whited  walls,"  with 
Paul,  or  perhaps  much  worse.  You  are  sitting — shall  we  say  ? 
— in  your  cheerless  closet  with  folded  hands  and  careworn 
brow,  with  countenance  not  over-cheerful  or  attractive,  scarcely 
ornamented  with  Zion's  beautiful  garments  of  a  meek  and  quiet 
spirit  0  inhabitant  of  Zion!  thy  ICing  cometh  unto  thee,  meek 
and  having  salvation  (Matt  xxi.  5); — in  the  entrancing  com- 
bination which  awakens  moral  enthusiasm  of  reception;  in 
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meekness  and  in  majesty  alike.  He  hath  the  seven  stars 
in  his  right  hand,  and  he  walketh  among  the  seven  golden 
candlesticks;  and  to  thee  he  saith,  *"I  know  thy  works 
and  thy  patience,  and  how  thou  hast  borne,  and  for  my 
name's  sake  hast  laboured,  and  hast  not  fainted."  Thy 
works, — unfruitful,  unrecompensed,  as  thou  imaginest  and 
mournest  them, — are  all  in  my  knowledge,  all  in  my  treasures. 
I  am  "  not  unrighteous  to  forget  your  work  of  faith  and  labour 
of  love,  which  you  have  shown  towards  my  name,  in  that  ye 
have  laboured,  and  do  labour"  (Heb.  vi  10).  Not  a  cup  of  cold 
water  given  in  the  name  of  a  disciple,  which  is  the  reflection 
of  the  Master's  name ;  not  a  gift  laid  humbly  on  mine  altar 
from  a  worshipper,  howsoever  "impoverished "(see  Isaiah  xL  20). 
or  secretly  (to  avoid  ostentation)  conveyed  to  my  treasury — has 
escaped  my  notice  or  failed  to  secure  my  gratified  regard ;  not 
a  trial  quietly  endured,  not  a  soft  answer  wisely  returned,  not 
a  sigh  that  has  heaved  thy  bosom  for  the  affliction  of  Joseph 
(Amos  vL  6),  not  a  smile  of  joy  when  the  ark  of  God  was  evi- 
dently safe,  not  a  groan  when  it  trembled,  not  a  tear  when  it 
suffered,  have  I  once  allowed  to  escape  my  delighted  notice. 
And  I  know  that  these  things  with  thee  have  been  for  my 
name's  sake.  Let  the  world  scorn  you  and  miserably  repay 
your  usefulness  and  eflTorts  for  its  good ;  let  the  very  objects 
of  your  beneficence  and  zeal  misunderstand  and  misjudge  and 
misinterpret  and  misrepresent ;  let  it  come  even  to  this  with 
you — *'  I  looked  on  my  right  hand,  and  beheld,  there  was  no 
one  that  would  know  me :  refuge  failed  me  :  no  man  cared  for 
my  soul"  (Ps.  cxliL  4).  What  then  ?  /,  even  I  who  am  from 
everlasting,  care ;  and,  with  my  care,  you  can  dispense  with  all 
the  world's — ay,  and  if  need  be,  with  all  the  Church's  (Isaiah 
IxiiL  16)  care  too.  "I  know  that  for  my  name's  sake  thou 
hast  laboured  and  hast  not  fainted."  If  thou  hast  ever  thought 
that  I,  the  I  AM,  was  indifferent  to  thy  toils  and  trials,  thou 
hast  misjudged  and  done  injustice  unto  me,  unutterably  more 
than  thou  hast  thyself  ever  been  unjustly  dealt  with  or  mis- 
judged. I  have  known  thy  soul  in  adversity :  I  have  followed 
with  ceaseless  vigilance  all  thy  path  :  I  have  understood  with 
infinite  perfection  all  thy  feelings.  I  know,  and  I  give  thee 
the  gratification  of  telling  thee  that  I  know,  all  that  "for  my 
name's  sake  "  thou  hast  done  or  endured.     I  own  thy  service 
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and  the  motive  that  inspired  it.  I  own  thy  patience,  and  the 
feelings  that  sustained  it.  I  am  very  sensible  that,  for  my 
name's  sake  thou  hast  served,  and  for  my  name's  sake  thou 
hast  sufifered.' 

And  can  you  hear  such  statements  from  the  lips  of  Him  who 

is  the  Lord  of  Glory,  and  was  nailed  to  the  cursed  tree  for  your 

sake  and  for  your  salvation,  without  beingat  once  rebuked  for 

the  inactivity  and  the  impatience  you  were  suffering  to  creep 

over  you,  and  recalled  to  a  more  generous  and  genuine  state  of 

feeling?    Do  not  your  own  numerous  personal  offences  come 

now  to  your  remembrance — your  shortcomings  and  sins  which 

the  Lord  might  righteously  have  pleaded  as  making  worthless 

and  void  your  service  in  his  cause,  and  as  making  your  patience 

little  to  be  wondered  at  ?    Those  innumerable  iniquities  which 

the  Lord  hath  graciously  sworn  to  remember  no  more — do  they 

not  now  come  to  your  remembrance  ?  and  do  not  a  thousand 

provocations  plead  with  you  for  a  little  while  more  of  patience, 

on  your  part,  as  the  Lord  hath  had  patience  on  Ats  / — for  you 

know,  and  are  assured,  are  you  not  ?  that  the  Lord  will  come 

and  never  will  or  can  forget  you  (Isa.  xlix.  15)?     Does  not 

Christ's  generous   grace,  in  remembering  your  services  and 

sufferings  for  his  sake,  and  forgetting  and  forgiving  all  your 

iniquities,  come  upon  your  heart  with  a  power  to  soothe  and  quiet 

your  ruffled  spirit  (Ps.  cxvi.  7)  once  again,  for  a  little  more  of 

the  weary  journey,  which  can't  last  for  ever,  as  you  well  know  ? 

Nay,  is  there  not  a  world  of  splendid  mystery  in  the  thought  that 

the  Omniscient  can  forget  your  sins,  or  forget  anything  whatever? 

We  cannot,  to  use  the  language  of  a  dear  departed  one,  whose 

memory  we  cherish  very  much,  fly  off  at  a  tangent  with  a  new 

topic ;  or,  as  Chalmers  used  to  say,  turn  a  collateral  into  a  main 

topic.     But  we  repeat,  the  simple  thought  that  an  eternal  God 

has  said,  "  He  will  forget "  your  transgressions,  should  secure 

miracles  of  patience  in  your  person  when  required.    How  he 

can  forget  at  all  may  be  thought  of  afterwards.     Enough  now 

to  say :  Our  Lord  is  both  God  and  man  in  two  distinct  natures, 

and  one  person  for  ever.    As  God-man,  he  has  a  human  soul 

that  sympathises  and  synchronises  with  your  own  ;  and  exactly 

what  you  would  wish  him  to  forget,  he  will  forget  indeed. 

2.  But  suppose  it  is  not  so  much  the^cw^  that  you  are  looking 
back  upon  with  disappointment  as  the  future  you  are  looking 
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forward  to  with  drtad.}  Its  demands  on  your  exertions  and 
yoar  patience  eeem  threatening  to  increaae.  Yoar  woA  and 
warfare  as  a  Christian,  far  from  growing  easier,  aeem  to  grow 
inOTe  hopelessly  tangled  and  trying.  For  one  thing,  your 
estimate  of  what  your  work  as  a  Christian  should  be,  is 
increasing;  and  what  would  have  passed  with  you  once  as 
a  tolerable  discharge  of  duty  dissatisfies  you  now.  You  strike 
fi  higher  aim;  you  contemplate  nohler  attainments.  And  hence 
you  are  oppressed  with  a  weighty  sense  of  difficulty,  a  tendency 
to  despond  or  to  despair.  The  motives  that  once  impelled 
yon,  the  reasons  that  once  weighed  with  you,  are  insof&cient 
HOW,  You  feel  you  must  have  less  to  do  with  subordinate 
motives  and  more  with  that  motive  which  is.  supreme.  Even 
motives  and  considerations,  not  in  themselves  wicked  or  con- 
temptible, have  often  to  be  abandoned,  and  the  soul  must 
lietiake  itself  to  tlie  primordia  or  first  principles  of  evangelical 
Christianity — the  vital  faith  of  the  Divine  Saviour  and  the  "  fear 
of  the  Lord  which  is  clean" — not  relatively,  but  absolutely 
clean — "and  endureth  for  ever"  (Pa  xix.  9).  For  every  subor- 
(liaate  consideration  may  fail ;  and  the  simple  fact  that  loe  have 
to  die  shows  that  all  subordinate  considerations  whatever  have 
a  set  time,  beyond  which  they  cannot  serve  ua.  You  may  be 
forecasting  the  future,  therefore,  in  the  full  assurance  that,  left 
to  these  secondary  and  subsidiary  motives,  your  positive  or 
jiaasive  obedience,  your  duty  or  patience,  it  may  be  both,  are 
destined  inevitably  to  give  way  through  the  increasing  demands 
that  are  being  made  upon  them.  It  is  in  such  a  crisis  that 
the  reviving  visit  of  the  King,  even  as  to  the  seven  early 
churches,  is  as  the  pouring  of  the  elixir  of  life  through  the 
Boul.  Pointing  to  the  lowering  path  of  mingled  duty  and 
daager,  and  aware  that  no  meaner  motive  than  the  highest 
can  ever  secure  your  willing,  forward  movement,  he  says, 
' "  Behold,  I  send  you  forth  as  sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves," 
but  I  ask  you  for  my  sake  to  go.  Feed  the  fountain  of  your 
enargies  in  the  nearness  of  my  glory  ;  prove  the  Bufficiency  of 
my  grace ;  and  show  that  for  my  name's  sake  you  can  do  and 
suffer  what  no  other  consideration  could  induce  you  to  iace.' 
It  is  impossible  for  language  to  indicate  aright  the  mingled 

intempUted  in  the  Church  of  Smyroa 
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power  and  tenderness  of  this  appeal  of  Jesus  to  his  people,  and 
especially  at  a  time  like  the  present  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  to  those  whose  "  senses  are  exercised  to  discern  good  and 
evil"  (Heb.  iiL  4),  there  are  times  and  seasons  when  the  tide 
of  Divine  grace,  which  flows  over  this  dear  land  of  ours,  is 
more  copious  or  less  so.  There  are  good  reasons  to  think  it  is 
at  present  very  considerably  restiained;  though,  at  the  same 
time,  the  greatest  caution  is  required  when  old  men  (and  men 
growing  old)  begin  to  say,  "  The  former  days  were  better  than 
these."  It  is  possible  to  say  this  when  it  is  not  true,  when 
evangelical  religion  may  be  undergoing  a  very  subordinate 
change  of  manifestation,  and  not  an  alteration  or  suiTender 
of  reality  and  identity.  God  grant  that  such  may  turn  out  to 
be  the  explanation  of  many  current  circumstances  which  to  an 
elderly  vision  take  confessedly  a  serious  form  !  /a. 


Art.  IV. — The  Site  of  Paradise. 

A  RECENTLY  published  volume^  by  a  son  of  the  celebrated 
^  Leipzig  Professor  adds  yet  another  to  the  long  list  of 
attempts  to  solve  the  question  of  the  position  of  Paradise. 
It  still  leaves  the  question  as  debatable  as  ever. 

Of  the  346  pages  of  which  the  book  is  made  up,  only 
94  are  really  devoted  to  the  statement  and  answering  of  the 
question  which  stands  as  its  title.  The  remaining  252  consist 
of  notes,  appendices,  and  indices. 

The  appendices  are  five  in  number.  The  first,  on  the 
geography  of  Babylonia,  is  in  three  parts,  and  consists  mostly 
of  lists  derived  from  the  Assyrian  monuments,  of  its  rivers 
and  canals,  its  provinces  and  towns,  and  the  states  and  tribes 
on  its  borders*  To  the  names  in  these  lists,  topographical  and 
historical  remarks  are   generally  added,  various  readings  of 

'  Wo  lag  das  Parodies?  eine  biblischassyriologische  Studie;  mit  Zahl- 
Kichen  asayriologischen  Beiiiftgen  zur  bibliBchen  Lander,  und  Vdlkerknnde 
^Q<i  einer  Karte  Babyloniens  von  Dr.  Friedrich  Delitzsch,  Professor  der 
Assyriologie  an  der  Doiversitftt  Leipzig.  (Leipzig:  J.  C.  Hinrichs,  ISSl.) 
Pp.  zi,  346.     8vo.     20  mks. 
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the  name  in  different  inscriptions  are  given,  and  attempts  are 
made  to  identify  the  names  with  those  occurring  in  Greek 
or  Arabic  or  Hebrew  literature. 

The  remaining  four  appendices  are — (1.)  On  the  table  of 
nations  in  the  10th  chapter  of  Genesis,  to  the  names  contained 
in  which  the  author  seeks  parallels  among  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions ;  (2.)  On  the  geography  of  Canaan ;  (3.)  of  Egypt ; 
and  (4.)  of  £lam.  In  these  three  last  also  the  writer  strives 
to  identify  names  on  the  monuments  with  places  in  these 
different  countries. 

The  book  itself  is  divided  as  follows : — First,  an  introduc- 
tion ;  next,  the  views  current  as  to  the  position  of  Paradise : 
(a.)  as  mythological  and  existing  only  in  Utopia,  (h.)  as  his- 
torical and  situated  in  Armenia,  or  (c.)  in  South  Babylonia ; 
then,  Dr.  Delitzsch's  own  view ;  and  lastly,  a  few  pages  on  the 
origin  and  age  of  the  account  of  Paradise  in  Genesis.  After 
this  come  the  numerous  notes  on  points  arising  in  the  text. 

To  go  more  into  detail :  In  his  introduction,  Dr.  Delitzsch 
maintains  the  historical  character  of  the  account  in  Genesis, 
saying  (p.  3)  that  "  the  description  contains  points  of  reference 
and  direction  enough  to  make  it  clear"  that  the  garden  was 
still  existing  on  the  earth  at  the  time  of  the  composition  of 
Genesis,  as  also  at  the  time  when  Ezekiel  xxxL  9  was  written. 
He  distinguishes  (p.  4)  between  T^V.  (Eden,  Paradise)  and  the 
ny  of  2  Kings  xix.  12,  Isa.  xxxvii.  12,  Ezek.  xxviL  23, 
Amos  L  5 ;  the  former  being  the  specific  name  of  the  garden, 
a  name  not  native  to  Palestine,  but  borrowed,  like  the  history, 
probably  from  Babylonia.  This  0?,  he  says  (p.  6),  can  hardly 
have  been  used  in  the  meaning  simply  of  "Fairyland,'* 
"  Pleasure- garden,"  as  a  general  title,  for  then  we  should  expect 

0?  n?  ^^^®  ^^^  n?5  ^^^  besides,  l^Jf  in  the  sense  of 
"pleasure,  delight,"  is  found  only  in  the  plural  D^J'JJJ,  Ps. 
XXX vi.  9,  2  Sam.  i.  24,  translating,  as  he  does,  Ezek.  xxxi.  9, 
16, 18,  by  "trees  of  Paradise."  For  the  position  of  the  garden 
(p.  9)  the  rivers  are  most  important.  D^Kh  (heads),  as  in 
Arabic  and  Assyrian,  can  be  applied  to  the  point  at  which  one 
river  separates  from  another.  It  lay  eastward  from  Palestine 
(p.  7),  taking  "  eastward  "  in  Gen.  ii.  8  in  the  sense  of  eastward 
from  the  position  of  the  writer,  and  in  a  warm  southerly 
climate.    This  is  implied  by  the  whole  account. 
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Of  former  opinions,  the  traditional  one,  reaching  as  far  back 
at  least  as  the  time  of  Josephns,  considers  Paradise  as  no 
longer  existing  on  the  earth  after  the  Fall.  But  among  the 
ancient  writers  the  fact  of  their  identifying  the  Pison  with  the 
Ganges  or  Indus,  and  the  Gihon  with  the  Nile,  is  no  proof 
that  they  did  not  assign  a  definite  geographical  position  to  the 
garden.  It  is  true,  we  must  not  attribute  to  them  mediaeval 
ideas  of  geogi*aphy,  but  some  centuries  after  the  writing  of 
Genesis,  in  the  days  of  Alexander,  the  Greeks  imagined  the 
Indus  and  the  Nile  to  be  but  parts  of  the  same  stream ;  and 
jet  they  had  very  distinct  notions  of  the  geographical  position 
of  the  latter. 

This  traditional  view  (p.  11,  etc.)  identifies  the  Pison  with 
various  streams — e.g,  Josephus  and  Ewald  with  the  Ganges ; 
Eenan  with  the  Indus ;  others  with  the  Hyphasis.  Havilah 
they  imagine  to  be  India.  Ethiopia  they  place  as  usual  in 
AMca;  and  identify  in  general  the  Gihon  with  the  Nile, 
though  some — as  Lassen,  Benan,  Maspero — see  in  the  Oxus  the 
modem  representative  of  the  Gihon. 

The  second  explanation  (p.  33,  etc.),  which  was  that  main- 
tained by  Luther,  seeks  the  garden  in  Armenia,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  The  Gihon  is  the 
Araxe^,  and  the  Pison  is  the  Phasis.  Havilah  corresponds 
with  Colchis ;  and  Ethiopia  is  represented  by  the  Cosssei. 

The  third  set  of  opinions  (p.  37,  etc.)  places  Paradise  in 
South  Babylonia — so  Calvin — towards  the  mouth  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris.  The  canal  Shat-el-Arab  represents 
the  stream  which  watered  the  garden,  and  its  two  arms 
together  with  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  are  the  four  rivers. 

After  discussing  these  former  views  and  pointing  out  their 
difiBculties,  Dr.  Delitzsch  propounds  his  own.  He  begins 
(p.  45)  by  showing  how  all  the  primitive  history  of  mankind 
collects  round  Babylonia,  and  states  the  first  objection  which 
may  be  urged  against  his  idea  of  placing  Paradise  in  this 
district  as  a  place  still  geographically  existing,  viz.,  the 
difficulty  of  finding,  besides  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  two 
streams  big  enough  to  answer  the  requirements  of  the  case. 
He  gets  over  this  by  assuming  (p.  48)  that  the  Pison  and 
Gihon  were  in  reality  canals.  ^??  in  Hebrew,  as  well  as  in 
Arabic  and  Babylonian,  can  mean  "canal"  no  less  than  "river;** 
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and  Ezekiel's  "river  of  Chebar"  waa  uo  more  than  a  ca&al, 
though  which  of  the  numerous  artificial  water-couises  of  Baby- 
Ionia  it  was  cannot  now  be  determined,  owing  to  the  frequent 
changes  in  the  natural  features  of  that  region.  These  canals 
(p.  61)  were  large,  navigable,  of  great  antiq^uity,  the  source  of 
uumerons  smaller  streams  along  their  course;  so  that  the 
origin  of  their  existence  was  fot^otLen,  and  they  were  con- 
sidered natural,  not  artificial :  some  moreover  were  old  beds 
of  the  Euphrates  or  Tigris.  But  before  assigning  any  particular 
canals  aa  the  modern  representatives  of  Fison  and  GihoD,  lie 
^eeks  two  countries,  bordering  on  Babylonia,  answering  to  the 
Havilah  and  Ethiopia  of  the  sacred  text. 

This  is  the  second  great  difficulty  (p.  62).  From  Genesis 
s.  29,  X.  7,  XXV.  18,  and  1  Samuel  xv.,  he  gathers  that 
Havilah  represents  the  Syrian  desert,  especially  the  E.N.E.  part, 
1]ordering  on  the  Euphrates'  stream.  Ha  assumes  an  Asiatic 
Ethiopia  or  Cush  on  the  authority  of  the  account  of  Kimrod 
in  Genesis  x.,  and  explains  (p.  56)  the  transference  of  the 
African  name  to  an  Asiatic  district  by  the  analogy  of  the 
similar  transference  in  old  Babylonian  geographical  lists  of  the 
names  of  South  and  North  Babylonia  to  Egypt  and  Ethiopia. 
Canon  Bawlinson,  in  his  An^Aent  MoTUirchies,  had  already 
assumed  the  existence  of  a  race  of  Asiatic  Ethiopians,  found- 
ing this  opinion  on  the  narrative  in  Genesis  x. ;  on  classical 
tradition — e.ff.  where  Homer  speaks  (Od,  i.  23,  24)  of  eastern 
tind  western  Ethiopians,  and  from  other  writers ;  on  com- 
parative philology,  though  the  list  of  words  he  gives  as  found 
on  the  oldest  monuments  of  Babylonia  might  prove  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  people  with  the  Indo-Germanic  races  just  aa 
well  aa  with  the  Ethiopians. 

The  products,  too,  of  the  land  Havilah,  says  Dr.  Delitzsch 
(p.  60),  point  to  Babylonia,  or  a  neighbouring  district,  as  much 
as  to  another  country — India  for  instance; — all  three,  gold, 
bdellium,  and  onyx-stone  (i.e.  shoham-stone,  which  he  explains 
ts  a  species  of  cornelian),  being  products  of  this  region.  The 
proof  is  that  the  first  and  third  are  mentioned  in  cuneiform 
inscriptions  as  products  of  Babylonia,  and  the  second  is  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  as  found  in  the  same  district. 

Further,  in  that  part  of  the  plain  where  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  most  nearly  approach  each  other  (pp.  66,  67),  the  country 
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may  be  said  to  be  watered  by  only  one  stream.  For  here  the 
Euphrates  flows  on  a  higher  level  than  the  Tigris,  and  all  the 
streams  and  canals  it  gives  off  on  its  eastern  side  in  this  part 
of  its  course  find  their  exit  in  the  latter  river.  Below  the 
ruins  of  Babylon  this  peculiarity  of  the  Euphrates  ceases. 

The  writer  now  returns  to  the  canals,  with  the  remark 
(p.  69)  that  it  is  very  hard  in  Babylonia  to  .fix  anything  for 
ancient  geography,  owing  to  the  constant  changes  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  country  through  the  variations  in  the  course  of  the 
rivers,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  fluvial  deposit  at  the  head 
of  the  Persian  6ul£  Nevertheless,  two  canals  are  found  long 
enough  and  important  enough  to  be  represented  as  encircling, 
or  flowing  alongside,  whole  countries  or  districts,  viz.,  the 
Pallakopas  (p.  68)  on  the  right  or  western  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  leaving  that  river  just  below  the  ruins  of  Babylon ; 
and  the  Shat-en-Nil  (p.  70)  on  the  left  or  eastern  bank,  which 
probably  also  left  the  Euphrates  just  below  Babylon,  and  re- 
entered that  river  just  before  the  Shat-el-Hai ;  but  its  course 
cannot  now  be  traced  for  certain  (p.  70). 

As  to  the  names  (p.  71) :  Which  is  Pison,  and  which  is 
Gihon?  It  has  been  shown  already  that  HavUah  is  the  E.N.E. 
part  of  the  Syrian  desert  ]^rdering  on  the  Euphrates,  and 
Pison  "compasseth  the  whol^  land  of  Havilah,"  therefore 
Pison  is  the  canal  Pallakopas.  And  since  Pison  is  the  canal 
Pallakopas,  Gihon  must  be  the  Shat-en-Nil.  Now,  the  Shat- 
en-NU  (pp.  72,  73)  flows  through  North  Babylonia,  which  is 
Accad,  which  is  Melucha ;  and  this  is  the  name  applied  in 
inscriptions  also  to  African  Ethiopia;  hence  the  Gihon  was 
confounded  with  the  Nile. 

The  native  name  of  the  Gihon  in  the  Babylonian  cuneiform 
is,  the  author  says  (p.  75),  Ka-g'a-an-dfi,  or  Gu-g'a-an-dS  = 
Assyrian  Arachtu.  This  word  "  dd  "  means  "  to  flow,  to  water," 
and  does  not  seem  to  have  been  of  much  use  to  the  name ; 
therefore  it  can  be  left  out.  So  this  name  occurs  perhaps  on  a 
small  fragment  as  Ea-g'a-an-na,  or  Gu-g'a-an-na.  Hence  the 
name  of  this  stream  is  Ka-g'a-an-na,  or  rather  Gu-g'a-an-na, 
pronounced  Gug'&na,  to  be  read  Guh&na,  which  answers  to 
Gihon.  TS.B, — This  "  dS "  is  not  a  mere  determinative  for 
"  water  or  river  : "  the  word  is  already  furnished  with  one  at 
the  beginning. 
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For  Ihe  Pison  do  Babylonian  equivalent,  ae  a  proper  name, 
lijis  yet  been  found :  "but  every  Asayriologist  (p.  77)  will  at 
once  call  to  mind  a  word  which  often  occurs  in  the  bilingual 
vocabularies,  namely,  pi-sa-an-ua,  that  is,  pis&na,  Assyrian 
pisanti,  which  not  only  in  form,  but  also  in  meaning,  suits  the 
lUme  Fison  admirably.  For  pisfLnu  has  the  meaning  of  jug, 
iim,  also  gutter,  ditch,  bason,  river-bed,  aqxieduct,  canal — in 
fact  anything  to  bold  water,  or  out  of  which  water  may  be 
poured  "^a  moat  convenient  word,  "  Hence  Pison  is  the 
canal  par  excellence,  and  the  name  Pallakopas  also  is  connected 
by  Kiepert  with  J7B,  Aaayrian  palgu,  i.e.  canal," 

Eden  then,  in  which  the  garden  was  placed  (p.  79),  is  that 
part  of  Mesopotamia  stretching  northwards  and  southwards  from 
the  point  where  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  most  nearly  approach 
oach  other ;  or,  to  speak  more  particularly,  it  is  that  part  of 
Mesopotamia  running  southwards  from  Tekrit  on  the  Tigris, 
and  'Ana  on  the  Euphrates  to  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
(p.  80).  And  the  garden  is  that  part  of  this  district  just  above 
tlie  point  where  the  canals  Pallakopas  and  Shat-en-Nil  leave 
the  Euphrates, 

Seeking  an  historical  origin  for  this  name — Eden, — Dr. 
Lelitzsch  finds  it  (pp.  79,  80)  in  a  Babylonian-Assyrian  word 
edinu,  which,  he  says,  is  the  same  as  a  non-Semitic  word  £din, 
found  on  a  syllabary  in  M.  Rassam's  collection,  and  answering 
to  a  Babylonian- Semitic  word  sim,  meaning  "  field,  plain, 
desert,"  originally  "valley,  depression."  This  also  points  to 
the  position  of  Eden  (p.  60),  for  just  this  portion  of  the  Meso- 
potamian  plain  is  called  at  the  present  day  Zor,  meaning 
"  depression," 

In  answer  to  the  objection  that  the  LXX.  and  Talmud  had 
already  lost  all  knowledge  of  the  true  position  of  Eden,  he 
says  (pp.  80,  81)  that  the  translators  of  the  LXX.  would  natur- 
ally seek  to  mEike  the  real  Nile  one  of  the  streams  of  Paradise ; 
aad  that  the  rapid  changes  in  Babylonia  would  blot  out  all 
remembrance  of  ancient  geographical  conditions,  long  before 
the  composition  of  the  Talmud ;  indeed,  at  the  time  when  the 
account  in  Genesis  was  written,  the  meaning  of  the  names 
Pison  and  GihoQ  was  already  almost  lost. 

In  conclusion  (pp.  82-92),  the  author  would  derive  the 
account  in  Genesis  from  Babylonia,  and  ends  with  the  question, 


Has  the  locality  been  discovered  f  9$ 

How  is  it  that  in  Hebrew  literature  before  the  exile  (pp.  93, 
94),  no  mention  is  made  of  the  primitive  histories  contained 
in  Genesis  ? — unless  indeed  Joel  ii.  3  and  Isaiah  IL  3,  liv.  9, 
be  considered  exceptions. 

Such  is  the  newest  theory  as  to  the  position  of  Paradise. 
Out  of  the  more  than  eighty,  which  our  author  divides  into  the 
three  main  divisions  mentioned  above,  that  of  an  Englishman, 
named  Hopkinson,  approaches  most  nearly  to  his  own  (pp.  126, 
127  note).  There  are  difficulties  connected  with  all  of  them, 
and  not  the  least  with  the  present  one.  It  seems  useless  to 
attempt  to  localise  the  notice  of  Eden  as  a  country  existing  at 
present  on  the  earth.  It  is  not  necessary  to  press  the  Biblical 
account  too  precisely.  The  Bible  is  not  a  text-book  of 
geography,  any  more  than  it  is  a  treatise  on  Natural  Science. 
In  both  it  simply  expresses  the  ideas  of  the  people  contem- 
porary with  the  writer.  It  is  better  to  leave,  with  Milton,  the 
exact  position  undetermined. 

"  Southward  through  Eden  went  a  river  large» 


And  now  divided  into  four  main  streams 
Runs  diverse,  wand'ring  many  a  famous  realm 
And  countiy,  whereof  here  needs  no  account" 

It  may  well  be  that  Paradise  lay  in  the  regions  of  Babylonia 
or  Armenia,  to  which  the  earliest  accounts  point  as  the  cradle 
of  the  human  race,  but  to  define  it  more  nearly  seems,  for  the 
present  at  least,  to  exceed  our  powers. 

In  this  particular  case,  it  is  hardly  consonant  with  the 
account  in  Genesis  to  make  two  of  the  rivers  into  canals,  with 
a  comparatively  very  short  course,  and  one  of  which,  the  Shat- 
en-Nil,  enters  again  into  the  Euphrates.  This,  at  any  rate,  is 
scarcely  in  keeping  with  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the 
district  with  which  Dr.  Delitzsch  would  endow  the  writer. 
Again,  the  Tigris  can  hardly  be  called  the  branch  of  a  stream 
with  which  it  never  unites ;  though  Dr.  Delitzsch  quotes  from 
an  unpublished  pamphlet  of  Dr.  Hausdorf  of  Prague  (pp.  82, 
UO),  in  which  the  latter  declares  that  in  prehistoric  times  the 
Tigris  united  with  the  Euphrates,  at  the  point  where  now  they 
most  nearly  approach.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  Tigris  was 
still  an  independent  stream  before  this  point. 
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The  author's  view  is  largely  supported  from  the  cuneiform 
monuments  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia.  It  were  to  be  wished 
that  the  statements  of  Assyriologists  were  more  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  a  scientific  philology.  To  outsideis,  at 
least,  they  seem  extremely  arbitrary. 

This  book  has  called  forth  numerous  reviews.  An  English 
translation  is  said  to  be  preparing.  T.  stenhouse. 
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Art.  V. — The  Scottish  Philosophy,  ols  contrasted  wUh  the 

Oei^man,  ^ 

IT  is  not  very  diflScult  to  recognise  a  Scotchman  wherever 
you  happen  to  meet  with  him.  He  has  stout,  bony  limbs, 
and  stands  well  upon  his  feet ;  he  is  canny,  that  is,  cautious, 
otherwise  he  would  not  be  a  Scotchman  ;  but  he  is  consider- 
ably independent,  and  can  resist  'attack,  his  motto  being  Nemo 
me  impune  laceskt;  he  is  firm,  not  to  say  obstinate,  especially 
*  if  he  is  from  the  Highlands,  whose  rocks  and  mountains  he 
takes  as  his  models ;  he  boasts  that  his  ancestors  could  not  be 
conquered  even  by  the  Eomans,  when  they  subdued  all  other 
people  of  Europe  and  western  Asia — except  the  Arabs.  He  is 
naturally  quiet  and  submissive  to  circumstances,  but  is  capable 
of  being  roused,  like  the  Yankee,  whom  he  somewhat  resembles, 
into  intense  enthusiasm,  as  has  been  shown  in  his  contests 
with  England,  and  generally  in  his  fights  for  the  independence 
of  his  country  and  of  his  churcL  He  uses  a  softer,  broader 
speech  than  the  English,  coming  more  from  the  mouth  and 
less  from  the  throat ;  and  he  can  make  his  meaning  clear  and 
carry  it  into  practical  effect.  I  mention  these  things  because 
no  man  can  understand  the  Scottish  philosophy  without 
knowing  the  Scottish  character,  of  which  it  is  a  reflection  and 
a  picture. 

I  am  not  to  dwell  on  its  history,  which  dates  from  the 
second  quarter  of  last  century,  when  it  came  out  of  the  school 
of  Locke  and  of  Berkeley.    It  started  as  a  distinct  school,  with 
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Francis  Hutclieson  of  Glasgow  (1694-1747),  one  of  the  most 
successful  teachers  of  his  age,  and  with  TurnbuU  of  Aberdeen 
(the  teacher  of  Reid)  (a.d.  1698-1748) ;  but  its  true  representa- 
tive is  Thomas  Eeid  (1710-1796),  first  of  Aberdeen  and  then 
of  Glasgow,  who  gave  to  it  its  specific  character.    Adam  Smith 
(1723-1790),  the  founder  of  political  economy,  belongs  to  the 
same  schooL     In  the  succeeding  ages  we  have  Beattie  the  poet 
(1735-1803);  Campbell,  the  author  of  the  Philosophy  of  Ehetoric 
(1719-1796) ;  and  more  influential  than  either,  Dugald  Stewart 
(1753-1828),  who  trained  so  many  distinguished  pupils,  and  by 
his  wisdom  and  the  elegance  of  his  style  did  so  much  to  intro- 
duce the  philosophy  into  England.    There  followed  Thomas 
Brown  (1778-1820),  who  so  attracted  young  men  by  his  rhetoric 
and  his  ingenuity,  and  who  sought  to  bring  about  a  marriage 
between  the  Scottish  and  the  French  schools.    Next  to  Beid, 
the  most  powerful  member  of  the  school  is  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
(1788-1856),  so  distinguished  as  a  scholar  and  a  logician,  who 
sought,  not  always  successfully,  to  unite  the  forms  of  Kant  with 
the  observations  of  Eeid.    The  philosophy  of  Reid  and  Stewart 
had  a  salutary  influence  in  France  at  the  end  of  last  century 
and  in  the  beginning  of  this :  it  helped  to  form  the  philosophy 
of  Joufiroy  and  Cousin,  and  checked  the  sensationalism  of  Con-  ' 
<iillac  and  Helvetius.     It  can  be  shown  that  the  Scottish  phi- 
losophy has  had  more  influence  direct  and  indirect  in  America 
than  any  other  for  the  past  century  and  a  half,  both  in  colleges 
aud  in  the  churches,  but  it  is  now  giving  way  to  other  systems, 
partly  German,  and  partly  English,  as  led  by  John  S.  Mill, 
Lewes,  and  Herbert  Spencer.    In  the  land  of  its  birth  it  is  not 
particularly  strong  at  this  present  moment,  being  opposed  by 
the  materialism  of  Bain  and  the  Hegelianism  of  Merton  College, 
Oxford,  and  of  Professor  Edward  Caird  of  Glasgow;  but  it 
has  two  genuine  representatives  in  Professor  Calderwood  and 
Professor  Flint  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

But  I  do  not  profess  in  this  paper  to  give  a  history  of  the 
school ;  my  aim  is  to  sketch  its  characteristics,  which  are  veiy 
marked. 

L 

It  proceeds  througTumt  hy  observatian.    It  has  all  cdong  pro- 
fessed a  profound  reverence  for  Bacon,  and  in  its  earliest  works 
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it  attempted  to  do  for  metaphyeics  what  Newton  had  done  foi 
physics.  It  begina  with  facta  and  ends  with  fiacts.  Between,  it 
his  analyses,  generalisations,  and  reasonings ;  but  all  upon  the 
actual  operations  of  the  mind.  Its  laws  are  suggested  by  facts, 
and  are  verified  by  facts.  It  sets  out,  aa  Bacon  recommends, 
with  the  necessary  "  rejections  and  exclusions,"  with  what 
Whewell  calls  the  "  decomposition  of  facts,"  but  all  to  getatthe 
9VisA,  facts  it  means  to  examine.  Its  generalisations  are  formed 
br  observing  the  points  in  which  the  operations  of  the  mind 
agree,  and  it  proceeds  gradually, — gradatim,  as  Bacon  expresses 
it. — rising  from  particulars  to  generals,  and  from  lower  to  higher 
laws.  It  is  afraid  of  rapid  and  high  speculation,  lest  it  carry 
us  like  a  balloon,  not  into  the  heavens,  but  a  cloud,  where  it 
will  explode  sooner  or  later.  It  is  suspicious  of  long  and  com- 
plicated ratiocinations  like  those  of  Spinoza  and  Hegel,  for  it  is 
sure — such  is  human  fallibility — that  there  will  lurk  in  them 
some  error  or  defect  in  the  premise,  or  some  oversight  or  weak 
link  in  the  process  weakening  the  whole  chain.  Thomas  Reid 
wis  not  sure  whether  Samuel  Clarke's  demonstration  of  the 
lixietence  of  God  was  more  distinguished  for  ingenuity  than 
sublimity.  Bacon  had  said  that  philosophic  speculation  needs 
weights  rather  than  wings.  Reid  thought  that  philosophy  had 
been  injured  rather  than  promoted  by  the  genius  of  its  investi- 
;;ator8.  The  philosophy  of  Scotland  might  take  as  its  motto 
the  doggerel  of  its  great  poet,  "  Facts  are  chiels  that  winna  ding." 
It  has  to  be  added  that  the  Scottish  school  uses  deduction,  but 
i-ather  sparingly,  and  only  after  it  has  got  its  premises  by  a 
previous  induction  ;  and  it  refuses  all  wire-drawn  conclusions. 
But  while  the  Scottish  school  held  by  the  principle  of  induc- 
tion, in  common  with  Newton  and  all  inqtiirers  into  material 
phenomena,  it  had  other  two  principles  by  which  it  separated 
from  all  physicists. 

II. 

It  obitrvea  the  operations  of  the  mind  by  the  iniier  seme — that 
4a,  conscioumeas.  In  this  philosophy,  consciousness,  the  percep- 
tion of  self  in  its  various  states,  comes  into  greater  prominence 
thm  it  had  ever  done  before.  Bacon  did  not  appreciate  its 
importance ;  he  recommended  in  the  study  of  the  human  mind 
ilie  gathering  of  instances,  to  be  arranged  in  tables,  of  memory, 
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judgment,  and  the  like.  Descartes  appealed  to  consciousness, 
but  only  to  get  a  principle  such  as  cogito,  to  be  used  in  de- 
duction, ergo  su/m,  arguing  that  there  is  an  infinite,  a  perfect 
Locke  was  ever  appealing  to  internal  observation,  but  it  was  to 
support  a  preconceived  theory  that  all  our  ideas  are  derived 
from  sensation  and  reflection.  Tumbull  and  Uutcheson  and 
Raid  were  the  first  to  avow  and  declare  that  the  laws  of  the 
human  mind  were  to  be  discovered  only  by  internal  observation, 
and  that  mental  philosophy  consisted  solely  in  the  construction 
of  these.  They  held  that  consciousness,  the  internal  sense,  was 
as  much  to  be  trusted  as  the  external  senses ;  and  that  as  we 
can  form  a  natural  philosophy  out  of  the  facts  furnished  by  the 
one,  we  can  construct  a  mental  philosophy  by  the  facts 
furnished  by  the  other.  They  held  resolutely  that  the  eye 
cannot  see  our  thoughts  and  feelings  even  when  aided  by  the 
microscope  or  telesicope.  They  were  sure  that  no  man  ever 
grasped  an  idea  by  his  muscular  power,  tasted  the  beauty  of  a 
rose  or  lily,  smelt  an  emotion,  or  heard  the  ^rithings  of  the 
conviction  of  conscience.  But  they  thought  that  the  mind 
could  observe  the  world  within  by  consciousness  more  directly 
and  quite  as  accurately  as  it  could  observe  the  world  without 
by  sight,  touch,  and  the  other  senses,  and  could  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other  make  a  scientific  arrangement  of  its  observations 
and  construct  a  science. 

III. 

By  dbserva^um  priTiciples  are  discovered  which  are  above  obser- 
vation,  universal  and  eternal.  All  the  genuine  niasters  and 
followers  proceed  on  this  principle,  and  apply  it  more  or  less 
successfully.  I  am  not  sure  that  they  have  expressly  avowed 
it  and  explicitly  stated  it.  I  am  responsible  for  the  form  which 
is  given  it  at  the  head  of  this  paragraph.  No  man  can  under- 
stand or  appreciate  or  do  justice  to  the  philosophy  of  Scotland 
who  does  not  notice  it  as  running  through  and  through  their 
whole  investigations  and  conclusions.  It  was  in  this  way  that 
Keid  opposed  Hume.  It  was  in  this  way  that  Dugald  Stewart, 
and  indeed  the  whole  school,  sought  to  lay  a  foundation  on 
which  all  truth  might  be  built.  They  were  fond  of  represent- 
ing the  principles  as  fundamental,  and  they  guarded  against 
all  erroneous,  against  all  extravagant  and  defective  statements 
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and  applications  of  them,  by  insisting  that  they  be  shown  to 
be  in  the  constitution  of  the  mind,  and  that  their  nature  be 
ascertained  before  they  are  employed  in  apeculation  of  any 
kind.  By  insisting  on  this  restriction,  their  mode  of  procedure 
has  been  described  as  timid,  and  their  results  as  mean  aud 
poor,  by  those  speculators  who  assume  a  principle  without  a 
previous  induction,  and  mount  up  with  it,  wishing  to  reach  the 
^ky,  but  stayed  in  the  clouds.  By  thus  holding  that  there  an 
truths  above  and  prior  to  our  observation  of  them,  they  claim 
;ind  have  a  place  in  the  brotherhood  of  our  higher  philosophen, 
such  as  Plato  and  Aristotle  in  ancient  times,  Descartes,  Leibnitz, 
:tnd  Kant  in  modem  times. 

They  present  these  principles  in  the  mind  under  various 
iispects  and  in  diETerent  names.  Eeid  called  them  principles 
ijf  common  sense  in  the  mind  itself,  and  common  to  all  men. 
Il&milton  defended  the  use  of  the  phrase  common  sense.  I  am 
not  snre  it  is  the  best  one,  as  it  includes  two  meanings :  one, 
;,'0(kI  sense,  of  mighty  use  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life  ;  and 
the  other,  first  principles  in  the  minda  of  all  men,  in  which 
latt«r  sense  alone  it  can  be  legitimately  employed  in  philo- 
sophy. He  also  called  them,  happily,  reason  in  the  first  degree, 
which  discerns  truth  at  once,  as  distinguished  from  reason  in 
t  iie  second  degree,  which  discovers  truth  by  arguing,  Stewart 
represented  them  as  "  fundamental  laws  of  human  thought 
and  belief,"  and  is  commended  for  this  by  Sir  James  Mackiu- 
tosb,  who  is  so  far  a  member  of  the  school  Thomas  Brown 
represented  them  as  intuitions,  a  phrase  I  am  fond  of,  as  it 
giresents  the  mind  as  looking  into  the  nature  of  things.  Per- 
haps the  phrase  "  intuitive  reason,"  used  by  Milton  when  he 
tallcs  of  "  reason  intuitive  and  discursive,"  might  be  as  good  a 
phrase  as  any  by  which  to  designate  these  primary  principles. 
Hamilton,  who  sought  to  add  the  philosophy  of  Kant  to  that 
I  if  Keid,  often  without  his  being  able  to  make  them  cohere, 
sometimes  uses  the  Scotch  phrases,  and  at  other  times  the 
favourite  Kantian  designation,  a  pi-iori.  I  remember  how  Dr. 
Chalmers,  who  was  truly  of  the  Scottish  school,  was  delighted 
in  kis  advanced  years,  on  becoming  acquainted  with  the  German 
jihilosophy  through  Morell's  History  of  Philosophy,  to  find 
that  there  was  a  wonderful  correspondence  between  thea  jwwi 
principles  of  Kant  and  the  fundamental  laws  of  Stewart. 
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I  may  be  allowed  to  add,  that  having  before  me  the  views 
and  the  nomenclature  of  all  who  hold  by  these  primary  prin- 
ciples, I  have  ventured  to  specify  their  characteristics,  and  this 
in  the  proper  order.  Firsty  they  look  at  things  external  and 
internal  They  are  not  forms  or  laws  in  the  mind  apart  from 
things.  They  are  intuitions  of  things.  Under  this  view  they 
are  self-evident,  which  is  their  first  mark.  The  truth  is  per- 
ceived at  once  by  looking  at  things.  I  perceive  self  within 
and  body  without,  by  barely  looking  at  them.  I  discover  that 
two  straight  lines  cannot  enclose  a  space,  that  benevolence  is 
goody  that  cruelty  is  evil,  by  simply  contemplating  the  things. 
Seamdh/t  they  are  necessaky.  This  I  hold  with  Aristotle, 
Leibnitz,  Kant,  and  most  profound  thinkers.  Being  self-evi- 
dent, we  must  hold  them,  and  cannot  be  made  to  think  or 
believe  otherwise.  Thirdly^  they  are  universal,  being  enter- 
tained by  all  men. 

But  it  is  asked.  How  do  you  reconcile  your  one  element 
with  the  other — your  observation  with  your  truth  anterior  to 
observation?  I  do  hold  with  the  whole  genuine  Scottish 
school,  that  there  are  principles  in  the  mind  called  common 
sense,  primary  reason,  intuition,  prior  to,  and  independent  of, 
our  observation  of  them.  But  I  also  hold,  and  this  in  perfect 
consistency,  that  it  is  by  observation  we  discover  them,  that 
they  exist,  and  what  they  are.  I  have  found  it  difiBicult  to 
make  some  people  understand  and  fall  in  with  this  distinction. 
Historians  and  critics  of  philosophy  are  apt  to  divide  all  philo- 
sophies into  two  grand  schools,  the  a  priori  and  a  posteriori, 
or  in  other  words,  the  rational  and  the  experientiaL  They  are 
utterly  averse  to  call  in  a  third  school,  which  would  disturb  all 
their  classifications,  and  thus  trouble  them,  and  require  the 
authors  among  them,  especially  the  followers  of  Kant  or 
Cousin,  to  rewrite  all  they  have  written.  They  do  not  know 
very  well  what  to  make  of  the  Scottish  school,  and  I  may  add 
of  the  great  body  of  American  thinkers,  who  will  not  just  fall 
into  either  one  or  other  of  their  grand  trunk-divisions.  In 
particular,  when  they  condescend  to  notice  the  author  of  this 
paper  they  feel  as  if  they  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  him. 
"  Are  you,'*  they  ask,  "  of  the  a  posteriori  or  empirical  school  ? 
You  seem  as  if  you  are  so,  you  are  so  constantly  appealing  to 
facta  and  experience.    If  so,  you  have  no  right  to  appeal  to  or 
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call  in  a  priori  principles,  ■which  can  never  be  established  by  a 
limited  observation.  But  you  are  inconsistently  ever  bringing 
ill  necessary  and  universal  principles,  such  as  those  of  cause 
and  effect,  and  moral  good."  Or  they  attack  me  by  the  other 
lioni  of  the  dilemma :  "  Yon  hold  rather  by  a  priori  prin- 
ciples ;  yon  are  ever  falling  back  on  principles,  self-evident, 
necessary,  and  universal,  on  personality,  on  identity,  on  sub- 
stance and  quality,  causation,  on  the  good  and  the  infinite." 
I  have  sometimes  felt  as  if  I  were  placed  between  two  con- 
tondiog  armies,  exposed  to  the  fire  of  both.  Yet  I  believe  I 
am  able  to  keep  and  defend  my  position.  Now  I  direct  a  shot 
at  the  one  side,  say  at  John  S.  Mill,  and  at  other  times  a  shot 
nb  the  other  side,  say  at  Kant — not  venturing  to  shoot  at 
Kegel,  who  is  in  a  region  which  my  weapons  can  never  reach. 
Tbey  pay  little  attention  to  me,  being  so  engrossed  with  fight- 
ing each  other.  But  I  do  cherish  the  hope  that  when  each  of 
the  sides  finds  it  impossible  to  extinguish  the  other,  they  may 
become  weary  of  the  fight,  look  for  the  ^uste  milieu,  and  turn 
a  fivourable  look  toward  the  independent  height  which  the 
Scotch,  and  the  great  body  of  the  Americans  who  think  on  these 
subjects,  are  occupying.  We  invite  you  to  throw  down  your 
amis,  and  come  up  to  the  peaceful  height  which  we  occupy- 
Hither  you  may  bring  all  the  wealth  you  have  laid  up  in  your 
separate  positions,  and  here  it  will  be  safe.  You  have  here 
primitive  rocks  strong  and  deep  as  the  granite  on  which  to 
rest  it,  and  hereyou  may  add  to  it  riches  gathered  from  as  wide 
regions  as  your  ken  can  reach,  and  establish  a  city  which  can 
never  be  moved  or  shaken. 

The  late  Chauncey  Wright,  in  a  paper  written  in  his  I>i»- 
-iismns,  characterised  the  distinction  I  am  drawing  as  very 
ingenious,  so  much  so  that  he  could  not  accept  it.  But  it  is 
one  easily  comprehended  by  those  who  are  willing  to  give  their 
attention  to  it  When  Newton  established  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion, nobody  imagined  that  he  created  the  law,  that  he  made 
the  law  in  any  sense — he  simply  discovered  it  It  existed 
before  he  discovered  it,  and  he  discovered  it  because  it  so 
existed.  So  it  is  with  fundamental  mental  principles.  They 
are  in  the  mind  just  as  gravitation  and  chemical  af^nity  are  in 
the  earth  and  heavens,  whether  we  take  notice  of  them  or  not 
Being  there,  we  are  able  to  discover  them,  find  how  they  work, 
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and  to  generalise  their  operations,  and  express  them  in  laws. 
These  fundamental  principles  being  combined,  unfolded,  and 
expressed,  constitute  mental  philosophy,  which  is  true  so  far 
as  these  are  properly  observed  and  formulated,  and  are  capable 
of  being  more  fully  and  accurately  enunciated  as  they  are  more 
carefully  investigated. 

Under  some  aspects  I  like  the  phrase  a  priori  introduced 
into  philosophy  by  the  Stagirite,  used  by  Hume,  and  defined,  as 
it  is  now  understood,  by  Kant,  who  designates  by  it  principles 
in  the  mind  prior  to  experience  and  independent  of  experience. 
I  approve  of  it,  as  denoting  something  in  the  very  nature  and 
constitution  of  the  mind — to  use  phrases  favoured  by  Butler  and 
the  Scottish  school  But  in  some  connections  it  is  liable  to  be 
misunderstood,  and  may  lead  into  serious  error.  It  may  mean 
that  we  are  entitled  to  start  with  a  favourite  principle  without 
previously  inquiring  whether  it  has  a  place  in  the  mind,  and 
what  is  its  precise  place ;  and  then  rear  upon  it,  or  by  it,  a  huge 
superstructure.  I  use  the  phrase  as  one  universally  adopted, 
but  I  employ  it  only  as  I  explain  it.  I  denote  by  it  those  prin- 
ciples, intellectual  and  moral,  which  act  in  the  mind  naturally 
and  necessarily.  But  I  do  not  allow  that  we  can  use  them  in 
constructing  systems  till  we  have  first  carefully  inducted  them. 
I  believe  in  a  priori  laws  operating  spontaneously  in  the  mind, 
but  I  do  not  believe  in  an  a  priori  science  constructed  by  man. 
There  is  a  sense  indeed  in  which  there  may  be  an  a  priori  science 
—that  is,  a  science  composed  of  the  a  priori  principles  in  the 
mind.  But  then  they  have  to  be  discovered  in  order  to  form  a 
science,  and  their  precise  nature  and  mode  of  operation  deter- 
mined by  a  posteriori  inspection.  Like  the  Scottish  school,  I 
am  auspicious  of  the  lofty  systems  of  ancient,  mediseval,  and 
modem  times,  which  have  been  constructed  by  human  ingenuity. 
Acting  on  this  principle,  I  reject,  with  the  majority  of  thinking 
people,  and  with  metaphysicians  themselves,  more  than  half 
the  metaphysics  that  have  been  constructed.  At  times  I  am 
grateful  when  I  discover  a  native  principle  woven  into  these 
webs,  only  considerably  twisted.  In  rejecting  these  specula- 
tions I  am  not  to  be  charged  with  rejecting  a  priori  truths  in 
the  mind.  I  am  simply  sceptical  of  the  use  that  has  been 
made  of  them  by  the  ingenuity  of  man.  With  me,  philo- 
sophy consists  in  a  body  of  first  principles  in  the  mind,  care- 
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fully  observed  and  expressed.    Tliis  may  be  as  firm  and  sore 
!Ld  any  system  of  natural  science. 

IV. 

Tlx  study  of  tlie  mind  by  con&cimimess  may  he  aided  by  olner- 
vrfions  of  the  actions  of  the  nerves  ajtd  brain.  This  has  always- 
been  allowed  by  the  Scottish  school.  Keid  and  Adam  Smilli 
were  well  acquainted  with  optics,  and  generally  with  physiologj'. 
so  far  as  these  sciences  had  advanced  in  their  day.  _  Dr.  Brown 
was  a  physician,  a  colleague  of  Dr.  Gregory's,  and  well  acquainted 
with  all  parts  of  the  anatomy  of  the  body.  Hamilton  made 
experiments  on  innumerable  brains,  and  helped  to  cast  aside 
phrenology.  The  Scottish  school,  in  perfect  consistency  with 
its  principles,  welcomes  all  the  researches  of  the  present  day  int<i 
the  physiology  of  the  cerebro-spinal  mass.  Professor  Calderwood 
has  published  a  very  careful  work  on  Mind  and  Brain.  I  may 
be  permitted  to  add,  that  last  winter  in  Princeton  College  half 
a  dosen  of  the  younger  officers  formed  a  club  to  stady  Wundt's 
work  on  physiological  psychology,  and  his  anatomical  experi- 
ments  were  repeated  by  skilful  anatomists  with  a  well-prepared 
apparatus.  I  have  sought,  in  correspondence  with  one  of  our 
young  professors,  Dr.  Osbom,  to  make  all  my  students  take  an 
interest  in  the  curious  investigations  which  have  been  made 
by  Dr.  Galton  of  London,  as  to  the  Visualising  Faculty,  as  he 
calls  it,  or  the  Phantasy,  as  I  call  it,  after  Aristotle,  and  we 
have  sent  the  answers  to  queries  on  to  Dr.  Galton. 

The  tendency  of  the  psychology  of  the  day  is  certainly  to- 
wards physiology.  This  should  not  be  discouraged,  but  rather 
furthered.  Physiology  has  already  made  many  interesting  dis- 
coveries bearing  on  mental  action.  Helmholtz  and  others  have 
been  carefully  examining  the  senses,  and  have  discovered  some 
laws  and  more  mysteries  as  to  the  connection  of  the  physical 
with  the  psychical  action.  It  has  been  shown  that  an  action  011 
the  nerves  of  the  senses  takes  a  certain  time  to  reach  the  brain, 
and  that  an  act  of  the  will  takes  a  certain  time  to  move  the 
members  of  the  body.  Wundt  is  endeavouring  to  measure  the 
time  occupied  by  each  of  the  ideas  in  the  mind,  and  has  found 
that  about  seventy  or  so,  ideas  pass  through  the  mind  in  the 
minut*.  I  find  that  other  German  investigators  say  that  hh 
observations  are  delusive.     Tlie  researches  on  this  subject  by 
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Delbeauf  and  others  are  commonly  reported  in  the  Revue  Philo- 
sophique,  edited  by  M.  Eibot.  I  believe  that  some  light  has 
been  thrown  on  the  operations  of  the  mind  by  men  like  Car- 
penter and  Maudesley  in  England,  and  by  Lotze  and  Wundt 
in  Germany.  But  their  investigations  have,  after  all,  thrown 
more  light  on  the  operations  of  the  brain  and  nerves  than  on 
the  peculiar  operations  of  the  mind,  its  thoughts,  its  emotions 
and  volitions.  The  scalping-knife  has  laid  bare  the  brain,  but 
has  not  disclosed  to  us  the  judgments,  the  reasonings,  the  ima- 
ginations, the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  mind.  The  multiplied 
microscopes  employed  have  shown  us  the  movements,  the 
changes,  in  the  soft,  pulpy  substance  of  the  nerves,  but  have 
not  yet  lighted  on  the  perceptions  of  the  mind,  on  its  ideas  of 
the  true,  the  beautiful,  the  good,  the  infinite,  and  our  aspira- 
tions after  perfect  excellence.  Let  us  accept  and  prize  the 
curious  and  often  instructive  physiological  facts,  but  let  us 
carefully  notice  that  they  have  not  accounted  for  any  proper 
mental  act,  for  any  conscious  act,  for  any  idea,  thought, 
emotion,  or  resolve.  In  the  study  of  the  mind  proper  physio- 
logy may  be  a  powerful  auxiliary,  as  mathematics  are  to 
physics  and  astronomy,  but  cannot  construct  the  science  of 
psychology.  The  eye,  the  ear,  the  hearing,  the  smell,  the 
touch,  the  taste,  aided  even  by  the  microscope  and  blow-pipe, 
cannot  tell  us  what  any  special  mental  act  is,  what  perception 
is,  what  memory  is,  what  the  imagination  is,  what  comparison 
is,  what  reasoning  is,  what  joy  and  sorrow,  what  hope  and  fear 
are,  what  the  idea  of  the  perfect  is,  what  wish  is,  what  volition 
is,  what  the  conscience  is,  what  the  remorse  for  evil  is,  and 
the  dread  of  merited  punishment  is,  what  the  approval  of  and 
the  rejoicing  in  the  good.  These  can  be  revealed  and  studied 
only  in  the  light  of  consciousness,  which  furnishes  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end  of  psychology  and  mental  philosophy. 

The  three  first  of  these  principles,  with  the  aid  of  the 
fourth,  constitute  the  Method,  that  is,  the  mode  and  manner  of 
investigation,  in  the  Scottish  philosophy.  In  fact  they  are  its 
specialties,  its  diflPerentia,  separating  it  from  all  other  systems 
in  ancient  or  modern  times.  So  far  as  it  adheres  to  these 
principles  I  adhere  to  it,  thus  far  but  no  farther,  and  am  quite 
willing  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  its  followers.     If  any  profess- 
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ing  member  of  the  school  does  not  act  on  these  principles,  I 
sepaiat«  from  him,  I  may  add,  that  so  far  as  any  other  philo- 
sophy adopts  these  principles,  I  approve  of  it 

Following  the  principles  I  have  enunciated,  the  Scottish 
school  have  made  a  great  many  psychological  inveetigationa. 
They  have  taken  great  pains  in  classifying  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  and  observing  their  laws.  They  have  inquired  carefully 
iuto  the  sensea  and  the  nature  of  sense-perception,  into  the 
laws  of  association  and  habit,  into  conscience  f^ld  the  will. 
Aliacn  and  Francis  Jeffrey  have  traced  the  influence  of  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  on  our  perception  of  beauty,  erring,  however,  in 
imagining  that  they  have  thereby  explained  the  whole  nature 
of  beauty.  Hamilton  has  discussed  profoundly  the  nature  of 
reasoning,  and  has  thus  thrown  h'ght  on  logic  With  some  of 
their  views  on  these  subjects  I  concur,  from  others  I  wholly 
dissent.  I  have  endeavoured — it  is  for  others  to  say  with 
what  success — to  give  a  more  correct  analysis  than  they  have 
done  of  the  Emotions.  I  do  not  believe  that  their  classifica- 
tion of  the  faculties  is  thoroughly  scientific  or  finaL  Perhaps 
some  of  the  questions  involved  cannot  be  settled  till  we  have 
a  more  advanced  physiology  of  the  brain.  It  should  be  ob- 
served of  the  Scottish  metaphysicians,  that  they  never  profess 
to  give  a  full  philosophy  of  the  mind.  This,  they  everywhere 
assert,  is  to  be  accomplished  only  by  a  succession  of  inquirers 
ill  a  succession  of  ages.  All  that  they  claim  is  that  they  have 
contributed  to  real  knowledge,  without  asserting  that  what 
they  have  done  is  ultimate  and  incapable  of  improvement ; 
that  they  have  gathered  a  few  pebbles  (to  use  a  simile  usually 
ascribed  to  Isaac  Newton,  but  in  fact  employed  in  Milton's 
Paradise  Regained),  on  the  shores  of  a  boundless  ocean, 
rounded  by  being  rolled,  but  real  pebbles,  some  of  them 
genii. 

Bat  what  of  other  systems  ?  "  Do  you  acknowledge  no 
other  philosophy  than  the  Scottish  ?"  it  is  ashed.  I  reply  on 
the  instant  and  without  reserve,  that  I  am  guilty  of  no  such 
narrowness.  I  believe  there  ia  more  or  less  of  truth  in  nearly 
all  our  philosophies — certainly  in  all  our  higher  systems. 
Evea  the  worst  of  them,  pessimism  (a  name  which  should  not 
be  used  of  our  world,  in  which  there  ia  so  much  good,  but 
may  be  applied  to  the  philosophic  system,  as  it  is  ^e  worst 
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possible),  has  a  truth,  as  it  shows  what  other  philosophies 
have  so  much  kept  out  of  sight — that  there  is  evil  in  the 
world  Some  philosophies,  such  as  that  of  Plato,  of  Leibnitz, 
and  others,  unfold  great  truths  which  have  been  very  much 
overlooked  by  the  Scottish  school  because  of  its  caution.  All 
philosophies  have  truth  in  so  far  as  they  have  observed  and 
unfolded  to  the  view  the  deep  principles  and  high  ideas  in  the 
souL  Unfortunately,  most  of  them  have  mixed  up  error  with 
the  truth  which  they  have  thus  corrupted,  and  they  have 
really  no  means  of  separating  the  one  from  the  other,  unless, 
indeed,  they  employ  some  such  tests  as  those  used  by  the 
Scottish  school.  The  philosophies  deserving  the  name  should 
certainly  be  studied  by  aU  sincere  inquirers,  who  should  be 
anxious,  while  they  accept  the  truth,  to  have  some  tests  by 
which  they  may  distinguish  it  from  the  error  with  which  it  is 
so  apt  to  be  associated. 

The  prevailing  philosophies  of  the  day  are,  first,  Materialism 
(if  philosophy  it  can  be  called  which  has  and  can  have  no 
philosophy),  and,  secondly,  the  German  Philosophy  founded 
by  Kant  The  former  is  held  by  many  of  the  exclusive  culti- 
vators of  the  physical  sciences,  and  those  favouring  sensualistic 
views ;  the  latter  by  the  higher  minds  addicted  to  speculation. 
Materialism  has  ever  been  opposed  by  all  the  higher  philo- 
sophies. The  Scottish  philosophy  has  aU  along  opposed  it, 
and  it  has  done  so  by  arguments  as  likely  as  other  and  mora 
recondite  ones  to  prevail  with  the  great  body  of  thinking 
people.  It  shows  that  we  have  as  good,  as  clear,  and  as  valid 
arguments  for  the  existence  of  mind  as  we  have  for  the  exist- 
ence of  matter.  We  know  body  by  the  external  senses,  such 
as  touch  and  sight ;  we  know  mind  by  the  internal  sense, 
which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  as  trustworthy  as  the  external 
senses.  We  know  the  two,  first  by  different  organs,  and 
secondly  we  know  them  as  possessing  different  properties  :  the 
one  having  extension  and  resistance,  and  the  other  thinking 
and  feeling  under  all  their  forms. 

The  true  rival  of  the  Scottish  philosophy  is  the  German, 
which,  I  acknowledge,  is  at  the  present  day  much  the  more 
influential  The  two,  the  Scotch  and  the  German,  agree  and 
they  differ.  Each  has  a  fitting  representative — the  dhe  in 
Thomas  Beid  and  the  other  in  Immanuel  Kant.     The  one  was 
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it  careful  observer  guided  by  common  sense,  with  the  meaning 
of  t;o(»d  sense,  suspicions  of  high  speculations  as  sure  to  have 
error  Jurking  in  them,  and  shrinking  from  extreme  positiona'. 
tlie  other  was  a  powerful  logician,  a  great  organiser  and  sjate- 
iimtiscr,  following  his  principles  to  their  consequences,  which 
he  \sm  ever  ready  to  accept,  avow,   and  proclaim.    The  t»o 
ha\  e  very  important  points  of  agreement,  which  all  men  shooU 
ciuefuUy  note.     Eeid  and  Kant  both  lived  to  oppose  Hmne. 
llie  great  sceptic,  or,  as  he  would  be  called  in  the  present  dav, 
ai^nijs!>ic.     Both  met  him  by  calling  in  great  mental  principles 
which  reveal  and  guarantee  truth,  which  can  never  be  set 
ii.-^iile,  and  which  have  foundations  deep  as  the  universe^     Both 
appeal  to  reason,  which  the  one  called  reason  in  the  firsi 
dtjiree,  the  other  pure  reason.    ITie  one  represents  this  reason 
uiului   the  name   of  common   sense — that   is,  the  group  ot 
p^iwers  common  to  all  men;  the  other  as  principles  neceseair 
ami  universal.     The  one  had  laws  fundamental,  the  other  forms 
ill  tho   nature  of  the  mind;  both   pointing  evidently  to  the 
s!iiiie  things.     The  one  carefully  observed  these  by  conscious- 
iwm,  and  sought  to  express  them ;  the  other  determines  theii 
imtura  by  a  criticism,  and  professes  to   give  an  inventory  of 
tliein  in  the  KrUik  of  Pwt  RmeoTi.     All  students  should  note 
tliifsu  points  of  agreement,  so  far  confirmatory  of  the  truth  of 
bi)tli  philosophies. 

The  Scotch  and  German  people  do  so  far  agree.  Both  have 
a  considerable  amount  of  broad  sense,  and  I  may  add,  of 
humour.  Both  can  pronounce  the  sounds  indicated  by  the 
letters  ck  and  gh,  which  many  other  people  cannot  utter — no 
Englishman  can  ever  take  into  his  mouth  the  word  Avchtrr- 
ariler,  the  name  of  a  place  famous  in  the  contest  of  the  Scotcli 
Free  Church  for  iudependenca  Scotland  and  Germany,  in  the 
opinion  of  Americans,  are  not  very  far  from  each  other.  Bui 
iK'Lween  them  there  roars  an  ocean,  often  very  stormy — as  I 
can  testify  from  having  lived  for  years  upon  its  shores.  The 
philosophies  certainly  agree,  but  they  also  differ. 

I  may  now  specify  their  differences.  As  I  do  so,  it  will  I* 
seen  that  my  preferences  are  for  the  Scotch. 

First,  they  differ  in  their  Method.  The  Scotch  follows  the 
Inductive  Method,  as  I  have  already  explained  it.  TheGeminii 
lias  created  and  carried  out  the  Critical  Method.     It  maintains 
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that  things  are  not  to  be  accepted  as  they  appear ;  they  are  to 
be  searched  and  sifted.  Pure  reason,  according  to  Kant,  can 
criticise  itselfl  But  every  criticism  ought  to  have  some 
principles  on  which  it  proceeds.  Kant,  a  professor  of  Logic, 
fortunately  adopted  the  forms  of  Logic  which  I  can  show  had 
been  carefully  inducted  by  Aristotle,  and  hence  has  reached 
much  truth.  Others  have  adopted  other  principles,  and  have 
reached  very  different  conclusions.  The  philosophies  that 
have  followed  that  of  Kant  fli  Germany  have  been  a  series  of 
criticisms,  each  speculator  setting  out  with  his  own  favourite 
principle, — say  with  the  universd  ego,  or  intuition,  or  identity, 
or  the  absolute, — and,  carrying  it  out  to  its  consequences,  it 
has  become  so  inextricably  entangled,  that  the  cry  among 
young  men  is,  "  Out  of  this  forest,  and  back  to  the  clearer 
ground  occupied  by  Kant"  The  Scottish  philosophy  has  not 
been  able  to  form  such  lofty  speculations  as  the  Germans,  but 
the  soberer  inductions  it  has  made  may  contain  quite  as  much 
truth. 

Secondly,  the  one  starts  with  facts,  internal  and  external, 
revealed  by  the  senses,  inner  and  outer.     It  does  not  profess 
to  prove  these  by  mediate  reasoning :  it  assumes  them,  and 
shows  that  it  is  entitled  to  assume  them ;  it  declares  them  to 
be  self-evident.     The  other,  the  German  school,  starts  with 
phenomena — not  meaning  facts  to  be  explained  (as  physicists 
understand  the  phrase),  but  appearances.    The  phrase  was  sub- 
tilely  introduced  by  Hume,  and  was  unfortunately  accepted  by 
Kant    Let  us,  he  said,  or  at  least  thought,  accept  what  Hume 
grants  phenomena, « and  guard  the  truth  by  mental  forms — 
forms  of  sense,  understanding,  and  reason.     Our  knowledge  of 
bodies  and  their  actions,  our  knowledge  even  of  our  minds  and 
their  operations,   are   phenomenal.      Having  assumed  only 
phenomena,  he  never  could  rise  to  anything  else.      Having 
only  phenomena  in  his  premises  he  never  could  reach  realities 
in  his  conclusions  except  by  a  palpable  paralogism,  which  he 
himself  saw  and  acknowledged.     We  human  beings  are  pheno- 
mena in  a  world  of  phenomena.    This  doctrine  has  culminated 
in  the  unknown  and  unknowable  of  Herbert  Spencer,  implying 
no  doubt  a  known,  but  which  never  can  be  known  by  us.    We 
all  know  that  Locke,  though  himself  a  most  determined  realist, 
laid  down  principles  which  led  logically  to  the  idealism  of 
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Berkeley.  In  like  manoer,  Kant,  though  certainly  no  i^ostic, 
bas  laid  down  a  principle  in  his  phenomenal  theory  which  has 
terminated  logically  in  agnosticism.  We  meet  all  this  by 
showing  that  appearances  properly  anderstood  are  things 
appearing,  and  not  appearances  without  things. 

Thirdly,  the  two  differ  in  that  the  one  supposes  that  out 
perceptive  powers  reveal  to  ns  things  aa  they  are,  whereas  the 
other  supposes  that  they  add  to  things.  According  to  Reid 
and  the  Scottish  school,  oar  consciousness  and  our  senses  look 
at  once  on  real  things,  not  discovering  all  that  is  in  them,  but 
perceiving  them  under  the  aspect  in  which  they  are  presented 
— say  this  table  aa  a  coloured  surface  perceived  by  a  perceiving 
tnind.  According  to  Kant  and  the  German  school,  the  mind 
tidds  to  the  things  by  its  own  forms.  Kant  said  we  perceive 
things  under  the  forms  of  space  and  time  superimposed  by  the 
mind,  and  judge  by  categories,  and  reach  higher  truth  by  ideas 
of  pure  reason,  all  of  them  subjective.  Fichte  gave  consistency 
to  the  whole  by  making  these  same  forms  create  things.  Bat 
the  great  body  of  the  German  philosophers  claim  merely  that 
the  mind  colours  things  out  of  its  own  rich  stores.  This  doc- 
tiine  historically  has  furnished  the  germ  out  of  which  has 
sprung  the  grand  ideal  poetry  of  Germany.  I  rejoice,  I  revel 
in  their  lofty  poetry,  but  I  would  not  have  poetry  regarded  as 
philosophy.  Let  us  in  portrait-painting  have,  first,  the  true 
figure,  colour,  and  expression,  and  then  in  ideal  painting  ve 
may  have  as  many  ornaments  and  compositions  aa  our  imagi- 
oation  and  fancy  can  supply. 

"  Back  to  Kant"  is  the  cry  in  our  day  of  the  younger  German 
school,  re-echoed  by  the  speculative  youth  of  America.  Yes, 
I  say,  hack  to  Kant,  who  was  a  wiser  man  and  held  more  truth 
than  most  of  those  who  claim  to  he  descended  from  him,  and 
who  have  arrived  at  conclusions  which  he  would  have  resolutely 
repudiated  had  they  been  made  known  to  him.  Yes,  back  to 
Kant ;  but  do  not  stop  there.  Back  to  Keid,  back  to  Locke, 
back  to  Descartes,  back  to  Bacon,  back  to  Saint  Thomas,  back 
to  Augustine,  back  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  back  to  Cicero,  back  t« 
Aristotle,  back  to  Plato.  All  of  these  have  expounded  much 
truth ;  let  us  covet  the  best  gifts,  and  accept  these  wherever 
they  are  offered— in  ancient  Greece  and  Borne,  in  Germany,  in 
Great  Britain,  in  America.     Let  us  choose  what  is  good  in 
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each,  and  here  the  method  of  the  Scotch  may  guide  us  in  the 
selection.  It  may  give  us  the  magnet  wherewith  to  draw  out 
the  genuine  steel  from  the  dross  mixture.  When  we  go  back 
to  Kant,  let  it  be  to  criticise  his  critical  method  and  its  results. 

Our  thinking  young  men  in  America,  having  no  very  influ- 
ential philosophy  in  America,  and  with  no  names  to  rule  them, 
are  taking  longing  looks  towards  Germany.  When  circum- 
stances admit,  they  go  a  year  or  two  to  a  German  university — 
to  Berlin  or  to  Leipzig.  There  they  get  into  a  labyrinth  of 
imposing  and  binding  forms,  and  have  to  go  on  in  the  paths 
opened  to  them.  They  return  with  an  imposing  nomencla- 
tare,  and  clothed  with  an  armour  formidable  as  the  panoply 
of  the  middle  ages.  They  write  papers  and  deliver  lectures 
which  are  read  and  listened  to  with  the  profoundest  reverence 
— some  however  doubting  whether  all  these  distinctions  are  as 
correct  as  they  are  subtle,  whether  these  speculations  are  as 
sound  as  they  are  imposing.  All  students  may  get  immeasur- 
able good  from  the  study  of  the  German  philosophy.  I  en- 
courage my  students  to  go  to  Germany  for  a  time  to  study. 
But  let  them  meanwhile  maintain  their  independence.  They 
may  be  the  better  of  a  clew  to  help  them  out  of  the  labyrinth 
when  they  are  wandering.  The  children  of  Israel  got  vast 
good  in  the  wilderness  as  they  wandered ;  saw  wonders  in  the 
pillar  of  cloud  and  fire,  in  the  waters  issuing  from  the  rock, 
and  the  bread  on  the  groimd ;  but  they  longed  all  the  while 
to  get  into  a  land  of  rest,  with  green  fields  and  living  rivers. 
We  may  all  get  incalculable  good  from  German  speculation,  but 
let  us  bring  it  all  to  the  standard  of  consciousness  and  of  fact 

I  should  be  sorry  to  find  our  young  American  thinkers 
spending  their  whole  time  and  strength  in  expounding  Kant 
or  HegeL  Depend  upon  it,  the  German  philosophy  will  not 
be  trsmsplanted  into  America  and  grow  healthily,  till  there  is 
a  change  to  suit  it  to  the  climate.  By  all  means  let  us  wel- 
come the  German  philosophy  into  this  country,  as  we  do  the 
German  emigrants ;  but  these  emigrants  when  they  come  have 
to  learn  our  language  and  accommodate  themselves  to  our 
laws  and  customs.  Let  us  subject  its  philosophy  to  a  like 
process.  Let  it  be  the  same  with  the  Scottish  philosophy : 
let  us  take  all  that  is  good  in  it  and  nothing  else,  and  what  is 
good  in  it  is  its  method. 
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It  is  one  of  the  excellencies  of  the  Scottish  school,  that  it 
does  not  profess,  like  some  of  the  Genuau  systema,  to  ha^'e 
discovered  all  truth,  all  about  God  and  man  and  natuie.  It  is 
leckoned  by  many  like  the  country  from  which  it  has  Bpning, 
narrow  and  confined — some  of  us  have  had  to  migrate  from  the 
old  country,  seeking  wider  openings  elsewhere.  That  philo- 
sophy has  certainly  not  yet  taken  posBession  of  the  whole 
territory  of  truth,  and  there  are  regions  open  to  it  wide  aa 
tbe  uncultivated  land  of  America,  inviting  all  to  enter.  The 
Scottish  philosophy,  if  true  to  its  principles, ,  should  welcome 
truth  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  come,  provided  it  submits 
to  he  tried  by  an  inductive  entrance  examination.  Por  myself, 
I  believe  with  Plato,  and  I  may  add  with  the  Concord  school, 
that  there  is  a  grand,  indeed  a  divine  idea  in  the  mind,  formed 
after  the  image  of  God  and  pervading  all  nature  \  but  I  wish 
that  idea  in  the  mind  carefully  examined,  and  its  forms  or  law 
exactly  determined ;  and  it  is  for  inductive  science,  and  not 
speculation,  to  tell  us  what  are  the  laws  and  types  which  repre- 
sent it  in  nature.  I  hold  with  Aristotle,  that  there  are  formal 
and  final  as  well  as  material  and  efBcient  causes  in  nature ; 
tut  it  is  for  a  careful  induction  to  determine  the  relation  of 
these,  and  to  show  how  matter  and  force  are  made  to  work  foi 
order  and  end.  I  am  as  sure  as  Descartes  was  that  there  is  in 
the  mind  a  germ  of  the  idea  of  the  infinite  and  tbe  perfect, 
but  I  take  my  own  way  of  showing  what  is  the  nature  of  these 
ideas,  so  as  to  keep  us  from  drawing  extravagant  inferences 
from  them.  I  see,  as  Leibnitz  did,  a  pre-established  harmony 
ia  nature ;  but  it  consists  mainly,  not  in  things  acting  inde- 
pendently of  each  other,  but  in  things  being  made  to  act  on 
each  other.  I  attach  as  much  importance  to  experience  as 
Locke  did ;  but  1  maintain  that  observation  shows  us  prin- 
ciples in  the  mind  prior  to  all  experience.  I  allow  to  Kant  his 
f9nns,  and  hie  categories,  and  bis  ideas ;  but  theii  nature  is  to 
be  discovered  by  induction,  when  it  will  be  found  that  they 
do  not  superinduce  qualities  on  things,  but  simply  enable  u^ 
to  perceive  what  is  in  things.  I  believe  with  SchelUng  in  in- 
taitioD  (Anschauung),  but  it  is  an  intuition  looking  at  reali- 
ties. I  am  constrained  to  hold  with  Hegel  that  there  is  an 
absolute ;  hut  I  believe  that  our  knowledge  after  all  is  finite, 
implying  an  infinite,  and  that  this  doctrine  can  be  so  enunci- 
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ated  as  not  to  issue  iu  pantheism.  I  reject  with  the  school  of 
Concord  a  sensationalism  which  derives  all  our  ideas  from  the 
senses,  and  a  materialism  which  develops  mind  out  of  mole- 
cules ;  but  I  am  anxious  that  the  physiology  of  the  nerves  and 
brain  should  aid  us  in  finding  out  the  mode  of  operation  of  the 
powers  of  the  mind.  I  turn  away  with  scorn  from  the  pes- 
simism of  Schopenhauer  and  Yon  Hartmann ;  but  I  believe 
they  have  done  good  by  calling  attention  to  the  existence  of 
evil,  to  remove  which  is  an  end  worthy  of  the  labours  and  suf- 
ferings of  the  Son  of  God.  I  believe  with  Herbert  Spencer  in 
a  vast  unknown,  above,  beneath,  and  around  us ;  but  I  rejoice 
in  a  light  shining  in  the  darkness.  With  all  unsophisticated 
men,  I  see  a  power  above  nature  in  nature ;  but  I  reject  the 
doctrine  of  Gods  many  and  Lords  many  as  held  by  the  great  body 
of  mankind.  I  am  willing  to  accept  the  whole  body  of  grand 
ideas  which  the  Concord  school  has  been  holding  before  the 
eyes  of  Americans  for  the  past  age  ;  but  it  is  because  I  believe 
they  have  a  place  in  the  mind,  and  I  am  not  always  willing 
to  take  them  in  the  form  in  which  they  have  been  put.  1 
receive  with  gratitude  the  whole  casket  of  gems  which  Emerson 
has  left  us  as  a  rich  inheritance  ;  but  before  they  can  consti- 
tute a  philosophy  they  must  be  cut  and  set,  and  they  will 
require  a  skilful  hand  to  adjust  them ;  and  if  they  are  cut,  it 
must  be  as  carefully  as  diamonds  are,  and  this  only  to  show 
forth  more  fully  their  true  form  and  beauty. 

I  have  rather  been  advising  our  young  men  not  to  seek  to 
transplant  the  German  philosophy  entire  into  America.  But 
as  little  do  I  wish  them  to  transplant  the  Scottish  philosophy. 
It  is  time  that  America  had  a  philosophy  of  its  own.  It  is 
now  getting  a  literature  of  its  own,  a  poetry  of  its  own,  schools 
of  painting  of  its  own ;  let  it  also  have  a  philosophy  of  its 
own.  It  should  not  seek  to  be  independent  of  European 
thought.  The  people,  whether  they  will  or  not,  whether  they 
acknowledge  or  no,  are  evidently  the  descendants  of  Euro- 
peans, to  whom  they  owe  much.  They  have  come  from  various 
countries,  but  on  coming  here  they  take  a  character  of  their 
own.  So  let  it  be  with  our  philosophy.  It  may  be  a  Scoto- 
German-American  school.  It  might  take  the  method  of  the 
Scotch,  the  high  truths  of  the  German,  and  combine  them  by 
the  practical  invention  of  the  Americans.     But  no  :  lot  it  in 
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'  fact,  in  name  and  profession,  be  an  independent  schooL    Ab 

I  becometh  the  countiy,  it  may  take,  not  a  monarchical  form 

under  one  leader,  like  the  European  systems,  let  it  rather  be  a 

:   :  xepublicau  institution,  with  separate  states  and  a  central  unity. 

*  To  accomplish  this,  let  it  not  be  contented  with  the  streams 

which  have  lost  their  coolness  from  the  long  course  pursued 

and  become  polluted  by  earthly  ingredients,  but  go  at  once  to 

the  fountain,  the  mind  itself,  which  is  as  fresh  as  it  ever  was, 

,  and  as  open  to  us  as  it  was  to  Plato  and  Aristotle,  to  Locke 

and  Beid,  to  Kant  and  Hamilton.  james  m'cosh. 
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PROFESSOR  KUENEN  is  Dutch  ;  most  of  the  other  well- 

•*-      known  reconstructionist  critics  are  German.     Very  few 

English-speaking  scholars   read   Dutch,  compared  with   the 

*/  •  number  who  read  German.     The  directly  critical  works  of 

Kuenen  are  scarcely  known  among  us  except  through  German 

channels.     Most  English  and  American  readers  know  of  him 

only  by   the  English   translation  of  his  Religion  of  Israd, 

«  published   some  seven  years   ago,  that  of  his  work  on  the 

I  ■:  Prophets  published  two  or  three  years  later — both  of  them  in 

limited   editions,  now  already  out  of   print — and  the    little 
;    ,^  volume  of  the  Hibbert  Lectures,  now  just  published.      In 

Vj:  these  circumstances,  it  is  no  slight  tribute  to  the  abilities  of 

Professor  Kuenen  that  his  name,  rather  than  any  other, 
certainly  stands  before  English  speaking  people  as  the  repre- 
sentative name  of  this  type  of  criticism.  We  need  not  raise 
the  question  whether  this  estimate  of  him  is  correct.  So  far 
as  the  statement  just  made  is  concerned,  it  is  enough  that  the 
estimate  exists. 

If  we  should  revive  the  term  Neology,  so  much  used  a 
'  i^^S ''  generation  ago  in  the  writings  of  Professor  Stuart  and  others, 

" '  '-■■'*-*'  and  should  apply  it,  in  the  general  sense  in  which  it  would  be 

upplicable,  to  the  reconstructionist  criticism  now  in  vogue,  it 

*  From  the  Presbyterian  Remew, 
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would  at  once  be  evident  that  the  recent  Neology  is  much 
more  formidable  than  that  of  the  last  generation.  Even  if  one 
wholly  denies  the  validity  of  the  results  it  has  reached,  he  is 
compelled  to  respect  and  admire  the  industry,  the  painstaking, 
the  genuine  scholarship  by  which  the  results  have  been 
leached.  Such  being  the  case,  the  very  existence  of  this  type 
of  criticism  points  out  distinctly  one  great  need  of  our  times. 
Meaning  by  rationalism  what  that  word  ought  to  mean,  no  one 
will  dispute  that  we  are  in  pressing  need  of  a  genuine, 
sanctified  Christian  rationalism.  In  *  whatever  other  ways 
the  assaults  made  on  the  Bible  by  destructive  criticism 
may  be  met,  they  should  also  be  met  by  a  study  of  the  Bible 
that  is  reverently,  yet  distinctively,  critical. 

In  general  terms,  every  one  admits  this.  But  many  are 
startled  and  shocked  at  certain  consequences  which  follow 
from  it,  or,  rather,  at  their  own  misapprehension  of  these  con- 
sequences. Professor  Kuenen,  for  example,  enters  upon  his 
subject  from  the  point  of  view  which  recognises  in  the  religion 
of  Israel  simply  one  of  the  great  religions  of  the  earth.  He 
refuses  to  assimie  that  there  is  anything  supernatural  or 
exceptionally  inspired  in  the  Old  or  New  Testaments,  or  in 
the  religion  described  in  them.  Is  not  this  sufficient  to  con- 
demn him  at  oace  ?  Have  we  anv  occasion  for  at  all  investi- 
gating  views  which  start  from  the  denial  of  the  fundamental 
truths  of  revealed  religion  ?  Is  it  even  consistent  for  one  who 
holds  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures  to  be  a  settled 
truth  to  engage  in  such  a  controversy  as  that  to  which  these 
critics  challenge  us  ?  Does  he  not  thus  stultify  himself  by 
virtually  admitting  that  what  he  holds  to  be  divine  is  yet 
controvertible  in  the  courts  of  human  criticism  ? 

At  the  outset,  then,  one  who  would  examine  Euenen's 
positions  from  Euenen's  point  of  view,  may  be  compelled  to 
vindicate  his  right  to  do  so.  If  he  is  a  Presbyterian  in  the 
United  States,  he  certainly  will  be  thus  compelled.  If  two 
men,  highly  honoured  among  us,  unite  in  producing  the  best 
statement  of  the  strict  doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration  which 
has  ever  been  printed,  there  are  not  wanting  newspaper  critics 
who  find  their  work  characterised  by  laxity  of  doctrine,  and 
hasten  to  remind  its  authors  that  they  are  set  for  the  defence 
of  orthodoxy.     If  one  deems  it  important  to  insist  that,  in 
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natters  of  Biblical  study,  our  ministers  and  teachers  sh&ll  be 
lield  to  have  all  the  liberty  allowed  by  the  very  general  state- 
ments of  our  staodards,  instead  of  being  restricted  by  the 
narrower  limits  of  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  which  has  been 
generally  held  among  ns — if  another,  in  adversely  commenting 
upon  the  works  of  Mr.  Uobertson  Smith,  acknowledges  his 
opponent's  standing  as  a  Christian  teacher,  instead  of  stig- 
matising him  as  a  heretic — or  if  another,  in  presenting  the 
theories  of  Julius  Wellhausen,  recognises  the  fact  that  ire 
aeed  information  in  regard  to  the  prince  of  Gennan  recon- 
structionist  critics,  even  more  than  we  need  to  be  defended 
from  him — these  men  are  at  once  made  to  understand  that 
they  have  faithful  friends,  both  in  the  high  court  known  as 
the  General  Assembly,  and  in  the  high  court  known  as  the 
religious  newspaper,  who  stand  ready  to  perform  all  needful 
oRices  of  admonition  and  rebuke. 

We  ought  certainly  to  be  gratified  at  these  evidences  of 
the  existence  of  zeal  for  the  truth  and  of  kind  concern  for  our 
loyalty  thereto  ;  but,  however  well  meant,  it  may  possibly  be 
in  some  instances  a  zeal  not  according  to  knowledge.  The 
frigates  of  the  so-called  higher  criticism  advance  in  an  endless 
circle  and  with  perpetual  broadsides  around  the  fortresses  of 
established  orthodoxy.  It  may  be  that  they  do  not  harm  the 
fortresses  much,  but  some  of  the  people  within  are  occasionally 
hurt,  and  more  are  frightened.  If  we  return  the  fire  from  the 
walls,  it  is  very  difficult  to  hit  the  frigates,  because  they  sre 
always  in  motion.  Before  the  guns  can  be  trained  upon  them 
in  one  position,  they  have  shifted  from  that  position  and  are 
somewhere  else  in  the  ceaseless  circle.  Shall  one  be  counted 
a  traitor  if  he  regards  it  as  wiser  to  fit  out  a  few  armoured 
^n-boats  to  grapple  with  the  frigates  on  their  own  element, 
even  if  this  involves  the  leaving  of  the  fortress  for  tlie  time 
being  that  one  may  engage  in  the  fight? 

If  we  are  at  all  to  meet  the  destructive  critics  with  their 
awn  weapons,  we  must,  of  course,  subject  ourselves  .to  the 
necessary  and  fair  laws  of  critical  procedure.  And  every  one 
certainly  must  recognise  the  propriety  of  the  canon  of  criticism, 
which  demands  that  we  avoid  undue  assumptions;  that  ne 
exclude,  as  far  as  possible,  the  infiuence  of  bias  and  prejudice. 
But  a  groundless  assumption,  in  any  investigated  process,  is 
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not  necessarily  one  that  has  no  ground  anywhere.  It  is 
sufficient  for  its  exclusion  that  it  has  no  ground  among  the 
primary  facts  of  that  particular  investigation.  In  particular, 
a  proposition  which  is  to  be  proved  or  disproved  by  the. 
investigation  itself  must  be  omitted  from  the  premises  of  the 
investigation,  even  if  it  is  capable  of  proof  from  other  sources. 

Now  it  is  extremely  desirable  that  the  critical  argument 
be  made  to  furnish  independent  evidence  in  regaid  to  the 
alleged  divine  character  of  the  Bible ;  but  if  one  proposes  to 
accomplish  this,  he  must  not  begin  by  assuming  that  the 
Bible  is  inspired.  He  might  conceivably  begin  by  satisfying 
himself  of  this  from  considerations  external  to  his  argument, 
and  then  build  his  critical  structure  upon  this  foundation ; 
but  if  he  should  do  this,  he  would  be  precluded  from  after- 
ward transforming  his  foundation  into  a  structure  based  upon 
the  critical  results  he  had  reached.  He  may  thus  prove  the 
fact  of  inspiration  and  use  it,  or  he  may  leave  out,  for  the  time 
being,  the  question  whether  the  Scriptures  are  inspired,  or  in 
what  sense  they  are  inspired ;  expecting  that  his  critical  in- 
vestigations will  throw  light  upon  these  points.  He  may 
pursue  either  of  these  courses,  but  he  cannot  be  allowed  to 
begin  by  assuming  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures ;  after- 
ward building  the  proof  of  their  inspiration  upon  this  assump- 
tion. To  do  this  would  be,  of  course,  to  violate  a  funda- 
mental rule  of  critical  procedure 

This  does  not  mean  that,  in  order  to  be  critical,  a  man 
must  be  without  opinions  or  prejudices.  One  is  not  required 
to  become  an  idiot  to  fit  him  for  judging  fairly.  Every  man 
who  knows  himself  is  conscious  of  having  prepossessions. 
The  one  who  is  most  fatally  biassed  is  the  one  who  is  so 
thoroughly  under  the  influence  of  his  bias  as  to  be  unconscious 
of  being  biassed  at  all.  But  it  means  that  a  man,  however 
conscious  of  his  prepossessions  he  may  be,  shall  yet  be  con- 
scious of  a  determination  to  lay  these  aside,  and  of  a  power 
and  habit  of  actually  laying  them  aside,  and  of  reaching 
conclusions  purely  in  the  light  of  the  evidence  presented.  In 
Biblical  studies  it  is  not  essential  to  genuine  critical  acumen 
that  the  student  be  without  convictions  as  to  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Word.     The  most  ruinous  of  all  processes  of 
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thought  is  that  in  which  one  undertakes  to  abandon,  arbi- 
trarily, the  convictions  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  hold, 
for  the  sake  of  allowing  fair  weight  to  new  evidence.  To 
attempt  this  is  to  attempt  an  impossibility.  We  cannot  thus 
divest  ourselves,  by  an  act  of  will,  of  deeply-rooted  opinions. 
The  result  of  trying  to  do  it  is  utter  self-deception.  The 
mind  is  brought  into  false  relations  with  itself,  and  into 
the  worst  of  all  attitudes  for  the  intelligent  reception  of 
truth. 

One  who  holds  to  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures 
is  not  under  obligation  to  cease  holding  that  doctrine  as  the 
condition  of  being  able,  with  fairness,  to  pursue  critical  studies. 
And  one  who  rejects  all  idea  whatever  of  supernatural  inter- 
ference is  not  excluded,  so  far  as  the  mere  demands  of  the  critical 
process  are  concerned,  for  his  peculiarities  of  creed.     But  each 
must,  provisionally,  hold  his  creed  in  abeyance  while  the 
investigation  is  going  on.     And  however  confident  each  may 
be  of  the  truth  of  his  creed,  he  must  hold  himself  ready  to 
give  it  up  if  it  is  proved  to  be  untrue.     That  the  critical 
inquiry  may  yield  its  best  results,  it  must  be  made  strictly 
independent.     That  it  may  be  so,  it  must  be  carried  on  in  the 
spirit  which  loves  the  creed  for  the  truth  it  contains,  and  not 
in  that  which  loves  the  truth  because  it  is  contained  in  the 
creed,  and  by  a  method  which  refuses  to  demonstrate  a  pro- 
position by  first  assuming  it  to  be  true.     That  the  critical 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  Scriptures  may  be  independent, 
it  must  reject  all  evidence  which  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  Books  are  inspired,  just  as  it  rejects  that  which  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  they  are  not  inspired*     While  it 
is  in  progress,  it  has  nothing  directly  to  do  with  inspiration. 
When  it  is  finished  and  its  results  are  reached,  these  may  be 
compared  with  results  reached  in  other  quarters.     It  is  con- 
ceivable that,  on  comparison,  the  two  may  be  found  to  agree, 
and  thus  confirm  each  other.     It  is  conceivable  that  one  or 
both  may  require  to  be  modified  so  as  to  make  them  agree. 
It  is  conceivable  that  they  may  be  found  to  be  in  hopeless 
conflict     In  this  case  it  is  conceivable  that  a  man  may  find 
his  critical   results  to  be  better  founded  than  his  dogmatic 
opinions  concerning  inspiration,  and  may  be  compelled  to  give 
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up  the  latter  in  favour  of  the  former.  It  is  equally  conceiv- 
able that  he  may  find  it  reasonable  to  give  up  his  critical 
lesults  and  retain  his  doctrinal  opinions.  But  dl  these  pos- 
sibilities are  matters  of  subsequent  consideitition.  While  the 
inquiry  is  in  progress,  it  must  be  untrammelled  by  assump- 
tions in  either  direction. 

All  this  is  certainly  fair  and  reasonable,  and  the  truth 
never  needs  to  fear  fair  play.  There  is  no  reason,  therefore, 
why  any  lover  of  the  Bible  or  of  its  religion  should  find  fault 
with  the  application  of  purely  critical  methods  to  the  study  of 
Biblical  questions.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  reproach 
Dr.  Kuenen  for  professing  to  have  done  this.  But  we  have 
a  right  to  test  his  work  by  the  question  whether  it  is  genuinely 
critical,  or  only  spuriously  so. 

One  of  the  first  canons  of  criticism,  and  one  which  many 
of  the  recent  critics  are  very  eager  to  assert,  as  against  the 
alleged  theological  bias  of  the  traditional  view,  is  the  one  just 
mentioned,  namely,  that  we  must  avoid  groundless  assump- 
tions. Whatever  offers  itself  in  the  shape  of  premises  must 
either  be  proved  or  rejected.  Professor  Kuenen's  work  is 
uncritical  if  it  has  habitually  violated  this  canon. 

In  matters  of  history,  another  canon  of  critical  procedure 
is  that  reputable  human  testimony  has  a  presumption  in  its 
favour.  This  canon,  of  course,  is  not  to  be  understood  in  a 
sense  which  would  make  it  inconsistent  with  the  previous  one. 
To  say  that  the  truthfulness  of  a  history  must  be  presumed,  is 
very  different  from  saying  that  it  must  be  assumed.  To 
assume  that  untested  evidence  is  true  would  be  to  violate  the 
first  canon  of  criticism  ;  to  assume  that  it  is  false  is  equally  to 
violate  that  canon.  Very  different  from  either  is  the  pre- 
sumption in  favour  of  the  untested  evidence  of  a  human 
witness.  Attention  to  this  presumption  is  nearly  as  essential 
to  correct  critical  procedure  as  is  the  avoidance  of  false 
assumptions. 

This  would  be  true,  even  if  the  presumption  in  favour  of 
historical  evidence  were  merely  fonnal.  A  merely  formal  pre- 
sumption, as  distinguished  from  evidence,  never  settles  the 
question  whether  an  allegation  is  true ;  but  it  may  settle  the 
question  whether,  for  certain  purposes  of  investigation,  the 
allegation  shall  be  provisionally  taken  to  be  true.     Or  it  may 
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to  defend  the  traditioual  view  of  the  Pentateuch,  we  appeal 
from  the  opinions  of  our  learned  opponents  to  those  of  Delitzsch ; 
and  our  opponents  instantly  meet  us  with  the  reply:  "But 
Delitzsch  concedes  to  some  elements  in  the  Pentateuch  a  later 
origin,  and  since  his  views  are  extremely  conservative,  this 
may  be  taken  as  proving  much  more  than  he  concedes."  How- 
ever we  may  honour  the  attainments  of  distinguished  scholars, 
we  cannot  afford  to  allow  critical  investigation  thus  to  degene- 
rate into  a  mere  comparison  of  the  results  reached  by  leading 
men.  Our  conclusions  must  be  tested,  not  by  the  reputation 
of  the  mind  that  draws  them,  but  by  the  character  of  the  evi- 
dence from  which  they  are  drawn.  And  the  adverse  critics 
will  not  flinch,  of  course,  if  we  remind  them  that,  under  this 
rule,  a  statement  of  the  Book  of  Chronicles,  for  example, 
^'hether  strictly  historical  or  not,  is,  at  least,  nearer  to  the 
original  sources  of  evidence,  by  some  twenty  centuries  or  more, 
than  a  similar  statement  made  by  Graf  or  Beuss  or  Kuenen. 

To  make  but  one  more  specification,  all  the  laws  of  deduc- 
tive reasoning  are  fundamental  canons  of  critical  procedure. 
If  one  uses  a  middle  term  of  reasoning  ambiguously,  or  makes 
iuferences  that  are  wider  than  his  premises,  or  draws  positive 
conclusions  where  one  of  the  premises  is  negative,  or  draws 
any  conclusion  at  all  from  purely  negative  premises,  his  work 
is  therebv  rendered  uncritical. 

No  one  disputes  the  validity  of  these  and  similar  principles. 
Let  us,  by  applying  them,  test  the  logical  methods  used  in  Dr. 
Kaenen's  works  on  The  Religion  of  Israel,  The  Prophets  and 
Prophecy  in  Israel,  and  National  Religions  and  Universal 
Religions,  and  in  other  works  of  the  same  school. 

The  three  works  just  mentioned  are  not  primarily  critical 
The  first  is  the  promulgation  of  a  theory  of  the  rise  and  progress, 
by  development,  of  the  religion  of  Jehovah  in  Israel.  The 
second  is  a  decidedly  polemic  discussion  of  the  alleged  super- 
natural element  in  Prophecy,  conducted  in  defence  of  this 
theory.  In  the  third,  this  theory  is  put  to  use,  in  the  compar- 
ing of  the  great  religions  of  the  earth.  But  this  theory  is  based 
upon  certain  views  as  to  the  structure  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  stands  or  falls  with  them.  The  proofs  of  the  one  are  the 
proofe  of  the  other.  The  logical  procedure  of  Kuenen  the 
religious  historian,  is  identical  with  that  of  Kuenen  the  Old 
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Testament  critic.  And  his  method  is  such  that  in  one  part  or 
another  of  the  historical  works,  he  has  occasion  to  reproduce, 
or  at  least  to  recapitulate,  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the 
contents  of  his  distinctively  critical  works. 

Stated  in  brief,  his  historical  theoiy  is  that  in  the  eighth 
century  b.c.  the  religion  of  Jehovah,  as  it  then  existed  in  Israel 
and  Judah,  in  what  was,  at  that  stage  of  its  development,  its 
normal  type,  was  what  we  might  now  call  a  semi-pagan 
idolatry,  being  only  imperfectly  monotheistic,  using  images  and 
similar  accessories  in  worship  as  an  essential  part  of  the  cultus; 
and  that  this  semi-pagan  idolatry  was  evolved  from  still  lower 
previous  forms  of  religion,  and  was  now  in  those  processes  of 
change  by  which  a  higher  monotheism  was  at  length  evolved 
from  it. 

In  its  general  outlines,  this  is  the  view  which  has  been  so 
thoroughly  popularised  for  English  readers  in  the  works  of  Dr. 
Robertson  Smith.     A  recent  and  particularly  brilliant,  though 
somewhat  school-girlish  presentation  of  it,  is  Wellhausen's 
article   on   "  Israel "   in   the  ETvcyclopoedia  Britannica.      Dr. 
Chambers,  in  the  Presbyterian  Pevievj,  has  adversely  discussed 
the  theory  of  Kuenen,  taken  as  a  whole.     Dr.  Cave,  in  the 
Princeton  Review,  has  paid  his  respects  especially  to  those  por- 
tions of  it  which  deal  with  the  Mosaic  institutions,  and  Dr. 
Green,  in  the  same  Revieiv,  to  its  positions  in  regard  to  the 
prophets  and  prophecy;  while  its  view  as  to  Ezekiel  in  particu- 
lar, is  criticised  by  Dr.  Gardner,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Exegeticnl 
Society,  1881.     In  the  same  journal.  Professor.  Toy  publishes 
certain  studies  on  Ezekiel,  which  would  go  to  sustain  the  views 
held  by  Kuenen.     Kuenen's  treatment  of  the  Pentateuch  is 
opposed  at  length  by  Dr.  Stebbins,  in  his  book,  A  St^idy  of  th 
Penta^tiich  for  Popular  Reading.     His  treatment  both  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  of  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament  is  reviewed  in 
Dr.  Green's  new  book,  Moses  and  tlu  Prophets.     And  this  list  of 
able  discussions  of  the  subject,  in  American  publications,  might 
easily  be  extended.    The  present  article,  however,  confines  itself 
to  Dr.  Kuenen's  proof  of  his  statement  of  the  condition  of  things 
in  the  eighth  century  before  Christ,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of 
avoiding  the  ground  already  traversed  by  these  other  writings, 
as  because  of  the  central  position  which  that  statement  occupies 
in  the  work  of  Kuenen.     Unless  he  has  established  that  state- 
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ment,  he  has  had  nothing  to  establish,  for  either  the  previous  or 
the  succeeding  period.  And  the  logical  methods  by  which  he 
supposes  himself  to  have  established  that  statement  are  the 
same  which  he  everywhere  employs. 

He  begins  by  setting  aside  the  historical  character  of  both 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments,  taken  as  a  whole.  To  this, 
for  the  present,  we  simply  take  exception,  admitting  Professor 
Kuenen's  right,  however,  to  present  his  case  in  his  own  way. 
He  holds  that,  since  the  only  evidence  we  have  is,  in  its  en- 
tirety, unhistorical,  it  is  therefore  impossible,  for  most  of  the 
time  covered  by  the  Old  Testament  history,  to  determine  what 
parts  of  it  can  be  depended  upon.  He  says  that  we  must 
"give  up  for  good  the  knowledge  of  detail  which  is  no  longer 
attainable  "  {Rel.  of  Israel,  voL  i.  p.  28).  He  does  not  profess 
to  be  able  to  tell,  by  inspecting  the  parts,  which  parts  are 
historical  and  which  are  not.  In  this  he  is  certainly  far  wiser 
than  the  critics,  who  having  shivered,  in  their  own  view,  the 
vase  of  historical  testimony,  depend  upon  their  skill  in  putting 
it  together  again  in  a  new  shape,  by  the  aid  of  the  cement  of  a 
puerile  verbal  criticism.  To  Dr.  Kuenen,  apparently,  no  state- 
ment of  either  Testament  is  historical  in  its  own  right.  But 
he  recognises  the  historical  principle  that  "  an  event  does  not 
pass  away  without  leaving  any  trace,  any  more  than  it  occurs 
without  preparation.  If  we  succeed  in  discovering  its  traces, 
our  conviction  of  its  reality  is  confirmed  But  also  conversely  ** 
{Rel.  of  Isrciel,  vol.  L  p.  19).  By  the  aid  of  this  principle  we 
may  test  st-atements,  and  arrive  at  approximations  to  the 
historical  truth. 

It  is  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  base-line  of  this  sort, 
by  which  all  his  other  measurements  and  angles  may  be  tested, 
that  he  begins  at  the  point  where  he  does  rather  than  at  any 
other.  He  asks,  What  was  the  religion  of  Jehovah  in  the 
times  of  Hosea,  Amos,  and  Isaiah  ?  Here,  he  correctly  avers, 
the  number  of  contemporary  writers  is  suflBciently  large  to 
give  us  the  means  of  comparing  one  account  with  another,  and 
testing,  to  some  extent,  the  historical  sketch  presented. 
Having  thus  attained  a  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  things 
at  this  point,  we  may  know  that  any  statement  inconsistent 
with  this,  as  to  the  previous  or  subsequent  condition  of  things, 
is  unhistorical,  and  that  whatever  will  account  for  this  con- 
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dition  of  things,  or  may  be  accounted  for  by  it,  has  cert^n 
probabilities  in  its  favour.  By  this  process  the  whole  history 
is  to  be  reconstructed. 

The  mere  statement  of  this  outline  is  the  assigning  of  a 
sufificient  reason,  both  for  the  order  which  our  author  lias 
followed  ill  his  books,  and  for  that  followed  in  this  article. 
We  can  test  hia  logical  methods  as  well  at  this  section  of  liis 
work  as  at  any  other.  But  in  addition  to  all  discussion  of  his 
methods,  if  this  section  of  his  work  be  found  insecure,  evei}' 
other  section,  being  absolutely  based  upon  this,  falls  with  it 

Dr.  Kuenen  counts  as  contemporaneous  writers  of  the  eighlU 
century  before  Christ,  Amos,  Hosea,  Micah,  the  author  of  the 
last  chapters  of  Zechariah,  and  Isaiah,  t«  whom  he  essigoa 
coQsiderable,  though  rather  fragmentary,  portions  of  the  first 
thirty-five  chapters  of  the  book  which  bears  his  name,  Jere- 
miah, with  Deuteronomy  and  fragments  of  the  other  books  of 
the  Pentateuch,  and  of  the  older  historical  books,  of  later  date 
than  the  eighth  century,  are  yet  near  enough  to  it  to  have  some 
weight  as  evidence  Nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament 
is  considered  to  be  several  centuries  later  in  date,  and  therefore 
too  remote  to  be  of  any  value. 

On  the  testimony  of  these  witnesses,  our  author  first  presents 
the  idea  of  Jehovah  and  his  religion  which  was  held  and 
preached  by  the  prophets.  This  part  of  his  work  is  superbly 
done  It  ia  a  series  of  sound  assertions  fortified  by  apt  cita- 
tions. It  is  a  chapter  which  might  well  be  commended  to  tbe 
perusal  of  a  large  class  of  very  orthodox  Christian  interpreters, 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  magnifying  the  religion  of  Jesus  by 
minifying  that  of  the  prophets.  Kuenen  finds  that  the  pro- 
phets prophesy  in  the  name  of  one  God,  who  is  boundless  in 
might,  in  wisdom,  in  creative  power,  in  love  and  tenderness, 
and,  above  all,  in  holiness  and  justice;  who  is  in  a  peculifir 
sense  Israel's  God,  but  is  at  the  same  time  the  only  God  of  all 
tlie  nations,  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else  that  is  called 
God ;  whose  word  dwells  in  the  hearts  of  his  servants,  and 
whose  service  is  essentially  moral  and  spiritual  in  its  character- 
This  view  is  maintained  alt  through  the  volumes.  It  is  stated 
in  compact  form  in  B.d.  of  Is.,  vol.  i.  pp.  39-67.  The  higher 
elements  of  this  view  of  religion  were  nascent  in  the  minds  of 
Isaiah  and  his  contemporaries,  and  reached  their  maturity  in 
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the   following    century, — {Theological  Revietr   for    1874,   and 
"Hibbert  Lect./'  1882,  pp.  128,  340.) 

Tlie  effect  of  this  is  somewhat  marred  by  a  certain  line  of 
flings  at  the  prophets  as  men  who  had  their  own  personal 
grudges  and  ambitions  to  serve,  in  the  religion  they  preached. 
They  are  described  as  being  men  of  the  people,  with  strong 
plebeian  instincts,  by  whom  "  the  high  and  eminent  is  con- 
demned, because  it  is  high  and  eminent,"  as  well  as  because  of 
its  injustice  and   insolence.     Their  political  utterances  are 
described  as  "lay-politics,  so  to  speak,  all  the  more  easy  to 
hold  in  proportion  as  those  who  propounded  them  had  less 
need  to  apply  them  directly."      Isaiah's  zeal  against  the  false 
prophets  is  explained  by  saying :  "  Probably  it  is  they  espe- 
cially who  hold  up  the  preaching  of  an  Isaiah  to  ridicule,  and 
who  are  therefore  the  first  to  be  aimed  at  in  his  announcement 
of  punishment"  {Rel.  of  Israel,  voL  i.  pp.  62,  63,  84).     This 
attributing  of  mean  motives  to  the  prophets  is  entirely  gratui- 
tous, so  far  as  the  evidence  is  concerned.     There  is  nothing  in 
their  utterances  or  conduct  which  requires  to  be  thus  accounted 
for.    It  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  disinterested- 
ness and  earnestness  of  conviction  which  seems  to  characterise 
them.    Logically,  it  is  a  groundless  assumption,  and  a  nullity. 
But  rhetorically,  it  is  quite  effective  in  preparing  us  presently 
to  discredit  some  of  the  statements  made  by  the  prophets. 

A  similar  effect  is  also  accomplished  by  a  seemingly  unim- 
portant inexactness  of  statement  as  to  the  political  status  of 
the  prophets.  On  page  35  of  voL  i.  of  Bel.  of  Israel,  we  have 
the  assertion :  **  In  the  writings  of  the  eighth  century,  we 
accordingly  find  clear  proofs  of  the  existence  of  two  parties, 
which  we  may  call  the  Assyrian  and  the  Egyptian."  This 
statement  is  accompanied  by  a  full  and  valuable  list  of  scrip- 
tural references,  and  by  the  statement  that  the  prophets  whose 
works  have  come  down  to  us  were  opposed  to  both  parties. 
His  references  rather  prove,  as  he  himself  seems  to  acknow- 
ledge on  the  following  page,  the  existence  of  two  parties,  one 
of  which,  headed  by  the  prophets,  opposed  all  foreign  alliances 
whatever,  while  the  other  was  disposed  to  seek  alliances  with 
whichever  power  seemed  at  the  time  to  be  most  available  for 
that  purpose,  whether  it  were  Assyria  or  Damascus  or  Hamath 
or  Egypt  or  the  Empire  of  Merodach-Baladan.     In  this  case, 
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the  evidence  of  the  prophets  is  corroborated  by  what  we  know 
of  the  geography  of  Palestine  and  of  the  analogies  of  history. 
In  a  sms^  country,  with  peculiarly  strong  natural  defences,  on 
the  highway  between  two  conflicting  groups  of  more  powerful 
nations,  the  important  question  could  never  have  been,  for  veiy 
long  at  a  time,  which  foreign  intervention  should  be  allowed, 
but  whether  any  intervention  should  be  allowed.     Upon  this 
latter  depended  the  very  question  of  national  existence.    By 
refusing  alliances  in  either  direction,  Israel  might  hope  to 
maintain  its  independence,  thanks  to  God,  its  own  courage,  its 
•difficult  mountain  passes,  and  'the  jealousy  of  its  neighbours. 
But  to  take  either  neighbour  for  an  ally  was  virtually  to  take 
him  for  a  master,  and  transform  Palestine  into  a  battle-field 
for  his  wars  with  the  other.     This  was  the  permanent  and 
important  question,  and  the  party  on  it  with  which  the  pro- 
phets acted,  though  not  always  dominant,  yet  never  sank  into 
insignificance.    If  evidence  is  of  any  weight,  the  great  literaiy 
prophets  of  the  eighth  centuzy  were  successful  men  of  influence 
in  public  afiairs,  and  not  a  group  of  soured  and  disappointed 
^enthusiasts,  whose  statements  concerning  the  times  in  which 
they  lived  must  be  discounted  accordingly.     Dr.  Kuenen  does 
not  in  words  ascribe  to  them  this  character ;  but  he  certainly 
•discounts  their  statements  on  precisely  this   basis,  without 
mentioning  the  basis  itself. 

While  reading  what  our  author  has  to  say  concerning  the 
religious  teachings  of  the  prophets,  one  involuntarily  asks 
himself  what  force  this  testimony  can  possibly  have  toward 
proving  that  the  religion  of  Jehovah  then.  cuiTent  was  an 
image-worshipping  paganism.  Men  of  less  ability  than  Dr. 
Kuenen  have  attempted  to  prove  the  same  proposition  by 
(methods  very  different  from  this.  They  have  done  it  by 
^Lepreciating  the  views  of  the  prophets,  by  exaggerating  every 
apparently  harsh  expression,  by  interpreting  grossly  every 
representation  that  was  capable  of  gross  interpretation,  by 
explaining  away  whatever  sounded  like  sublime  spiritual 
truth  so  as  to  make  it  mean  something  coarser  and  less  sub- 
lime. In  distinct  contrast  with  everything  of  this  sort.  Dr. 
Kuenen,  like  several  others  among  the  chieftains  of  the  higher 
<5riticism,  displays  a  gratifying  appreciation  of  the  ethical  and 
jspiritual  exaltation  of  the  earlier  literary  prophets.    More  than 
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this :  That  the  lofty  views  of  religion  held  by  the  prophets 
must  have  been  intelligible  to  their  contemporaries,  and  must 
even  have  been  widely  current  among  them,  is  a  conclusion 
which  he  does  not  leave  to  the  reader  to  infer,  but  which  he 
himself  takes  pains  expressly  to  afiirm. 

On  the  face  of  it,  this  evidence,  instead  of  tending  to  prove 
that  the  prevalent  regular  form  of  the  religion  of  Jehovah  was 
at  that  time  idolatrous,  seems  conclusively  to  prove  the  direct 
opposite.  Usually  a  religion  is  taken  to  be  that  which  its 
repi'esentative  men  understand  it  to  be.  On  all  hands  it  is 
conceded  that  the  prophets  of  Israel  were  the  representative 
men  of  the  religion  of  Jehovah.  On  what  principles  of  reason- 
ing, then,  are  we  to  understand  that  Jehovah's  religion  was, 
during  that  period,  essentially  in  contrast  with  what  His 
prophets  declared  it  to  be  ? 

Bhetorically,  this  working  up  of  the  case  is  most  admirable. 
It  shows  the  hand  of  a  master.  Not  a  particle  of  evidence 
has  yet  been  adduced  to  prove  that  the  prophets  were  inno- 
vators— ^that  their  views  of  the  character  of  the  religion  of 
Jehovah  are  something  hitherto  unheard  of,  and  in  complete 
contradiction  with  the  cliaracter  of  that  religion  as  it  has 
formerly  been  understood  and  practised,  and  is,  in  their  times, 
still  understood  and  practised.  Our  author  has  abstained  from 
asserting  that  these  prophets  belong  to  the  class  of  reforming 
enthusiasts  who  are  sometimes  described  as  being  in  advance 
of  their  age,  as  being  too  good  for  this  world,  as  being  theoreti- 
cally 80  extremely  wise  that  they  are  practically  very  foolish, 
as  constitutionally  addicted  to  being  members  of  a  very  small 
minority,  as  likely  to  be  isolated  by  the  very  loftiness  of  their 
ideals,  and  possibly  to  be  thus  driven  into  a  moroseness  which 
they  themselves  shall  mistake  for  virtue,  and  therefore,  as  very 
likely  to  describe  current  affairs  in  a  light  quite  different  from 
that  in  which  they  appear  to  average  people ;  and  yet  he  has 
paved  the  way  for  treating  their  testimony  as  if  it  were  pre- 
cisely of  this  character. 

He  opens  the  case  with  the  following  and  similar  state- 
ments :  "  The  prophets  are,  above  aU,  preachers  of  repentance. 
Wherever  they  look  around  them  they  find  much  to  reprova 
They  bring  accusations  against  kings,  princes,  judges,  and  even 
priests  and  prophets.     Therefore  it  is  quite  necessary  to  dis- 
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tinguish  their  way  of  thinking  from  that  of  their  contem- 
poraries "  (jReZ.  of  Israel,  vol.  L  p.  68).      From  the  fact  that  the 
prophets  are  preachers  of  repentance,  he  infers  two  consequences. 
One  consequence  is,  that  we  must  make  allowances  in  receiving 
their  testimony.     "Preachers  of  repentance  usually  furnish 
us  with  valuable  contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  their  times, 
but  yet  they  are  not  the  guides  to  whom  we  prefer  to  trust 
ourselves.     From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  they  do  not  make 
sufficient  distinctions."     The  other  consequence  is,  that  the 
religion  of  the  people  who  were  called  upon  to  repent  must 
have  diflFered  radically  from  the  religion  which  summoned  them 
to  repentance.     Dr.  Kuenen  is  well  enough  aware  that  the 
second  of  these  consequences  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  one. 
A  call  to  repentance  is  not  always  a  call  to  change  from  one 
religion  to  another.     It  is  much  more  commonly  a  call  to  a 
change  of  conduct  and  of  feeling  than  to  a  radical  change  of 
religious  views  or  practices.     But  in  this  particular  instance 
our  author  affirms:  "That  Jahveh's  precepts  were  acknow- 
ledged in  theory,  but  denied  in  practice,  is  not  the  true  state 
of  the  case"  {ReL  of  Is.,  voL  i.  p.  71).     On  page  235  of  the 
same  volume  he  makes  these  views  distincl  by  distinguishing 
between  three  types  of  Jahvism,  namely :  (1.)  The  Jahvism  of 
the  people — that  is,  the  religion  of  Jehovah  as  it  was  under- 
stood and  received  by  its  adherents  in  the  eighth  century  B.G., 
and,  indeed,  up  to  the  captivity.     (2.)  The  Jahvism  of  the 
law — that  is,  the  religion  of  Jehovah,  in  the  form  which  it 
assumed  after  the  exile,  under  the  pentateuchal  legislation; 
and  (3.)  The  Jahvism  of  the  prophets — namely,  the  religion  of 
Jehovah  as  it  was .  understood  and  preached  by  the  prophets 
from  the  eighth  century. 

That  there  were  people  in  existence,  then  and  ever  since, 
who  professed  to  worship  Jehovah,  but  whose  service  was 
idolatrous  and  unintelligent,  every  one  would  admit.  No- 
body would  dispute  the  assertion  that  the  prophets  rebuked 
what  they  considered  as  the  false  worship  of  Jehovah,  as  well 
as  the  worship  of  other  gods  than  Jehovah.  What  Professor 
Kuenen  has  to  prove  is,  that  this  idolatrous  Jahvism,  ethically- 
and  spiritually  bad  as  it  was,  was  yet  the  true  historical 
Jahvism  of  the  time.  In  his  attempt  to  prove  this,  he 
certainly  illustrates  the  maxim  which  he  quotes  from  Benan 
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{ReL  of  /«.,  voL  i  p.  389),  that  '*  la  viriU  est  dans  les  nuances!* 
What  else  he  illustrates  will  appear  as  we  examine  some 
specimens  of  his  reasoning. 

His  first  allegation  is,  that  in  answering  the  question  how 
Jehovah  is  to  be  served,  "  the  prophets  do  not  point — as  per- 
haps we  expected — to  a  code  of  laws  in  which  Jahveh  is 
understood  to  have  made  known  his  will "  {Rel,  of  Is.,  vol.  i. 
p.  55).  He  admits  that  they  mention  the  Torah  ''a  few 
times."  He  admits  that  they  may  possibly  have  had  a  written 
Torah  in  their  minds.  But  by  the  Torah  he  alleges  that  they 
meant,  not  a  body  of  laws,  but  the  body  of  the  prophetic  teach- 
ings. Whether  these  statements  are  true  or  false,  and  whether 
they  are  apt  or  inapt  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
made,  depends  entirely  on  the  shade  of  meaning  to  be  attri- 
buted to  them.  "  A  few  times,"  says  Professor  Kuenen.  He 
seems  to  have  in  his  mind  the  impression  that  these  earlier 
literary  prophets  do  not  very  prominently  mention  the  Torah, 
even  in  the  modified  sense  in  which  they  are  said  to  use  the 
term.  This  impression  he  certainly  conveys  to  his  reader.  But 
he  himself  cites  ten  instances  of  the  use  of  it,  in  the  note  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page.  He  might  have  extended  his  list.  By 
including  the  verb,  as  well  as  the  noun,  he  might  have  doubled 
the  number  of  instances.  Now,  twenty  instances  are  not 
very  many.  With  the  right  shade  to  the  meaning,  one  might 
fairly  say  here,  "a  few  times."  But  the  twenty  instances 
occur  in  the  writings  of  Amos,  Hosea,  Micah,  and  Isaiah,  as 
these  writings  are  accepted  by  Professor  Kuenen  The  entire 
bulk  of  these  is  a  trifle  less  than  that  of  the  Gospel  by  Luke. 
How  many  times  does  the  Gospel  by  Luke  mention  the  Law  ? 
If  the  Law  is  prominently  spoken  of  in  any  part  of  the  Old 
Testament,  or  in  any  part  of  the  New,  or  anywhere  else  in 
literature,  then  it  is  prominently  spoken  of  in  the  literature 
which  Dr.  Kuenen  attributes  to  the  literary  prophets  of  the 
eighth  century  before  Christ.  Dr.  Kuenen's  phrase,  "  A  few 
times,"  conveys  an  impression  that  is  entirely  misleading. 

He  says  again,  that  "  it  is  possible  "  that  the  prophets  had 
in  their  mind  some  sort  of  a  written  Torah.  This  statement 
is  so  made  as  to  suggest  that  we  have  no  proof  that  the 
prophets  ever  connected  the  idea  of  writing  with  that  of  the 
law,  but  that  Dr.  Kuenen,  out  of  his  superabundant  candour, 
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is  willing  to  concede  this,  not  indeed  as  a  fact,  but  as  a  pos- 
sibility, without  proof.      The   meaning  is    skilfully  shaded 
again.      Somehow  it  looks  as  if  the  position  of  our  author 
must  be  a  remarkably  strong  one,  since  he  is  so  willing  to  albw 
needless  advantages  to  his  opponents.     Who  would  imagine 
that  one  of  the  prophetic  passages  which  he  cites  here  concern- 
ing  the  Torah  is :  "  Bind  up  a  testimony,  seal  a  Law  among 
my  disciples"?     No  one  can  read  the  context  of  this,  in  the 
eighth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  without  seeing  at  once  that  a  Torah 
is  here  described  as  some  sort  of  a  written  sealed  document    In 
Isa.  XXX.  9  there  is  a  similar  mention  of  writing  in  connection 
with  the  Torah.    And  in  Hos.  viiL   12    we  read:  "I  have 
written  to  him  the  great  things  of  my  Law."      That  these 
prophets  were  familiar  with  a  written  Torah  is  not  a  mere 
possibility,  conceded  by  Dr.  Kuenen  as  a  favour  to  his  oppon- 
ents, but  a  fact  distinctly  afiSrmed   by   themselves.     Con- 
sidered as  a  fact,  it  is  very  damaging  to  his  position*    We  are 
not  surprised  that  he  should  prefer  to  have  his  readers  regard 
it  as  a  concession  on  his  part. 

On  the  face  of  it,  these  prophets  seem  to  speak  of  the  Torah 
precisely  as  do  the  later  writers,  up  to  the  times  of  the  New 
Testament.  But  by  Torah,  Dr.  Kuenen  insists  that  they  mean 
something  very  different  from  what  the  later  writers  mean. 
On  any  possible  supposition,  they  have  "made  no  essential 
distinction  between  those  laws  and  their  own  preaching,  and 
have  ascribed  to  the  former  no  higher  authority."  He  intends 
this  to  apply,  of  course,  only  to  that  in  their  preaching  which 
they  uttered  as  the  word  of  the  Lord.  Do  the  later  Old 
Testament  authors,  then,  or  the  authors  of  the  New  Testament, 
know  of  any  Torah  which  is  authoritative  otherwise  than  as 
the  prophetic  word  of  the  Lord  ?  Dr.  Kuenen  cites,  to  esta- 
blish his  position,  the  statement  in  Hos.  xiL  13:  "By  a 
prophet  Jahveh  has  led  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  and  by  a 
prophet  was  Israel  preserved."  According  to  Hosea,  whatever 
authority  Moses  possessed  he  possessed  in  virtue  of  his 
character  as  a  prophet.  Is  there  anywhere  in  Israelitish 
literature,  up  to  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  a  syllable 
which  hints  at  the  existence  of  any  different  view  of  the 
matter  ?  The  author  of  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Deutero- 
nomy, when  he  emphasises  the  declaration  that  the  Lord  will 
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raise  up  a  prophet  "  like  unto  me/*  certainly  holds  that,  under 
God,  the  prophet  is  the  supreme  authority  in  Israel,  and  that 
the  authority  of  Moses  is,  that  of  a  prophet  The  New  Testa- 
ment writers,  when  they  cite  this  passage,  indorse  the  same 
doctrine.  It  is  the  doctrine  which  was  held  in  the  times  of 
the  Maccabees,  when  Israel  laid  away  the  stones  of  the  pol- 
luted altar,  to  wait  until  God  should  make  known  His  will 
through  a  prophet. 

According  to  Dr.  Kuenen,  the  prophets  held  the  Torah  to  be 
the  body   of    authoritative  instruction  which  Jehovah  had 
revealed  through  His  prophets.     Of  course,  this  may  have  been 
wholly  or  partly  written,  and  must  have  included  whatever 
authoritative  instruction  was  then  regarded  as  of  Mosaic  origin, 
since  they  I'egarded  Moses  as  a  prophet.     How  does  this  view 
difier  from  that  of  the  Books  of  Chronicles,  or  of  the  New 
Testament,  or  of  Josephus,  or  of  the  earliest  Mishnaic  tradi- 
tions?    Jesus  and  His  opponents  alike  profess  to  be  citing 
the  Law  when  they  quote  from  the  Psalms  (John  x.  34  and 
xii.  34).      Paul  cites  from  Isaiah  as  being  part  of  the  Law 
(1  Cor.  xiv.  21).    When  the  New  Testament  authors  attribute 
the  Old  Testament  to  inspiration,  it  is  to  prophetic  inspiration 
that  they  attribute  it      They  too,  like  the  prophets  of  the 
eighth  century  B.C.,  hold  the  Law  to  be  the  whole  body  of 
authoritative  instruction   revealed  by  Jehovah  through  His 
prophets.     Neither  they  nor  their  opponents  show  any  sign  of 
recognising  any  part  of  it  as  having  less  or  more  than  pro- 
phetic authority.     In  their  case,  this  is  consistent  with  their 
also  using  the  term  Law  in  a  narrower  sense  to  denote  espe- 
cially the  Pentateuchal  books;   and  it  may  be  equally  con- 
sistent with  the  same   in  the  case  of  the  earlier  literary 
prophets. 

Kuenen  may  be  correct  in  asserting  that  the  Torah  of  the 
prophets  of  this  group  is  the  authoritative  body  of  instruction 
given  through  the  prophets.  It  may  be  impossible  to  identify 
their  Torah  with  our  present  Pentateuch  as  distinguished  from 
the  prophetic  utterances.  But  this  will  serve  his  purpose  only 
on  the  assumption  that  the  Pentateuch  itself,  or  some  autho- 
rised claimant  in  behalf  of  the  Pentateuch,  makes  a  different 
claim.  Kuenen  makes  this  assumption.  He  assumes  that 
the  proper  historical  position  of  the  Pentateuch  is  that  of  a 
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body  of  legislation  separate  from  the  prophetic  writings,  and 
having  a  different  sort  of  authority  from  theirs.  Unless  the 
assumption  holds  good,  hie  argument  is  a  nulhty.  Does  it 
hold  good  ?  The  question  will  prove  instructive  in  more  ways 
titan  one. 

We  have  here  an  illustration  of  the  principle  that  the  strei^h 
of  a  novel  error  often  lies  less  in  the  points  in  which  it  differs 
from  tiiu  received  view,  than  in  the  groundless  assumptions 
which  it  makes  in  common  with  the  received  view.  The  great 
body  nf  traditional  writers  seem  to  be  on  the  same  ground 
with  I't'ofessor  Kuenen  in  ascribing  to  the  Law  of  Moses  a 
different  sort  of  authority  from  that  which  they  ascribe  to  the 
prophets.  Many  seem  to  think  of  the  latter  as  mainly  pre- 
dictei-a  of  events,  while  the  former  contains  God'a  wiU  as  to 
the  conduct  of  life.  We  are  accustomed  to  being  regaled  at 
irreproacliably  orthodox  tables  with  scraps  from  the  Talmuds 
and  from  other  Israelitish  sources,  discriminating  in  favour  of 
the  Mne^aic  writings  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  Canon. 
From  the  same  sources  we  learn  how  rigid  and  mechanical  the 
Jew8  were  in  matters  of  ceremonial  observance,  and  then  make 
this  our  point  of  view  for  the  interpretation  of  the  Mosaic 
books.  By  these  processes  we  identify  the  Old  Testament 
Ideas  with  those  of  the  later  Judaism.  Instead  of  regarding 
these  books  in  the  light  of  their  own  statements  and  of  con- 
temporaneous history,  we  come  to  them  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  later  Tanaite  scribes,  who  flourished  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  All  parties  seem  to  be  mainly 
i^eed  in  this.  The  traditional  interpretation  is  full  of  it. 
The  current  defence  of  Christianity,  in  particular,  abounds  in 
brilliant  contrasts  based  upon  it,  between  the  narrowness  of 
the  old  dispensation  and  the  freedom  of  the  new.  To  this 
procedure  the  newer  critics  do  not  object;  on  the  contrary, 
they  build  upon  it.  They  have  scarcely  a  structure  which 
would  not  be  seriously  damaged  if  this  part  of  its  foundation 
were  removed. 

But,  when  we  think  of  it,  is  the  point  of  view  of  the  later 
Tanaim  the  best  for  understanding  the  proper  spirit  of  the 
Pentateuch  or  of  the  remainder  of  the  Old  Testament  ?  Cer- 
tainly a  great  gulf  separates  these  men  from  their  predecessors. 
By  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  temple,  priesthood,  and  civil 
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rule  were  alike  blotted  out;  leaving  whatever  of  public 
authority  remained  in  Israel  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the 
scribes.  Their  control  came  to  be  probably  the  most  absolute 
spiritual  despotism  that  ever  existed.  Dr.  Kuenen  {Reh 
of  h,,  voL  iii.  p.  289)  describes  their  work  as  "the  reorganisa- 
tion of  Judaism/'  In  it  the  lines  of  tradition  which  Jesus 
was  so  constantly  in  the  habit  of  condenming  became  supreme. 
They  had  not  been  so  before.  What  was  yet  only  a  tendency 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Jesus,  became,  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
a  fixed  fact 

Now  the  prophets  of  the  eighth  century  certainly  knew  of 
no  Torah  which  they  sharply  distinguished  from  their  own 
teachings,  and  regarded  as  possessing  a  higher  grade  of  authority. 
It  may  be  true  that  their  language  on  this  point  is  difierent 
from  that  of  the  Talmuds.  It  does  not  follow  that  their 
Torah  was  different  from  that  of  the  Talmudists.  The  difference 
may  rather  lie  in  the  fact  that  they  conceived  of  legislation  as 
a  part  of  prophecy,  while  the  Talmudists  conceive  of  it  as  dif- 
ferent from  prophecy  and  superior  to  it.  The  assumption  that 
if  they  had  possessed  the  Torah  of  the  Talmudists  they  must 
have  regarded  it  as  the  Talmudists  did,  is  not  only  incapable 
of  proof,  but  can  be  completely  disproved. 

Add  to  this,  that  Isaiah  and  his  contemporaries  habitually 
speak  of  the  Law  in  the  way  of  distinct  and  emphatic  appeal 
to  its  authority,  and  we  have,  on  the  whole,  a  decidedly 
different  impression  of  the  testimony  of  Professor  Kuenen's 
chosen  witnesses  on  this  point  from  that  which  he  himself 
would  convey.  Translating  Torah  and  its  verb  by  the  English 
words  instnicttan,  instruct,  we  may  put  the  testimony  into  the 
form  of  a  Bible-reading,  as  follows :  God  instructs  men  (Isa. 
xxviii  9).  Sometimes,  perhaps.  He  instructs  them  through 
their  own  perceptions  (Isa.  xxviii  26).  But  He  has  His  con- 
stituted instructors — prophets  who  are  instructors,  priests 
who  gave  instruction — who,  if  unfaithful,  are  guilty  of  peculiar 
bareness  (Isa.  xxx.  20;  ix.  15;  Mic.  iii  11).  The  nations 
shall  flock  to  Sion,  that  He  may  instruct  them  (Isa.  iL  3  and 
Mic.  iv.  2).  Instruction  may  be  written.  Indeed,  this  is, 
perhaps,  the  characteristic  which  distinguishes  it  from  other 
teaching  (Isa.  viil  16,  20,  and  xxx.  8,  9  ;  and  Hosea  viiL  12). 
This  point  will  be  greatly  strengthened  if  we   add  here  the 
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passages  in  wbicli  these  prophets  in  other  terms  speak  of  au 
appeal  to  writtea  documents.  The  prophets  are  familiar  with 
a  definite  body  of  instruction  known  as  ihe  instruction,  and  by 
other  definite  forms  of  expression  (Mia  iv.  2  ;  Isa.  ii  3,  xxx.  9, 
L  10,  V.  24  ;  Hosea  iv.  6,  viii.  1,  12  ;  Amos  il  4).  God  in- 
structs in  respect  of  righteousness  (Hosea  x.  12),  But,  as 
several  of  the  passages  shov,  His  instruction  has  something  to 
do  with  services  of  worship  as  well  as  with  other  matters.  In 
short,  it  cannot  escape  notice  that  their  Torah  contained  maay 
things  which  are  now  contained  la  the  Pentateuch,  and  nothing 
which  is  not  now  contained  ia  the  Old  Testament  books, 
which  tradition  i-egards  as  having  been  written  by  these 
prophets  or  before  them. 

The  evidence  thus  far  cited  clearly  does  not  tend  to  prove 
that  the  Jahvism  preached  by  the  prophets  was  something 
then  radically  new,  which  they  were  endeavouring  to  introduce 
in  place  of  the  received  religion.  Whatever  weight  it  has 
is  decidedly  in  the  opposite  direction.  But  our  author  further 
alleges  that  the  pi-ophets,  while  recognising  the  existence  of  a 
defined  Jahvistic  cultus,  "  nowhere  insist  upon  fidelity  in  ob- 
serving these  holy  ceremonies.  On  the  contrary,  they  speak 
of  them  with  an  indifference  which  borders  upon  disapproval, 
sometimes  even  with  unfeigned  aversion"  {Rd.  of  Is.,  vol.  i. 
p.  57).  Tbia  last  statement,  by  the  time  he  reaches  page  78, 
has  grown  into  the  assertion  that  "  the  prophets  frequently 
speak  of  the  outward  worship  of  Jahveh  in  a  tone  of  censure." 
The  instances  by  which  he  supports  these  allegations  are 
Amos  V.  21-23,  Hos.  vi.  6,  and  Isa.  L  11-14.  The  three  pas- 
sages are  alike  in  spirit.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  cite 
Professor  Kuenen's  translation  of  tlie  first : — 

"  I  hate,  I  despise  jroiir  teante, 
Jitid  have  DO  delight  in  your  aBsemblies. 

Although  JO  offer  me  burnt-offerings  aod  gifts,  I  will  not  accept  them. 
And  yonr  thank-offering  of  fatted  calves  I  will  not  regard. 
Take  thou  away  from  me  the  noiae  of  thy  songa ; 
I  will  Dot  lie.ir  the  melody  of  th3-  viols." 

Is  there  here  any  sign  that  tlie  speaker  is  indifferent  to  the 
offices  of  worship  of  which  he  speaks  ?  Do  men  express 
indignation  of  this  sort  over  that  for-  which  they  caro  notliing? 
Here  again  our  author  has  shown  his  wonderfnl  skill  in  shade- 
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pencilling.  The  prophets  do  indeed  sometimes  express  strong 
aversion  for  something  which  they  find  in  connection  with  the 
worship  of  Jehovah,  It  is  uniformly  the  indignant  emotion 
which  one  feels  over  the  perversion  of  something  which  he 
regards  as  sacred.  By  a  felicitous  turn  of  language  our 
author  transforms  this  verbally  into  ''an  indifference  which 
borders  upon  disapproval "  and  sometimes  grows  into  positive 
dislike.  But  the  verbal  transformation  is  untrue  to  the  fact. 
The  prophets  cannot  be  placed  in  the  attitude  of  men  who 
regard  the  order  of  public  worship  as  of  small  account.  When 
they  speak  of  it,  their  language  is  imiformly  impassioned.  It 
was  a  matter  on  which  they  felt  deeply.  Their  hearts  were 
stirred  by  it.  They  certainly  said  hareh  things  about  the 
public  worsliip  in  certain  circumstances.  But  this  does  not 
show  that  they  were  indifferent ;  it  rather  shows  the  contrary. 
It  also  shows  either  that  they  gravely  disapproved  the  new 
moons  and  public  feasts  and  sacrifices,  or  else  that  their  zeal 
for  these  was  so  well  known  that  they  need  not  limit  their 
language  when  they  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  worthlessness 
of  the  public  worship  which  yields  no  moral  and  spiritual 
fruit  Here  again  the  true  outline  of  the  fact,  when  we  dis- 
entangle it  from  the  deceiving  shadows,  is  inconsistent  with 
the  supposition  that  the  prophets  were  radical  religious  inno- 
vators. For  certainly  no  one  would  hesitate  in  his  decision 
as  to  which  of  the  alternatives  just  mentioned  is  the  true  one. 
It  is  conceivable  that  we  may  reach  a  different  result  when 
we  come  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  charges  which  the  pro- 
phets bring  against  the  religion  of  their  day.  In  the  Hibbert 
lectures  (p.  61),  Kuenen  expresses  his  opinion  in  the  matter, 
by  asserting  that  the  traditional  view  denies  that  the  religion 
of  Jehovah  was  the  national  religion  of  Israel  until  after 
the  exile.  ,  Up  to  that  time,  he  declares,  "Yahvism  was 
the  religion  of  a  minority,  and  the  worship  of  other  gods  had 
a  better  claim  to  be  called  national."  In  opposition  to  this, 
his  own  view  is  that  the  religion  of  Jehovah  was  always  the 
national  religion,  but  that  it  existed  in  lower  types,  which 
were  afterward  confounded,  in  the  records  of  the  historians, 
with  the  false  religions  of  the  neighbouring  peoples.  In  dis- 
tinction from  both  these  views,  most  persons  who  hold  the 
traditional  view  suppose  themselves  to  hold  that  the  national 
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religion  of  Israel  was  always  the  religion  described  in  the  lav 
aod  preached  by  tbe  propbets ;  and  that  it  existed,  daring  tJie 
ivitional  existence  of  Israel,  in  perpetual  and  fierce  conflict 
tx)tb  with  internal  corruptions  and  with  other  religions. 

This  portion  of  Kuenen's  argument  is  based  mostly  on 
what  the  acconnte  say  in  regard  to  the  bull-worship  in  lie 
northern  kingdom,  and  the  Baalite  accessories  to  worship  in 
both  kingdoms.     He  says,  for  example,  "  In  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  also  the  images,  pillars,  and  asheras  were  not  considered 
by  those  who  worshipped  them  as  antagonistic  to  the  acknov- 
ledgment  of  Jahveh  as  the  God  of  Israel,  and  therefore  by  no 
means  antagonistic  to  the  worship  of  Jahveh."     He  reminds 
118  that  "  not  even  of  Uzziah  and  Jotham — although  thej  '  did 
that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  Jahveh ' — do  we  read 
that  they  tried  to  abolish  the  high  places,"  but  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  "  expressly  asserted  that  the  high  places  were  not 
removed"  {Rel.  of  Is.,  voLi.  pp.  80,  81).     To  the  statement 
in  this  last  citation  it  might  be  added  that  we  nowhere  read 
that  these  kings  did  not  try  to  abolish  the  high  places.     If  the 
narrative  implies  either,  it  certainly  implies  that  they  tried 
and  failed,  rather  than  that  they  failed  to  try.     Again,  on  page 
32,  our  author  says  of  the  assertion  of  Eabshakeh  that  it  va& 
Jehovah's  altars  which  Uezekiab  had  cast  down  :  "  Here  the 
Assyrian  envoy  is  simply  the  mouthpiece  of  the  discontented 
in  tiie  kingdom  of  Judah.     The  prohibition  to  sacriSce  on  the 
high  places  and  altars  must  have  been  so  novel,  and  at  the 
aame  time  so  scandalous  in  their  eyes,  that  the  king  seemed 
to   them   to    have   forfeited   thereby  all   claim   to   Jahveh's 
assistance."     But  if  there  was  such  a  disaffection  as  is  here 
assumed,  it  must  have  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  history 
then  transacting.     It  is  strange  that  we  find  no  allusion  to 
it  in  the  remarkably  full  Hebrew  and  Assyrian  records  of 
these  events.     This  is  the  more  noticeable  because,  according 
to  Kuenen,  the  adherents  of  the  Jahvism  of  the  high  places 
included  the  great  majority  of  all  the  people,  and  even  the 
great   majority  of  all   the  regularly  constituted   prophets  of 
Jehovah.     On  page  84  he  says :  "  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
prophets  against  whom  these  complaints  were  raised  spoke  to 
the  people  in  the  name  of  other  gods  than  Jahveh.     It  is  true 
that  they  are  called  soothsayers,  and  are  mentioned  in  com- 
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pany  with  the  '  Teraphim,'  but  nothing  more  can  be  concluded 
from  this  than  that  they  upheld  that  form  of  Jahvism  to 
which  the  great  majority  of  the  people  were  also  addicted." 
On  page  371  he  speaks  of  "the  decline  of  the  prophetic 
schools,  to  which  we  heard  Amos  bear  witness."  This  witness 
of  Amos  is  described  on  page  82,  by  asserting  that  he  ''  thinks 
it  necessary  to  state  expressly  that  he  is  no  prophet,  neither 
a  prophet's  son,  and  therefore  he  decidedly  does  not  regard 
that  title  as  an  honour."  The  implication  from  this  is  that 
the  men  whom  we  know  as  the  prophets  of  the  eighth  century 
are  men  of  a  new  departure.  ''They  occupied  a  hostile 
position  toward  a  great  majority  of  those  who  called  them- 
selves prophets." 

Our  space  forbids  any  detailed  discussion  of  the  passages 
by  which  Dr.   Kuenen  supports   these   affirmations.     It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  his  reasoning  is  throughout  very  much 
like  the  game  of  run,  skip,  and  jump  among  the  boys.     He 
runs  carefully  over  the  ground  of  evidence  which  proves  that 
some  persons  may  likely  enough  have  worshipped  Jehovah 
idolatrously ;  just  as  they,  or  others,  idolatrously  worshipped 
false  gods.     Then  he  skips  to  the  conclusion  that  they  actually 
dill  so  worship  Jehovah ;  and  jumps  from  that  to  the  state- 
ment that  this  was  the   prevailing  worship  of  the  ''great 
majority  "  of  the  people  and  prophets.     He  runs  carefully  over 
the  ground,  which  proves  that  the  prophets  who  are  rebuked 
cannot  always  be  shown  to  be  prophets  of  the  false  gods. 
Then  he  skips  to  the  inference  that  they  comprised  the  great 
body  of  the  men  who  had  been  connected  with  the  prophetic 
schools,  Isaiah  and  his    friends  being  simply  a    group  of 
dissenters;  and  from  that  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
idolatrous  Jahvism  of  the  times  was  in  conformity  with  the 
traditional  doctrines  which  had  been  handed  down  in  the 
schools  of  the  prophets  from  the  times  of  SamueL    He  runs 
carefully  through  the  steps  which  might  prove  that  some  of 
the  worshippers  at  Bethel  may  probably  have  intended  to 
worship  Jehovah^  in  their  worship  of  the  calves,  skips  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  was  indeed  their  intention,  and  then 
jumps  to  the  result  that  the  bull-worship  was  actually  a  char- 
acteristic of  the  earlier  Jahvism.    And,  in   each  case,  the 
distance  between   his  premises  and  his  conclusion  is  wide 
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'  r.)  enoi^h   to   give   him   an   opportunity   to   display  the  most 

Mhj  tremendous  agility. 

'    ^     ■  On  the  face  of  it,  there  is  soiiie  probability  thai,  in  tlie 

.1  midst  of  the  prevailing   idolatry,   some   persona  introdncM 

V     'k  idolatrous   ideas   and   rites  into   their  worship  of  Jehovih- 

'  I '  j  Apart  from  the  antecedent  probability,  the  proof  of  this  is 

■     \  not   very  convincing.      Even   Professor   Kuenen  would  not 

■1'  claioi  most  of  the  alleged  instances  as  at  all  decisive.    Bab- 

1      if(J  shakeh  ia,  I  believe,  the  only  witness  who  testifies  precisely 

1      I   il  '        and  unequivocally  to  the  point.     And  in  the  circumstaiices, 

,  rt  his  testimony,  to  use  a  familiar  phrase  of  our  critical  friends, 

*(,  "     I  "does  not  inspire  confidence."      Were  the  high  places,  the 

'          I  pillars,  the  asheras,  and  the  calves  to  demand  trial,  it  would 

be  difficult  to  convict  them  of  having  ever  participated  in 

•Tahvistic  worship.     But  if  this  participation  on  their  part 

I         ^  J  were  proved,  or  were  admitted,  that  would  be  a  very  different 

'  thing  from  admitting  that  this  type  of  Jahvism  was  the  pre- 


\ 

v^\.   ,\  vaihng  and  established  type,  the  genuine  religion  of  Israel,  up 

'   '  V  to  that  date,  handed  down   from  ancient  times,  while  the 

.'  ^    ^U  Jahvism  of  the  prophets  was  an  innovation. 

|!  "j'l  *    J  In  all  this  part  of  his  argument,  Kuenen,  like  many  of  the 

r"  ■.',*"'  ^'(j  other  critics,  indulges  in  a  neat  ambiguity  in  the  use  of  general 

f'    y\y.    *\  expressions,  which  would  have  made  the  fortune  of  a  Greek 

^,  'irl  sophist.     When  we  say  that  a  practice  existed  in  a  certain 

1     If  '*J  community,  we  may  mean  that  one  or  two  instances  of  it  have 

-.'tirT'  ■  I  been  known,  or  we  may  mean  that  it  was  so  prevalent  as  to 

be  characteristic.     By  affirming  something  in  the  first  of  these 
senses,  and  then  drawing  inferences  from  it  as  if  it  were  true 
*\  Jjt  ■[;    '1  in  tlic  second,  one  might  accomplish  the  most  marvellous  feats 

■I  :7J£k^    .,  J  ''f  logic.     For  instance,  one  might  reason  as  follows  concerning 

1  (|C ^ I   "*^    1  the  Jahvism  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in 

the  United  States  of  Amei-ica  :  Assassination  was  practised 
under  the  claim  of  inspiration  from  Jehovah  (by  Charles 
Guiteau).  Polygamy  and  polyandry  were  alike  practised  and 
defended  aa  meritorious  in  themselves  and  as  according  to 
,  Jehovah's  ordinance  (witnras,  Brigham  Young  and  the  Oneida 

Community).     Marriage  was  prohibited  (in  the  case  of  the 
Shaker  communities  and  of  the  Roman  priesthood).     People 
built  joss-houses  and  burned  incense  in  them   (that  is,  the 
,  Chineie  did,  on  the  Pacific  Slope).     And  all  the  while,  there 
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were  certain  men  who  claimed  to  be  Jehovah's  ministers,  who 

were  thundering  out  their  condemnations  of  these  things,  and 

of  the  moral  corruptions  and  the  spiritual  deadness  of  the 

times ;  which  proves  that  in  America,  in  the  last  quarter  of 

the    nineteenth    century,   the  lofty   and    piire    monotheism 

preached  by  the  prophets  of  Jehovah  is  a  novelty,  while  the 

practices  which  they  condemn  indicate  the  true  nature  of  our 

holy  religion,  in  its  present  stage  of  development.     This  is 

precisely  Kuenen's  reasoning,  and  not  at  all  a  travesty  of  it. 

Page  after  page  of  his  volumes  might,  without  making  a  single 

change  in  the  form  of  the  reasoning,  be  transformed  into  proof 

that  our  present  Christianity  has  never  yet  reached  the  stage 

at  which  a  religion  becomes  properly  monotheistic  and  spiritual. 

If  our  author  has  established  his  conclusions  concerning  the 

leligion  of  Jehovah  as  it  existed  in  Israel  in  the  year  800  6.g.» 

he  has  also  shown  that  substantially  the  same  is  true  of  the 

religion  of  Jehovah  as  it  exists  among  us. 

Having  established,  satisfactorily  to  himself,  the  fact  that 

there  was  a  radical  difference  between  the  actual  Jahvism  and 

the  ideal  Jahvism  preached  by  the  prophets,  our  author  gives 

large  space  to  the  details  of  the  actual  Jahvism.     In  this  we 

can  only  follow  him  to  the  extent  of  the  rapid  mention  of 

a  few  statements.     He  affirms  that  in  Egypt  "  the  Hebrews 

were  undoubtedly  Polytheists,"  and  that  the  great  majority  of 

the  people  continued  to  be  polytheistic  up  to  the  exile  {Rcl, 

of  Israel,  vol.  i  pp.  270,  223).     He  accounts  for  the  ark  and 

the  tables  of  the  law,   on    the  theory  that    Jehovah  was 

originally  supposed  to  be,  or  to  inhabit,  sacred  stones,  which 

were  therefore  carried  around  as  objects  of  worship.    In  the 

Hibbert   Lectures   he   frequently  speaks  of  the  images  of 

Jehovah  and  counts  the  ephod  as  having  been  originsdly  an 

image  of  this  sort  (pp.  79,  81,  87,  88).     He  regards  the  story 

of  Jephthah  and  similar  narratives  as  proving  that  human 

sacrifices  were  once  more  or  less  customary  in  the  service  of 

Jehovah,  and   counts  the  dedication  of  the  first-bom  and 

the  circumcision  as  relics  of  that  custom  {Rel,  of  Israel, 

vol  i  pp.   237-40).      Commenting  upon  the  expression  in 

Micah, '' Shall  I  give  my  first-bom  for  my  transgression,  the 

fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul  ? "   he  says  :   "  It  is 

undoubtedly  implied  that  in  his  days  such  a  sacrifice  was  not 
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looked  tipOB  as  at  all  unreasonable.  The  prophet  himself  has 
other  ideas  of  what  Jshveh  requires ;  but  if  bumau  sacrifice 
bad  been  foreign  to  the  service  of  Israel's  God,  be  could  not 
have  mentioned  it  in  this  manner,"  But  we  ourselves,  in  oor 
public  services  and  confessions,  constantly  use  these  words  of 
Alicah,  and  other  similar  language.  Is  this  to  be  taken  as 
proof  that  human  sacrifices  are  not  now  regarded  as  foreign  to 
the  service  of  Israel's  God  ? 

We  cannot  specify  further  as  to  the  testimony  which 
Professor  Kuenen  draws  from  these  prophetic  witnesses.  We 
must  notice,  however,  that  be  does  not  at  all  claim  that  the 
propheta  themselves  intended  any  such  meaning  as  be  extracts 
from  them.  He  distinctly  admits  and  asserts  the  contraiy. 
"The  prophets  do  not  bring  forward  their  ideas  as  anything 
new ;  on  the  contrary,  they  consider  themselves  entitled  to 
exact  submission  to  their  demands  from  the  whole  people. 
But  the  reality  is  very  far  from  corresponding  even  partially 
to  tbeir  demands"  {Rel.  of  Israel,  voL  L  p.  374).  "It  may 
not  be  doubted  that  the  bull-worship  was  really  the  worship 
of  Jahveh.  The  prophets  refuse  to  acknowledge  it  as  such,  it 
is  true,  but  this  proves  nothing  more  than  "  that  the  acknow- 
ledgment would  have  been  inconsistent  with  tbeir  improved 
theology  (Rd.  of  Israel,  voL  i.  p.  235).  Pure  Jabvlsm  oor 
author  declares  to  have  been  a  "spiritual  monotheism" 
(p.  368).  As  it  was  formulated  in  Deuteronomy,  "  All  depends 
upon  the  state  of  the  heart :  the  inward,  and  not  the  outward 
circumcision  is  the  main  thing  (Deut  x.  16,  comp.  xxx.  6). 
In  a  word,  religion,  to  the  Deuteronomist,  is  above  all  a  matter 
of  tlte  heart"  (vol  il  p.  23),  But  whence  came  this  puw 
Jabvism  ?  Kuenen's  answer  is :  "In  the  eighth  century  b.c 
the  prophets  came  forward  as  champions  of  pure  Jabvism 
AVhat  can  be  more  natural  than  to  regard  the  new  conception 
as  their  creation  ?  And  this  we  have  not  a  moment's  hesitation 
in  doing." 

One  would  suppose  that  men  who  were  thus  under  the 
power  of  a  spiritual  monotheism,  of  a  religion  which  was  above 
all  a  matter  of  the  heart,  whose  lives  were  spent  in  callii^ 
tbeir  compatriots  to  the  true  acceptance  of  a  just  and  truthfol 
God,  would  themselves  have  seen  the  importance  of  being  at 
least  ordinarily  truthful     They  themselves  uniformly  deckre, 
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as  Professor  Kuenen  readily  admits,  that  the  Jahvism  they 
teach  is  not  a  new  creation  of  their  own,  but  is  the  old  truth 
which  has  been  taught  from  the  beginning.  Why  should  we 
assume  that  their  statements  are  untrue?  Why  should  we 
apply  to  their  testimony  the  so-called  critical  process  which 
consists  in  guessing  that  a  witness  needs  to  be  corrected;  and 
then  guessing  at  the  correction  ?  This  is  precisely  what  our 
critic  does.  He  assumes  that  these  men  were  likely  to  warp 
the  truth  in  the  direction  which  would  adapt  it  to  their  pur- 
poses. He  conjectures  what  kind  and  amount  of  warping 
would  answer  their  purpose,  and  estimates  the  original  truth 
accordingly. 

We  are  on  the  field  of  criticism,  let  us  remember.  As  cold- 
blooded critics,  we  have  no  indignation  to  express  at  the 
subjecting  of  the  words  of  holy  prophets  to  treatment  of  this 
sort.  But  we  have  a  right  to  inquire  whether  such  treatment 
is  called  for  by  the  canons  of  criticism.  Certainly,  some  things 
in  the  language  of  the  prophets  can  be  accounted  for,  by  sup- 
posing that  they  needed  and  therefore  sought  the  help  of  pious 
fraud ;  but  the  same  things  can  equally  well  be  accounted  for 
by  supposing  that  they  were  truthful  men,  telling  the  truth. 
Which  mode  of  accounting  for  them  does  accurate  criticism 
prefer?  If  Professor  Kuenen  were  a  guest  at  some  house, 
and  after  his  departure  no  spoons  were  found  to  be  missing,, 
this  might,  of  course,  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the 
Professor  had  been  very  closely  watched.  But  it  would  be 
more  reasonable,  to  well  as  more  gratifying,  in  the  absence  of 
proof  in  the  matter,  to  account  for  it  by  supposing  that  the 
Professor  had  no  disposition  to  steal  spoons.  Sincere  men  of 
large  abilities  and  earnest  convictions  may  be  untruthful,  as 
they  may  be  dishonest ;  but  there  is  a  presumption,  and  not 
merely  a  formal  presumption,  but  a  strong  preponderance  of 
probabilities,  in  favour  of  their  being  both  honest  and  truthfuL 
Gratuitously  to  assume  the  opposite  is  uncritical. 

But  to  assume  the  opposite,  in  the  present  case,  is  not 
merely  gratuitous,  but  is  in  the  face  of  strong  probabilities. 
By  claiming  that  the  religion  they  taught  was  the  old  estab- 
lished Jahvism  of  the  nation,  the  prophets  challenged  the 
assertion  and  the  proof  of  the  contrary.  This  was  foolish 
policy  for  them,  unless  their  claim  was  true.    It  would  have 
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been  inoi*e  natural  for  them,  and  more  in  accordance  with  the 
analogies  of  history,  to  have  laid  stress  on  the  new  revelation 
which  God  had  given  them,  and  on  its  superiority  to  the  old. 
like  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  or  like  Mohammed,  or  Jo.  Smith, 
they  might  have  claimed  for  their  religion  a  certain  sort  of 
identity  with  that  of  the  past ;  but  they  would  have  been  sure 
to  have  emphasised  the  fact  of  the  new  revelation.    This  they 
abstained  from  doing.    They  prefer  to  challenge  exposure  hy 
insisting  on  the  genuine  and  exclusive  antiquity  of  the  Jahvism 
which  they  preach. 

Did  any  one  meet  their  challenge?  Did  any  one  oppose 
them,  on  the  ground  of  their  being  innovators  ?  They  met 
with  opposition  of  many  sorts.  We  have  many  and  detailed 
accounts  of  this.  If  they  were  innovators,  they  must  inevit- 
ably, in  the  circumstances,  have  been  prominently  opposed 
upon  that  ground.  It  could  hardly  have  happened  but  that 
some  trace  of  such  opposition  should  have  been  somewhere 
handed  down.  Is  there  any  such  trace  ?  We  must  add  this 
to  the  other  reasons  for  holding  that  the  prophets  were  not 
innovators.  • 

We  turn  to  other  sources  than  the  testimony  of  these 
prophets  themselves.  The  larger  part  of  the  bulk  of  Dr. 
Kuenen's  volumes  is  occupied  with  a  patient  and  industrious 
induction  of  all  portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  showing  what 
historical  value  should  or  should  not  be  attached  to  each  frag- 
ment, and  how  the  various  fragments  may  be  made  to  fit  into 
his  view.  In  this  we  cannot  at  present  follow  him.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  critical  weaknesses  appear  everywhere, 
in  all  the  vast  collection  of  details.  They  are  of  the  same 
types  with  those  which  we  have  already  noticed.  And  con- 
sidered as  proofs  of  our  author's  main  position,  they  all  have 
this  additional  weakness,  that  they  depend  for  their  validity 
upon  the  positions  we  have  already  traversed,  and  which  we 
have  found  to  be  untenable. 

Let  us  turn,  however,  from  all  points  of  detail,  to  consider 
our  author's  treatment  of  the  Old  Testament  as  a  whole. 
And  although  we  must  confine  our  discussion  of  this  to  veiy 
narrow  limits,  let  us  yet  remind  ourselves  that  ve  have 
here  infinitely  the  most  important  of  all  the  questions 
traversed  in  the  recent  critical  discussions.    The  Pentateuch 
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might  conceivably  be  proved  to  be  of  post-exilic  origin  with- 
out at  all  impairing  its  credit.  We  might  conceivably  come 
to  recognise  a  second  Isaiah,  and  yet  count  him  as  worthy  as 
the  first  As  between  the  traditional  view  that  the  post-exilic 
prophets  and  scribes  revised  and  annotated  the  earlier  books, 
and  the  view  that  they  incorporated  these  into  new  works, 
giving  them  their  present  literary  form,  there  is  much  less 
difference  than  many  imagine.  But  if,  in  the  process  of 
proving  any  of  these  theories,  or  as  preliminary  to  proving 
them,  we  discredit  the  historical  truthfulness  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, that  is  a  di£ferent  matter.  Our  blessed  Chri3tianity  is 
so  magnificently  strong  that  it  could  survive  the  loss  of  even 
such  a  bulwark  as  the  historicity  of  its  Bible.  Its  record  as  a 
universal  religion,  and  its  record  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of 
men,  would  still  keep  it  triumphantly  above  the  waves,  even 
if  most  of  the  structures  it  has  built  for  itself  out  of  its  holy 
books  should  be  wrecked.  But  if  the  Old  Testament  is  not 
properly  historical,  a  large  proportion  of  these  structures  are 
wrecked.  This,  in  distinction  from  all  else,  is  the  question  of 
questions  with  which  our  criticism  has  to  deal 

Early  in  this  discussion  we  took  exception  to  Professor 
Kuenen's  method,  because  he  entirely  excluded  a  large  amount 
of  testimony  which,  on  the  face  of  it,  seemed  entirely  relevant. 
We  now  recur  to  that  exception,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  its 
validity.  In  addition  to  all  the  defects  we  have  shown  in  our 
author's  case,  we  now  propose  to  offer,  as  opposing  evidence, 
the  entire  Bible,  and  especially  the  whole  Old  Testament. 

Dr.  Kuenen's  rejoinder  to  this  is  peculiarly  satisfactory, 
because  it  is  unmistakeable  in  its  meaning.  He  decidedly 
objects  to  the  evidence  we  offer  as  unlustorical,  and  distinctly 
admits  that  the  evidence,  if  taken,  would  be  conclusive  against 
him.  The  following  quotations  are  made  at  random.  Page 
after  page  of  the  like  might  be  added.  Mentioning  that  the 
Old  Testament,  as  a  whole,  claims  a  supernatural  origin  for  the 
reUgion  of  Israel,  he  says  :  "  He  who  relies  upon  the  impres- 
sion made  by  the  whole,  without  interrogating  the  parts  one 
by  one,  repudiates  the  first  principles  of  all  scientific  research." 
This  would  be  true  if  it  meant  that  we  must  interpret  the 
whole  by  the  parts,  and  the  parts  by  the  whole.  But  he  uses 
it  as  if  it  meant  that,  untrustworthy  as  the  parts  are,  the  whole 
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is  still  more  so ;  so  that  we  ought  to  prefer  that  interpreta- 
tion of  the  parts  which  makes  them  disagree  with  the  vhole, 
and  thus  discredits  both.  We  have  already  seen  that  he  does 
not  treat  the  parts — the  testimony  of  the  prophets,  for  example 
— as  entitled  to  the  credence  ordinarily  accorded  to  historical 
witnesses.  This  is  not  sound  critical  piocedure.  But  we  just 
now  have  to  do,  not  with  its  unsoundness,  but  with  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  avowed  method  of  Kuenen. 

The  extract  just  given  is  from  p.  1 1  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
Religion  of  Israel.  On  p.  220  he  says : "  Let  no  one  be  surprised 
that  we  do  not  rather  let  the  Old  Testament  itself  decide." 
"  The  Old  Testament  narratives  relating  to  the  past  can  lay  no 
claim  to  unlimited  confidence."  And  what  is  thus  repeatedly 
alleged  against  the  Old  Testament  in  general  is  said  to  be 
especially  true  of  the  Books  of  the  Chronicles.  It  is  asserted, 
for  example  (p.  324),  that  the  history  of  David,  as  given  in 
2  Sam.,  "  is  modified  or  completed  on  all  these  points  by  the 
chronicler,  not  because  he  had  consulted  other,  more  exact 
accounts,  but  because  he  considered  it  certain  that  David 
would  not  have  acted  in  opposition  to  the  stipulations  of  the 
Law.  Conversely,  we  find  in  these  particulars  a  fresh  proof 
that  the  Law  did  not  yet  exist  at  that  time." 

Kuenen*s  frankness  is  in  refreshing  contrast  with  the  inde- 
cisiveness  of  some  of  his  disciples.  He  does  not  take  the 
trouble  to  assign  to  the  Scriptures  even  the  r^i^^-historical 
value  recognised  by  those  who  claim  that  they  consist  of  a 
substratum  of  historical  fact,  allegorically  expressed ;  although 
he  actually  finds  in  them  some  of  this  sort  of  composition. 
He  does  not  profess  to  hold  to  the  historicity  of  the  Scriptures^ 
while  denying  a  large  proportion  of  their  statements,  and 
regard  himself  as  persecuted  when  men  charge  him  with  in- 
consistency. He  is,  perhaps,  no  more  conscious  than  his 
comrades  that  the  natural  impression  made  by  the  reading  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  as  a  whole,  is  absolutely  against 
them;  that,  in  order  to  reach  their  conclusions,  they  must 
break  down  the  testimony  of  the  Bible  in  its  historical  entirety; 
that  if  these  writings  are  ordinarily  trustworthy,  they  them- 
selves have  no  case.  Their  argiunents,  as  well  as  his,  depend 
V.^  upon  the  proposition  that  the  two  Testaments  are  historical 

only  by  piecemeal,  and  not  in  their  complete  character;  and 
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lose  all  logical  value,  if  this  proposition  be  not  maintained. 
But  Professor  Kuenen  is  bolder  than  most  of  the  others  in 
accepting  the  issue. 

Is  this  proposition  a  mere  assumption,  or  is  it  capable  of 
proof  ?  If  it  can  be  proved,  we  must  accept  it,  with  all  the 
revolutionary  consequences  that  follow.  If  it  is  mistaken,  it 
is  the  most  mischievous  of  all  the  mistakes  of  recent  critical 
science.  It  is  the  most  important  question  to  be  considered  in 
this  argument  Technically  subsidiary  as  it  is,  the  main  ques- 
tions with  which  criticism  deals  are  insignificant  by  the  side 
of  it. 

Dr.  Kuenen  is  not  guilty  of  assuming  that  the  Scriptures  are 
unhistorical,  but  undertakes  to  prove  this.  Apparently  he  is 
conscious  that  the  presumption  is  against  him,  although  he  is 
too  consummate  a  rhetorician  to  call  attention  to  this  by  very 
prominently  mentioning  it.  The  presumption  exists,  however. 
It  is  his  task  to  overthrow  it,  if  possible. 

To  accomplish  this  task,  he  cites  certain  alleged  analogies  of 
history.  "  It  is  certain  that  the  thirst  for  reality  which  is 
proper  to  our  age  was  unknown  to  antiquity.  Numerous 
examples  prove  to  us  that  men  then  went  to  work  with  great 
freedom  even  in  representing  the  immediate  past "  {Rd.  of  Is,, 
vol  L  p.  23).  Under  this  general  charge  he  alleges  that  the 
Israelitish  history  is  likely  to  have  been  changed  while  it  was 
orally  transmitted,  to  have  been  further  changed  by  the  men 
who  first  committed  the  oral  traditions  to  writing,  and  still 
further  by  those  who  compiled  the  present  books  from  the 
other  written  sources.  This  lack  of  historical  fidelity  our 
author  does  not  regard  as  very  culpable  in  them.  "  Most 
ancient  historians,  and  among  them  the  Israelitish,  had  what 
we  should  now  call  a  secondary  purpose,  but  what  for  them 
was  really  their  principal  object.  They  wished  to  instruct 
their  readers  as  to  what  they  ought  to  do  "  (p.  384). 

These  assertions  of  the  comparative  lack  of  historical  truth- 
fulness among  the  ancients  are  by  no  means  beyond  dispute, 
even  if  we  assume  that  Greece  and  Alexandria  are  the  proper 
types  of  all  antiquity.  But  Josephus,  nearly  eighteen  cen- 
turies agOy  called  attention  to  the  differences  which  then  existed 
between  the  Greek-speaking  peoples  and  the  Egyptian  and 
Semitic  peoples  in  just  this  matter  of  historical  realism.    The 
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discoveries  recently  made  along  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile 
conclusively  prove  that  Josephus  was  mainly  in  the  li^t  in 
this  matter,  even  if  this  were  not  otherwise  suflSciently  proved. 
No  one  would  now  dispute  the  existence  of  a  genuine  sense  of 
historical  reality  among  the  Egyptians  and  the  Assyrians.   Is 
there  any  reason  to  hold  that  the  Israelites  were  behind  their 
neighbours  in  this  respect  ?     The  criticism  of  Kuenen  and  his 
school  makes  great  use  of  the  fact  that  the  compilers  of  the 
Old  Testament  were  accustomed  substantially  to  copy  from  the 
documents  they  used,   instead  of  telling  the  story  afresh  in 
their  own  words.     That  looks  like  a  sense  of  reality.    Through 
the  use  of  the  verbs  ascend,  desccvd,  and  the  other  Hebrew 
verbs  of  motion,  they  have  made  their  writings  fit  the  accUvi- 
ties  and  declivities  and  other  topographical  features  of  Pales- 
tine, as  the  squeeze  fits  the  tablet  from  which  it  was  taken. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  they  can  have  accomplished  this  as  a 
mere  feat  of  realistic  writing.     In  their  books  it  is  a  token  of 
reality,  and  not  of  realism.     To  argue  the  point  with  any  ful- 
ness would  require   an  article.    As  a  matter  of   fact^  the 
assumption  that  the  Israelitish  writers  were  lacking  in  histori- 
cal instinct  is  not  merely  baseless,  but  is  opposed  to  pretty 
decisive  evidence.     And  the  additional  assumption  that  a  man 
who  attempts  to  make  history  instructive  thereby  becomes 
an  untrustworthy  narrator  of  facts,  is  really  equivalent  to 
*  ass.uming  that  in  order  to  be  truthful  one  must  cease  to  love 

the  truth. 

Dr.  Kuenen  brings  forward  another  consideration.    The  Old 
Testament  witnesses  are  too  remote  from  events  which  occurred 
before  800  b.o.  to  make  it  safe  for  us  to  depend  on  what  they 
say  concerning  those  events.     "  In  the  eighth  century  B,c.  the 
^    ^  prophet  of  Jahveh  has  become  a  writer."    "  It  does  not  appear 

that  the  older  prophets,  Samuel  and  his  contemporaries,  and 

^  \  ^  afterward  Elijah  and  Elisha  and  their  disciples,  thought  of 

;•♦*■;»  writing  down  what  they  had  spoken,  or  of  taking  care  tiiat  it 

•    I       ,  was  written  down  by  others "  {Rel.  of  /«.,  voL  i.  pp.  208,  209). 

^    ^,;t  ;  There  is  no  evidence  on  this  point,  except  the  statements  of 

^. ;  |.    j  the  Old  Testament;  and  according  to  these,  as  any  one  may 

.   ^r.  i  i   i  see  by  the  aid  of  a  concordance  of  proper  names,  Elijah  and 

^-*ij!  V  Samuel,  with  Nathan,  Gad,  Shemaiah,  Ahijah,  Moses,  Joshua, 

;„  1 5.  ^-^  and  many  other  earlier  prophets,  were  writers.     Kuenen  him- 

:,  ,n'  II.  t  .'•.5, 
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self  admits  the  existence  of  written  narratives  previous  to  the 
eighth  century,  and  admits  that  they  were  regarded  as  histori- 
cal, but  denies  that  they  were  really  so. 

As  against  both  the  original  narratives  and  our  present  ver- 
sions of  them,  he  alleges  that  they  contain  many  particulars 
"which  cannot  possibly  pass  for  history"  because  of  their 
inherent  improbability.     Here,  again,  we  are  precluded  from 
following  him  in  detail.     The  large  majority  of  his  alleged 
discrepancies  and  other  difficulties  are  made  such  only  by 
strained  interpretations.     Most  of  the  remainder  are  capable 
of  being  easily  explained,  and  therefore  have  no  weight  to 
overthrow  even   the  slightest  presumption  in  favour  of  the 
liistorieity  of  the  writings.     The  utmost  that  any  one  would 
infer  from  just  such  instances  as  these,  if  he  found  them  in  the 
recovered  Assyrian  or  Egyptian  records,  for  example,  would  be 
that  there  was  some  need  of  care  in  separating  the  probable 
from  the  improbabla     Our  Associated  Press  reports  contain  a 
multitiide  of  errors,  but  no  one  doubts  that  the  daily  press 
gives  a  fairly  correct  account,  on  the  whole,  of  current  events. 
Few,  if  any,  of  the  absurdities  which  Kuenen  charges  upon  the 
Old  Testament  can  be  proved  to  be  real    But  if  they  were  all 
real,  they  would  not  prove  the  Scriptures  to  be  less  credible 
than  an  average  newspaper.  •  And  if,  at  the  start,  even  this 
degree  of  credibility  be  accorded  to  them,  they  will  easily 
vindicate  their  own  historical  character. 

In  short,  the  vast  mass  of  detailed  proofs  by  which  our 
author  would  invalidate  the  testimony  of  the  Bible  narratives 
is  80  utterly  valueless  for  that  purpose,  that  one  is  led  to  ask 
how  it  could  possibly  seem  to  him  worth  while  thus  laboriously 
to  advance  them.  And  when  we  ask  this  question,  we  find  the 
answer  to  it  in  certain  assumptions  which  underlie  his  whole 
argument  One  of  his  proofs  that  the  narratives  of  Genesis 
cannot  be  historical,  is  the  fact  that  they  represent  the  patri- 
archs "  as  not  inferior  to  the  prophets  of  the  eighth  century  in 
pureness  of  religious  insight  and  inward  spiritual  piety  "  {Bd. 
of  Is,,  vol.  i.  p.  108).  Another  proof  is,  that  the  familiar  inter- 
course of  the  patriarchs  with  the  Deity  shows  the  accounts  to 
be  legendary.  The  first  of  these  proofs  rests  on  the  assumption 
that  all  religions  arise  by  evolution,  and  never  by  direct  revela- 
tion, and  that  the  evolutionary  process  must  have  been  further 
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advanced  in  the  eighth  than  in  the  previous  centunea.  Tlie 
second  rests  on  the  broader  assumption,  that  what  is  commonly 
called  the  supernatural  is  incredibla  In  some  of  the  fimnB  in 
which  he  states  these  propositions  he  makes  some  show  of 
proving  them,  rather  than  assuming  them  to  be  trae,1iatbe 
never  proves  them  by  anything  more  ultimate  than  themsdve. 
And  without  these  assumptions  his  chaiges  gainst  the  body  of 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  amount  to  nothing. 

Now,  a  Christian  dogmatist  might  start  from  the  asBomption 
that  the  religion  of  Israel  originated  in  supernatural  revelBtioo. 
Dr.  Kuenen  would  object  at  once  to  this  procedure  as  uncritical 
That  is  one  of  the  important  questions  to  be  settled  by  the 
investigation.  We  must  not,  in  advance,  assume  it  as  settled. 
But  how  would  his  procedure  differ  from  that  of  the  opposjng 
critics,  when  they  start  from  the  assumption  that  the  reUgion 
of  Israel  originated  in  evolutionary  development  ?  Thatisone 
of  the  questions  to  be  settled  by  the  investigation.  It  is 
uncritical  for  them  to  assume  it  in  advance. 

This  is  a  point  which  will  bear  emphasising.  The  critical 
canon  is  not  merely  that  one  should  hold  himself  free  ^m  tbe 
doctrinal  prepossessions  of  orthodox  theolf^,  hut  from  all 
other  prepossessions  as  well.  If  he  has  no  right  to  assume  tbat 
the  Bible  is  inspired,  he  has  no  more  right  to  assume  that  it  is 
uninspired.  One  of  the  most  evident  facts  in  the  case  is  that 
these  writings  have  been  commonly  supposed,  by  those  most 
familiar  with  them,  to  possess  a  peculiar  divine  character.  It 
is  as  uncritical  to  assume  that  this  view  is  mistaken,  as  to 
assume  that  it  is  correct.  One  assumption  is  just  as  much  an 
instance  of  theological  bias  as  the  other.  The  only  truly 
critical  course  is  to  refuse  to  make  either  assumption. 

No  dogmatist  could  be  narrower  than  is  Dr.  Kuenen  in  somt 
of  the  assertions  he  makes  in  this  matter.  On  page  11  of  tbe 
Religion  of  Israel  he  says :  "  The  belief  in  the  exceptional 
origin  of  the  reUgion  of  the  Israelites  is  founded  simply  and 
solely  on  the  testimony  of  their  holy  records,"  He  argues  that 
this  must  be  taken  as  discrediting  the  records,  and  not  as  piov- 
ing  the  fact  to  which  they  testify.  This  statement  cooUy 
i^ores  the  vast  body  of  the  evidences  of  revealed  religion,  as 
they  are  commonly  presented  in  treatises  on  that  suhject 
Considering  tbe  religion  of  Jehovah  as  a  fact  now  in  existence ; 
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consideriiig  the  connection  between  this  fact  and  the  moral 
convictions  and  spiritual  experiences  of  men  ;  considering  the 
wonderful  history  and  the  present  peculiar  position  of  the 
Israelitish  people ;  considering  the  remarkable  critical  history 
of   their  Scriptures — the  one  literature  which,  during  many 
centuries  preceding  the  last,  was  transmitted  in  a  genuinely 
critical  text;  considering  the  part  which  these  books  have 
played  in  the  history  of  Israel,  of  Christianity,  and  of  civilisa- 
tion ;  looking  at  a  multitude  of  other  considerations  abundantly 
presented  in  current  works  on   the  subject ; — there  is  no 
absurdity  in  supposing  that  historical  facts  which  are  so  excep- 
tional in  their  character  may  be  equally  exceptional  in  their 
origin.     The  procedure  which  assumes  that  all  these  evidences 
go  for  nothing,  and  even  that  the  conclusion  to  which  they  lead 
is  untrue,  does  not  commend  itself  to  a  genuinely  critical  mind. 
The  case  needs  no  summing  up.    The  critical  craze  of  the 
last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  only  more  respectable 
than  its  sesthetical  craze.    In  its  own  proper  strength  it  is  not 
very  formidabla     But  it  is  possible  for  us,  who  oppose  it,  to 
endow  it  with  amazing  power  for  mischief.    All  that  is  requisite 
to  accomplish  this  is  that  we  proscribe  its  authors,  and  pro- 
scribe those  who  object  to  proscribing  its  authors.    The  leaders 
of  this  movement  appear  to  be  serious  mep,  of  strong  convic- 
tions, given,  in  matters  of  scholarship,  to  a  painstaking  industry 
which  we  might  be  proud  to  rival.     They  are  excellent  stuff 
to  make  martyrs  of.    They  have  the  ear  of  the  world,  and  to 
some  extent  deserve  it.     Their  claims  are  of  a  sort  which  most 
people  will  settle,  not  on  their  merits,  but  according  to  the 
impressions  they  have  concerning  the  claimants.     If  we  wish 
men  to  adopt  their  views  as  well  as  to  discuss  them,  we  need 
only  denounce  them  instead  of  answering  them.      For  the 
purpose  of  concealing  the  weakness  of  their  position,  no  cloak 
>vould  be  better  than  that  of  violent  accusation.    By  methods 
like  these,  and  only  by  methods  like  these,  can  we  make  the 
impression  that  our  orthodoxy  is  helpless  before  criticism  of 
this  type,  and  conscious  of  its  helplessness. 

We  have  something  better  to  do.  The  traditional  treatment 
of  the  Old  Testament  has  not  been  altogether  as  broad  and  in- 
telligent as  could  be,  desired.  We  have  not  adequately  used 
the  materials  which  recent  research  has  provided,  and  have  by 
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no  means  exhausted  those  which  we  formerly  possessed    Such 
work  as  that  of  Kuenen  is  legitimate  and  valuable,  if  weiegaid 
it  as  a  discussion  of  the  question  whether  the  hypothesis  that 
the  religion  of  Israel  originated  in  merely  natural  evolution 
will  account  for  what  appear  to  be  the  historical  facts  in  the 
case.    And  his  argument,  so  far  as  it  can  be  regarded  as  having 
any  logical  weight,  favours  the  negative  of  this  question,  for  it 
conditions  our  acceptance  of  the  affirmative  upon  our  wholesale 
repudiation  of  what  ordinary  investigation  would  accept  as 
the  facts.     On  the  other  hand,  much  of  the  traditional  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  is  really  a  discussion  of  the  question 
whether  the  religion  of  Israel  can  be  accounted  for  as  the  pro- 
duct of  a  special  divine  revelation.    This  is  also  legitimate  and 
valuable,  but  it  does  not  cover  the  whole  ground.    To  prove 
that  it  can  be  thus  accounted  for  does  not  prove  that  it  mi«/ 
be.     Conceivably  the  facts  might  equally  suit  any  one  of 
several  theories.     The  scholarship  of  to-day  ought  to  aspire  to 
a  wider  and  stronger  treatment  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  treat- 
ment that  should  recognise  the  fair  presumption  which  exists 
in  favour  of  what  purpoit  to  be  historical  statements,  while  it 
tests  and  cross-examines  the  statements  themselves  at  every 
point ;  a  treatment  as  thorough  and  exhaustive  as  that  of 
Kuenen,  without  the  weakness  of  his  bad  logic.     The  results  of 
such  criticism  must  needs  rejoice  the  heart  of  every  one  who 
loves  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God.  willis  j.  beecheb. 
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Art.  VII. — The  Relation  of  Ezekiel  to  the  Leviiical  Law} 

TT17ITH  this  unavoidably  prolonged  discussion  ^  the  ground  is 

'  ^       cleared  for  a  comparison  of  the  cultus  set  forth  in  the 

vision  of  Ezekiel  with  that  commanded  in  the  Mosaic  law,  and 

an  examination  of  the  relation  between  them.     This  discussion 

^  From  the  Journal  of  the  Society  qf  Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis, 
'^  We  have  omitted  the  introductory  portion  of  this  artioJe,  in  which 
Professor  Gardiner  liontends  for  the  ideal  and  symbolic  character  of 
Ezekiel's  vision.  Throughout,  our  readers  will  see,  he  assumes  that  the 
vision  is  not  to  be  read  literally ;  but  this  does  not  essentially  affect  his 
argument.— (Ed.  B.  aiid  F.  E.  R.) 
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is  embarrassed  by  the  diflBculty  of  finding  any  historical  data 
which  will  be  universally  accepted.  If  we  might  assume  that 
any  of  the  older  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
as  trustworthy  as  ordinary  ancient  histories  making  no  claim 
tx>  inspiration,  or  that  the  books  of  most  of  the  prophets  were 
not  pious  frauds,  the  task  would  be  greatly  simplified.  As  it 
is,  I  shall  endeavour  to  conduct  the  examination  on  the  basis 
of  such  obvious  facts  as  would  be  admitted  by  the  authors  of 
what  seem  to  the  writer  such  strange  romances  as  Kuenen's 
Religion  of  Israel  and  Prophets  and  Prophecy  in  Israel} 

The  first  point  to  which  attention  may  be  called  is  the  landed 

property  of  the  priests  and  Levites.    According  to  the  Mosaic 

law,  they  had  no  inheritance  of  land  like  the  other  tribes,  but 

merely  scattered  cities  for  residence ;  and  were  to  depend  for 

support,  partly  upon  their  portion  of  the  sacrifices,  and  chiefly 

upon  the  tithes  of  the  people.    While  the  payment  of  these 

tithes  was  commanded,  there  was  absolutely  no  provision  for 

enforcing  their  payment.      This  rested  entirely  upon  moral 

obL'gation,  and  the  condition  of  the  whole  Levitical  tribe  was 

thus  dependent  upon  the  conscientiousness  of  the  Israelites. 

When  the  sense  of  religious  obligation  was  strong,  they  would 

be  well  provided  for;  when  it  was  weak,  they  would  be  in 

want.     And  this  is  exactly  what  appears  from  the  general 

course  of  the  history,  as  well  as  from  such  special  narratives 

as  are  universally  admitted  to  be  of  great  antiquity.      (See 

Judg.  xvii.  7-18,  etc.)     Now,  after  the  exile,  at  a  time  when 

there  can  be  no  question  in  regard  to  the  facts,  we  find  the 

priests  and  Levites  similarly  unprovided  with  landed  property. 

The  Mosaic  law,  the  condition  of  things  before  the  exile  and 

after,  agree  together ;  but  Ezekiel  represents  a  totally  different 

state  of  things.     He  assigns  two  strips  of  territory,  one  to  the 

priests  and  the  other  to  the  Levites,  each  of  nearly  the  same 

size  as  the  allotment  to  any  of  the  tribes  (xlviii.  9-14).    This 

very  small  tribe  would  thus  have  had  almost  twice  as  much 

land  as  any  other ;  and  such  a  provision  would  obviously  have 

profoundly  modified  the  whole  state  and  relations  of  the  priestly 

^  Substantially  the  same  views,  especially  in  relation  to  Ezekiel,  are  taken 
by  Graf  {Die  Oesdiichll  Bucher  des  aUen  Test),  Smend  {Der  Prophet  Ezechiel), 
and  others,  with  sundry  variations  in  detail ;  but  as  Kuenen  is  the  author 
moat  widely  known,  and  presents  his  theories  in  the  most  favourable  point 
of  view,  the  references  of  this  paper  will  be  confined  to  his  works. 
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order  and  of  the  subordinate  Levites.  In  this  point,  therefore, 
we  find  that  if  any  process  of  development  was  going  on  in 
the  ecclesiastical  system  of  Israel,  it  was  such  as  to  leave  the 
final  result  just  what  it  had  been  before,  while  the  system  of 
Ezekiel,  which,  on  that  supposition,  should  be  a  middle  term 
between  the  two,  is  entirely  foreign  to  both  of  them. 

There  are  other  noteworthy  points  involved  in  the  same  pro- 
vision.    According  to  Deut.  xix.  2-9,  three  cities,  and  condi- 
tionally another  three,  and  according  to  Num.  xxzv.  9-15  the 
whole  six,  were  to  be  selected  from  the  cities  of  the  Levites 
and  appointed  as  cities  of  refuge  in  case  of  unintentional  man- 
slaughter.    The  same  provision  is  alluded  to  in  Ex.  xxi  13, 14, 
and  it  plainly  forms  an  essential  feature  of  the  whole  Mosaic 
law  in  regard  to  manslaughter  and  murder.    After  the  conquest, 
according  to  Josh.  xxL  this  command  was  executed,  and  the 
cities  were  distributed  as  widely  as  possible  in  different  parts 
of  the  land,  three  of  them  on  either  side  of  the  Jordan,  the 
eastern  side  being  considered  as  an  extension  of  the  land  not 
included  in  the  original  promise,  and  therefore  bringing  into 
force  the  conditional  requirement  of  Deuteronomy.^     But  by 
the  arrangement  of  Ezekiel,  the  Levites  were  not  to  have  cities 
scattered  through  the  land,  and  their  central  territory  could 
not  afford  the  necessary  ease  of  access  from  the  distant  parts. 
There  is  here  therefore  an  essential  difference  in  regard  to  the 
whole  law  in  reference  to  manslaughter  and  murder,  and  it  is 
plain  that  the  Mosaic  law  in  this  point  could  not  have  been 
devised  from  Ezekiel. 

But  besides  this  obvious  inference,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable  that  this  provision  of  the  Mosaic  law  could  have 
originated  after  the  captivity,  when  it  would  have  been  entirely 
unsuited  to  the  political  condition  of  the  peopla  Still  more, 
it  is  inconceivable  that  the  record  of  the  execution  of  this  law 
by  Joshua  could  have  been  invented  after  the  time  of 
Ezekiel ;  for  neither  in  his  vision  is  any  such  selection  of  cities 
indicated,  nor  in  the  actual  territorial  arrangement  of  the 
restoration  was  there  any  opportunity  therefor.     Yet  the  same 

^  Denteronomy  was  indeed  written  after  the  conquest  of  the  trans-Jordanic 
territory ;  but  it  was  immediately  after,  and  when  this  territory  was  yet 
hardly  considered  as  the  home  of  the  tribes.  Some  writers  prefer  to  consider 
the  number  of  six  cities  as  fixed  and  the  three  conditional,  which  in  their 
view  were  never  set  apart,  as  making  nine. 
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account  which  records  the  selection  (incidentally  mentioned  in 
connection  with  each  city  as  it  is  reached  in  the  list)  clearly 
recognises  the  distinction  between  the  priests  and  the  Levites 
(Josh.  xxi).  This  distinction  then  must  have  been  older  than 
EzekieL 

In  quite  another  point  Ezekiel's  assignment  of  territory, 
taken  in  connection  with  Numbers  and  Joshua,  has  an  impor- 
tant bearing  upon  the  antiquity  of  the  distinction  between 
priests  and  Levites.     According  to  the  Mosaic  law  the  priests 
were  a  higher  order  ecclesiastically  than  the  Levites,  and  in 
accordance  with  this  position  were  provided  with  a  more  ample 
income;   for  being  much  less  than  a  tenth  of  the  tribe,  the 
priests  received  a  tenth  of  the  income  of  all  the  other  Levites 
(Num.  xviii.  25-28).    Both  these  facts  are  in  entire  accordance 
with  the  relations  of  the  priests  and  Levites  in  post-exilic 
times;  but  they  are  at  variance  with  those  relations  as  set 
forth  in  Joshua,  if  that  be  post-exilic,  and  also  with  Ezekiel 
considered  as  a  preparatory  stage  of  the  legislation  of  the  Pen- 
tateucL     Of  course,  the  whole  body  of  the  Levites  must  have 
been  originally  many  times  more  numerous  than  the  members 
of  the  single  family  of  Aaron,  and  if  Joshua  xxi.  be  very 
ancient  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  the  forty-eight  Levitical 
cities  provided  for  in  Numbers  (xxxv.  1-7)  should  have  been 
given,  thirteen  to  the  priests  and  thirty-five   to  the  other 
Levites  (Josh.  xxL) ;  for  this  gave  to  the  priests  individually  a 
much  larger  proportion  than  to  the  Levites.    The  same  thing 
is  true  of  the  provision  made  by  Ezekiel.     The  equal  strips  of 
land  given  to  the  priests  collectively  and  to  the  Levites  col- 
lectively, gave  much  more  to  the  former  individually.    But  all 
this  would  have  been  entirely  untrue  after  the  exile.    In  the 
census  of  the  returning  exiles,  given  in  both  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah,  the  number  of  priests  is  set  down  as  4289  (Ezra  ii.  36-38  ; 
Neh.  vii  39-42),  while  that  of  the  Levites — even  including  the 
Netkinim — is  733,  or  but  little  more  than  one-sixth  of  that 
number  (Ez.  iL  40-58  ;  in  Neh.  viL  43-60  the  number  is  752).^ 

^  Knenen  {Relig.  qf  laradj  vol.  ii.  pp.  203,  204)  and  his  school  undertake 
to  explain  this  disparity  of  numbers  by  the  supposition  that  the  Levites 
vere  "degraded  priests,"  of  which  he  thinks  he  finds  evidence  in  Ezek. 
xliv.  10-16.  For  the  present  point  this  is  quite  inunaterial;  all  that  is 
here  required  is  admitted  by  him — ^the  fact  of  the  great  disparity  in  numbers. 
But  the  su^iposition  itself  is  quite  gratuitous,  and  rests  upon  two  unfounded 
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It  may  indeed  be  argued  that  Ezekiel  has  no  regard  to  the 
actual  numbers  of  the  two  bodies,  but  writing  at  an  early  stage 
of  the  process  of  separation  between   the   priests  and  the 
Levites,  intends  to  put  them  upon  a  precise  equality ;  and  that 
only  at  a  later  period  was  the  pecuniary  provision  for  the 
Levites  made  inferior  to  that  of  the  priests.     If  this  be  so 
then  Joshua  xxL  must  be  post-exUic ;  for  in  its  whole  arrange- 
ment it  clearly  recognises  the  distinction  and  the  superiority 
of  the  priests.     Yet  this  gives  thirty- five  cities  to  the  very  few 
Levites  and   only  thirteen  to   the    comparatively  numerous 
priests — in  other  words,  is  self-contradictory.     In  this  respect 
the  bearing  of  Ezekiel  is  plain  :  it  makes  the  Mosaic  law  and 
the  history  of  Joshua  consistent  if  they  were  ancient,  but  in- 
consistent and  self- contradictory  if  Ezekiel's  vision  was  a  stage 
in  the  late  differentiation  of  the  priests  from  the  Levites. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  go  a  step  further.  It  is  agreed  on 
all  sides  that  Ezekiel  recognises  a  distinction  between  the 
priests  and  the  Levitea  To  an  ordinary  reader  of  his  book  it 
appears  that  he  makes  this  recognition  incidentally  and  as  a 
matter  of  course,  as  of  an  old,  familiar,  and  established  distinc- 
tion. He  nowhere  states  that  there  shall  be  such  a  distinction, 
nor  give^  any  grounds  upon  which  it  shall  rest,  nor  describes 
who  shall  be  included  in  the  one  body  and  who  in  the 
other,  except  that  he  confines  the  priests  to  "  the  sons  of 
Zadok"  (xl.  46  ;  xliii  19  ;  xliv.  15  ;  xlviii.  11),  of  which  more 
will  be  said  presently.  Certainly  this  does  not  look,  upon  the 
face  of  it,  like  the  original  institution  of  this  distinction.  But 
Kuenen  {Bdig.  of  Isr,,  vol.  ii.  p.  116)  asserts  that  at  the  time  of 
Josiah's  reformation,  **  all  the  Levites,  without  exception,  were 
considered  qualified  to  serve  as  priests  of  Jahveh,"  and  that 
"  Ezekiel  is  the  first  to  desire  other  rules  for  the  future  ;  "  and 
that  the  priestly  laws  of  the  Pentateuch,  of  which  he  had  no 
knowledge,  were  subsequent.  Again  he  says  (iMd.  p.  153), 
"  Ezekiel,  in  uttering  his  wishes  as  to  the  future,  made  a 
beginning  of  committal  to  writing  of  the  priestly  tradition. 

assumptions:  (1)  that  "the  Levites,*'  Id  verse  10,  cannot  be  used  nor' 
€ $oxriv  for  the  priests — a  point  to  be  spoken  of  elsewhere;  and  (2)  that  the 
**  sons  of  Zadok,"  verse  15,  is  synonymous  with  **8ons  of  Aaron,"  which  is 
n  ot  true.  The  simple  and  natural  explanation  of  the  passage  in  Ezekiel  is 
that  the  prophet  means  to  degrade  the  priests  who  have  been  guilty  of 
idolatry.     (See  Curtiss*  The  Levitical  Priests,  pp.  74-77.) 
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The  priests  in  Babylonia  went  on  in  his  footsteps.  A  first 
essay  in  priestly  legislation — remains  of  which  have  been  pre- 
served to  us  in  Lev.  xviii.-xxvL — was  followed  by  othera,  until 
at  last  a  complete  system  arose,  contained  in  an  historical 
frame.  Possessed  of  this  system,  the  priestly  exiles,  and 
among  them  Ezra  in  particular,  could  consider  themselves 
entitled  and  called  upon  to  come  forward  as  teachers  in  Judea, 
and  to  put  in  practice  the  ordinances  which  hitherto  had  been 
exclusively  of  theoretical  interest  to  them."^  These  passages 
are  cited  from  Kuenen  simply  to  bring  distinctly  before  the 
mind  the  theory  which  has  recently  gained  acceptance  with  an 
intelligent  school  of  critics ;  it  is  the  bearing  upon  this  of  the 
vision  of  Ezekiel  which  we  are  to  consider.  The  question  to 
J»e  asked  is,  whether  the  more  careful  examiuation  of  this 
vision  bears  out  the  prima  facie  impression  produced  by  it,  or 
confirms  the  somewhat  elaborate  theory  of  Kuenen. 

There  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  in  Ezekiel's  time 
tliere  already  existed  two  classes  of  persons  known  respectively 
as  •'  priests"  and  as  "  Levites."  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
^'rouud  of  the  distinction,  and  whether  or  not  all  were  equally 
entitled  to  offer  sacrifices,  Ezekiel  certainly  recognises  the  two 
classes  as  existing,  since  he  could  not  otherwise  have  used  the 
terms  without  defining  them.  The  Levites,  of  course,  may  be 
considered  already  well  known  as  the  descendants  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi ;  but  why  not  the  priests  in  a  similar  way  ?  How 
could  he  have  used  the  term  in  distinction  from  the  Levites,  if 
DO  such  distinction  had  been  hitherto  known  ? 

But  further :  Ezekiel  assigns  to  the  priests  the  functions  of 
offering  the  sacrifices  and  of  eating  the  sin-offering,  while  to 
the  Levites  he  gives  the  duty  of  "ministering  in  the  sanc- 
tuary." Of  course  the  mere  expression  "minister"  (xliv.  11) 
might,  if  it  stood  alone,  be  understood  of  any  sort  of  service ; 
but  the  whole  context  shows  it  is  meant  of  a  service  inferior 
to  the  priests,  and  the  existence  here  of  the  same  distinctions 
as  those  of  the  Mosaic  law  has  been  so  universally  recognised 
as  to  lead  some  scholars  to  argue  that  the  provisions  of  this 
law  must  have  been  derived  from  this  prophet.  It  is  found, 
however,  that    precisely  the   same   distinction  appears,  and 

^  He  admits  that  the  distinction  is  recognised  in  1  Kings  viii.  4,  but 
tays  "  this^is  merely  in  consequence  of  a  clerical  error."   {R,  /.,  vol.  ii.  p.  301.) 
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precisely  the  same  duties  are  assigned  respectively  to  the 
priests  and  to  the  Levites  in  the  ages  before  EzekieL     Th«e 
is  no  occasion  to  speak  of  the  functions  of  the  priests,  since 
there  is  no  dispute  about  them;  in  regard  to  the  Levites, I 
will  refer  only  to  a  single  passage  already  cited  by  Kuenen 
{yihi  sup,  p.  304)  as  pre-exilic,  and  of  special  interest  because 
it  is  taken  from  Deuteronomy  (xviii.  1-8),  and  is  partly  in  the 
same  words  as  those  used  by  EzekieL    At  first  sight  it  appears 
to  join  the  two  classes  together,  but  on  closer  examination  is 
found  to  make   a   clear   distinction  between   them.      "The 
priests  the  Levites,  all  the  tribe  of  Levi,  shall  have  no  part  nor 
inheritance  with  Israel;  they  shall  eat  the  offerings  of  the 
Lord  made  by  fire,  and  his  inheritance  "  (ver.  1).     This  state- 
ment has  been  thought  to  show  tliat  the  whole  tribe  was  here 
treated  as  a  unit,  with  no  distinction  between  its  members. 
If  it  stood  alone  it  might  be  so  regarded ;  but  the  lawgiver 
immediately  goes  on  to  speak  separately  of  the  two  parts  of 
the  tribe :  "  And  this  shall  be  the  priest's  due  from  the  people, 
from  them  that  offer  a  sacrifice,''  specifying  the  parts  of  the 
victim  and  also  the  first-fruits ;  "  for  the  Lord  thy  God  hath 
chosen  him  out  of  all  thy  tribes,  to  stand  to  minister  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  him  and  his  sons  for  ever."    So  far  about 
the  priesta    Then  follows,  "  And  if  a  Levite  come  from  any  of 
thy  gates  out  of  all  Israel,  where  he  sojourned,  and  come  with 
all  the  desire  of  his  mind  unto  the  place  which  the  Lord  shall 
choose ;  then  he  shall  minister  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  his 
God,  as  all  his  brethren  the  Levites  do,  which  stand  before 
the  Lord     They  shall  have  like  portions  to  eat,  besides  that 
which  Cometh  of  the  sale  of  his  patrimony."     There  is  here 
nothing,  as  in  the  case  of  the  priests,  about  sacrifice ;  but  the 
Levites  appear  to  be  inferior  ministrants,  just  as  in  the  Book 
of  Numbers ;  and  it  is  provided  that  any  of  the  tribe,  where- 
ever  he  has  before  lived,  may  come  and  join  himself  to  their 
number  and  share  in  the  provision  for  their  support,  without 
regard  to  his  private  property.      The  supposition   that  the 

^    ^  Levites  referred  to  in  these  last  verses  were  also  priests,  i.«. 

';)','  entitled  to  offer  sacrifice,  would  be  exegetically  inadmissible ; 
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for  they  are  said  to  "  come  from  any  of  thy  gates  out  of  all 
4^  '  .    •  Israel,"  while  in  Josb.  xxi.  9-19  the  cities  of  the  priests  (de- 

scribed also  as  the  sons  of  Aaron)  are  confined  to  the  tribes  of 
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Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Simeon.  Consequently  those  who  were 
to  offer  sacrifice  could  not  "  come  from  any  of  thy  gates  out  of 
all  IsraeL"  ^  But  independently  of  this  fact,  the  priests  are 
mentioned  in  Deuteronomy  with  their  duties,  then  afterwards 
the  Levites  separately  with  their  duties,  which  are  not  the 
same ;  and  the  point  would  require  to  be  otherwise  most  clearly 
proved  before  it  could  be  admitted  that  the  persons  were  the 
same.  Of  course  Ezekiel's  vision,  while  it  separates  clearly 
the  priests  from  the  Levites,  yet  in  assigning  to  each  of  them  a 
compact  territory,  looks  to  an  entirely  different  state  of  things 
from  that  contemplated  in  Numbers  or  fuliilled  in  Joshua. 

Again :  the  expression  '*  the  priests  the  Levites,"  used  seven 
times  in  Deuteronomy  (xviL  9,  18  ;  xviiL  1 ;  xxi.  5  ;  xxiv.  8  ; 
xxviL  9 ;  xxxL  9)  and  twice  in  Joshua  (iii.  3 ;  viii  33),  has 
been  relied  upon  as  a  proof  that  the  two  classes  were  not  dis- 
tinguished when  these  books  were  written.  That  this  argu- 
ment will  not  apply  to  Joshua  has  already  appeared,  and 
Curtiss  in  his  Levitical  Priests  ^  has  shown  that  the  same  ex- 
pression is  used  in  the  post-exilic  Books  of  Chronicles ;  but 
our  concern  is  with  Ezekiel.  He  has  the  expression  twice 
(xliL  19  ;  xliv.  15),  and  each  time  with  an  addition  which 
leaves  no  possible  doubt  of  his  meaning :  ''  that  be  of  the  seed 
of  Zadok  "  and  "  sons  of  Zadok."  Hence  the  same  reasoning 
which  would  make  all  Levites  into  priests  in  Deuteronomy, 
Joshua,  and  Chronicles,  would  make  them  all  into  "  sons  of 
Zadok  "  in  Ezekiel. 

But  this  leads  to  another  fact  in  the  prophet's  description  of 
the  priesthood.  As  already  said,  he  recognises  as  the  priests 
of  the  future  only  "the  sons  of  Zadok"  (xl.  46 ;  xliii  19 ;  xliv. 
15;  xlviii  11).  Kuenen  indeed  seems  to  assume  (iM  sup, 
p.  116)  that  "  sons  of  Zadok"  and  "sons  of  Aaron  "  are  synony- 
mous terms ;  it  needs  no  aigument  to  show  that  they  are 
really  very  different  By  universal  agreement,  the  priesthood 
was  not  of  old  restricted  to  the  "  sons  of  Zadok,"  and  it  may 
be  added,  I  suppose  by  the  same  universal  agreement,  it  was 

^  This  difficulty  might  be  avoided  by  supposing  Joshua  to  be  later  than 
Deuteronomy  ;  but  it  has  akeady  been  shown  that  this  would  only  involve 
other  and  no  less  formidable  difficulties  on  the  other  side. 

'  T%e  Levitical  PriesU,  a  ContribtUion  to  the  Oritidam  qf  the  PentcUeueh^  by 
S.  J.  Curtiss,  jr.,  Ph.D.,  with  a  preface  by  Franz  DeUtzsch.  Edinburgh 
and  Leipzig,  1S77. 
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not  so  restricted  afterwards.      The  return  of  other  priests  is 
mentioned  by  Ezra  (iL  36-39)  and  Nehemiah  (vii.  39-42),  aod 
I  do  not  know  that  there  has  ever  been  any  question  that 
priests  of  other  families  served  in  the  temple  in  later  ages. 
Here  then  the  prophet  is  found,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  to 
be  at  variance  alike  with  the  earlier  and  the  later  practice  and 
with  the  Mosaic  law,  instead  of  constituting  a  link  between 
them.     If  it  be  alleged  that  he  proposed  to  restrict  the  priest- 
hood to  the  family  of  Zadok,  but  that  this  was  found  imprac- 
ticable and  his  successors  carried  out  his  plan  as  far  as  they 
could,  by  restricting  it  to  the  wider  family  of  Aaron,  it  may 
well  be  asked,  Where  is  the  proof  of  this  ?      Where  is  the 
thought  or  suggestion  anywhere  outside  of  Ezekiel  that  such 
a  narrower  restriction  was  ever  desired  or  attempted  ?     If  we 
look  upon  the  prophet's  description  as  ideal,  the  whole  matter 
is  plain  enough.     "  The  sons  of  Zadok,"  in  view  of  the  facts 
of  history,  are  the  faithful  priests,  and  only  such  would  Ezekiel 
have  to  minister ;  but  as  a  scheme  for  a  change  in  the  actual 
and  literal  priesthood,  the  whole  matter  is  inexplicable. 

Another  point  in  which  Ezekiel  diflTers  from  the  Mosaic 
ritual  is  in  regard  to  the  persons  who  were  to  slay  the  ordi- 
nary sacrificial  victims.  According  to  Lev.  i.  5, 11  ;  iii.  2,  8, 13  ; 
iv.  4  (cf.  15),  24,  29,  33,  the  victim  was  to  be  killed  by  the 
one  who  made  the  offering,  and  according  to  Exod.  xii.  6  the 
same  rule  was  to  be  observed  with  regard  to  the  Passover. 
This  was  apparently  the  custom  in  all  ages.  The  language  of 
Josephus  {A7it.  iii  9,  §  1),  although  not  very  clear,  favoure 
this  supposition,  and  the  record  in  2  Chi*on.  xxix.  20  ss.,  34, 
XXX.  1 7,  seems  decisiva  In  this  post-exilic  book,  in  the  account 
of  the  purification  of  the  sanctuary  under  Hezekiah,  the  excep- 
tional sacrifices  of  the  purification  are  said  to  be  slain  by  the 
priests,  and  the  assistance  of  the  Levites  in  flaying  the  victims 
is  expressly  excused  on  account  of  the  insufficiency  in  the 
number  of  the  priests,  while  at  the  subsequent  Passover  it  is 
said  ''  the  Levites  had  the  charge  of  the  killing  the  passovers 
for  every  one  that  was  not  clean."  These  excuses  for  these 
acts  imply  that,  in  the  time  of  the  Chronicler,  it  was  still  the 
custom  for  the  people  to  kill  their  own  sacrifices,  and  for  the 
priests  to  flay  them.  The  Levitical  law  and  the  post-exilic 
custom  (as  well  as  the  pre-exilic)  here  agree  as  usual;  but 
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Ezekiel  is  quite  apart  from  them,  and  provides  (xliv.  11)  that 
the  Levites  "  shall  slay  the  burnt-offering  and  the  sacrifice 
for  the  people."  Here  again  he  is  not  at  all  in  the  line  of  a 
developing  system.  It  may  be  added  incidentally  that  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  shows  what  would  have  been  the  actual 
progress  of  development  if  it  had  existed  in  these  matters  in 
Israel ;  for,  by  changing  the  number  of  the  pronouns  and  verbs 
in  Leviticus,  it  makes  the  priests  the  slayers  of  the  victims  in 
all  cases. 

It  has  often  been  noticed  that  the  office  of  high  priest  is 
ignored  in  this  vision,  and  an  argument  has  been  based  on  this 
fact  to  show  that  the  writings  of  Ezekiel  mark  an  early  stage 
in  the  development  of  the  Jewish  hierarchy,  when  the  prece- 
dence of  the  high  priest  had  not  yet  been  established.  The 
fundamental  statement  itself  is  not  strictly  true,  and  it  will 
appear  presently  that  the  prophet,  in  several  different  ways, 
incidentally  recognises  the  existence  of  the  high  priest,  and  of 
some  of  the  principal  laws  in  relation  to  him.  But  the  high 
priest  fills  a  prominent  and  important  place  in  the  Mosaic 
legislation,  and  if  it  could  be  shown  on  the  one  hand  that  there 
was  no  high  priest  before  the  captivity,  and  on  the  other,  that 
Ezekiel  knew  of  none,  it  would  certainly  create  a  presumption 
that  the  laws  of  the  priesthood  might  be  of  later  origin.  But 
the  facts  are  so  precisely  opposite  that  the  maintenance  of  such 
propositions  seems  very  strange.  It  may  be  well  to  refer  again 
to  Euenen,  as  a  fair  exponent  of  this  school  of  critics,  to  show 
that  the  non-existence  of  the  high-priesthood  before  the  captivity 
is  distinctly  maintained  by  them.  He  admits,  indeed,  "  that 
one  of  the  high  priests,  who  bore  the  title  of  KohAn  hagaddl 
['the  high  priest']  or  Koh4n  rdsch  ['the  head  priest'],  at  any 
rate  from  the  days  of  Jehoash,  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Jeru- 
salem priests,"  but  he  associates  him  in  honour  and  rank  only 
with  the  three  "  doorkeepers,"  and  tells  us  that  the  various 
passages  cited  "  teach  us  that  one  of  the  priests  superintended 
the  temple,  or,  in  other  words,  kept  order  there,  in  which  duty 
he  was  of  course  assisted  by  others ;"  and  that  "  it  follows,  from 
2  Kings  xi.  18  ;  xiL  12  ;  Jer.  xxix.  26,  that  this  post  was  insti- 
tuted by  Jehoiada,  the  contemporary  of  King  Jehoash"  (Reliff. 
oflsr.,  voL  ii  p.  304).  Again  he  marks  emphatically,  as  one 
of  the  evidences  of  the  late  orig^in  of  the  high-priesthood,  that 
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"  the  distinction  between  the  duties  of  the  priests  and  the  liigh 
priest.  Lev.  xxi.  1-9,  and  verses  10-lS,  does  not  occar  at  sU 
in  Ezekiel"  {ibid.  p.  190).  And  still  again  {ibid.  p.  214),  he 
represents  that,  even  in  the  days  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  the 
duties  and  authority  of  the  high  priest  were  still  in  av^e 
and  unsettled  condition. 

The  point  here  to  be  determined  is  whether  we  have  evidence 
of  the  existence  before  the  captivity  of  a  high-priesthood  as  va 
important,  regular  ofBce,  transmitted  by  inheritance,  and  foim- 
iog  one  of  the  fundamental  features  of  the  Israelitish  politj-. 
Of  course,  we  could  not  expect  to  find  in  such  histories  as  have 
been  preserved  other  than  meagre  and  incidental  allusions  to 
the  details  of  the  high  priest's  duties,  his  dress,  and  such 
matters.  Sach  allusiane  do  occur,  as  in  the  case  of  Aliimelech 
at  the  time  of  David's  flight  (1  Sam.  xxi.  1-9),  and  of  the  ephod 
of  Abiathar  (1  Sam.  xxiiL  6,  9 — observe  that  in  verse  9  it  is 
liBitn  with  the  definite  article),  in  connection  with  David's 
laquiry  of  the  Lord.  (Comp.  also  the  charge  against  Ahimelech 
that  he  "  inquired  of  the  Lord"  for  David  :  1  Sam.  xxii  10, 15.) 
But  the  question  is  not  about  these  matters  of  detail;  the  main 
point  is,  that  in  Israel  the  priestly  order  had,  and  almost  of 
necessity  must  have  had,  especially  in  the  times  before  the 
monarchy,  an  authoritative  and  real  head,  as  was  the  case  with 
other  nations  of  antiqui^.  Even  the  exception  here  proves 
the  rule,  and  we  find  that  temporarily,  in  one  anomalous  period 
of  the  history,  during  the  reign  of  David,  there  were  two  heads 
or  high  priests,  Zadok  and  Abiathar.  The  latter,  after  the 
slaughter  of  his  father  and  kinsman  by  Saul,  had  fled  to  David 
ia  his  outlawry,  and  had  become,  as  he  was  entitled  to  become 
by  inheritance,  his  high  priest.  Meantime  the  office  could  not 
be  left  in  abeyance  under  the  regular  government,  and  when 
David  ascended  the  throne  he  found  the  high -priesthood  occu- 
pied by  Zadok.  He  did  not  presume  to  displace  him,  and 
neither  would  he  displace  the  faithful  sharer  of  his  own 
adversity ;  so  it  came  about  that  both  were  recognised.  This 
anomalous  state  of  things  was  the  more  tolerable  because  at 
the  same  time,  according  to  the  history,  the  ark  and  the  taber- 
r.acle  were  separated,  while  the  duties  of  the  high  priest  were 
connected  with  both  of  them.  The  high  priest,  or,  during  the 
period  just  referred  to,  the  two  high  priests,  are  mentioned 
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in  the  following  passages  which  are  expressly  cited  by  Kuenen 
{The  Religion  of  Isrady  Note  u.  on  ch.  viii. ;  vol.  ii.  p.  304) 
as  pre-exilic:  2  Sam.  viii.  17;  xx.  26;  1  Kings  iv.  4;  ii.  22, 
2G,  27 ;  2  Kings  xii.  10 ;  xxii.  4,  8 ;  xxiiL  4 ;  xxv.  18;  Jer.  xx.  1. 
It  is  well  known  how  greatly  this  list  might  be  extended,  and 
also  how  often  the  high  priest  is  mentioned  in  the  books  of 
Joshua  and  1  Samuel,  the  names  of  Eleazar,  Phinehas,  £Ii  or 
Ahiah,  being  often  given  in  connection  with  the  office,  besides 
those  of  Ahimelech,  Abiathar,  Zadok,  and  Ahitub.  It  would 
be  hard  to  find  any  single  fact  in  the  whole  compass  of  Israel- 
itish  history  in  itself  more  probable  or  more  abundantly  attested 
than  the  existence  of  the  office  of  a  real  high  priest,  an  import- 
ant functionary  in  the  kingdom,  the  counsellor  of  the  rulers, 
and  whose  especial  office  it  was  to  '^  inquire  of  the  Lord"  and 
communicate  His  commands  at  important  national  emergencies. 
There  is  also  perfectly  clear  and  ample  evidence  of  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  same  office  after  the  captivity.  Jeremiah 
(liL  24-27)  and  the  author  of  the  Second  Book  of  Kings  (xxv. 
18-21)  give  the  name  of  the  person  who  held  the  office  at  the 
time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Seraiah,  who  was  put  to 
death  by  Nebuchadnezzar ;  while  Ezra  ^L  2 ;  iii.  2,  8,  9  ;  iv.  3 ; 
V.  2;  X.  18)  and  Nehemiah  (vii.  7 ;  xii  1,  7,  10,  26)  unite  with 
Haggai  (i.  1,  12,  14 ;  ii.  2,  4)  and  Zechariah  (iii.  1,  3,  6,  8,  9 ; 
vi  11)  in  mentioning  Joshua,  or  Jeshua,  the  son  of  Josedech, 
as  the  high  priest  of  the  restoration.  But  EzekieFs  vision,  it  is 
said,  recognises  no  such  office,  and,  as  wiU  be  seen  presently, 
intentionally  excludes  it.  Once  more  then,  this  vision  not  only 
gives  no  countenance,  but  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  theory, 
that  Ezekiel  originated  or  was  a  direct  link  in  the  development 
of  the  priesthood  from  an  earlier  to  a  later  differing  form. 

There  is,  however,  one  curious  point  incidentally  occurring 
in  the  vision  which  shows  that  Ezekiel  was  familiar  with  the 
office  of  high  priest.  In  the  various  measurements  of  the 
temple  and  all  its  details  given  in  chaps.  xLL,  xlii.,  the  prophet 
everywhere  accompanies  the  measuring  angel  until  he  comes  to 
the  holy  of  holies.  There  the  angel  enters  alone,  as  is  shown 
by  a  sudden  change  in  the  language  (xii.  3).  This  certainly 
has  the  appearance  of  a  consciousness  on  the  part  of  Ezekiel, 
the  priest,  that  he  might  not  enter  there,  and  (since  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  this  part  of  the  temple  was  not  to  be  entered 
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at  all)  an  allusion  to  that  provision  of  the  law  by  which  entrance 
into  the  holy  of  holies  wils  forbidden  to  all,  save  to  the  high 
priest  only  on  the  great  day  of  atonement  I  do  not  know  o( 
any  other  explanation,  and  if  this  be  the  true  one,  it  ahovE 
that  not  only  the  high  priest,  but  the  principal  Mosaic  law  in 
regard  to  him,  and  also  the  day  of  atonement,  was  known  to 
the  prophet, 

That  the  omission  of  the  high  priest  from  this  vision  is  not 
accidental  but  intentional  ia  ahown  by  the  laws  of  the  prieat- 
hood  here  set  forth.  These  laws  treat  the  priesthood  as  a 
single  body  without  distinction,  and,  considered  only  in  them- 
selves, admit  of  either  of  two  interpretations :  (1.)  on  the 
development  hypothesis,  that  they  are  original  and  general 
laws  which  were  subsequently  differentiated  into  the  special 
stricter  ones  for  the  high  priest,  and  the  less  strict  for  liis 
brethren ;  or  (2.)  that  the  specific  laws  were  actually  older  than 
Ezekiel,  but  when  he  omitted  the  high  priest  from  his  scheme, 
he  combined  them  into  a  certain  mean  between  the  twa  The 
choice  between  these  two  hypotheses  ia  at  once  determined  in 
favour  of  the  latter,  if,  as  hag  already  been  shown,  there  was  a 
real  high  priest  in  the  pievious  ages.  All  reasonable  groond 
of  ailment  from  these  laws  in  favour  of  the  development 
hypothesis  is  thus  taken  away ;  and  not  only  so,  but  it  is  evi- 
dent from  the  vision  that  Ezekiel  knew  of  those  stricter  laws 
in  regard  to  the  high  priest  which  did  not  apply  to  the  priest- 
hood in  general  Besides  the  allusion  already  mentioned,  the 
pecidiarity  of  the  prophet's  laws  appears  especially  in  two 
points :  in  regard  to  marriage,  and  in  regard  to  mourning.  For 
the  former,  the  Levitical  law  allowed  the  marriage  of  the  ordi- 
nary priest  to  any  but  a  profane  or  divorced  woman,  laying  no 
restriction  upon  the  marriage  with  a  widow  (Lev.  xxL  7) ;  but 
it  restricted  the  high  priest  to  marriage  with  "  a  vii^in  of  his 
own  people"  (ibid.  14).  Ezekiel  makes  a  general  compromise 
law  for  all,  allowing  marriage  with  a  widow  in  case  her  former 
husband  had  been  a  priest  (xliv.  22).  The  same  thing  is  true 
of  mourning,  Ezekiel  in  general  repeats  literally  the  law  of 
Lev,  xxi.  1-3,  11-14;  but  while  there  is  there  a  distinction 
between  the  high  priest  and  the  ordinary  priest,  here  there  is 
one  intermediate  regulation.  In  Leviticus  the  ordinary  priest 
might  be  "  defiled  for  the  dead"  "  for  bis  kia  that  is  neai  unto 
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liiin,"  while  this  is  in  all  cases  whatever  forbidden  to  the  high 
priest;  in  Ezekiel  (xliv.  25-27)  such  defilement  for  the  dead 
tliat  "  is  near  of  kin  "  is  allowed  to  all,  but  must  be  followed 
not  only  by  the  ordinary  cleansing  after  contact  with  a  dead 
Iwily  (see  Num.  six.  11-17),  but  also  by  a  second  special  period 
of  seven  days  closed  by  a  sin-offering  before  the  priest  again 
enters  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  there  is  here  not  only  allusion  to  the  laws  of  Leviticus, 
but  also  to  a  cleansing,  apparently  that  prescribed  in  Kuuibers. 
The  refjulations  for  the  priests'  dress  (iliv.  17-iy)  require 
no  especial  notice.  They  are  very  brief ;  and  as  far  as  they  go, 
are  a  simple  reproduction  of  the  provisions  of  Lev,  xxviii. 
They  have  altogether  the  air  of  presupposing  a  knowledge  of 
that  law,  and  specifying  only  a  few  particulars  to  recall  the 
whole.  As  far  as  any  inference  is  to  be  drawn  from  tliein,  it 
is  decidedly  in  favour  of  a  recognition  of  the  detailed  precepts 
uf  Leviticus  as  already  familiar. 

AVe  may  now  pass  to  the  feasts  and  sacrifices,  and  under 
this  general  head  two  points  are  to  be  considered :  \si.  The 
L-hanges  in  the  ritual  of  the  particular  feasts  and  sactificeg ; 
niiil  Id,  The  changes  in  the  cycle  of  the  feasts  themselves, 
I'nder  the  former  head  the  cliange  which,  if  literally  carried 
mit,  would  have  been  the  most  striking  one  to  the  Israelite 
because  most  constantly  before  his  mind,  was  that  in  the  daily 
burnt- offering,  Ezekiel  requires  that  there  shall  be  a  bumt- 
ijffering  every  morning ;  he  says  nothing  whatever  of  an 
evening  sacrifice,  and  his  language  is  justly  thought  to  exclude 
the  idea  of  one  (xlvi.  13-15),  The  Mosaic  law  commanded 
that  there  should  be  a  burnt-offering  hotk  morning  and  evening 
I  E.t  xxix,  38,  39 ;  Num.  xxviii.  3,  4 ;  cf.  also  Lev.  vi.  8,  9). 
Is  this  an  enlargement  of,  and  therefore  later  than,  Ezekiel's 
lii'cscription  ?  Of  course  this  will  depend  upon  whether  there 
is  evidence  of  the  custom  of  evening  sacrifice  before  the  time 
iif  t!ie  exile.  There  are  two  pass^es  which,  as  they  stand 
iu  our  version,  are  clear  and  decisive  upon  this  point.  In 
1  Kings  xviil  3C  it  is  said,  in  connection  with  the  controversy 
between  Elijah  and  the  prophets  of  Baal  on  Mount  Carmel, 
"  It  came  to  pass  at  the  time  of  the  offering  of  the  evening 
sacrifice,  that  Elijah,"  etc.  Here  this  is  evidently  regarded  as 
so  fixed  a  custom  as  to  sufQce  in  itself  to  mark  the  hour. 
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Again,  in  2  Kings  xvi,  15,  when  Ahaz  had  introduced  hia  own 
idoktroae  altar,  and  yet  wished  the  legal  sacrifices  to  go  on  >s 
usual,  he  "  commanded  Urijah  the  priest,  saying.  Upon  the 
great  altar  bum  the  morning  burnt-offering,  and  the  evenii^ 
meat-offering,"  etc.  Either  of  these  passages,  much  more  both 
of  them,  would  be  entirely  decisive  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  the  word  used  for  the  evening  sacrifice  in  both  cases  is 
nruD,  and  it  is  urged  that  this  means  an  unbloody  sacrifice. 
After  the  restoration  also,  when  Ezra  on  one  occasion  "sat 
astonied  until  the  evening  sacrifice"  (Ezra  ix,  4)  the  word  ia 
the  same.  It  is  therefore  suggested  by  some  interpreters  that 
before  and  after  the  exile,  as  far  as  the  time  of  Ezra,  the 
custom  may  have  been  to  offer  a  bnrnt-oEfering  in  the  momiog 
and  an  unbloody  oblation  in  the  evening ;  and  this  interpreta- 
tion is  thought  to  be  confirmed  by  Ps.  cxli.  2,  "  Let  my  prayer 
be  set  before  thee  as  incense,  and  the  lifting  up  of  my  hands 
as  the  evening  "WO."  From  this  it  is  argued  that  the  Mosaic 
law,  being  at  variance  with  this  custom,  and  also  with  Ezelciel, 
must  be  of  later  origin ;  bat  if  so,  it  must  be  also  later  than 
the  Book  of  Daniel  (which  these  critics  place  at  165  b.c.),  for 
he  also  describes  the  hour  of  evening  sacrifice  as  "  the  time  of 
the  evening  "wp"  (ix.  21).  As  far  as  Ezekiel  ia  concerned, 
this  ailment  is  seen,  on  a  moment's  reflection,  to  have  no 
force ;  for  it  is  just  as  difficult  to  account  for  his  omission  of 
a  regular  evening  oblation  as  of  a  bnmt-offering.  But  the 
matter  cannot  be  left  here,  for  the  whole  interpretation  is 
wrong.  The  technical  meaning  of  nnjp  as  an  unbloody  obla- 
tion belongs  to  the  Levitical  law,  and  if  this  law  be  of  lat«r 
origin,  as  is  claimed  by  some  critics,  this  sense  cannot  be 
carried  back  to  an  earlier  time.  Besides,  this  oblation  was 
never  offered  alone  except  in  certain  peculiar  cases  which  do 
not  bear  npon  the  question ;  *  it  was  always  an  accompaniment 

'  ThB  only  certain  exception  is  the  offering  of  je&lonay  (Num.  »,  15-26). 
In  MlditiDD  the  unbloody  oUation  vu  aUowed  (Ler.  ii.  1-9  ;  viL  9,  ID) 
u  &  vuluDtary  offering,  although  this  was  i>robably  in  connectiun  with  the 
other  lacrifices..  Also  it  was  a  ajiecial  offering  of  Aaron  and  hia  aona  "in 
the  day  of  their  comecration  "  (Lev.  vi.  20-23  [13.16])  in  connection  with 
their  other  offeriogs.  Further,  an  offering  of  the  lirst-fruits  of  vegetable 
prodncts  wai  allowed  (Lev  ii.  12-16  ;  vi.  14-18  [7,  8].  but  in  so  far  as  thit 
was  "  the  fint-fniti  of  the  harvest "  it  wis  to  be  accompanied  with  a  Unh 
for  a  bnmt-offering  (Lev.  :ixiii.  10-12,  17,  18).  The  sin-offering  of  fine  Boar 
of  the  verj  poor  (Lev.  v.  2U-23)  IB  expressly  distingniihed  from  the  mrncAa. 
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of  tlie  bloody  sacrifice.  If,  therefore,  it  could  be  proved — 
which  it  cannot — that  111  I  and  2  Kings  and  Ezra  the  unbloody 
oljlation  was  meant,  it  would  yet  remain  that  the  mention  of 
it  implies  and  involves  also  tlie  animal  sacrifice.  But  the 
sense  of  the  word  outside  of  the  technical  language  of  the  law 
is  very  general,  being  applied  to  an  ordinary  present  (Gen. 
xxxii.  13  [14],  18  [19],  20  [21],  21  [22];  xxxiii.  10;  xliii.  11, 
and  frequently),  or  to  tribute  {Judg.  iii.  15-18,  and  frequently); 
and  when  this  is  a  present  to  God,  or  sacrifice,  it  is  applied 
indifferently  to  tlie  unbloody  or  to  the  animal  sacrifice.  Thus 
it  is  used  of  the  animal  sacrifice  of  Abel  as  well  as  of  the 
unbloody  offering  of  Cain  (Gen.  iv.  3-5) ;  in  1  Sam.  ii.  29  it  is 
clearly  meant  to  include  all  sacrifices,  but  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  those  of  animals ;  in  1  Sam.  iii.  14  it  is  used  with 
fi^J  of  a  propitiatory  sacrifice ;  in  Mai.  i.  13  it  clearly  infers  to 
an  animal  sacrifice,  since  the  "torn,  and  the  lame,  and  the 
sick  "  are  mentioned.  In  fact,  it  is  a  general  word  for  sacrifice 
of  any  kind,  and  while,  following  the  technical  language  of  the 
law,  it  is  often  used  specifically,  and  applied  to  the  unbloody, 
as  distinguished  from  the  animal,  sacrifice,  yet  it  is  also  used 
of  sacrifice  in  general  in  such  a  way  that  it  must  be  supposed 
Co  include  the  animal  sacrifice  (see  1  Sam.  ii.  17;  xxvi.  19; 
1  Chr.  xvi  29  ;  Ps.  xcvL  8  ;  Zeph.  iii  10  ;  Mai.  i.  10 ;  ii.  12, 
13 ;  iii.  3,  4).  There  is  therefore  no  ground  for  the  theory  that 
liie  evening  finjD  of  1  Kings  xviii,  29,  2  Kings  xvi.  15  and 
l^ra  ix.  4,  refers  to  an  unbloody  offering.  In  fact,  the  argu- 
ment would  prove  too  much  ;  for  the  same  expression  is  used 
also  of  the  morning  sacrifice  in  2  Kings  iii,  20, — "  it  came  to 
piiss  iu  the  morning,  when  the  i^^^o  was  offered."  It  remains, 
therefore,  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  Ezekiel's  provisions  stand 
iluile  apart  from  the  law  and  the  custom,  and  give  no  indica- 
tion of  being  a  step  in  the  development  of  a  cultv^.  We  regard 
these  divergences,  on  the  contrary,  as  intentional  and  desigued 
to  show  the  people,  familiar  with  the  Mosaic  law,  that  his 
''ision  was  to  be  understood  ideally  and  not  literally. 

There  is  another  point  in  connection  with  this  daily  offering. 
According  to  the  law  (Num.  xxviii.  3-5)  with  each  of  the 
lambs,  morning  and  evening,  a  meat  and  drink  offeriug  was  to 
'le  made  of  I-lOth  of  an  ephah  of  fiour,  1  of  a  hin  of  oil,  and  i  of 
fthio  of  strong  wine.     As  Ezekiel  speaks  of  but  one  offering 
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lie  increases  the  accompanying  meat-offering  to  l-6th  of  bq 
ephab  of  flour,  and  to  ^  of  a  bin  of  oil.  This  ia  the  same  sort 
of  change  aa  in  the  case  of  the  priests'  marriHge  and  moornitg : 
the  omitted  provision  is  compensated  for  by  an  increase  in 
what  remains.  And  in  this  case  also,  the  omitted  provision 
Iiaving  been  certainly  customary  before  tbe  time  of  Ezekiel, 
this  compensation  has  a  manifest  reference  to  the  familiar, 
and  therefore  previously  existing,  provisions  of  the  Mosaic  law. 

An  objection  may  be  here  interposed  that  the  non-observance 
(if  the  detail  of  EzekieVs  ritual  in  the  subsequent  ages  is  no 
more  surprising  than  the  corresponding  non-observance  of 
many  particulars  in  the  detail  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  which 
is  very  evident  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  and  the  eaily 
monarchy.  There  is  really  no  parallel  between  the  two  case?. 
The  times  of  the  Judges  and  of  the  early  monarchy  were 
a  period  of  disorder  and  anarahy,  in  which  the  general  con- 
fusion of  society  forbids  the  inference  that  such  laws  did  not 
exist;  but  the  times  after  Ezekiel  were  times  of  over-scrupulona 
and  even  superstitious  observance  of  the  minutest  detaUs  of 
ritual,  when  it  is  inconceivable  that  his  scheme  should  have 
been  neglected  through  mere  inadvertence  and  carelessness. 

Tbe  ritual  of  the  great  feasts  is  considerably  changed. 
Pentecost  and  the  Day  of  Atonement  are  entirely  omitted. 
In  regard  to  the  comparative  value  of  these  omissions  in  the 
historical  books  and  in  Ezekiel,  the  same  thing  is  to  be  said  as 
before :  the  omission  in  the  former  may  have  been  merely 
accidental,  and  proves  nothing ;  in  Ezekiel  it  must  have  been 
iatentional.  It  will  appear  presently,  however,  that  while 
omitting  the  Day  of  Atonement  from  his  scheme,  he  does 
probably  allude  to  it  in  a  way  that  shows  familiarity  with  its 
observance.  There  remain  to  be  considered  the  Passover,  tbe 
Teast  of  Tabernacles,  and  the  "  New  Moons." 

The  Passover,  according  to  Ezek.  xlv.  21-23,  is  to  be  kept  at 
tlie  same  time  and  for  the  same  number  of  days,  as  in  the 
Mosaic  law,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Paschal  lamb  itself; 
the  sin-offering  by  the  Mosaic  law  (Num.  zxviii.  17,  22)  was 
t9  be  a  he-goat  for  each  day,  here  (ver.  23)  a  bullock  for  the 
first  day  and  a  he-goat  for  each  of  the  other  days ;  the  burnt- 
offering  for  each  day  by  the  law  was  to  be  two  bullocks,  a  ram 
and  seven  yearling  lambs,  here  seven  bullocks  and  seven  rams; 
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tlie  meat-offering  by  the  law  was  to  be  S-lOths  of  an  ephah  of 
meal  mixed  with  oil  for  each  bullock,  2-lOths  for  each  ram,  aod 
1-lOth  for  each  lamb,  or  in  all  \\  eplmhs  tlaily — here  a  whole 
ephah  for  each  victim,  or  iii  all  14  epliaha  daily  and  as  many 
bins  of  oil  (ver.  24).  The  offerings  in  Ezeliiel  tlierefore  are 
richer  than  those  required  by  the  law.  The  same  thing  is  to  be 
said  of  tlie  special  sacrifices  for  the  Sabbatlia.  According  to  tlie 
law  (>J'um.  xxviiL  9)  these  were  to  be  marked  by  two  lambs  for 
bunit-oflerings,  each  with  the  usual  meat  and  drink  offering ; 
but  according  to  this  vision  (xlvi.  i,  5)  the  Sabbath  burnt- 
oHeriug  was  to  be  six  lambs  and  a  ram,  with  an  ephah  for  a 
meat-offering  with  the  ram,  and  that  fur  the  lambs  dependent 
tipiin  the  ability  and  generosity  of  the  prince,  and  in  all  cases 
a  bin  of  oil  to  each  ephah.  (Nothing  is  said  of  the  drink- 
offering.)  It  is  difficult  to  assign  reasons  for  these  details. 
Tbey  plainly  do  not  agree  with  the  Mosaic  law,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  tlie  custom  of  later  ages  was  founded  upon  that 
kw.  We  have  no  data  in  history  before  the  exile  to  determine 
llie  custom  in  these  details  one  way  or  the  other;  but  the 
presumption  is  that  here  as  elsewhere  the  prophet  has  inten- 
tionally varied  from  the  known  law  and  custom  in  order  to 
mark  the  ideal  character  of  his  vision.  Certainly  this  is  no 
beginning  or  early  stage  in  a  developing  cultus  ;  for  otherwise, 
in  these  details,  which  could  as  well  be  an'anged  one  way  as 
another,  the  authority  of  the  prophet  would  have  been  followed  ; 
hut  there  never  was  any  attempt  even,  so  far  as  history  shows, 
to  realise  his  ideal 

The  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  which  lias  no  name  given  to  it  in 
Kzekiel,  but  is  simply  a  feast  of  seven  days  in  the  seventh 
luunth  (xlv.  25),  is  greatly  simplified.  Here  the  sacrifices  are 
to  be  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  Passover, — an  entire 
cliinge  from  the  elaborate  ritual  of  the  Mosaic  law  (Num.  xxix. 
12-24) — with,  on  the  whole,  a  great  diminution  in  the  number 
ff  victims  and  an  omission  of  the  extra  eighth  day  added  to 
tlie  fesist  in  Lev.  (xxiii.  36,  39)  and  Num.  (.xxix.  35),  and 
wliich  in  the  law  was  expressly  characterised  as  an  addition, — 
sometimes  included  and  sometimes  not  in  the  mention  of  the 
feast.  In  regard  to  these  changes  the  same  remarks  are  to  be 
made  as  in  the  case  of  tlie  Passover,  with  only  this  addition, 
tliat  it  appears  from  both  1  Kings  viii.  65,  66,  and  2  Chron. 
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viL  8-10,  that  this  eighth  day  was  always  looked  upon  in  the 
same  way — as  a  part,  and  yet  not  a  part,  of  the  feast.  Solomon 
keeps  the  feast  to  that  day  inclusive,  and  then  he  makes 
a  solemn  assembly,  and  yet  on  that  day  dismisses,  the  people 
to  their  homes.^  , 

In  regard  to  the  New  Moons,  or  the  first  day  of  every  month, 
the  Mosaic  law  prescribes  (in  addition  to  the  burnt  and  meat 
offerings)  a  he-goat  for  a  sin-ofiTering  (Num.  xxviii.  15).    In 
EzekieFs  scheme  of  the  feasts,  these  new  moons  are  entirely 
omitted,  except  for  the  first  month,  though  afterwards  inci- 
dentally alluded  to.      The  Mosaic  law  also  provided  on  the 
tenth  of  the  seventh  month  for  a  day  of  atonement,  with  special 
and  very  peculiar  sacrifices  (Lev.  xvi).    All  this  is  condensed, 
as  it  were,  in  this  vision,  into  two  sacrifices,  each  of  a  yomi<; 
bullock,  one  upon  the  first  and  one  upon  the  seventh  day  of 
the  first  month,  with  particulars  in  regard  to  them  (to  be  men- 
tioned presently)  which  seem  to  refer  to  the  Day  of  Atonement 
Now,  it  is  certain  from  the  history  of  David  (1  Sam.  xx.  6, 18, 
24)  and  from  other  historical  records  (2  Kings  iv.  23 ;  1  Chron. 
xxiii  31 ;  2  Chron.  ii.  4 ;  viii  13 ;  xxxL  3),  as  well  as  from 
allusions  in  the  pre-exilic  prophets  (Isa.  i.  13,  14  ;  [Ixvi  23; 
Ps.  Ixxxi  3];  Hos.  iL  11 ;  Amos  viii..  5)  that  the  new  moons 
were  kept  as  sacred  feasts  in  the  ages  before  the  exile,  as  it  is 
known  that  they  were  also  afterwards  (Ezra  iii.  5  ;  Neh.  x.  33). 
The  omission  of  these  new  moons  from  this  description  of  the 
feasts  is  particularly  instructive,  because  Ezekiel  himself,  in 
other  parts  of  the  vision  (xliv.  1 7 ;  xlvi.  3),  incidentally,  but 
repeatedly,  mentions  the  "new  moons"  (in  the  plural)  as  days 
to  be  sanctified  by  special  sacrifices,  and  requires  the  prince  to 
provide  the  same  offerings  for  them  as  for  the  Sabbath  (xlvL 
6).^     He  thus  shows  that  he  was   familiar  with  them  and 
expects  them  to  be  continued,  but  in  this  setting  forth  of  the 

^  The  inconsistency  which  Kuenen  {Relig.  of  Israel,  Note  ii.  on  chap.  viii. ; 
vol.  ii  pp.  296>7)  thinks  he  finds  between  the  passages  above  cited  is  wholly 
imaginary.  Solomon  observed  seven  days  for  the  dedication  of  the  altar  in 
imitation  of  Lev.  viii.-x.,  and  then  kept  the  feast  for  seven  days  after  the 
altar  had  been  consecrated.  Hence  1  Kings  viii.  05  speaks  of  **  seven  days 
and  seven  days,  even  for  fourteen  days,"  and  then  of  the  foUowing  "eighth 
day  ;"  while  2  Chron.  viii.  9  explains  more  f  uUy  '*  they  kept  the  dedication 
of  the  altar  seven  days  and  the  feast  seven  days." 

*  The  word  is,  in  this  last  case,  in  the  singular,  as  is  also  the  Sabbath ; 
bat  both  are  evidently  used  coUectively. 
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cycle  of  the  feasts  he  does  not  nieiition  them.  This  cannot  be 
taken  then  for  a  part  of  the  development  of  a  priestly  law. 

He  difiers  from  the  Mosaic  law  also  in  the  ritual  of  the  blood 
of  those  sacrifices  on  the  first  and  seventh  diiys  of  the  firet 
month.  The  Levitical  law  gives  no  directions  for  the  blood  of 
the  offerings  on  the  first  day  of  the  month,  doubtless  because 
it  followed  the  oixiinary  rule  and  was  simply  sprinkled  on  the 
side  of  the  altar;  but  it  req^nired  the  blood  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement  to  be  brought  within  the  Holy  of  Holies  and 
sprinkled  before  and  upon  the  mercy-seat  Ezekiel  again 
compromises  and  directs  that  the  blood  of  the  sin-offering  on 
the  first  and  seventh  days  of  the  first  month  shall  be  put "  upon 
the  posts  of  the  house,  and  upon  the  four  corners  of  the  settle 
of  the  altar,  and  upon  the  posts  of  the  gate  of  the  inner  court." 
There  may  be  here  a  reminiscence  of  the  day  of  Atonement, 
but  nothing  like  a  generic  law  which  could  have  been  special- 
ised into  the  particular  observances  of  the  Mosaic  law.  It  is 
rather  a  purely  ideal  ritual,  which  nobody  ever  thought  of 
leducing  to  practica  There  is  no  such  congruity  between  it 
and  tlie  Levitical  regulations  as  a  developmeut  hypothesis 
would  require. 

We  may  now  consider,  in  a  few  words,  the  general  cycle  of 
the  feasts.  As  is  well  known,  the  Mosaic  law  presci'ibos  three 
great  feasts, — that  of  the  Passover  for  seven  days,  preceded  by 
llie  putting  away  of  leaven  and  the  killing  of  the  Paschal 
lamb;  that  of  "weeks,"  or  Pentecost,  lasting  only  one  day; 
and  that  of  Tabernacles,  lasting  seven  days,  and  with  an  eighth 
^liecial  day  added;  these  three  great  annual  festivals  are  all 
e.^;|jres8ly  recognised  in  Deuteronomy  (xvL  1-16),  which  is  held 
by  all  to  be  pre-exilic.  Besides  these,  the  first  day  of  every 
month,  the  weekly  Sabbath,  and  the  Day  of  Atonement  were  to 
be  kept  holy  and  marked  by  special  sacrifices.  The  observance 
of  nearly  all  of  these  is  recognised  in  the  historic  and  the  older 
prophetical  books.  The  cycle  of  Ezekiel's  vision  is  very  dif- 
ferent He  omits  the  feast  of  weeks,  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
and  the  new  moons  (except  that  of  the  first  month),  and  inserts 
a  new  feast  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  same  month.  This  last, 
in  connection  with  that  on  the  first  day  of  that  month,  he  seems 
to  intend  as  a  compensation  for  the  missing  Day  of  Atonement ; 
for  he  describes  the  sacrifices  of  the  two  (xlv.  20)  as  "  for  eveiy 
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one  that  erreth,  and  for  him  that  ia  simple  :  so  shall  ye  reconcile 
the  house."  If  this  interpretation  ia  correct,  we  have  here  an 
incidental  recognition  of  the  older  observance  of  the  Day  uf 
Atonement,  although  it  is  not  mentioned.  But  however  this 
may  be,  Ezekiel's  cycle  of  feasts  accords  neither  with  what 
went  before  nor  with  what  followed  after  him.  Yet,  as  already 
said,  it  is  plain  from  bis  incidental  allusions  to  the  New  Moods, 
that,  in  this  point  at  least,  he  knew  of  the  old  order,  and 
expected  it  to  go  011 ;  and  it  is  noticeable  that  the  sacrifices 
prescribed  for  the  New  Moons  (xlvi.  3-6)  are  not  the  same  as 
the  special  sacrifices  of  the  first  month  (xliv.  18-20).  Those 
were  to  be  in  each  case  "  a  young  bullock  "  for  a  sin-offering ; 
these,  six  lambs  and  a  ram  for  a  burnt-ofTering  (xlvL  4).  U 
is  clear,  therefore,  that  be  did  not  intend  this  vision  to  form 
the  basis  of  an  actual  euUus  ;  but  knowing  the  old  observances, 
expected  them  to  continue. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject  it  may  be  well  to 
refer  briefly  to  a  few  other  places  in  which  Ezekiel  evidently 
recognises  the  Mosaic  law,  although  either  altering  or  omitting 
its  provisions.  In  xlii.  13  he  requires  the  priests  to  eat  in  the 
appropriate  "  holy  chambers  "  *'  the  meat-offering,  and  the  sin- 
offering,  and  the  ti-espass-oCfering."  He  says  nothing  of  the 
peace-offerings,  though  he  elsewhere  repeatedly  mentions  them 
(xliii.  27 ;  xlv.  15,  17  ;  xlvi.  2,  12),  nor  does  he  anywhere  give 
the  ritual  for  them.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  following  verse 
(and  also  in  xlvi.  18,  20)  the  prophet  is  more  explicit  than 
the  law,  requiring  that  "the  priests'"  garments  wherein  they 
minister  "  shall  not  be  carried  "  out  of  the  holy  place  into  the 
outer  court  There  is  no  such  general  direction  in  the  I-evitical 
law  ;  but  the  same  thing  is  required  in  certain  special  cases, 
and  may  therefore  be  thought  to  be  implied  in  all  (see  Lev. 
vi.  10,  11).  How,  whatever  theory  is  adopted  concerning  the 
relation  of  Ezekiel  to  the  Mosaic  law  must  equally  explain 
this  omission  and  this  insertion..  The  theory  of  the  Iat«r 
development  of  the  law  does  neither ;  for,  in  the  one  oase,  it 
would  be  a  violent  supposition  that  the  ritual  of  the  peace- 
offerings  and  the  directions  about  eating  them  were  evolved 
from  the  prophet's  silence,  and  in  the  other  case,  it  would  be 
very  strange  that  in  such  a  matter  as  the  care  of  the  priests' 
robes  the  later  law  should  be  the  less  definite.     But  the 
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Ii>-potlieBis  of  the  greater  antiquity  of  the  law  explains  both 
facts  satisfactorily ;  Ezeliielhad  no  occa-sioii  to  repeat  important 
provisions  of  the  law  with  which  both  he  and  the  people  were 
familiar,  but  it  was  natural  that  in  a  matter  of  detail  he  should 
express  what  was  probably  the  common  understanding  of  the  law. 

In  xliii.  11  it  is  required  that  the  priests'  sin-ofitring  should 
be  burned  "in  the  appointed  place  of  the  house,  without  tht 
sanctuary."  This  refers  to  a  building  "  in  the  separate  place" 
which  is  provided  only  in  Ezekiel's  vision  (xli.  12-15;  xlii.  1, 10, 
13),  and  of  which  there  is  no  trace  either  in  the  Pentateuch  oi- 
in  the  temple  of  the  restoration.  In  such  cases  it  was  simply 
required  in  the  law  that  the  body  of  the  victim  should  be 
biu-ned  "without  the  camp"  (Lev,  iv,  12,  13,  21;  xvi.  27, 
etc.).  No  doubt  such  a  building  as  Ezekiel  provided  would 
have  been  a  great  convenience  ;  but  it  waa  never  erected. 

The  provision  for  larye  landed  estates  for  the  priests  has 
already  been  mentioned ;  but  in  view  of  this  the  statement  in 
xliv,  28,  that  the  priests'  office  and  perquisites  "  shall  be  unto 
tliem  for  an  inheritance  :  I  am  their  inheritance  :  and  ye  shall 
give  them  no  inheritance  in  Israel,"  can  only  be  looked  upon 
a.s  a  reminiscence  of  the  expressions  in  the  Mosaic  law,  with- 
out any  nice  regard  to  the  other  parts  of  the  vision. 

Tlie  provision  for  the  Sabbatical  year  was  distinctly  pre- 
exilic,  since  it  is  given  at  length  in  Deut.  xv, ;  yet  there  is  no 
trace  of  its  observance  before  the  exile,  and  its  non-observance 
is  given  by  the  Chronicler  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21)  as  the  deter- 
mining reason  for  the  length  of  the  captivity.  We  know  tba; 
it  was  observed  after  the  restoration  (I  Mace.  vi.  49  ;  Jos.  Ant. 
xiv.  10,  §  6 ;  Tacitus,  Hist.  lib.  v.  2,  §  4).  Here  again  is  an 
important  and  characteristic  institution,  certainly  forming  par; 
of  the  Hebrew  legislation  before  the  captivity,  neglected  until 
that  period,  and  observed  afterwards.  Exodus  (xxiii,  10,  11) 
and  Leviticus  (xxv.  2-7)  contain  the  commands  for  it,  bu; 
Kzekiel  does  not  mention  it.  He  certainly  is  not  in  this  respect 
a  bridge  between  Deuteronomy  and  Leviticus,  between  pre- 
wid  post-  exilic  legislation. 

The  omission  of  all  mention  of  tithes  in  Ezekiel,  a  provision 
certainly  in  force  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  times,  can  only 
be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  of  its  familiarity. 

In  the  Mosaic  law  all  the  males  of  the  people  were  required 
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to  present  themselves  at  the  sanctuaiy  at  the  great  anniial 
festivals  (Ex.  xxiii.  14,  17  ;  xxxiv.  23 ;  Deut.  xvi  16);  there 
is  no  such  command  in  Ezekiel,  doubtless  because  it  was  ahead; 
entirely  familiar.  But  in  xlvi  9,  while  speaking  of  the  gate 
by  which  the  prince  shall  enter,  he  incidentally  recognises  the 
custom,  "  But  when  the  people  of  the  land  shall  come  befoie 
the  Lord  in  the  solemn  feasts,"  etc.  He  has  made  no  provision 
for  this,  but  recognises  it  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  omission  in  ch.  xliii.  is  not  only  very  striking  in  itself 
but  is  of  especial  importance  in  its  bearing  upon  the  main 
question  under  discussion.  In  verses  18-27  a  detailed  order  is 
given  for  the  seven  days'  consecration  of  the  newly  erected 
altar,  at  once  recalling  the  similar  consecration  of  the  altar  in 
Lev.  viii.  But  in  that  case  the  consecration  was  a  double  one, 
— of  the  altar  and  of  the  priests ;  here  the  priests  are  entirely 
omitted.  Why  ?  Evidently  because  the  altar  only  was  new 
and  required  to  be  consecrated;  the  priests  had  been  consecrated 
of  old. 

But  the  question  may  be  asked  in  regard  to  the  changes  of 
ritual.  Why  could  there  not  have  been  deviations  by  the  later 
priests  from  the  scheme  of  Ezekiel,  just  as  well  as  by  Ezekiel 
fi*om  the  laws  of  Moses?  Simply  because  there  is  a  good 
reason  for  them  in  one  case  and  none  at  all  in  the  other.  If 
Ezekiel  wished  his  description  to  be  understood  ideally,  it  was 
important  that  he  should  introduce  arbitrary  variations  from 
the  recognised  law  and  custom  ;  but  if  he  intended  to  set  forth 
a  scheme  of  actual  future  worship,  there  is  no  known  reason 
why  his  successors  should  have  deviated  from  it. 

Passing  now  to  what  may  be  called  the  economic,  or  political 
features  of  the  vision,  there  are  only  three  points  which  call 
for  especial  attention,  and  even  these  but  briefly ;  the  provision 
for  the  cost  of  the  sacrifices,  the  division  of  the  land,  and  the 
regulations  respecting  the  prince. 

There  is  no  distinct  provision  in  the  Mosaic  law  for  defrayii^ 
the  cost  of  the  general  sacrifices,  and  we  are  told  that  this  was 
still  one  of  the  many  questions  in  dispute  between  the 
Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees  at  a  much  later  date.  But  it 
is  fully  and  clearly  settled  in  Ezekiel's  vision.  The  cost  is  to 
«l  •  be  wholly  borne  by  the  prince  (xliv.  17,  21-26  ;  xlv.  4-7),  who 

•1,  is  to  be  provided  with  ample  territorial  possessions  (xlv,  7,  8; 
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ilviii.  20-23).  As  far  aa  we  have  any  record,  this  arrauge- 
ment  was  quite  new,  and  it  wag  never  followed  out.  It  wa3, 
however,  so  wise  and  excellent  a  solution  of  the  difficulty 
that  we  can  only  wonder  at  its  never  having  been  adopted,  if 
any  Israelite  had  ever  looked  upon  thia  vision  as  a  basis  for 
theocratic  legislation. 

The  division  of  the  land  has  already  been  spoken  of  in  con- 
nection with  the  evidence  of  the  ideal  character  of  this  vision ; 
but  there  are  one  or  two  other  points  which  require  mention.  A 
striking  featare  of  it  is  the  ample  provision  liere  made  for  the 
prince,  with  the  proviso  that  it  shall  belong  inalienably  to  him 
and  his  sons  (xlv,  17,  18) ;  for  in  connection  with  this  assign- 
ment it  is  said  (xlv.  18),  "And  my  princes  shall  no  more 
oppress  my  people,"  and  again  (xlvi.  1 8),  "  the  prince  shall  not 
take  of  the  people's  inheritance  by  oppression,"  A  vivid  re- 
membrance of  the  exactions  and  oppressions  of  former  kings 
was  evidently  in  the  prophet's  mind,  and  he  provides  a  new 
and  wise  remedy.  It  was  unfortunate  for  his  people  that  they 
never  thought  of  making  this  the  basis  for  actual  legislation, 
and  so  avoiding  once  for  all  the  evils  under  which  they  con- 
tinued to  suffer. 

Another  very  curious  provision  is  that  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  "  oblation  "  a  strip  of  land  is  reserved,  5000  by  25,000 
reeds  (xlviii,  15-19),  in  the  midst  of  which  is  to  be  the  city 
with  its  "suburbs"  5000  reeds  square.  The  remainder,  i.e. 
t«-d  pieces  of  land,  each  6000  by  10,000  reeds,  is  set  apart 
that  the  "  increase  thereof  shall  be  for  food  unto  them  that 
serve  the  city.  And  they  that  serve  the  city  shall  serve  it 
out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel."  It  is  quite  nnnecessiiry  to 
point  out  the  purely  Utopian  character  of  such  an  arrai^e- 
iiient  in  actual  life  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  neither  this  nor  any  other  of  these  economic  regula- 
tions ever  formed  a  part  of  the  Mosaic  law,  or  were  ever  in 
any  degree  attempted  to  be  carried  out. 

The  law  of  the  tenure  of  the  Levites'  land  is  considerably 
changed  from  that  of  the  Mosaic  legislation.  According  to 
W  XXV.  32-34  the  Levites  might  sell  their  bouses,  and  even 
their  cities  (only  retaining  the  right  of  redeeming  them  at  any 
time,  and  their  reversion  in  the  year  of  jubilee)— but  they 
might  not  sell  at  all  the  fields  of  tbeir  suburbs.     Thia  last 
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jjiovision  is  here  (xlviii.  15)  extended  to  all  their  landed  pio- 
jierty  in  the  most  empliatic  way,  and  changes  the  whole 
tetiiiie  of  the  Levitical  land.  It  ia  certain  that  it  was  never 
ciJiried  into  effect,  for  there  never  was  any  auch  teniUiry 
assij^ned  to  the  Levites.  It  is  remarkable  that  nothing  or  tMa 
kind  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  priestly  territory. 

Ore  other  particular  must  be  noticed  in  connection  with 
thu  division  of  the  land.  Under  the  Mosaic  law  this  was  to 
be  wholly  parcelled  out  among  the  tribes  of  Israel;  aod 
although  frequent  reference  is  made  to  the  "  sojoarniog"  of 
stj'aiigers  among  them,  no  provision  is  made  for  allowii^  them 
uiiy  interest  in  the  soil  of  the  holy  land.  Ezekiel,  on  the 
otlier  hand,  expressly  commands  (xlvii,  22,  23),  "Ye  shall 
dnide  the  land  by  lot  for  aa  inheritance  unto  you  and  the 
strangers  that  sojourn  among  you,  which  shall  beget  children 
uiiiorg  you;  and  they  shall  be  unto  you  as  born  in  tlie 
comitiy  among  the  children  of  Israel ;  they  shall  have  iuherit- 
aiii:e  with  you  among  the  tribes  of  Israel.  And  it  shall  come 
to  pass  that  in  what  tribe  the  stranger  sojourneth,  there  shall 
}'<;  give  him  his  inheritance."  Both  these  provisions  were 
adapted  to  their  different  times:  in  that  of  Moses  the  land 
WL13  looked  upon  as  the  sole  and  peculiar  possession  of  tie 
L'lioscn  people,  and  if  strangers  came  among  them  it  should  be 
as  "  sojourners"  only ;  in  the  time  of  Ezekiel  matters  were 
.greatly  changed,  and  lai^e  numbers  of  foreigners  had  long  had 
tlii-ir  permanent  residence  among  the  tribes  of  Israel.  It  in 
(inly  for  these  permanent  residents  "  which  shall  beget  children 
iiiiiong  you"  that  Ezekiel  provides.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
^suppose  that  the  Mosaic  legislation  should  have  been  subse- 
(|iieiit  to  his  arrangements. 

Bit  by  far  the  most  important  laws  of  this  vision  in  political 
[natters  are  those  concerning  the  relation  of  tbe  prince  to  the 
loiaple  worship,  A  brief  mention  of  these  will  close  this 
paper.  It  is  plain  that  under  the  old  theocracy  the  monarch 
had  no  properly  ecclesiastical  standing.  He  had  great  influ- 
ence of  course,  either  like  David  in  advancing  and  improving 
llni  worship,  or  like  Ahaz  in  corrupting  and  injuring  it.  But 
lie  was  not  recognised  at  all  in  the  laws  of  the  Pentateuch, 
except  that,  in  Deut.  xvii.  14-20,  it  is  declared  that,  in  case  a 
king  should  be  afterwards  desired,  his  otherwise  arbitrary 
[luwer   must   he  checked  by  various  limitations.      Quite  in 
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accordance  with  the  supposition  of  tlie  great  antiquity  of  tlmt 
legislation,  it  is  found  that  the  monarch  never  had  auy  otlier 
tlian  a  purely  political  position.  This  obvious  fact  is  certainly 
very  remarkable  if  the  Mosaic  law  was  subsequent  to  the 
introduction  of  the  monarchy ;  indeed  it  is  almost  inconceiv- 
fible  that  the  laws  of  a  theocratic  state,  if  written  when  there 
was  a  monarch  upon  the  throne,  and  prescribing  the  duties  of 
all  other  officers,  should  take  no  notice  of  the  monarch  himself 
But  the  difficulty  is  still  greater  if  it  could  be  supposed  that 
tliese  laws  were  inaugurated  or  largely  developed  by  Ezekiel, 
who  gives  such  a  prominent  place  in  bis  scheme  "to  the 
prince,"  It  is  certain  that  the  arrangements  here  suggested 
were  never  carried  out,  even  when  such  an  excellent  prince  as 
Zerubbabel  was  the  leader  of  the  restoratiou.  At  a  subsequent 
time  the  oflices  of  prince  and  priest  were  indeed  combined  in 
the  Maccabees,  but  this  was  in  virtue  of  their  priestly  descent, 
and  ended  with  their  family;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
vision  of  Ezekiel,  wlio,  while  he  makes  the  prince  very  pro- 
minent in  his  ecclesiastical  system,  yet  assigns  to  bim  no 
priestly  functions. 

Let  what  Ezekiel  says  of  "tlie  prince"  be  carefully  noted. 
His  large  landed  estate,  given  expressly  to  prevent  oppressive 
exactions  from  the  people,^  and  to  enable  him  to  furnish  all 
the  victims  and  other  offerings  for  the  national  sacrifices,  have 
already  been  mentioned.  Besides  these  things  he  is  to  take  a 
very  active  and  peculiar  part  in  the  adtm  of  his  people.     The 

'  Id  this  coaoection  gCDeral  provision  ii  mai^e  (xlv.  10,  II)  for  just 
vpitihta  and  iupuiurt:a  among  tbe  jicople.  No  oi><?  cau  ren'l  the  i>iei)ae« 
ntihout  observing  s  connpctioti  betvet^n  it  anil  Lev.  xix.  .^li  and  Deut. 
iiv.  13.  The  questioQ  oC  priority  is  indioated  by  tbe  terms  etnplnyod. 
TliD  words  used  here  and  in  VBFioiis  parts  of  tbe  Pentateuch  are  :  (1.)  UphnA. 
This  ocuiirs  ia  all  ages  of  Hebrew  liturature  from  Eiodus  to  Zecliariah. 
i2.)  Il(/mer,m  the  sense  of  a  measure,  found  in  the  law  (three  times],  in 
Isaiih  and  Hosea  (each  once),  sod  in  Eiekiel  (seven  times).  (3.)  //in. 
This  is  found  only  in  the  middle  books  (Exodus -Numbers)  of  tlie  Pentateurb 
(Bixtt^eo  times),  and  in  Ezekiel  (six  times).  (4.)  Omei;  "VS.  in  the  sense  ol 
mt-ssnre,  in  Exodus  only  (six  times).  (5.)  Gerafi,  in  the  Sense  of  a  measure 
"f  value,  only  in  Exodus-Numbers  (four  times),  and  in  Ezekiel  (once).  (6.] 
Huh,  u  a  measure,  does  not  occur  earlier  than  Kioffs  (twice).  Chronicle! 
three  times),  Isaiah  (once),  but  in  Ezekiel  seven  times.  (7.)  Cnr.  In 
Kinjjs  and  Chronicles  seven  times,  in  Ezekiel  onca.  That  is  to  say,  all 
thtsc  terms  which  are  naed  in  the  law,  with  the  exception  of  Onirr,  art 
ilui  used  in  Ezekiel,  while  //in  and  Orrali  appear  to  have  gone  out  of  use, 
inil  are  found  afterwards  only  in  this  vision,  and  Homrr  only  elsewhere 
once  each  in  Isaiah  and  Hoai-a  ;  on  the  other  Lao<l,  Bath  and  Cur.  which 
came  into  use  at  a  comparatively  late  date,  are  not  found  iu  the  law,  but 
SIC  used  by  Ezekiel. 
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east  gate  of  the  court  of  the  temple  had  been,  accordiug  to  this 
vieiou,  peculiarly  sanctified  by  the  entrance  through  it  of  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  (xljii.  1-7 ;  xliv.  I,  2) ;  in  consequeDce  it 
was  to  be  for  ever  after  shut,  except  for  the  prince  (lUv, !). 
He  was  to  enter  and  go  out  through  it  on  the  Sabbaths  and 
the  new  moons  (xlvi  1-3),  and  waa  to  worship  at  the  thre^old 
of  this  gate  while  the  priests  were  offering  his  sacrifices, "  the 
people  of  the  laud "  meantime  worshipping  without  "  at  the 
door  of  this  gate."  On  these  occasions  the  gate,  althongh  not 
to  be  used  by  any  one  else,  is  to  stand  open  until  the  evening. 
In  these  cases,  when  few  of  the  people  were  expected  to  be 
present,  the  prince  seems  to  have  been  looked  upon  as  deir 
representative,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  be  always  present  and 
offer  the  required  offerings.  When  the  prince  saw  fit  to  ofTer 
any  "  voluntary  burnt-oflering  or  peace-offerings "  the  same 
gate  was  to  be  opened  for  him,  but  immediately  shut  when  he 
had  gone  out  {pM.  12),  On  occasion  of  the  "  solemn  feasts,"  on 
the  other  hand,  when  the  mass  of  the  people  were  expected  to 
be  present,  the  prince  was  to  take  his  place  among  them,  and 
to  enter  "  in  the  midst  of  them  "  by  the  north  or  south  gate, 
and  go  out  by  the  opposite  one  (t&u^  9,  10). 

There  is  also  another  provision  which  puts  the  prince  in  the 
same  light  of  the  religions  representative  of  the  people  To 
enable  him  to  furnish  the  required  sacrifices  and  oblations,  be 
is  to  have  not  only  the  large  and  inalienable  landed  estate 
already  mentioned,  but  also  is  to  receive  from  the  whole  people 
regularly  a  tax  in  kind  of  the  things  required  for  these  purposes. 
This  tax  is  prescribed  in  detail  in  xlv,  13-16,  and  was  to  con- 
sist of  one-sixtieth  of  the  grain,  one-hundredth  of  the  oil,  and 
one  two-hundredth  of  the  flock.  The  connection  shows  that  it 
was  to  be  used  by  him  for  supplying  the  offerings.  This  is  an 
entire  change  from  both  the  older  and  the  later  custom,  whereby 
the  people  gave  directly  to  the  sanctuary,  and  it  again  brings 
forward  "  the  prince  "  as  the  representative  and  embodiment, 
as  it  were,  of  the  people  in  their  duties  of  public  worship. 

The  argument  from  all  this  is  clear,  and  has  already  been 
hinted  at.  If  Ezekiel  thus  presents  the  civil  ruler  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  and  an  important  factor  in  their  temple 
worship,  it  is  simply  impossible  that  any  actual  legislation, 
influenced  by  his  vision,  should  have  so  totally  ignored  "the 
prince  "  as  is  notoriously  done  in  the  Levitical  laws.     It  would 
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seem  that  even  if  tlie  priests  and  the  people  had  not  insisted 
upon  their  sovereign's  occupying  his  proper  position  in  tlieir 
worship,  every  pious  prince  would  have  claimed  it  for  himself. 
Tlie  conclusion  is  obvious :  the  Levitieal  laws  are  older  than 
Kzekiel,  and  his  vision  had  no  direct  effect  upon  the  polity  of 
the  Jewish  people. 

All  tlie  more  important  features  of  the  vision  of  Ezekiel,  so 
liiv  as  his  relation  to  the  Mosaic  law  is  concerned,  have  now 
I'een  passed  in  review.  Others,  such  as  the  detailed  arrange- 
ments of  his  temple,  with  its  various  peculiar  outbuildings,  and 
its  large  "precincts,"  etc.,  would  require  too  much  time  to 
examine  in  detail,  as  I  have  elsewhere  done,'  and  would  only 
add  fresh  illustrations  of  the  fact  which  has  been  everywhen^ 
afpparent.  If  we  compare  the  customs  of  the  Jews  as  they  are 
known  after  the  exile  with  those  which  are  known  to  have 
e.xisted  before,  they  are  found  perfectly  to  agree  in  everything, 
except  negatively  in  so  far  as  data  are  wanting  to  show  in  some 
respects  what  were  the  customs  of  the  more  ancient  time. 
This  deficiency  was  of  course  to  he  expected  in  dealing  with 
matteiB  of  such  antiquity,  where  the  records  we  have  are  almost 
"iioUy  occupied  with  other  mattera  Moreover,  both  the 
ancient  custom  as  fat  as  it  was  regulated  by  law  and  can  be 
tiaced  (making  allowance  for  some  small  difficulties  in  mider- 
^tandi^g  such  very  ancient  legislation),  and  the  later  practice 
|ierfectly  agree  with  the  Mosaic  legislation.  But  quite  late  in 
ihe  history  of  Israel,  during  the  captivity  in  Babylon,  the 
prophet  Ezekiel  comes  forward  and  in  a  remarkable  vision  sets 
lorth  a  general  scheme  of  theocratic  laws  and  worship.  His 
scheme  presents  incidentally  many  obvious  allusions  to  the 
I>!vitical  laws,  but  in  its  direct  enactments  is  quite  at  variance 
■■vitli  both  former  and  later  custom,  and  also  with  the  Mosaic 
law.  It  is  in  no  sense,  and  in  uo  point  on  the  line  of  develop- 
ment from  what  existed  before  to  what  exbted  afterwards. 
\vi  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  the  Leviticd  law  only  existed 
ill  a  very  imperfect  and  inchoate  form  before  him,  that  he  gave 
tiie  great  impetus  to  its  development,  and  that  within  forty 
years  afterwards  the  nearly  perfect  scheme  was  accepted  as 
tiieir  ancient  law  by  his  nation.    The  thing  required  is  beyond 
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DR    STEINMEYER,  the    eloquent    University   preacher, 
formerly  of  Bonn  and  Breslau,  and  now  of  Berlin,  is 
about  to  supplement  his  famous  Contributions  to  the  Undtr- 
st (Hiding  of  Scripture  in  Sermons,  by  a  series  of  CotUributiom 
to  Christology,     The  third  section,  entitled  The  Manifestations 
oftlic  Olorified  CJirist  (1),  has  just  come  to  hand.    Byway  of 
introduction,  the  Idea,  the  Need,  and  the  Fact  of  such  mani- 
festations   are    treated,    and,    by  way  of   expansion,  there 
successively   come   under   review,  Jirst,    the  Vision  of  the 
Protomartyr, — its    occasion,  its  motive,  and    its  intention; 
S4rondly,  the  Witness  of  the  Persecutor, — the  appearing  of  the 
Lord,  the  eflfect   on  the  persecutor,  and  the   King  of  the 
Empire ;  and,  thirdly,  the  Revelation  to  the  last  of  the  Apostles 
— the  recipient,  the  gift,  and  the  giver.     In  these  seraions 
the    individuality    of    Dr.    Steinmeyer    strikingly    appears. 
Forty  years  ago  the  young  preacher  was  hailed  as  one  of  the 
most  promising  of  those  who  had  come  under  the  iofluence 
of  Schleiermacher,  and  all  the  more  gifted  that  he  was  able 
to  address  his  hearers  in  a  clear,  ornate,  attractive,  and  un- 
scholastic  speech.      A  further  secret  of  his  pulpit  power 
has  undoubtedly  lain  in  liis  strong  and  persistent  grasp  of 
Scripture.        Schleiermacher    preferred    to    unfold    personal 
experience.       Steinmeyers  aim    has  been    to  expound  the 
Bible.     These  sermons  will  be  found  to  sustain  the  justly 
liigh  reputation  of  their  author  by  their  precision,  beaut), 
strength,    and    expository    ability,    although,    like    all   his 
writings  and  addresses,  they  are   remarkable  for  a  certain 
over-subtlety. 

In    the    Biblical  Uistoin/  of  the  Beginning  of  Things  (2), 
we  have  another  volume  of  foreign  sermons  put  into  more 

(1)  Die  ChrUtophanien  dea  VerherrliehUnu    Von  P.  L.  Steinmeyer.    Berlin : 
/5?*n^*Ji'''^,^™^^-     London:  WUliams  and  Norga^. 

Grieb^n    T^n^^  ^"^  "*  ^^"'^^^  *"^  V^om.    Berlin  :  Wiegandt  und 
trneoen.     London  :  WiUiams  an«l  Norgate. 
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pennanent  shape,  and  addressed  to  the  educated  classes. 
Tliey  are,  of  course,  of  an  apologetic  nature,  and,  as  e  state- 
mint  of  the  views  of  a  cultured  and  Christian  German  upon 
the  great  problems  of  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  may  be  of 
s'ime  value  in  their  own  land.  But  surely  such  problems 
eannot  be  touched  by  suggestions  merely,  calling  as  they  do 
for  accurate  scientific  knowledge,  a-s  well  as  exhaustive 
scriptural  McaminatJon. 

"  That  the  Epistle  of  Jamca  (3)  is  by  no  means '  an  epistle  of 
straw,'  but  affords  a  rich  fruit  in  full  ear  which  has  ripened 
upon  the  Judseo-Christian  soil  of  the  apostolic  harveat-field, 
has  been  shown  by  the  impartial  exegesis  and  the  biblico* 
theological  labours  of  Neander,  Messner,  Lechler,  Schmid, 
Weiss,  Gess,  and  others,  and  especially  by  the  important 
exposition  of  its  doctrinal  contents  by  W.  G.  Schmidt  But 
tliere  always  remains  a  sufficient  task  for  exegesis  to  explore, 
both  on  its  historical  and  moml  side,  this  the  apparently  oldest 
scripture  of  the  New  Testament,  presenting  as  it  does  not  a 
lew  diSiculties  of  interpretation,  and  at  the  same  time  to  put 
in  its  right  light  this  noble  testimony,  on  the  part  of  the  oldest 
Judso-Christian  Church  of  the  apostolic  age,  to  the  new-bom 
life  in  Christ  Jesus  produced  by  the  word  of  tmth,  and  to  the 
aiiihentication  of  that  life  by  works."  Professor  Erdmann 
could  scarcely  liave  better  expressed  his  aim  in  writing  this 
(Exposition.  By  gathering  up  the  treasures  of  the  past,  and 
distilling  them  in  the  alembic  of  his  own  genius,  a  valuable 
addition  has  been  made  to  our  stock  of  New  Testament 
commentaries.  The  various  introductory  problems  have  been 
touched  with  a  firm  and  thorough  band,  as  have  the  more 
knotty  exegetical  problems.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  judge 
of  such  a  work  without  frequent  and  long-continued  con- 
sultation, but,  as  far  as  has  been  examined,  it  displays  a 
manifest  caution,  an  evangelical  spirit,  a  well-balanced 
stliolarship,  and  an  admirable  clearness  both  of  style  and 
thought.  The  perspicuous  arrangement,  the  succinct  sum- 
maries of  chapters  and  sections,  and  the  index  and  headings  of 
pagt's,  add  largely  to  the  ease  of  reference. 
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In  liis  I^yptiaa  stories,  Georg  Ebers  has  shown  that  it  is 
possible  for  a  scholar  with  imagiaation  to  make  the  dry  bones 
of  archieologj  live  in  the  pages  of  fiction.  Professor  Delttzsch 
is  as  great  an  authority  on  Hebrew  literature  as  Ebers  in 
Egyptology,  and  if  he  has  not  the  imaginative  poweis  of  the 
great  Egyptologist,  be  has  the  advantage  of  writing  oq  a 
subject  in  which  the  public  feels  a  deeper  interest.  Ttiis 
translation  of  Jo*4,  and  Benjamiii.  (4),  which  is  executed  with 
unusual  skill  and  care,  will  be  welcome  to  many.  It  gives  a 
sketch  of  times  which  we  hare  all  endeavoured  to  picture  tn 
ourselves,  but  which  we  have  often  felt  it  hard  to  realise. 
Professor  Delitzsch  has  come  to  our  aseistance,  and  by  tlie 
help  of  his  almost  unrivalled  acquaintance  with  Jewish 
literature,  has  shown  how  men  lived  and  acted  in  the  dajs 
when  "  James  the  Just "  was  bishop  of  Jerusalem.  The  book 
is  to  be  recommended  to  the  notice  of  all  who  desire  to  get  n 
clearer  knowledge  of  New  Testament  times,  while  ministers 
and  Sunday-school  teachers  will  find  it  specially  useful  The 
archieological  notes  enhance  the  value  of  the  volume. 

By  his  erudite  work  upon  Canonicily,  reviewed  in  these 
pages  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  Ppofeesor  Charteris  laid  the 
world  of  scholars  under  large  obligatioQ  because  of  his  careful 
collection  of  all  tbn  early  testimonies  bearing  upon  the  momen- 
tous questions  concerning  the  Canon  of  the  Kew  Testament. 
It  is  with  much  pleasure  we  see  that  he  has  now  issued  a  com- 
panion volume  (6),  in  which  the  results  of  his  previous  studies 
are  formulated  for  the  benefit  of  a  wider  circle  of  readers.  This 
second  volume  is  arranged  in  lecture  form,  in  the  same  form. 
indeed,  in  which  the  lectures  were  delivered  on  the  Croall 
Foundation ;  and,  as  the  learned  author  reminds  us,  techni- 
cality of  all  kinds  has  been  avoided,  with  an  express  view  to 
those  who  are  unable,  or  who  have  not  leisure,  to  bestow  time 
and  thought  upon  the  close  study  of  the  copious  literature 
relative  to  the  subject  in  hand.    The  outHne  of  these  useful 

(4)  Joit  and  Benjamin :  A  TaU  <^  JtnuaUm  in  the  lime  of  the  Eeivd*.  By 
Frofesur  F.  De]it»cb,  Ph.D. ;  tnoakted  by  J.  U.  Smietoa,  M.A.  Londoo : 
Hodder  BDd  Stonghton,  lft82. 

{5)  TheNetP  Teslament  Scripturet:  their  Clainm,  Hiatory,  and  Aulhoril). 
being  the  CrokU  Lecturea  for  1882.  By  A.  H.  Ch«rterU,  D.D.  Loudon  : 
Jamea  Niibet  >nd  Co. 
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lectures  is  as  follows  :  A  foundHtioii  is  first  laid  for  the  argu- 
ment in  certain  claims  made  by  the  New  Testament  Scriptures 
themselves.  It  is  shown,  with  admirable  clearness  and  point, 
tliat  these  Scriptures  claim  to  be  ti-ue,  that  they  also  claim  to 
Iiiive  unity,  and  that  they  equally  claim  to  possess  authority. 
These  claims  are  then  emphasised  by  showing  that  these  were 
the  very  attributes  associated  by  the  writers  with  the  Books  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Further,  it  is  also  demonstrated  that  no 
extra-canonical  books  made  similar  demands.  From  this 
significant  internal  evidence,  the  lectures  then  proceed  to  show 
that  the  several  characteristics  mentioned  were  believed  in  and 
iidvanced  by  all  the  witnesses  available  in  the  earlier  Christian 
centuries.  This  stage  in  the  ailment  may  be  admirably  put 
in  the  author's  own  words  :  "  It  is  another  step,"  he  says,  "  in 
the  ailment  to  maintain,  as  we  now  seek  to  do,  that  from  the 
•.ailiest  times  of  which  we  have  record  those  books  were 
acknowledged  to  have  made  good  their  claim.  ...  It  is  no 
light  thing  this.  We  have  not  merely  intellectual  assent  to 
the  claim  of  the  books,  but  we  have  the  testimony  of  all  those 
t'liurches  that  their  amazing  growth  was  due  to  their  life 
being  fed  by  the  words  which  proceeded  out  of  the  mouth  of 
(ii)ii,  and  were  contained  in  those  precious  Epistles  and 
liospels."  In  proof  of  this  contention  quotations  of  many  sorts 
are  given  from  apologists  like  Justin  Martyr,  ancient  versions 
of  the  Bible  like  the  Latin  and  the  Syrian,  from  leaders  of  Chris- 
tian thought  and  life  like  Irenieus,  OHgcn,  and  many  others,  and 
even  from  heretics  like  Marcion  and  Basilides.  To  sum  up, 
ilie  whole  elaborate  course  of  reasoning  is  presented  thus : 
Supposing  the  question  to  be  asked,  why  the  Bible  is  presented 
as  the  Word  of  God,  the  reply  should  be, — not  on  objective 
SJf'unds  merely,  on  the  declaration  of  the  Canons  of  Trent,  or 
tlic  Articles  of  the  Established  Church  of  England ;  not  on 
purely  subjective  grounds,  because  of  the  self-evidencing  power 
of  Scripture,  as  Luther  and  Coleridge  declared,  nor  even  irre- 
spective of  any  historical  evidence,  following  the  example  of 
sDiiie  incautious  German  critics;  but  on  both  objective  and 
siilijective  grounds.  "  There  are  before  us,"  as  the  author  says, 
"  two  great  facts,  which  Coleridge  called  the  primary  evidences 
"t  Christianity.viz.,  Christianity  itself  and  Christendom ;  we  have 
li'ithing  like  them  ;  nothing  with  claims,  nothing  with  achieve- 
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inenls  like  them  :  we  find  that  they  both  rest  on  this  Book" 
On  ilie  other  hand,  "  When  our  bouIb  are  opened  to  receive  it, 
we  Hud  a  revelation  of  God  which  all  that  is  best  in  us  bows 
befuru,  and  which  also  the  demon-part  of  us  acknowledges 
while  trying  to  think  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  Jesus, 
the  yon  of  the  Most  High  God ;  it  brings  life  and  immortality 
to  liglit"  As  against  some  recent  works,  this  volume  is  of 
very  distinct  service.  It  is  admirably  conceived,  clearly  ex- 
pressed, sympathetically  constructed,  and,  best  of  all,  so  fulfils 
its  proiiiisa  of  simplicity  as  to  be  within  the  range  of  the  most 
ordiriiiry  powers  of  concentration.  May  it  have  the  success  it 
au  richly  deserves,  and  do  the  work  for  which  it  has  been  so 
a,l)!y  planned ! 

Another  series  of  lectures  lies  before  us  of  not  unequal 
merit,  —  the  Cunningham  Lectures  (6)  upon  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Professor  Smeaton,  who  won  his  laurels  in  his  ei- 
haitsti\'e  work  upon  the  Atonement  ex^tically  considered, 
hns  now  given  us  another  valuable  monograph  upon  a  different 
bi-ancli  of  Doctrinal  Theology.  In  this  case  the  lectures  have 
been  cotisiderahly  supplemented,  to  the  enhancement  of  their 
cumpletenesa.  In  addition  to  the  lectures  proper,  which  treat 
of  the  positive  toith  generally  accepted  by  the  Christian  ChurcL, 
under  euch  headings  as  the  Personality  and  Procession  of  tlie 
Holy  Spirit,  the  Work  of  the  Spirit  in  the  anointing  of  Christ, 
tlie  Work  of  the  Spirit  in  connection  with  Eevelation  and  In- 
spiration, the  Spirit's  Begenerating  Work  on  the  Individual, 
the  Spirit  of  Holiness,  and  the  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
Churcb,  there  is  a  prologue  and  an  epilogue.  In  the  former, 
the  Biblical  testimony  is  carefully  considered ;  and  in  the  latter 
a  historical  survey  is  given  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
from  tliG  apostolic  age  to  the  present  century.  We  have  there- 
fore a  complete  dogmatic  examination  of  the  section  of  Christian 
doctrine  treated.  A  more  timely  contribution  to  the  religious 
thought  of  our  day  there  could  scarcely  be.  There  is  a  spirit 
of  deep  expectancy  on  all  hands  and  in  all  Churches.  To 
direct  tlie  view  of  many  to  the  great  scriptural  groundwoik  as 
well  as  tlie  vast  ecclesiastical  unanimity  upon  this  great 

(6)  Tlit  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  the  Jfmtk  SrrUt  (/  the  Cuiminoha" 
Lecture',  by  George  Smuton,  D.D.     Edinburgh,  T.  nod  T,  CUtk. 
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centnl  truth  is  a  »ery  laudable  ambition.  Again  «re  would 
expresj  the  wish  that  these  lectures  too  may  meet  with  a  lar-e 
cmle  of  readeia.  The  writer  has  had  distinctly  in  view  thole 
great  epochs  of  revival  when  the  Church  of  God,  having  been 
waitmg  for  a  fresh  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  who  comes  from 
thnst  and  leads  to  Christ,  has  been  quickened  and  energised 
as  with  the  might  of  the  Lord.  The  writer  has  also  clearly 
recognised  that  it  is  right  views  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit 
which  can  best  connleract  such  dangers  in  the  reliMous  life  of 
our  time  a.  irreverent  criticism  of  Scripture,  and  the  resort  to 
iitnalislic  or  sensational  appliances  for  producing  by  human 
means  what  can  only  be  effected  from  above.  All  truth  has  its 
limtical  side,  and  the  masterly  exposition  of  doctrine  given  in 
tliese  lectures  has  been  augmented  in  value  by  the  wise 
references  to  current  needs  and  common  misconceptions  We 
should  sometimes  differ  from  the  lecturer  in  his  understandin- 
"I  Scripture  passages  and  in  his  reading  of  history  ;  nevertheless 
ll.e  entire  work  is  deserving  of  the  closest  scrutiny,  for  it  is  a 
tme  preduct  of  the  theological  life  of  onr  age,  and  contains 
many  a  titbit  of  criticism  and  statement  as  well  as  a  cleariy 
interwoven  argument 

Commendation,  alas  I  is  not  always  possible  ;  and  the  critic 
lias  sometimes  to  speak  his  convictions  at  the  cost  of  some 
considerable  pain  to  himself  '  We  could  devoutly  wish  that 
111.  Dods  Handtmi  (0  Ooesi,  (7)  had  never  been  written,  or 
■«  any  rate  had  not  been  written  in  its  present  form.  The  first 
nils  of  science  is  to  bo  complete  and  nnbias.sed  in  the  coUec- 
lion  of  data ;  the  second  rule  is,  never  to  dignify  with  the 
imition  of  established  conclusions  those  hypotheses  which  the 
mnd  must  frame  in  the  pumuits  of  knowledge  so  long  as  those 
liflotheses  are  questionable;  and  a  third  rule  is  also  com- 
monly recognised,  namely,  that  it  is  improper  to  perplei 
P"pular  expositions  by  a  statement  of  theories  which  are 
■lUe  else  than  hypothetical.  All  these  rules  have  been 
I'txiken  in  the  book  before  us.  The  data  given  are  incomplete 
>iud  one-sided,  questionable  hypotheses  are  cited  as  actual 
imths,  and  the  general  reader  is  introduced  to  a  multiplicity 
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of  cciiil'usiiif,'  aud  bare  tlieoriea.  The  several  preceding  vohmet 
in  this  useful  series,  whilst  they  have  displayed  tact  and  per- 
tinence, clearness  and  precision,  have  carefully  avoided  purely 
controverted  matter ;  and  it  is  a  pity  one  of  the  editoia  has 
become  the  first  sinner.  Undoubtedly  Clenesis  is  a  diffieull 
book  to  annotate,  and  this  handbook  contains,  it  is  cheerfully 
acknowledged,  much  that  is  suggestive  and  able  in  statement, 
arrangement,  and  exposition ;  but  the  one  vice  which  mars 
many  virtues  is  that  the  ti-eatment  is  too  fn^mentary  ami 
autlioritiitive  for  the  careful  student,  and  too  bewildering  for 
the  ordinary  reader.  Were  Dr.  Dods  writing  an  exegetical 
treatise,  with  full  and  accurate  formulation  of  the  premiseB 
upon  which  liis  conclusions  are  based,  those  conclusions  would 
command  respect,  if  not  assent ;  but  is  it  quite  fair  to  the 
members  of  a  Bible-class,  who  stand  in  especial  need  of  posi- 
tive teaching,  to  speak  of  Genesis  as  "  coming  upon  our  hands 
as  n  foundling,"  to  talk  categorically  of  a  compiler  "  piecing 
together  pai-allel  accounts,"  to  state  that  "  critics  are  agreed 
that  materials  from  a  variety  of  sources  have  entered  into  thi; 
composition  "  of  Genesis,  to  allege  that  there  are  at  least  four 
hands  visible  in  the  writing,  or  to  assert  that  although  "iu 
other  parts  of  the  Bible  "  the  first  five  books  of  Scripture  are 
called  the  Books  of  Moses,  "  this  expression  is  used  loosely  "  (by 
our  Lord  Himself  presumably)  \  As  surely  as  a  biologist  treats 
a  popular  audience  unfairly  who  iu  the  present  state  of  oiir 
knowledge  represents  the  Uaiwinian  theory  as  unquestion&i 
fact,  is  Ur,  Doda  also  unfair,  however  unintentionally,  in  lay- 
ing before  the  attendants  of  Bible-classes  the  unproven' views 
of  certain  German  writers,  for  the  most  part  of  avowed 
rationalistic  tendency,  in  the  manner  he  does.  It  is  not  for 
a  moment  contended  that  (ienesis  does  not  present  a  ground 
for  new  and  protracted  research  even  as  regards  the  raateriftls 
employed  by  its  author ;  the  sole  contention  is  that  it  is  prema- 
ture, to  use  a  mild  term,  to  present  to  the  rising  generation  ol 
our  Churches  as  positive  truth  what  is  really  unproven  hyiw- 
thesis. 

The  new  series  of  theological  translations  issuing  from  Ihe 
justly-celebrated  publishing  house  in  Edinbuigh  will  certainly 
not  lessen  their  prestige.     The  first  volume  of  Weiss's  Bilili'"' 
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Tlifulo'iy  (8),  while  characterised  by  more  freedom  of  thought 
tiiaD,  we  think,  the  subject  warrants,  is  not  lacking  in 
reverenca  Conservative  interpreters  may  even  gain  many 
suggestions  of  no  insignificant  value  for  the  strengthening  of 
their  own  position  from  statements  which  at  first  seem  only 
distostefnl  There  is  certainly  an  advantage  in  being  brought 
face  to  face  with  urgent  questions,  although  we  may  not  be 
prepared  to  accept  the  solution  our  author  offers.  For  such 
as  are  disposed  to  enter  upon  the  wide  field  of  investigation 
which  Biblical  Theology  presents — and  there  is  perhaps  no 
field  in  the  present  day  in  which  richer  harvests  may  be 
reaped — so  far  as  we  can  judge  by  this  instalment.  Professor 
IrVeies  may  be  accepted  as  one  of  the  most  instructive  and 
stimulating  guides.  Martensen's  Christian  Ethics  has  been 
already  rec<^nised  aa  a  most  thorough  and  interesting  exposi- 
tioQ  of  a  subject  hitherto  too  much  neglected,  and  the  volume 
on  Social  Ethics  (9)  is  particularly  seasonable  in  its  appear- 
ance. Such  volumes  as  Spencer's  Data  of  Ethics  and  Leslie 
Stephen's  Science  of  Ethics  can  be  best  met  by  an  exhibition 
III'  the  uniqueness  and  sufficiency  of  the  code  contained  in 
tlie  Scriptures.  Let  the  best  findings  of  nature  be  fairly  con- 
IVonted  with  the  law  of  Christ,  and  we  have  no  fear  as  to  the 
reaiilt.  One  of  the  most  serious  dangers  consequent  upon  the 
spread  of  Agnosticism  is  that  which  threatens  social  revolution. 
Those  who  reject  the  gospel  are  aware  of  this  ;  and  they  are 
extremely  anxious  to  formulate  satisfactory  laws  of  action  for 
the  conservation  of  all  that  is  good  and  valuable.  Hitherto 
they  have  had  no  noteworthy  success  in  their  efforts.  They 
are  finding  out  that  two  important  factore  are  wanting — a 
foundation  of  authority  and  an  inspiring  foree.  We  have  both 
in  the  gospel  of  God  ;  and  when  we  are  able,  as  volumes  like 
this  aid  us  in  doing,  to  demonstrate  the  wondrous  adaptation 
and  fitness  of  gospel  ethics  to  all  the  conditions  of  human 
activity  and  relationship,  we  occupy  a  position  of  strength 
from  which  it  will  be  our  own  fault  if  we  are  dislodged. 

Dr.  Martensen,  in  the  volume  before  us,  discourses  on  the 
"  Moral  life  of  Society  and  the  Kingdom  of  God."     With  great 

(8}  Wein'a  B'Mlad  T/uologv  of  the  JTno  Tenlamnt,  vol  i,  Edinburgh: 
T.  ud  T.  COatk. 

(9i  ilutcnien'i  Ckruttan  Ethic*.  Second  DivUion  :  Social  Ethic*.  Edin- 
tiirgh  :  T.  and  T.  CUrk. 
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wealth  of  ttonji^t  and  aingitlnr  clearness  of  judgment,  he 
applies  scriptural  truth  to  the  varied  circutnetances  presenteii 
by  the  Family,  the  State,  and  the  Church.  We  have  repeatedly 
consulted  our  author  ou  ethical  questions,  and  we  ha^e 
always  been  impressed  by  what  we  may  term  a  rare  combiun- 
tion  of  insight  and  foresight  We  need  hardly  add,  th:it 
national  and  ecclesiastical  differences  have  some  influence  in 
preventing  us  from  always  seeing  alike. 

Mr.  Paxton  Hood's  Oliver  Oromv-rll  (10)  is  the  Cromwell  or 
Thomas  Carlyle ;  this  our  author  frankly  confessea,  and  every 
page  of  his  hook  gives  evidence  of  the  fact  For  those  wbo 
have  gone  through  Carlyle'a  great  work,  therefore,  that  before 
us  will  have  comparatively  little  value,  save  in  the  case  of 
those  whose  interest  in  the  great  Protector  insures  a  welcome 
to  every  writer  who  weaves  a  new  wreath  of  honour  for  the 
brow  of  their  hero.  To  those,  however,  who  have  not  had  the 
opportunity,  or,  it  may  be,  the  patience,  to  go  through  the 
"  Letters  and  Speeches,"  Mr.  Hood  has  rendered  a  very  impor- 
tant service ;  for  they  will  find  here  a  very  graphic  and  vivid 
portraiture  of  the  man.  The  artistic  gift,  which  is  seldom 
wanting  to  our  author  in  any  of  his  numerous  writings,  has 
certainly  not  failed  him  here :  and  we  follow  Oliver  from 
stage  to  stage  of  his  life  with  unabating  interest.  The  boy  in 
his  Huntingdon  home  having  his  early  tussle  with  OhnTles : 
the  member  for  Cambridge,  with  his  plain  cloth  suit,  bespeaking 
a  clumsy  provincial  tailor ;  the  hero  of  Dunbar ;  the  bold 
Protector  ;  the  dying  Christian ; — in  all  these  aspects  we  have 
him  portrayed  in  these  pages.  All  this  we  can  say  for  the 
book  :  and  those  who  here  see  Cromwell  for  the  first  time,  sn 
to  say,  will  form  an  estimate  of  him — well,  of  a  very  different 
kind  from  that  which  could  be  gained  from  popular  sketches 
of  him  a  century  ago. 

For  our  own  part,  however,  we  could  have  wished  for  a  more 
discriminating  estimate  of  Cromwell ;  it  might  have  been  Ie» 
popular,  it  would  have  been  more  valuable.  In  our  day  tiie 
pendulum  of  criticism  bos  swung  from  most  unfair  depreciation 
to  most  unquestioning  panegyric.     Mr.  Hood's  defence  of  him 
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i[i  regard  to  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  for  instance,  is  warm, 
but  it  is  not  conclusive ;  and,  before  our  misgivings  with  regard 
to  tliat  transaction  are  quite  cleared,  we  must  have  something 
uiore  than  reiterated  reference  to  the  inveterate  habit  of  deceit 
which — it  is  but  too  true — characterised  the  King.  This  we 
say  from  no  sympathy  with  the  character  either  of  Charles  or 
his  Court,  and  with  ample  admission  of  the  tact  that  it  was  no 
easy  thing  to  do  otherwise  than  Cromwell  and  his  friends  did, 
as  against  one  whose  party-name  had  become  a  synonym,  not 
only  for  irreligion,  but  flagrant  immorality. 

Again,  Mr.  Hood's  unbounded  admiration  of  Oliver's  love  for 
religious  liberty  is  somewhat  qualified  in  our  minds  by  Oliver's 
Titter  failure  to  understand  the  views  and  feelings  of  Scotland 
iu  matters  of  religion.  And  when  we  read  of  his  memorable 
I'litreaty  of  the  Scotch  to  admit  that  they  miglit  perhaps  be 
mistaken,  perhaps,  we  are  apt  to  say,  the  claim  to  infallibility 
%s'as  not  all  on  one  side. 

We  have  only  space  further  to  indicate  one  or  two  trifling 
erroi-s  in  the  book.  The  reference  to  Cromwell  as  "that  sloven  " 
is  on  p.  17  attributed  to  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  and  on  p.  H4  to 
Lord  Digby.  On  p.  56  there  is  some  confusion — probably  due 
to  a  misprint — as  to  the  date  of  Cromwell's  son  Oliver's  baptism. 
We  must  also  place  a  mark  of  interrogation  against  Mr.  Hood's 
-Statement  that  John  Milton  was  Cromwell's  "  familiar  friend." 
Oomwell  indeed  befriended  Milton,  whose  great  powers  he 
cannot  have  failed  to  seej  and  Milton,  on  his  part,  admired 
Ci'Duiwell  and  ser\'ed  him  nobly.  But  this  idea — a  common 
one— that  Cromwell  and  Miltou  were  great  personal  friends, 
seems  to  us  to  have  the  most  slender  historical  basis  possible. 

But,  taken  for  all  in  all,  Mr,  Hood's  volume  forms  most 
instructive  and  delightful  reading,  and  adds  one  more  skilful 
portraiture  to  the  many  of  Cromwell  aud  his  times. 


Professor  Binnie's  handbook  on  T}ie  Church  (II)  is  written 
with  much  ability  and  with  great  clearness.  He  starts  with  a 
definition  of  the  term,  and  an  answer  to  the  question  where 
the  Church  is  to  be  found,  setting  forth  in  this  connection  the 
'"  notes "  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  calmly  vindicating  its 

(11)  Hfindboola  for  Bililf-Clat»es .-  Tlit  C/mrrh,  by  William  Binnie,  D.D. 
I^'linbargh:  T.  and  T.  Clark,  1882. 
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true  catholicity.  This  is  followed  by  an  exposition  of  Christ's 
Headship  over  His  Church,  and  of  the  chief  end  of  the  CbnTch's 
existence :  and  the  latter  half  of  the  book  treats  of  the  "  Chris- 
tian Ordinances,"  and  of  "  The  Polity  of  the  Church."  The 
work  may  be  characterised  generally  as  an  exhibition  of  the 
Presbyterian  view  regarding  the  constitution  and  order  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  There  is  little  controversial  matter  in  it, 
and  its  special  value  lies  in  this,  that  it  will  give  the  young 
reader  a  very  lucid  and  very  fair  view  of  the  ecclesias^cal 
principles  of  Presbyterianism.  Young  ministers  also  might 
well  have  it  put  into  their  hands,  for  in  these  days  of  revolt 
against  the  assumptions  of  ecclesiasticism,  there  is  no  small 
tendency  to  ignore  the  importance  of  the  Church  of  Christ  as  a 
corporate  institution. 

In  the  same  series  of  handbooks  there  has  more  recently 
appeated  a  brief  Histoiy  of  the  Reformation,  from  the  pen  of 
Professor  Lindsay  of  Glasgow  (12),  This  will,  we  are  certain, 
take  a  very  high  place  in  the  seriea  to  which  it  belongs,  and 
we  can  scarcely  conceive  ofabetter  digest  of  this  part  of  Chnrch 
history  than  that  which  is  here  given.  There  are  manifestly 
two  danger  in  the  way  of  the  writer  of  such  a  work :  he  is  apt 
either  to  he  concise  and  dry,  or  discursive  and  shallow.  Pro- 
fessor Lindsay  has  avoided  both  dangers,  and  we  have,  as  the 
result,  a  manual  alike  comprehensive  and  popular.  The  style 
is  graceful,  while  there  are  marks  throughout  the  whole  book 
that  it  is  based  upon  most  accurate  and  profonnd  study. 
The  plan  which  the  author  has  followed  is  to  trace  first  the 
German  Reformation  as  issuing  in  the  Lutheran  Churches,  next 
the  Swiss  Beformation  as  ending  in  the  Reformed  Churches, 
including  those  of  Switzerland,  France,  and  Scotland.  After 
this  he  traces  the  history  of  the  "  Anglican  Reformation,'  and 
he  concludes  with  a  brief  exposition  of  the  principles  of  the 
great  movement  itselt  It  will  be  seen  atonce  that  this  enables 
the  reader  to  understand  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  much 
more  thoroughly  than  he  could  do  according  to  the  usual  method 
of  taking  each  country  by  itself.  The  grand  distinction 
between  the  historical  Protestantism,  for  instance,  of  Scotland 
and  that  of  England  is  in  this  way  seen  at  once ;  and  it  ivill 
become  much  easier  to  those  who  pursue  the  study  further  t» 
(12)  Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T.  Clark,  1882. 
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understand  the  theological  and  ecclesiastical  diversities  within 
the  one  movement  represented  by  the  names  of  Luther,  Calvin, 
iind  Cranmer,  We  are  afraid  that  Professor  Lindsay's  discus- 
sion of  Reformation  principles,  however,  is  somewhat  too  philo- 
sophical to  be  fully  understood  by  youthful  readers,  such  as 
those  who  form  a  large  proportion  of  our  Bible-classes ;  cer- 
tainly it  will  be  necessary  for  the  teachers  of  such  classes  to 
take  a  little  less  "  hard  thinking"  for  granted  than  the  author 
seems  to  do.  This  is  the  only  defect  which  we  have  noted 
in  the  book,  which  strikes  us  on  the  whole,  we  repeat,  as 
being  one  of  the  best  of  Messrs.  Clark's  series  of  handbooks. 


Messrs.  Hodder  and  Stoughton  have  added  to  their  scries  of 
volumes,  entitled  Men  worth  Reviembering,  a  Life  of  Andrew 
Fuller  (13)  by  his  son.  It  is  a  picture  of  what  is  now  an  old  time, 
and  it  has  all  the  advantage  of  being  drawn  by  one  who.  is 
himself  a  child  of  that  time,  the  author  being  now  evidently 
over  eighty  years  of  age.  He  writes  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
uf  a  devoted  son,  and  the  value  of  the  sketch  which  he  gives 
may  be  estimated  by  what  he  himself  says  in  his  preface  :  "  I 
knet'}  Mr.  Fuller,  knew  him  as  a  father,  lived  in  the  same  bouse 
with  him,  and  witnessed  scenes  in  his  life  which  were  witnessed 
by  no  other  person  now  living.  More  than  that,  I  remember 
him,  and  can  recall  his  words  and  acta,  and  even  looks  and 
tones  of  voice,  with  a  vividness  which  at  times  renders  it 
almost  incredible  that  so  great  a  part  of  a  century  has  passed 
away  since  I  stood  by  his  dying  bed."  There  is  very  much  to 
interest  one  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  volume,  which  shows  the 
circnmstances  amid  which  Fuller's  coarse  was  shaped ;  and  the 
sketch  of  the  old,  straitened  church-life  at  Soham  la  a  perfect 
study  in  the  religious  feeling  of  many  devout  in  England  a 
century  ^o.  So  straitened  in  their  views  that  to  many  of  them 
it  appeared  a  presumptuous  thing  to  entreat  the  unconverted 
to  come  to  Christ,  lest  they  should  not  be  of  the  elect,  these 
people  are  a  marvel  to  us  now ;  we  feel  that  they  entirely 
misread  the  doctrine  of  Election ;  and,  while  holding  to  that 
doctrine  in  its  Bible  sense  most  distinctly,  we  are  glad  to  think 
that  they  must  often  have  been  inconsistent.  Anyhow,  many 
<'[  them,  if  they  dared  not  commend  Christ  to  sinners  by  their 

(13)  AndreiB  Fi^tr,\ijYiVtSoa,  Andrew  Gun  ton  Fuller.  LondoD  :  Hodder 
«iid  SlooghUin,  1882. 
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words,  did  so  by  their  lives ;  tliey  were  epistles  of  Christ  bwu 
and  read  of  all  men,  and  God  ofteu,  doubtless,  used  tfaeir 
teetimoDy  for  that  blessed  purpose,  which  they  could  not 
venture  directly  to  seek.  Amongst  such  people  Andrew  FaUer 
was  reared,  and  in  early  life  be  shared  their  extreme  views : 
by  and  by  he'grew  out  of  them,  and  lived  in  a  freer  spiritual 
atmosphere.  Unless  he  had  thus  emei^d,  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  he  could  ever  have  "  held  the  ropes  "  for  Carey  and  his 
friends.  Indeed,  when  the  fire  of  bis  missionary  zeal  b^&n  to 
bum,  one  of  the  chief  forces  which  strove  to  quench  it  was  just 
this  caricature  of  Calvinism  which  was  then  so  prevalent  The 
story  of  Fuller's  later  life,  and  especially  of  his  connection  with 
the  Baptist  Missionary  Societ?  in  its  foundation,  is  no  doubt 
familiar  to  many  readers ;  but  they  will  none  the  less  be 
interested  in  the  sketch  of  that  work,  drawn,  as  it  were,  from 
within  the  home-circle  by  his  son.  We  see  once  more  that 
there  was  nothing  mean  about  this  man,  nothing  small,  and  he 
appears  on  the  private  and  homeward  side  as  true  and  puie  as 
in  his  public  life  he  was  zealous.  We  are  struck,  too,  with  his 
quiet  force,  and  we  have  in  him  one  more  instance  of  the 
power  which  is  wielded  by  the  Christian  who  can  "  possess  his 
soul  in  patience."  Much  of  the  strength  which  was  given  to 
him  for  hia  great  after-work  was  gained  amid  the  severe,  and 
almost  galling,  discipline  which  he  bore  through  so  faithfully 
at  Soham.  There  was  ample  room  for  this  new  biography  of 
Andrew  Fuller. 

About  ten  years  ago  we  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  author 
of  Qttta  Christi  (14),  by  the  perusal  of  an  interesting  volume 
in  which  he  described  his  labours  among  the  neglected  and 
dangerous  classes  of  New  York.  Since  then  we  have  read 
bis  contributions  to  Ethnolc^ ;  and  we  are  not  surprised  that 
he  has  turned  his  attention  to  the  historic  achievements  of 
Christianity  in  the  advancement  of  the  human  race.  His 
attention  has  rightly  been  directed,  not  to  the  development  of 
an  ecclesiastical  organisation,  but  rather  to  the  influence  and 
spread  of  distinctively  Christian  ideas.  The  plan  of  his  work 
embraces  an  investigation  of  the  inBuence  of  Christianity  on 

(14)  Gftta  ChrUti:  or,  A  Hitlory  qf  Ifimam  Progratundtr  CKridiani'S, 
by  C.  Loring  Brace.     LoDtloa  1  Hodder  »nd  Stonghton. 
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the  practices,  laws,  customs,  and  morale  (1.)  of  the  Roman 
Period ;  (2.)  the  Middle  Ages ;  (3.)  the  Modern  Period.  There 
ate  also  two  concluding  chapters ;  one,  on  Humane  progress 
among  noD'Cbristian  peoples  (Brahminists,  Buddhists,  Con- 
fucianists,  and  Mohammedans) ;  another,  on  objections  which 
may  be  ui^ed  against  the  Christian  ideal,  together  with  a  fore- 
cast of  the  future  which  Christianity  is  fitted  to  secure.  Mr. 
Brace  brioga  to  his  subject  varied  learning  full  intelligence, 
and  a  strong  sympathy  with  the  well-being  of  mankind ;  and 
he  has  produced  a  volume  at  once  full  of  information  and  sug- 
i^estion. 

^fany  of  our  most  valued  treatises  on  Homiletics  come 
fixim  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  We  have  to  this  hour  a 
gi'ateful  memory  of  the  enjoyment  and  help  gained  from  some 
of  the  older  writers  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  We 
cunfeas  to  an  eagerness  still  to  read  the  fresh  and  independent 
utterances  of  our  American  friends  on  this  important  subject. 
When  the  newest  volume  (15)  reached  ua  a  few  days  ago  we 
sat  down  at  once  to  its  perusal.  Whether  from  the  perennial 
iuterest  of  the  subject,  or  from  the  fascinating  treatment  it 
receives  at  the  hand  of  Professor  Hoppin,  we  found  ourselves 
as  much  absorbed  in  our  reading  as  in  the  days  of  our  earlier 
enthusiasm.  Indeed,  the  longer  we  live  we  End  there  is  the  more 
to  learn,  and  we  are  always  willing  to  listen  to  one  who  speaks 
thither  from  insight  or  experienca  There  are  two  preachers 
whom  we  do  not  envy :  the  man  who  thinks  that  his  preaching 
is  perfect,  and  the  man  who  is  hopeless  of  making  further 
(idvauce.  To  these  no  arguments  of  ours  are  likely  to  com- 
mend such  a  treatise  as  this ;  but  to  all  others  we  confidently 
recommend  it  as  replete  with  information  and  stimulus.  It  is 
both  philosophical  and  practical.  It  expounds  the  science  of 
effective  preftcbing,  and  it  explains  the  art 

Two  additional  volumes  (16)  complete  the  issue  of  Meyer's 
C(fl«)n«ntaries  on  the  New  Testameiit.     It  would  be  i 


(15)  HomiUtk*,   hj    Jam^a    M.    Hoppin,    Frofewor    in   Yale    College. 
Landau:  Junei  Niabet  and  Co. 

(16)  Critical  and  ^xtjtlkal  HaaMool  to  tlie  EpitlU  to  lie  Htbretm,  by 
Dr.  GotUitib  Lujiemum- 

Critieal  and  3iMgtiical  CommeiUiirj/  on  Ihr.  EpiiUa  qf  Jamtit  and  Joliu, 
by  Dr.  J.  B.  Hatlier.     Edinbuigh :  T.  uid  T.  Cltu-k. 
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not  to  acknowledge  the  very  real  privilege  conferred  upon 
English- speaking  students  by  Messrs,  Clark,  in  publishing  for 
their  use  these  admirable  translations  of  Exegetical  Hand- 
books, second  to  none  in  their  wealth  of  infonuBtioD  and 
general  judiciousness.  Dr.  Liinemann  interprets  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  with  great  care  and  no  little  sagacity.  In 
most  cases  he  may  be  followed  with  confidence ;  and  in  all 
cases  he  furnishes  us  with  material  for  forming  our  own  judg- 
ment. He  presents  the  evidence  as  to  authorship  very  fuUr 
and  fairly  ;  his  own  leaning  evidently  is  to  the  ApoUos  theory. 
Much  has  been  gained  recently  in  the  almost  universal  agree- 
ment as  to  the  Pauline  character  of  the  contents  of  this 
Epistle ;  and  although  it  does  not  affect  the  authority  of  the 
book,  we  ore  disposed  to  think  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  conviction  of  its  Pauline  authorship  will  again  htm  the 
"  widest  currency  and  the  most  lasting  acceptance." 

Dr.  Huther's  treatment  of  the  Epistles  of  James  and  John 
leaves  little  to  be  desired.  Ko  point  of  any  importance  E«ems 
to  escape  his  notice,  and  his  perspective  is  excellent  These 
two  volumes,  like  the  others  in  the  aeries,  ought  to  become 
general  favourites.  While  not  lacking  Teutonic  minuteness  of 
criticism,  they  are  favourably  distii^uished  by  the  absence  of 
Teutonic  diffuseness.  In  these  days  of  many  books,  onr 
patience  is  severely  tried,  and  our  preference  is  given  to  the 
writer  who  can  say  most  in  fewest  words. 


m 


Mr.  Beet's  CommentaTy  on  t/te  Roinans  made  good  his  claim 
to  tank  among  the  scholarly  and  painstaking  expositor  of 
Scripture.  We  are  glad  to  find  he  has  not  forgotten  his  pro- 
mise to  continue  his  exegetical  studies,  and  we  cordially  wel- 
come the  volume  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  (IT). 
Occupying,  as  we  do,  a  different  doctrinal  standpoint,  there 
are  many  interpretations  to  which  we  might  take  exceptions; 
bat,  in  view  of  the  general  trustworthiness,  and  hermeneutical 
value,  of  the  book  before  us,  we  are  rather  disposed  to  give 
emphasis  to  its  value  and  helpfulness.  Even  when  we  differ 
from  him  his  method  commands  respect.    Tiie  whole  treatment 

(171  ^  Commmtary  on  St.  Paufi  Epiitltt  to  the  Corinliiiaru,  by  Joaepti 
Agar  Beet.     Loudon :  Hodder  Mid  StonghtuD. 
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)f  these  two  important,  and,  in  many  respects,  difficult 
Kpistles,  is  marked  by  a  full  comprehension  of  the  purposes 
ijr  which  they  were  written ;  and  by  a  singularly  clear  discern- 
iierit  he  follows  and  illustrates  the  argument  of  the  apostle 
Jiroughout.  For  practical  usefulness,  this  commentary  com- 
mends itself  to  us  as  pre-eminently  fitted  both  by  its  fulness 
ind  clearness. 


A  brot-hnre  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Symington  (18' 
honourable  mention.  It  is  written  in  very  simple  language, 
find  can  be  easily  read ;  yet  it  is  full  of  fruitful  thought.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  pages  he  brings  out  with  much  impressive- 
iiess  the  contents  of  the  letters  addressed  by  the  apostle  John 
to  the  "Elect  Lady"  and  to  Oaius.  There  is  no  exprqfesso 
&)mment  on  either.  Nevertheless  he  succeeds  admirably  in 
presenting  forcibly,  so  that  forgetfulness  becomes  impossible, 
the  purpose  and  spirit  of  each  Epistle.  Both  refer  to  the 
treatment  of  Evangelists.  In  tlie  one  there  is  warning  against 
reception  of  the  false  ;  in  the  other  there  is  commendation  of 
tlie  wise  and  kindly  treatment  of  the  true.  Dr.  Symington's 
remarks  on  orthodoxy  are  seasonable  and  scriptural.  While 
it  is  not  to  be  dissociated  from  Christianity,  it  ouglit  never  to 
be  sacrificed  to  it.  His  words  on  "love  in  the  truth"  are 
specially  interesting  and  instructive. 


From  Wales  a  thoughtful  series  of  expository  sermons  on 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (19)  reaches  us  in  a  second  edition. 
They  are  neither  conventional  nor  commonplace.  With  a  fair 
measure  of  Welsh  fire,  they  contain  also  strong  common  sense, 
and  are  marked  by  much  sobriety  of  judgment  They  speak 
to  men  of  the  present  day,  in  familiar  language,  of  the  weighty 
truths  which  quickened  and  organised  Christian  life  in  the 
liist  century. 

Tlie  Editors  of  the  Pulpit  Commentary  have  been  well- 
inivised  in  extending  their  scheme  to  the  books  of  the  New 

118)  The  Elder  a«d  hh  Friends:  CkrislUm  FrwmUhip  ddliwaled  in  Hit 
I'tmiu  Lftleri  of  John,  by  Alex,  ilaoleod  Symington,  D.D.  London; 
Ni'bet  and  Co, 

lll'l  atadifs  in  the  Acts  of  the  ApoitUs,  by  tile  Rev.  J.  Cynddlam  Jones. 
Liniion :  H»inilton,  Ad&mg,  uid  Co. 
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Testament  The  first  instalment  (20)  of  their  new  venture  ie 
before  ns  in  the  form  of  two  goodly  voltimes  devoted  to  the 
hontiletic  exposition  of  the  Second  GoapeL  The  ezpositm  is 
by  the  Dean  of  Lichfield,  and  the  homiletical  department  is 
under  the  care  of  Professor  J.  R  Thomson ;  and,  as  naual,  there 
are  various  homilies  supplied  by  different  authors. .  The  introduc- 
tion is  brief,  business-like,  and  satisfactory ;  and  we  have  beeo 
particularly  pleased  with  the  section  devoted  to  an  ezaminatdon 
of  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  last  twelve  verses  of 
the  GoBpeL  It  is  a  model  of  clear,  succinct,  and  judicial  state- 
ment The  hints  for  pulpit  preparation  supplied  in  the 
homilies  proper  vary  both  in  character  and  quality.  Some  of 
the  contributom  almost  invariably  run  their  thoughts  into  the 
propomlioTud  form  rather  than  the  textiud.  We  are  aware  that 
to  many  hearers  this  seems  more  scholarly  and  profound ;  yet 
we  are  confident  that  it  generally  proves  least  profitable 
There  is  really  more  ingenuity,  and  certainly  there  is  more 
prospect  of  powerful  address,  when  the  lines  of  the  text  being 
followed  the  subject  is  presented  in  &esh  scriptural  forms.  It 
the  Editors  would  compare  the  work  done  for  them  aliesiJy 
in  these  two  directions,  they  might  issue  instructions  calcu- 
lated to  make  their  excellent  Commentary  even  more  useful 
But  wise  readers  can  find  hints  under  the  most  diverse  forms. 
We  carmot  give  higher  praise  than  in  saying  that  the  new 
volumes  worthily  sustain  the  reputation  already  won. 


Professor  Cocker  of  the  University  of  Michigan  proposes 
to  issue  a  series  of  handbooks  of  Philosophy,  embracing  such 
subjects  as  Logic,  Ontology,  and  the  Philosophy  of  Heligioa 
The  first  volume  (21),  devoted  to  Psychology,  lies  before  ta 
At  the  first  glance  it  seems  full  of  promise,  and  after  a  fuller 
examination  we  find  that  it  amply  satisfies  our  expectations. 
Tbere  are  very  few  noteworthy  works  on  the  subject  which 
have  not  been  laid  under  contribution,  and  the  result  is  a  com- 
pendium of  the  best  thought  on  the  subject,  which  cannot 

(20)  TKt  PulpU  Commentary  :  St.  Hark,  2  voIb.  Loodoo  :  K^u  Faili 
Trench  and  Co. 

(Zl)  The  StvdenCi  Handbook  of  PhUotophy. ■  Ptj/dtologi/.  ByB.F.Cocker, 
D.U.,LL.D.,  Profeuor  of  FBychology,  Speculative  Philoiophy,  and  Pliiloviphf 
at  Religion,  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  U.SjL  LMidon :  Hodder  and 
Stoughton. 
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easily  be  surpassed.  The  problems  of  philosophy  are  stated, 
and  the  varioos  schools  ate  classified  according  to  their  relation 
to  these  problems.  Then  follow  chapters  on  Methodology, 
Consciousness,  Phenomenology,  Sense,  Eeason,  Primitive  Judg- 
ment, Imagination,  Understanding,  Sensibility,  Will.  Either 
as  a  guide  to  the  study  of  Psychology,  or  as  a  riswnU  in  reason- 
able compass  of  psychologic  theories  and  facts,  this  book  is 
entitled  to  stand  in  the  first  rank.  If  we  bad  to  conduct  a 
class  of  students  over  the  province  which  it  describes  we  could 
not  wish  for  a  better  or  more  useful  manual  It  is  sure  to  be 
appreciated  wherever  it  is  known. 

In  an  Encyclopeedia  of  Quotations,  if  it  is  to  be  of  real  use, 
there  must  not  only  be  an  assemblf^je  of  noteworthy  sayings, 
there  must  also  be  some  arrangement  whereby  the  seeker  may 
find  a  clew  to  the  saying  he  wants.  We  have  often  thought 
that  a  good  Concordance  would  be  the  best  help  to  those  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  a  well-stocked  and  well-selected 
library.  A  goodly  volume  (22)  prepared  in  America,  though 
printed  in  England,  comes  as  near  to  our  ideal  of  a  really 
valuable  and  practical  digest  of  quotations  as  anything  we  have 
yet  seen.  To  test  its  value  we  sought  in  it  for  a  Shakespearean 
phrase,  which,  on  a  former  occasion,  we  vainly  sought  to  recall, 
and  we  also  failed  to  find  it,  notwithstanding  our  possession  of 
more  than  one  volume  of  Sh^cspmrs  Quotalicms.  As  then, 
we  began  by  remembering  the  first  word  only.  Turning  to 
onr  Dictionary  we  find  the  word,  at  once  in  the  Alphabetical 
Concordance,  and  we  ar^  referred  to  p.  639  tor  the  quotation 
in  full:— 

"Conaiderstion,  like  an  a&gel,  otme 
And  whipp'd  the  offendiog  Adam  out  of  him." 

There,  too,  we  leAm  that  the  words  occur  in  Henry  V.  Act  i. 
Scene  1.  We  do  .not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  convey  a 
better  impression  of  the  real  serviceableness  of  this  Encyclo- 
paedia than  by  such  an  illustration  of  its  actual  employment 
as  we  have  given.     The  hook  is  eminently  satisfactory. 

(22)  T/ie  Cyclopadia  of  Pradiail  Quotation*,  Sn^Utk  and  LaOn,  with  an 
Appendix  cvntainiDg  Frovctba  from  the  Latia  and  Modem  Foreign  I^ngnagei, 
Law  ind  Ecdetuutical  Term*  and  Significationi,  etc  etc.,  with  copious 
lodicei.     London  :  Bichard  D.  Dickinaon. 
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Expositoiy  pleaching  is  not  confined  to  the  region  north  of 
the  Tweed.  Although  by  no  means  general  in  England,  theie 
are  instftnces  not  a  few  in  which  it  has  been  adopted,  and  buo- 
CL'3sfulIy  carried  out.  Mr.  Dale  of  Birmingham  has  just  pab- 
lished  a  volume  of  lectures  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Epiiesians  (S3], 
which  were  delivered  on  Sunday  mornings,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  his  rainistry.  He  tella  us  that  they  "  were  intended 
to  illuatrate  to  a  popular  audience  the  doctrine  and  the  ethics" 
of  the  Epistle  expounded.  The  language  is  clear  and  striking 
throughout,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  reader  to  mistake 
liis  meaning  in  any  case  in  which  the  meaning  is  clear  to 
iiimself  We  make  this  reservation,  because  in  one  oi  two 
cases  it  does  not  seem  to  us  that  his  thoughts  are  quite 
definite  enoi^h.  The  reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in  dis- 
covering these  instances  if  he  reads  with  any  care  the  eaiUer 
lectures,  which  deal  with  doctrinal  truth.  So  far  as  Calvinism 
is  concerned,  Mr.  Dale  is  hopelessly  at  sea.  He  makes  do 
secret  of  his  dislike  to  it ;  and  it  is  as  little  secret  to  the 
intelligent  student  that  he  fails  to  comprehend  it.  But  we  are 
not  now  inclined  to  be  polemic.  We  can  speak  in  terms  of 
hearty  commendation  when  we  turn  to  the  ethical  part  Here 
Mr.  Dale  is  manly,  clear-headed,  and  vigorous.  His  applica- 
tion of  scriptural  truth  to  daily  life  is  always  apt  and  trenchant 
His  discourses  on  practical  truths  are  models  both  in  style  and 
thought 

We  give  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  second  edition  of  Janet's 
masterly  volume  on  Final  Causes  (24).  It  is  becoming  yearly 
more  apparent  that  the  true  battle-ground  on  which  modern 
controversies  must  be  fought  out  is  philosophical  rather  than 
scientific.  The  quarrel  is  between  ideas,  not  facts.  Positivism 
simply  declines  the  contest  With  the  clearest  apprehension 
of  the  question  to  be  determined,  M,  Janet  raises  the  issues 
and  meets  them  fearlessly.  As  he  himself  tells  us,  his  method 
is  not  polemic  but  critical.     "  Polemic  is  a  method  of  combat; 

(23)  The  Epittle  to  the  Ephxriatu:  Its  Doctrine  and  Elhia,  by  B.  W. 
Dale,  M.A.,  Birmiogham.     London  :  Hodder  and  Stougbtou. 

(24)  Finat  Cautes,  by  Paul  Janet,  Member  of  the  Institute,  ProfcasoT  ** 
tbe  Faculty  des  Lettrei  of  Faris.  Translated  from  the  second  edition  of  Uk 
French,  by  W.  Affleak,  B.D.,  with  preface  by  Robert  Flint,  D.D.,  LL1>. 
Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark. 
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criticism  is  a  method  of  research."  In  following  out  his 
uiethod  he  guards  most  carefully  against  one-sidcduess.  With 
scrupulous  fairness  he  states  and  examines  all  pertinent  argu- 
nienta.  His  conclusions,  as  given  in  the  preface  to  this  new 
edition,  are  tliese  three : — 

"  I.  There  is  no  a  prion  principle  of  final  causes.  Tlie  final 
cause  is  an  induction,  or  hypothesis,  whose  probability  depends 
on  the  number  and  character  of  observed  phenomena. 

"  IL  The  final  cause  is  proved  by  the  existence  in  fact  of 
certain  combinations,  such  that  the  accord  of  that  combination 
with  a  final  phenomenon,  independent  of  them,  would  be  a 
mere  chance,  and  that  nature  altogether  must  be  explained  by 
an  accident. 

"  III.  Tlie  relation  of  finality  being  once  admitted  as  a  law 
of  the  univei'se,  the  only  hypothesis  appropriate  to  our  under- 
standing that  can  account  for  this  law,  is  that  it  is  derived 
from  an  intelligent  cause." 

The  student  who  masters  the  contents  of  this  volume  will 
find  himself  fairly  equipped  for  taking  part  in  a  contest  which 
is  at  once  important  and  imminent 


V.-T 


The  Kev.  L.  Tyennan,  whose  name  is  already  so  honourably 
a.ssociated  with  the  elucidation  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  early 
Methodism,  has  made  another  contribution  to  the  history  (25). 
Fletcher  of  Madeley,  who  is  more  widely  known  on  account  of 
his  singular  piety,  appears  in  the  volume  before  us  a  controver- 
sialist of  no  mean  order.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  once 
celebrated  Checks  to  Antinomianisvi  had  considerable  in- 
tluence  in  determining  the  doctrinal  position  of  Wesleyanism  ; 
aud  it  may  also  be  frankly  admitted  that  his  exposure  of  the 
consequences  which  might  be  fairly  charged  against  certain 
liyper-Calvinist  assertions  prepared  the  way  for  the  more 
moderate  and  scriptural  Calvinism  which  in  later  times 
checked  the  advance  of  Arminianism.  We  are  not  disposed 
to  stir  the  embers  of  an  old  controversy,  from  the  study  of 
'■^iiich  men  of  both  parties  may  nevertheless  learn  mucli. 
ladeed,  the  lines,  both  of  attack  and  defence,  are  now  so  greatly 

(25)  Waky't  Dtaiipiaied  SiuxesKir:  The  Life,  Ltttei-»,  and  Literary  Labo«T» 
of  ilm  Ret.  John  IVilliam  Fttlcher,  Vicar  qf  Madeley,  Shroiieliire,  by  Kev. 
l~  TyermBD.     London :  Hodder  and  StoiTgbtnn. 
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changed  that  the  aiguments  of  a  bygooe  time  are  scarcely  ftvail- 
able,  and  it  is  possible  fot  both  disputants  to  traverse  the  old 
battle-field  with  more  interest  than  passioa  For  this  veiy 
reason  we  give  a  hearty  commendation  to  Mr.  Tyerraan's 
graphic  history.  We  accept,  and,  in  one  sense,  admire  liis 
partisanship,  and  ve  are  willing,  under  his  guidance,  to  K- 
consider  a  now  somewhat  distant  discussion.  The  volume  is 
full  of  interest  and  merit.  Although,  from  our  point  of  view, 
it  is  rather  marred  by  its  doctrinal  bias,  it  is  none  the  less 
valuable  as  indicating  the  real  danger  of  a  rash  zeal  which 
exceeds  the  warrant  of  Scripture. 

We  are  glad  to  find  an  old  favourite  reappearing.  Professor 
Balfour's  Botany  and  Religion  (26)  has  been  prized  by  us  for 
many  years,  and  if  the  present  generation  does  not  appreciate 
the  republication  of  a  book  in  which  science  and  devoutness 
are  so  admirably  combined  we  shall  be  grievously  disappointetl. 
From  a  long-continued  intimacy  with  its  contents,  we  bespeak 
for  this  excellent  manual  the  welcome  which  it  undoubtedly 
deserves. 


Dr.  Paterson  will  have  conferred  a  boon  upon  many  by 
publishing,  in  more  permanent  form,  the  first  series  of  his 
excellent  Thursday  morning  lectures  (27).  These  lectures 
attracted  considerable  attention  at  the  time  of  their  delivery, 
and  may  now  be  read  by  a  wider  circle  with  interest  and 
profit.  They  are  expressly  addressed  to  "  busy  people."  They 
do  not  pretend  to  grapple  with  the  various  critical  questions 
involved  according  to  academic  method.  The  problem  they 
attempt  in  some  degree  to  solve  is  this :  Is  it  possible,  in  l}ie 
face  of  the  sceptical  assaults  of  the  present  day  from  the  side 
of  a  rationalistic  criticism  and  an  unbelieving  natural  science, 
for  a  cultivated  man  to  believe  intelligently  in  the  Mosaic  and 
the  Divine  authorship  of  the  Five  Books  almost  universaUj 
attributed  to  Moses  ?  A  distinctly  affirmative  reply  is  given, 
and  that  for  two  reasons :  on  the  one  hand,  because  of  the 
positive  contents  of  the  books,  and  their  adaptation  to  the 

(26)  BoUmy  atvl  Betigion,  by  J.  H.  Balfonr,  A.M.,  M.D.  Fourth  edition- 
llliutnted.     Edinbnrgh  :  Oliphaiit,  Andenon,  uid  Ferrier. 

(27)  In  Drfeact:  The  Earlier  Senium,  by  H.  Sinclair  Patewoo,  M.I'- 
London :  John  F.  Sliaw  and  Co. 
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reli^ous  need  and  faculties ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  because 
of  the  changing  character  and  inherent  weakness  of  the  prin- 
cipal antagonistic  theories.  These  two  reasons  are  illus- 
trated with  much  force,  ability,  and  directness.  In  technical 
language,  one  would  say,  indeed,  that  these  lectures  form  a 
valuable  contribution  iu  popular  speech  to  the  theology  and 
the  apologetics  of  the  Pentateuch.  For  in  all  three  points — 
the  exposition,  the  defence,  and  the  popularisation — there  is 
much  that  is  noteworthy.  Thus,  in  the  positive  exposition, 
the  entire  narrative,  with  its  apparent  digressions,  is  grouped 
around  the  leading  thought  of  the  several  books,  and  Genesis 
is  shown  to  be  the  book  of  beginnings.  Exodus  of  redemption, 
Leviticus  of  worship,  Numbers  of  pilgrimage,  and  Deuteronomy 
of  obedience,  the  several  books  standing  out  sharply  as  parts  of 
a  great  Divine  plan.  Then  the  intercalated  examination  of 
objections — and  all  the  leading  objections  are  dealt  with — is 
conducted  with  the  ease  and  surefootedness  of  a  master.  It  is 
manifest  everywhere  that,  if  arguments  are  adroitly  suited  to 
the  understandings  of  "  busy  people,"  their  cogency  and 
selection  imply  mnch  more  knowledge  than  is  actually  em- 
ployed. The  author  is  evidently  at  home  in  the  latest 
researches  in  Oriental  arehajology.  Biblical  criticism,  and  phy- 
sical science.  Further,  the  dress  is  striking.  There  is  orderly 
I'lan,  eloquent  expression,  and  careful  adaptation  everywhere, 
whilst  there  is  a  rare  skill,  in  addition  to  these  general  qualities 
of  style,  in  wrapping  up  points  in  memorable  form.  Take 
such  a  sentence  as  this,  in  reference  to  the  indirect  value  of 
tlie  so-called  higher  criticism,  "  What  I  thank  the  critics  for  is, 
lliat  they  are  teaching  us  to  study  the  Bible  microscopically  ;" 
or  this,  in  reference  to  the  changing  views  of  scientific  men, 
"  Were  I  challenged  to  reconcile  Genesis  with  geology,  I  would 
ask,  Can  any  man  reconcile  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  last  edition  of 
his  PnTiciples  of  Geology  with  his  first,  issued  less  than  half  a 
ceotuiy  ago  ?"  or  this,  on  the  difficulty  of  explaining  a  mature 
man  by  the  protoplasm  in  his  blood,"  The  fact  still  stands  that 
iv'iUuion  must  have  been  preceded  by  involution;"  or  this,  on 
the  weak  point  of  the  critical  argument,  "  A  law  not  observed 
proves  that  a  law  has  not  been  given !"  or  this,  as  an  analysis 
of  Numbers, "  We  find  three  leading  thoughts  running  through- 
out the  whole  book,  warfare,  work,  and  walk ;"  or  this,  on  the 
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leading  idea  of  Deuteronomy,  "  Note,  therefore,  that  obedience 
rests  on  redemption,  worship,  and  guidance."  A  man  «lio 
call  write  sentences  like  these  has  ad  exceptional  gift  of  popular 
exposition.  Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  book  b  tlie 
jVppendix,  in  which  some  most  pertinent  extracts  are  given, 
Irom  works  not  generally  known,  in  support  of  assertions  in 
the  text.  Altogether,  it  is  to  be  wished  that  this  book  ma; 
have  a  wide  circulation,  as  an  able  and  well-written  defence  of 
the  earlier  Scriptures,  boldly  conceived,  carefully  elaborated, 
thoughtfully  compressed,  and  considerately  adapted  to  the 
general  reader.  alfeed  cave. 


We  have  also  received  from  the  Eeligioos  Tract  Society— 

The  Sunday  at  Home. — Volume  for  1882. 
The  LeiiuTt  How. — Volume  for  1882. 

We  have  examined  these  volumes  with  some  care,  and  have 
been  most  favourably  impressed  by  the  variety  and  interest  of 
their  contents.  We  need  not  say  that  they  are  wholesome 
throughout  Among  the  articles  which  seem  to  us  most  note- 
worthy are,  the  series  on  Ancient  Religions,  by  Canon  Eawhnson, 
on  Proverb  Lore,  by  Eev.  T.  N.  Thiselton  Dyer,  on  the  Pulpit 
and.  the  Parson,  by  Paxton  Hood,  and  on  the  Authorship  of  Ou 
Pmiateuch,  by  Principal  Cave. 

James  Macaul&f,  M.A-, 

The  engravings  are  excellent  and  the  letterpress  complete 
the  charm. 

Hittoric  Landmarlu  tn  tht  Ckriitian  CetUuritt,    By  Eichaid  Hestb. 

An  admirable  and  interesting  outline  of  the  prominent  and 
cliaracteristic  events  in  the  past  eighteen  centuries. 

The  Life  oj  Frederick  Oberlin,  Paetor  of  the  Ban  d*  la  Soche.    Bj  Mb. 
Joaephine  E.  Butler. 

A  worthy  memoir  of  "  the  great  apostle  of  charity  and  saint 
of  the  Protestant  Church." 

lUtlfrom  Sorrow;  or  the  Ministry  of  Suffering.     By  W.  Guest,  F.G.S. 
A  manual  for  mourners,  whereby  they  may  learn  the  secret 
of  patience,  and  enter  into  the  blessedness  of  chastisement. 
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Akt.  I. — Dr.  W.  Robertson  Swith  on  tlie  Proplixts  of  Israel} 

UfE  have  read  this  second  volume  of  Dr.  Eobertson  Smith 
' '  witli  disappointment  and  pain.  The  announcement  of 
A  &esh  course  of  lectures  from  his  vigorous  and  graphic  pen, 
iu  which  the  prophets  of  Israel  were  to  he  treated  in  relation 
to  their  own  times,  naturally  awakened  high'  expectations.  It 
\vould  have  been  unreasonable  to  demand  in  all  his  productions 
an  equal  measure  of  the  literary  charm  that  attached  in  such 
an  extraordinary  degree  to  The  Old  Testament  in  tite  Jetvish 
Church ;  in  which  even  unprofessional  readers  found  the  dry 
details  of  technical  discussion  invested  with  the  interest  of  an 
exciting  story,  as  they  were  led  by  a  connected  argument 
through  the  mazes  of  Biblical  criticism,  from  the  state  of  the 
text  to  tlie  age  of  the  Pentateuch.  And  it  need  occasion  no 
surprise  that  his  conclusions  respecting  the  prophets  cannot 
be  accepted  by  those  who  have  been  constrained  to  dissent 
from  his  views  previously  expressed.  But  we  confess  that  we 
were  not  prepared  for  the  extremely  low  estimate  here  put 
upon  the  religion  of  Israel  and  the  teaching  of  the  prophets. 
With  the  devout  spirit  that  breathed  in  the  former  work  there 

'  The  PropluU  qf  laratl,  and  Ihrir  Ptacf.  in  HUlonj  to  the  elate  lif  the  Eighth 
CcnfHrji  BC.  Eisbt  Lecture!  bv  W.  Robertson  Smitb,  LIi.D.  F.(linburBb, 
IS82. 
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seemed  to  be  joined  a  high  appreciation  of  the  Old  Tealatnent 
luvelaliou  and  of  Old  Testament  saints,  and  particularly  tbc 
prophets  as  tlio  advocates  of  a  spiritual  in  opposition  to  a  ritual 
<ir  materiiiHsCic  worship.  And  with  this  the  critical  conclusions 
vespectiiig  Deuteronomy  and  the  Levitical  law  were  notneees- 
Siirily  inconsistent.  Thongh  it  was  alleged  that  the  Pentateuchnl 
Liiw  did  not  proceed  directly  from  Moses,  it  was  held  to  be  the 
work  of  other  servants  of  God,  and  to  have  been  given  to  Israel 
in  snccessive  portions  at  later  periods  of  time.  The  date  wns 
;^ltered  but  the  contents  remained  the  same,  and  there  was  no 
apparent  disposition  to  underrate  their  meaning  or  valne. 
This  might  seem  rather  to  be  enhanced  by  the  assumption  that 
such  laws  were  iasupposable  in  the  infancy  of  the  nation  and 
at  the  outset  of  God's  dealings  with  Israel,  and  that  they  must 
mark  subsequent  epochs  in  the  divinely-guided  history.  The 
[irophets,  however,  suffer  much  more  severely  at  his  hands. 
Tbey  are  with  some  exceptions  allowed  to  stand  each  in  his 
own  proper  date,  but  the  contents  of  their  teaching  are  evapo- 
rated in  the  cnicible  of  the  new  hypothesis  until  an  almost 
impalpable  residuum  of  religious  truth  is  all  that  is  left;  and 
even  this  was  inaccurately  conceived  by  the  prophets,  who 
lire,  moreover,  irreconcilably  at  variance  with  one  another  in 
their  statements  of  it.  And  this  is  commended  to  us  as  the 
revelation  of  God  through  the  prophets. 

We  admit  without  hesitation  that  we  can  no  more  determine 
((  pru>ri  what  a  revelation  from  God  must  contain  as  a  whole, 
or  in  any  of  its  parts,  than  we  can  prescribe  how  the  world 
should  be  made.  The  Most  High  must  always  act  worthily 
of  himself,  and  suitably  to  the  end  which  he  has  in  view. 
Bat  we  learn  what  be  judged  it  fit  to  do  by  ascertaining  what, 
in  actual  fact,  he  has  done.  It  is  by  the  direct  study  of  the 
Scriptures  themselves,  and  of  each  separate  portion  of  them  hy 
itself, — in  the  declarations  there  made  and  the  phenomena 
exhibited, — not  by  apriari  reasonings,  that  we  are  to  discover 
in  what  sense  the  Scriptures  are  the  Word  of  God,  and  what 
revelations  he  has  therein  made  to  us.  And  in  interpretiD^ 
Scripture  we  must  not  make  it  square  with  our  notions  of  what 
it  ought  to  he,  but  simply  inquire  what  it  actually  is.  There 
must,  we  insist,  be  a  thoroughly  unbiassed  and  candid  inter- 
pretation of  its  facta  and  contents.     If  force  must  not  be  put 
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iipoQ  it  to  bring  foitli  spiritual  mysteries  which  it  Joes  not 
contain,  or  to  find  in  its  earlier  sections  disclosures  'which  were 
reserved  for  a  later  time,  neitlier  must  it,  on  the  other  hinid, 
be  pared  down  to  the  level  of  what  some  philosophical  thuory 
of  religious  development  may  be  willing  to  allow. 

The  human  element  in  Scripture,  of  which  we  hear  so  much 
at  the  present  time,  ia  not  to  be  discarded  or  explained  away. 
It  has  its  importance  and  value  for  the  proper  understanding 
and  due  appreciation  of  the  sacred  volume.  But  neitlier  is  the 
divine  character  of  Scripture  to  be  depreciated  or  set  aside. 
No  theory  of  inspiration  or  of  non-inspiration  can  be  accepted, 
as  the  final  truth  upon  this  subject,  which  cannot  abide  the 
most  searching  examination  in  the  light  of  all  the  facts  bearing 
on  the  case.  Any  investigations  which  enter  more  dueply  into 
this  question,  or  elicit  any  fi'csh  data  for  its  determination,  are 
to  be  welcomed.  Every  advance  made  toward  a  correct  appre- 
ciation of  any  of  the  factora  which  have  contributed  to  the 
Tormation  of  the  Bible,  or  any  of  its  books,  is  a  positive  gain, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  motive  or  immediate  aim  of  those 
by  whom  it  ia  brought  out.  And  particularly  it  is  a  hopeful 
sign  if  increased  attention  ia  directed  to  the  persons  of  tlie 
ptopheta  and  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  the  conceptions 
which  then  prevailed,  the  ordinary  life  of  the  people,  the  ques- 
tions which  agitated  men's  minds,  the  emergencies  which  cidled 
for  prophetic  interference,  and  what  was  from  time  to  time 
attempted  or  accomplished  by  it.  Assuredly  we  shall  decline 
no  aid  in  these  matters  even  from  Wellhausen,  Kiienen,  or 
Duhm,  especially  as  their  views  are  interpreted  for  us  in  the 
lucid  periods  of  Br.  Kohertsou  Smith,  or  mcidified  into  more 
acceptable  forms  by  his  independent  reflections. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  our  author  for  the  extent  to  which 
he  ia  disposed  to  trace  the  personality  of  the  prophets  in  their 
several  messages.  This  does  not  conflict  in  the  slightest  degree 
with  the  common  doctrine  of  inspiration.  The  entire  person 
of  the  prophet  was  God's  organ  in  making  known  his  will. 
His  native  endowments,  the  experiences  of  his  life,  all  tliat 
contributed  to  form  hia  character,  to  determine  or  deepen  bis 
convictions,  to  shape  hia  style  of  thought  or  action,  in  fine,  to 
make  him  wh'at  he  was,  was  a  part  of  hia  providential  training 
for  his  work.     The  more  thoroughly  we  know  hiin  as  a  man, 
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tlie  better  we  can  appreciate  his  adaptation  as  a  prophet  to 
]iii5  own  age  and  to  hia  own  counttymen,  Tlie  vexed  question 
respecting  Hosea's  marriage,  whicli  lias  been  a  fruitful  source 
ni  disputation  from  the  days  of  Jerome,  may  never  be  settleii 
l<>  imiverBal  satisfaction.  But  there  is  certainly  much  that  i.s 
^ittractive  in  the  idea  (pp.  178  ff.)  that  the  propliet  was  first 
taught  the  lesson  by  a  bitter  domestic  experience,  which  he 
.sitljsequently  laboured  to  impi-ess  upon  the  transgressing 
|ii:ople,  and  that  the  yearnings  of  his  own  affectionate  heart, 
toward  one  who  had  so  basely  wronged  him,  led  him  up  to  hi* 
conception  of  the  persistent  love  of  God  to  idolatrous  Israel, 
and  gave  him  a  clearer  insight  into  his  providential  deahnj;* 
with  his  people.  And  we  have  in  the  Book  of  Habakkuk  '\ 
iiiaarkably  clear  instance  of  the  wrestling  conflict  of  which 
ii'vcilations  were  born:  the  inward  struggle  with  great  moral 
pi'oblems  that  clamoured  for  solution,  the  mental  process  by 
which  the  strife  was  calmed  and  assured  conviction  attained; 
and  distinguished  from  this,  and  additional  to  it,  the  divine 
communication  for  which  the  mind  was  antecedently  prepareJ. 
Dr.  liobertson  Smith  expresses  his  dissent  (p.  9)  from  the 
vifjws  of  those  who 

"  inaintain  thftt  then  vae  do  specific  difference  between  the  growth  of 
divine  truth  in  Israel  aod  the  (trowth  of  truth  among  other  uation^  Tbc 
prophets,  who  were  the  organH  of  Gtod's  teaching  in  Israel,  iippear  to  thfin 
Co  ftnnd  on  the  same  line  ^rith  the  other  great  teachers  of  nmnkind,  irho 
wi're  also  searchers  after  truth,  end  received  it  an  a  gift  from  God.  .  .  . 
Till'  practical  point,  in  all  controversy  as  to  the  distinctive  character  of  the 
revt'liition  of  God  to  Israel,  regards  the  place  of  Scripture  as  the  permanent 
rule  of  faith,  and  the  sufficient  and  unfailing  guide  in  all  our  religious  life. 
When  we  say  that  God  dealt  with  Israel  in  the  way  of  special  ravelstioii. 
aiKl  crowned  his  dealings  by  peisoQally  manifesting  all  his  grace  and  truth 
ill  <■  'hrist  Jesus  the  incarnate  Word,  wo  mean  that  the  Bible  contains  within 
it^i'lf  iL  perfect  picture  of  God'a  gracious  rehitioDS  with  man,  and  that  he 
haie  no  need  to  go  outside  of  the  Bible  history  to  learn  anything  of  God 
mill  Ills  saving  will  towards  us, — that  the  whole  gniwth  of  the  true  religinn 
up  to  its  perfect  fulness  is  set  before  iis  in  the  record  of  God's  dealings  wilh 
Israel,  culminating  in  the  manifestation  of  Jesus  Christ.  There  can  be  n<- 
question  that  Jesus  himself  held  this  view,  and  we  cunnot  depart  from  it 
without  making  him  an  imperfect  teacher  and  an  imperfect  Bnriour.  Vet 
history  has  not  taught  ua  that  there  is  anything  in  true  religion  to  add  t<i 
the  New  Testament.  We  still  stand  in  the  nineteenth  century  whew  he 
stood  in  the  first ;  or  rather  he  stands  as  high  above  us  as  he  did  above  liii 
di.sciples — the  perfect  Master,  the  .Supreme  Head  of  the  fellowship  of  all 
true  religion  "  (pp.  10,  11). 
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The  imperfect  knowledge  of  God  reached  l>y  Gentile 
nations,  the  lack  of  any  solid  and  continuous  progress  in  re- 
liflioHs  things  among  them,  and  the  decay  of  their  noblest 
religions,  as  contrasted  with  the  steady  progress  in  the  know- 
leilge  of  God  given  to  Isi-ael,  until  it  "merged  in  the  perfect 
religion  of  Christ  which  still  satisfies  the  deepest  spiritual 
iit'fds  of  mankind,"  is  urged  in  proof  that  the  revelation  of  the 
Uld  and  New  Testaments  may  fairly  claim  to  be  the  revelation 
uf  God  to  men  in  a  special  and  absolute  sense  (p.  H).  "  It  is 
not  necessary,"  he  adds,  "  to  encumber  tlie  argument  by  com- 
paring the  way  in  which  individual  divine  communicationa 
were  given  to  Israel,  with  the  way  in  wliich  the  highest  thinkei-s 
<if  other  nations  came  to  giasp  something  of  spiritual  truth;" 
that  is,  as  we  understand  him,  it  is  undesirable  to  raise  the 
(|iiestion  whether  Hebrew  prophets  ascertained  the  truth 
in  any  such  way  as  made  them  authoritative  teachers  of  the 
will  of  God,  and  exempted  them  from  errors  in  its  communi- 
cation.' 

Now  this  may,  in  the  connection,  simply  refer  to  the  place 
that  the  supernatural  claims  of  the  prophets  should  hold  in  an 
ii|iol<^etical  argument.  In  endeavouring  to  force  conviction 
till  unbelievers,  it  might  not  be  wise  to  bring  the  supernatural 
evidences  of  our  religion  to  the  front,  and  engage  in  a  disputa- 

'  Od  p»ge  82  the  Doctor  draw*  a  distinction  between  propliets  nuil  uiiin- 
'I'inti  jireauherti,  which  might  seem,  &t  Km  si<;ht,  to  be  itlenticnl  with  tlie 
cumin  only 'itceivnl  doctrine  on  this  subject.  "Jehovah  diil  not  first  give 
1  completi!  theoretical  knovlnlge  of  himself,  a.vA  then  raiae  u)>  prujilieta  to 
enforce  the  ap]>lication  of  the  theoretical  aclicme  iu  particular  circumstances. 
'ITiat  would  not  have  require<l  a  projihet ;  it  would  have  been  no  more  than 
is  stUI  done  b;  uninspired  preaclierH.  The  place  of  the  prophet  ia  in  a  reli- 
i;iMDa  erisia,  where  the  ordinary  interpretation  of  acknowledged  principteB 
lircaka  down,  where  it  is  necesaary  t«  go  bach,  not  to  received  doctrine,  but 
to  Jehovah  himself.  The  word  of  Jehovnh,  through  the  prophet,  is  pro|>erly 
■  ileclaration  oE  what  Jehovah,  as  the  personal  King  of  Israel,  coniniBndB  in 
lliia  [articular  crisis  ;  anil  it  is  sjwken  with  authority,  not  as  nn  iuference 
\'"ra  previoui  revelation,  but  as  the  direct  expression  of  the  character  and 
Kill  of  a  penonal  God,  who  has  made  himself  |ienonally  auitihle  in  the 
pnijhhet's  iouL"  A  careful  inspection  of  these  words,  however,  shows  with 
whnt  care  they  have  heen  selected.  God  may  "moke  himself  personally 
luilible  iu  the  prophet's  soul"  simply  as  he  does  in  the  divine  illnnunation 
eiijuyed  by  all  truly  jiious  men.  Tbeirdevout  intercourse  with  God  leads  to 
>n  intimate  acquaintance  with  his  character,  and  an  instinctive  apprehension 
ol  what  his  will  must  be  in  any  given  case.  And  thus  the  thought  will  not 
he  excluded  that,  along  with  "the  word  of  Jehovah  through  the  prophet," 
tlii're  may  be  uttered  much  that  savours  of  humnn  weakiiess  and  error.  And 
t)iit  this  is  his  real  meaning  appears  from  the  entire  tenor  of  the  volume. 
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tiijii  upon  inspiration  and  infallibility  in  the  first  instanci;. 
Ah  he  says  (p.  16):  "The  miraculous  circumstances  of  its 
proinulgatioQ  need  not  be  used  aa  the  first  proof  of  its  trutli, 
iiat  must  rather  be  regarded  as  the  inseparable  accompaniments 
1 1|  a  revelation  which  bears  the  historical  stamp  of  reality." 
i'l^ere  is  unquestionably  reason  and  sound  sense  in  this.  If 
lln'  measureless  superiority  of  the  religion  of  the  Bible  over 
;iii y  Gentile  system  be  first  established  by  palpable  and  undeni- 
;tii!i!  considerations,  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  minds  of  op- 
[Kisers  will  thus  be  better  prepared  to  admit  the  evidence  of 
its  siipernatui-al  origin.  It  is  as  the  accompaniment  and  th<i 
attestation  of  revealed  truth,  and  not  as  isolated  prodigies, 
til. it  miracles  are  coovincing. 

Bat  when  we  consider  the  whole  drift  of  the  Lectures  which 
:nv  tlius  prefaced,  we  think  tliat  no  injustice  is  done  the  dis- 
tinguished lecturer  by  surmising  that  he  meant  more  tliHii 
uiiptiars  upon  the  surface.  If  he  can  suggest  no  other  reason 
til  clie  sacrednesa  of  Sinai  than  (p.  34),  "  the  storm  that  broke 
I'll  the  mountains  of  Sinai,  and  rolled  across  the  desert  in 
liitilising  showers,  made  the  godhead  of  Jehovah  real,"  and  if 
t  III.:  teachings  of  the  prophets  were  such  as  he  in  cztenso  repre- 
s'jiits  them  to  be,  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  his  distrust 
of  the  supernatural  facts  of  the  Bible  contributed  to  his 
rijliictance  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  them. 

And  when  he  proposes  (p.  16)  to  place  the  defenders  of 
nvclation  on  such  vantage-ground  that  they  "  need  no  longer 
lie  al'raid  to  allow  free  discussion  of  the  details  of  its  history," 
—that  "  they  can  afford  to  meet  every  candid  inquirer  on  the 
fair  field  of  history,  and  to  form  their  judgment  on  the  actual 
course  of  revelation  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  historical 
investigation," — the  implication  seems  to  be  that  a  fair  applica- 
tiim  of  the  ordinary  methods  of  historical  investigation  would 
siLiously  alter  the  views  commonly  entertained  respecting  the 
iiriiiid  course  of  revelation;  and  this  it  is  the  object  of  the 
volume  before  us  to  establish  in  r^ard  to  the  prophets. 

It  informs  us,  for  instance,  that  the  prephet  Elijah  vas 
imlifferent  to  the  worship  of  the  golden  calves  (p.  109).  It 
s<£ems  that  Hosea  was  the  first  to  discover  that  there  was  any- 
thing wrong  in  this  form  of  idolatry  : — 
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"There  ia  no  feature  in  Hosea's  propliecy  which  distinguishes  him  from 
earlier  prophets  so  sharply  as  his  attitude  to  the  golden  calves,  the  local 
symboU  of  Jehovah  adored  in  the  northern  sanctuaries.  Elijah  and  Elisha 
had  no  qumrel  with  the  traditional  worship  of  their  nation.  Even  Amos 
never  speaks  in  eondemnaticm  of  the  calves"  (p.  175).  "The  revolution 
imtQj^mted  by  Elijah  and  Elisba  appealed  to  the  conservatism  of  the  nation. 
Ic  was  followed  therefore  by  no  attempt  to  remodel  the  traditional  forms  of 
Jehovah's  worabip,  which  continued  essentially  b»  they  had  been  since  the 
time  of  the  Judges.  The  golden  calves  renmined  undisturbed,  though  they 
were  plainly  out  of  place  in  the  worship  of  a  Deity  who  had  so  markedly 
sepaiated  himself  from  the  gods  of  the  nations  "  (p.  96). 

Such  statemeDts  cannot  be  characterised  othei'wiae  than  as 
an  atrocious  misrepreaentatiou.  If  there  is  any  one  thing  of 
wliieh  Jehovah  expresses  his  utter  abhorrence  everywhere 
throughout  the  Scriptures,  it  is  the  practice  of  idoktry  in  what- 
ever form ;  and  that  a  true  prophet  of  the  Lord,  jealous  aa 
Ehjah  was  for  his  name  and  worship  in  a  time  of  widespread 
apostasy,  and  to  whose  divine  commission  such  signal  attesta- 
tions wore  given  by  the  Lord  himself,  could  possibly  have 
been  "  indifferent "  to  what  was  so  grossly  diahonouriog  to  God, 
or,  as  it  is  mildly  put  in  the  passage  above  cited,  "  plainly  out 
of  place "  in  his  worship,  is  absolutely  beyond  belief.  The 
earlier  prophets  were  precisely  of  the  same  mind  with  Hosea 
in  respect  to  the  golden  calves.  Ahijah  of  Shiloh,  in  tlie  tribe 
of  Ephraini,  who  had  foreshown  to  Jeroboam  his  elevation  to 
the  throne  (1  Kings  xL  29  ff.),  denounced  his  sin  in  the 
Btrongest  terms  (xiv.  9).  So  did  the  man  of  God  who  came 
from  Judah  to  prophesy  against  Jeroboam's  altar  (xiii.  3),  and 
whose  words  were  reaffirmed  even  by  the  lying  pi-ophet  of 
Bethel  (ver.  32).  And  Jehu,  the  son  of  Hanani,  uttered  a  like 
message  of  denunciation  to  Baasha  for  walking  in  the  way  of 
Jeroboam  (xvi.  1,  2).  Jehoshaphat's  distrust  of  tlie  four 
hundred  prophets  who  professed  to  declare  to  Ahab  the  will  of 
the  Lord,  and  his  insisting  on  a  prophet  of  Jehovah  besides, 
shows  what  he  thought  of  the  worship  of  the  calves ;  and  when 
Micaiah  was  summoned,  he  distinctly  charged  his  antagonists 
with  speaking  under  the  influence  of  a  lying  spirit  (1  Kings 
xxii). 

Unless  therefore  Dr.  liobeiison  Smith  is  prepared  to  deny 
with  Euenen  that  any  dependence  ia  to  be  put  upon  predictions 
recorded  in  the  historical  books,  the  prophets  did  WA  up  their 
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voice  against  the  worship  of  the  calves  from  the  very  beginning. 
And  even  though  these  particular  narratives  be  discredited,  the 
fact  remains  ;  for  such  stories  could  not  have  arisen,  and  gained 
credence,  unless  they  correctly  represented  the  known  attitude 
of  the  Lord's  tme  prophets. 

We  are  told  (p.  109)  that  the  histories  of  Elijah  and  Elishs, 
lis  "  every  one  can  see,"  are  ancient  and  distinct  documents, 
which  represent  an  earlier  belief  than  the  Books  of  Kings  in 
which  they  have  been  incorporated.  It  is  nevertheless  plain 
timt  the  author  of  Kings,  who  never  lets  slip  an  opportunity 
to  express  his  detestation  of  the  worship  of  the  calves,  could 
not  have  snspected  Elijah  or  Elislia  of  complicity  with  it,  or 
lie  would  not  have  failed  to  enter  his  dissent  {2  Kings  xviL  13). 
If  the  reformation  undertaken  by  Elijah  aimed  at  nothing 
more  than  was  accomplished  by  Jehu,  it  would  have  been 
fipoken  of  in  similar  terms  (2  Kings  x.  38,  29).  These  lectures, 
however,  assert  that  Elijah's  zeal  was  not  directed  against  the 
yoldeii  calves,  which  were  recognised  symbols  of  Jehovah,  hut 
simply  against  the  service  of  1^1;  though  "in  building  and 
endowing  a  temple  for  his  wife,  Ahab  did  no  more  than 
.Solomon  had  done  without  exciting  much  opposition  on  the 
part  of  his  people,"  Perhaps  the  Doctor  forgets  that  on  this 
very  account  Solomon  was  threatened  with  the  loss  of  his 
kingdom  (1  Kings  xL  33),  and  the  danger  was  sufficiently  for- 
midable to  lead  him  to  seek  the  life  of  Jeroboam  {ver,  40). 
Ahab,  it  seems,  had  no  idea  that  he  was  breaking  the  first 
commandment.  "Even  if  we  are  to  suppose  that  practical 
ifligious  questions  were  expressly  referred  to  the  words  of  this 
precept,  it  would  not  have  been  difficult  to  interpret  them  in  a 
rsense  that  meant  only  that  no  other  God  should  have  the  pre- 
eminence over  Israel's  king."  If  this  be  so,  we  do  not  see  why 
fi  like  latitude  of  intei-pretation  might  not  have  been  applied  to 
Deut,  xiL  6,  and  "  the  place  which  the  Lord  shall  choose  "  have 
been  understood  to  mean  any  place  whatever  where  divine 
worship  was  established.  Jeroboam  may  not  have  thought 
himself  guilty  of  any  infraction  of  this  law,  nor  any  other 
adherent  of  the  alleged  "local  sanctuaries."  What  then 
becomes  of  tlie  argument  for  the  non-existence  of  Deuteronomy, 
drawn  from  the  neglect  of  this  fundninuntal  statute  ?  It  was 
simply  set  aside  by  a  mistaken  ex^esis. 
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Elijali's  austere  opposition  to  "  tlie  god  of  a  friendly  state  " 
was  an  advance  upon  all  previons  practice  : — 

"Hitlierto  nil  Israel's  interest  in  Jeliuvah  hud  had  practical  reference  to 
iiisconWsta  with  the  fjods  of  hostile  n.itioiis,  and  it  was  one  thing  to  worship 
deities  who  were  felt  to  be  Jehovah's  rivals  and  foes,  snd  quite  nnother 
[liing  to  allow  some  recognition  to  the  dettjr  of  an  allied  race.  But  Elijah 
»i«  deeper  into  the  true  character  of  the  God  of  Israel.  Where  he  was 
Hor:liL|jped,  no  other  god  could  be  ncknowledged  in  anj  sense.  This  was  a 
projNuition  of  tremendous  practlciil  issues.  It  really  involved  the  political 
i»)lution  of  the  nation  ;  for,  as  things  then  stood,  it  was  impossible  to  have 
frieadabip  und  alliance  with  other  peoples  if  their  gods  were  proscribed  in 
l^rael'^  iHod.  It  is  not  strange  that  Abab,  as  a  politician,  fought  with  all 
his  might  agidnst  such  a  view  ;  for  it  contained  wore  than  the  gerni  of  that 
iiitagonism  between  Israel  and  all  the  rest  of  iiinnkind  which  made  the 
Jews  iippear  to  the  Roman  historian  as  the  enemies  of  the  human  race,  )uid 
bmu^rht  upon  them  an  unbroken  succession  of  political  inisf  rtiiiieH,  and 
the  ultimate  loes  of  all  place  among  the  mitiona"  (p  Wi)  'l^rom  the 
point  of  view  of  national  politics,  the  fall  of  Ah  ib  was  a  step  in  the  down- 
full  of  Israel  ...  In  this  respect,  the  woik  of  Elijtih  foreshadous  that  of 
the  prophets  of  Judab,  who  in  like  manner  hud  no  small  part  in  breaking 
lip  [lie  pi)litical  life  of  the  kingdom  "  (p.  78). 

From  all  this  it-  may  be  inferred  that  Aliab  was  a  more 
i^agacioiis  statesman,  even  if  he  was  not  a  better  man,  than 
Klijah;  and,  while  religion  might  have  suffered,  the  political 
prnsiierity  of  Israel  and  of  Judah  would  have  been  greater  if 
Klijah  and  the  prophets  had  not  interfered  as  they  did.  It 
«a3  not  without  reason,  then,  that  Ahab  accosted  tlie  Tishbite 
as  the  troubler  of  Israel  (1  Kings  xviii,  17),  This  libel  upon 
ihi!  prophets,  and  apology  for  impious  transgressors  and  perse- 
cutors, which  is  continued  wl  nnttseam,  overlooks  the  cardinal 
fact  that  virtue  and  piety,  and  the  blessing  of  Jehovah,  are  the 
true  foundations  of  national  welfare.  It  was  the  loss  of  these, 
f.ir  more  than  the  want  of  foreign  alliances,  or  even  the 
encroachments  of  the  great  empires,  whicli  led  to  Israel's 
ilownfall, 

Elijah's  ministry  was  exercised  in  a  great  crisis.  The 
iJolatroua  worship  of  Jehovah  established  by  Jeroboam  was 
not  enough  for  Aliab;  he  openly  introduced  the  worship  of 
llial,  and  sought  to  make  it  the  religion  of  the  state  (1  Kings 
xvi.  31-33).  It  may  be  true  that  he  did  not  intend  to  give  up 
llie  service  of  Jehovah  (p.  48)  as  this  was  represented  by  the 
golden  calves ;  but  the  Lord's  altars  were  thrown  down,  and 
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his  true  prophets  slain  with  the  sword  (xix.  U),  or  forced  to 
hide  themselves  in  caves  (xviii.  13).  la  tins  state  of  things, 
when  the  alternative  was  between  Jehovah  and  Baal,  rather 
than  between  the  pure  and  the  corrupted  service  of  Jehovali, 
it  need  not  surprise  us  if  the  golden  calves  are  not  mote 
directly  and  pointedly  alluded  to.  If  some  one  were  to  place 
in  our  hands  a  plea  for  the  Christian  religion,  issued  when 
atheism  and  ungodliness  were  lampant  in  the  French  Bevolii- 
tion,  would  it  ever  enter  our  minds  to  chaise  ita  BUtliorwitli 
"  indifference  "  to  the  various  corruptions  which  have  defaced 
Christianity,  because  these  were  not  discussed  in  the  pamphlet? 
Elijah  shows  plainly  enough  where  he  stood,  and  to  what  he 
would  recall  the  people.  He  never  said  or  did  anything 
which  can  be  tortured  into  approval  of  the  golden  calves. 
He  never  sacrificed  before  them  himself,  nor  urged  others  to 
do  so.  His  one  great  sacrifice,  designed  to  demonstrate  to 
the  people  of  the  Ten  Tribes  the  deity  of  Jehovah,  was  offered, 
not  at  Bethel,^  nor  at  Dan,  but  at  Carmel.  He  addressed 
Jehovah  aa  "the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  of  Israel" 
(1  Kings  xviii.  36).  Now  we  are  told  (p.  117)  that  the  narratives 
of  the  patriarchs,  as  we  possess  them,  are  for  the  most  pari 
gathered  about  the  "northern  sanctuaries,"  and  were  there 
constantly  rehearsed.  They  must  therelbre  correctly  represent 
the  ideas  which  Elijah  and  his  countrymen  had  of  their 
ancestors,  and  of  the  great  object  of  tbeir  worship.  From  them 
we  learn  that  Jehovah  was  to  the  patriarchs  "  the  most  high 
God,  the  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth  "  (Gen.  xiv.  22  ;  xxiv.  3), 
the  almighty  (xvii.  1)  and  everlasting  God  (xxi.  33),  who 
has  all  nature  under  his  control  (xlix.  3[>),  whose  dwelling  is 
in  heaven  (xix,  24;  xxviii.  12,  13),  who,  when  he  manifeste<l 
himself  on  earth,  appeared  in  human  form  (xviii  1,  2 ;  xxxii- 
24,  30),  and  who  was  worshipped  without  any  idolatrous 
symbols  (xxxv.  2  ;  comp.  xxxi.  19,  30). 
Jehovah  was  to  Elijah  not  only  supreme  but  exclusive  in  his 

'  We  luhjoin  lipre  lome  characteristic  ■pecinieDH  of  WellbftDieii's  fiimui 
in  itstemcnt.  Hk  epeaki  {Bleek's  Eiali-Uting,  p.  24G)  of  Elijah  u  Seeiog  (or 
bJB  life  "  to  the  ancient  sauctiiory  of  Beerafauba,  in  aoiithem  Judab,  whicb 
was  much  frequentecl  likewise  by  Iirael,"  because  he  left  his  servant  at  tint 
moet  aoutliem  jioint  of  tlie  coantrj,  on  hia  way  to  Sinai  (1  Kiogs  xix.  3  B.y 
Again  (j),  245),  "  he  was  noiiriabed  by  a  widow,  in  the  very  land  of  BmL 
tbua  showing  not  the  leaat  hatreil  tu  heathenism  in  itself,"  How  far  li< 
unctioned  heathenism  by  that  visit  appears  from  xviL  12,  14,  24. 
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(iudliead  (1  Kings  xviii,  21,  24).  It  is  not  merely  thfit  "tliere 
(ov  two  gods  in  the  land"  (p.  76).  Elijah  makes 
no  such  limitation  ;  to  his  mind  there  could  be  but  one  God  in 
existence.  Such  a  conception  of  God  doea  not  consist  witli 
image-woraliip,  which  is,  moreover,  confirmed  by  his  ridicule 
of  the  senselessness  and  vanity  of  idolatry  (ver.  27).  The 
tvelre  atones  of  tiie  attar  (ver.  31)  show  that  he  did  not 
recognise  the  ri^jhtt'idness  of  tlie  schism,  nor,  consequently,  of 
the  tt|)oatasy  to  tiic  worship  of  the  ciJves,  which  was  one  of  its 
dii«8t  fruit«.  But  he  utt«ra  his  mind  in  a  more  direct  and 
positive  manner,  when  he  declares  to  Abab,  in  the  name  of 
Jehovali,  "  I  will  make  tiiine  house  like  the  house  of  Jeroboanj. 
the  son  of  Nehat,  and  like  the  house  of  Uaasba,  tbo  sou  of 
Ahijah."  The  whole  passage  (xxi.  21-24)  is  a  manifest  repeti- 
tion of  the  language  of  preceding  prophets  (xiv.  10,  11; 
xvi.  2-4).  and  tlie  reference  to  tlie  crime  of  the  golden  calves 
is  unmistakable.  They  are  classed  along  with  serving  Baal,  as 
similarly  oH'eusive  to  Jehovah,  and  incuning  a  similar  doom. 
It  is  confessed  in  these  Lectures  (p.  I)!))  that  Hoseii.  ii.  6,  8,  13, 
meaus  by  Baalim  "  the  local  manifestations  of  Jehovah  undet 
the  form  of  the  goldi-n  calves,"  Aliijah  expressly  calls  them 
"other gods"  {1  Kings  xiv.  0).  We  are  accordingly  justified 
in  assuming,  that,  when  Elijah  charges  both  Aliab  and  his 
father's  house  (xviii.  18)  with  having  "  forsaken  the  command- 
ments of  the  I^rd  and  followed  Baalim,"  he  combines  Ahab'g 
senice  of  Dnal  and  Omri's  service  of  the  golden  calves 
(XTi.  25,  26)  nnder  a  common  name.'  Tlie  image-worship 
numinaUy  paid  to  Jehovah  is  an  offence  of  like  character  with 
the  open  and  declared  worship  of  Baal,  and  finds  in  this  its 
culmination.  To  the  prophet  these  are  diHerent  grades  of  the 
same  criminality,  atid,  in  standing  up  for  Jehovah  against 
Baal,  he  sets  the  pure  worship  of  the  one  tiiie  God  against 
them  both  alike. 

In  answer  to  Elijah's  complaint  against  Israel  tte  Lord 
dinjcta  him  among  other  things  (I  Kings  xix.  15)  to  anoint 
Ha^Acl  to  bo  king  over  Syria,  timt  his  sword  may  iuHict 
■l^served  punislimcut.     Klisha  aubseiiucntly  fultils  this  com- 

'  TUu  ii  (till  tli«  ciuiu  if  "  Uiuu,"  in  thin  verav,  is  rMtricted  to  Ahab  ftlono  ; 
'iirliialatlwr'*  Iiniuv.  \tliicb  w(>r>liii>[H:il  ihu  cnJvta,  Is  invulved  witb  liini  in 
''lorMking  lliB  comniiuiiiini'nt*  of  tbc  Loid," 
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mission  (2  Kings  viii.  12,  13),  and  Hazael  executes  tbe 
appointed  vengeance,  but  not  until  the  I'eigns  of  Jehu  and 
Jehoahaz  (x.  32 ;  xiii.  3,  22),  after  the  worship  of  Baal  bad 
been  abolished  and  that  of  the  calves  re-established.  Elijah 
therefore  foretells  a  penalty  to  be  inflicted  on  the  worahippeis 
of  the  golden  calves;  and  this  is  in  direct  response  to  his 
arraignment  of  Israel  for  having  forsaken  the  covenant  of 
Jehovah.  This  conclusion  cannot  be  evaded  even  by  the 
desperate  expedient  of  assuming  a  vatu-iniuin  ex  erenlu ;  for  the 
narrative,  which  puts  this  prophecy  in  the  mouth  of  Elijah,  is 
not  from  the  fault-finding  "  Judiean  editor"  but  "clearly  took 
shape  in  the  northern  kingdom"  (p.  116).  It  is  correctly  con- 
ceived therefore  in  the  spirit  of  Elijah.  And  we  are  at  liberty 
to  conclude  that  it  would  have  been  quite  in  character  for  him 
to  regard  Hazacl's  invasion  of  Israel  as  a  proper  penalty  for 
their  forsaking  Jehovah's  covenant,  though  tlieir  adoration  was 
paid  not  to  liaal  but  to  the  golden  calves. 

The  significance  of  Elijah's  journey  of  forty  days  and  forty 
nights  unto  Horeb,  the  Mount  of  God  {1  Kings  xix.  8),  is 
acknowledged  in  the  Lectures  {p.  83) : — 

"It  is  highly  characteristic,  for  hia  whole  standing,  that  in  the  grcatet 
danger  of  hia  life,  when  the  victor;  of  Jehoviih  on  Mount  Canuel  seemed  to 
be  all  in  vain,  he  retired  to  the  desert  of  Sinai,  to  the  ancient  mountain  of 
Qod.  It  was  the  God  of  the  Exodus  to  whom  he  appealed,  the  ancient  king 
(if  Israel  in  the  journeyings  throiiRh  the  Wilderness."  "  The  God  whom  be 
declared  to  Israel  whs  tlie  God  of  Moses." 

It  might  be  supposed  from  this  that  some  satisfactory  state- 
ment was  about  to  be  made  respecting  the  conception  of 
Jehovah,  which  this  transaction  involved.  And  we  experience 
something  like  the  sensation  of  suddenly  dropping  down  from 
the  sublime  to  the  trivial,  when  we  find  that  all  this  prelude 
has  no  further  menning  than  tliat  Elijah,  as  a  native  of  Gilead, 
liad  a  pi-oclivity  for  "  the  old  nomadic  life  of  the  age  of  Moses," 
and  was  akin  to  the  Nazarites,  whose  "  vow  to  abstain  from 
wine  . . .  was  undoubtedly  a  religious  protest  against  Canaanite 
civilisation  in  favour  of  the  simple  life  of  ancient  times." 

We  press  the  qiiestion,  however  :  What  notions  were  enter- 
tained of  the  God  of  Moses,  whom  Elijah  by  this  significant 
action  so  plainly  declares  to  be  his  God  likewise?  A  few 
quotations  will  show  us  the  point  of  view  from  wliich  this 
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question  is  regarded  by  Dr.  Eobertson  Smith.  He  tells  us 
(p.  TO)  that  the  difference  between  Jehovah  and  other  gods 

"was  not  defined  once  for  all  in  a  theological  dogma,  but  uiiule  itself  felt 
in  the  attitude  which  Jehovah  actually  took  up  towards  Ismel  in  hiatoricnl 
d«Mling»  with  his  nation, 

"The  (Turrent  ideas  of  the  HebrewK  about  unseen  things  were  nminly  the 
coiiunoD  stock  of  the  Semitic  peoples,  and  noLhiog  is  more  cectain  than  that 
neither  Moaes  nor  Samuel  gave  Israel  any  new  system  of  metaphysical 
tli«o!ogy.  In  matters  of  thought  us  well  ns  of  practice,  the  new  revelation 
of  Jehovah's  power  and  love,  given  through  Moses,  or  rather  given  in  actunl 
saving  deeds  of  Jehovah  vhich  Moses  tnugbt  the  people  to  understand, 
inrnlved  no  sudden  and  absolute  break  with  tbe  piiat,  or  with  tlie  traditions 
of  the  past  common  to  Israel  with  kindred  nations.  Its  epoch-making  ini- 
portance  lay  in  quite  another  direction — in  tlie  introduction  into  Israel's 
hiijtorical  life  of  a  new  personal  factor — of  Jehovsb  himself  as  tbe  God  of 
Israel's  salvation.  ...  It  was  from  this  personal  experience  of  Jehovah's 
character,  read  in  the  actual  history  of  his  dealings  with  his  people,  that  the 
great  teachers  of  Israel  learned,  but  learned  by  slow  degrees,  to  lay  down 
iieneral  propositions  about  divine  things.  To  suppose  that  the  Old  Testament 
iiiitory  began  with  a  full  scheme  of  doctrine,  which  the  history  only  served 
M  illustrate  and  enforce,  is  to  invert  the  most  general  law  of  Ood's  dealings 
with  man,  whether  in  the  way  uf  nature  or  of  grace"  (p.  56).  ''  General 
propositions  about  divine  things  ore  not  the  basis  but  the  outcome  of  eucU 
peraonal  knowledge  of  Jehovah,  just  as  in  ordinary  human  life  a  general  view 
of  a  msji's  chiiracter  must  be  formed  by  observation  of  his  attitude  and  action 
in  a  variety  of  special  circumstances  "  (p.  62). 

There  is  much  in  all  this  that  is  true  and  vastly  important. 
Only  God's  revelation  is  arbitrarily  limited  to  his  manifestation 
of  himself  in  history,  which  men  are  to  interpret  with  more 
or  less  divine  assistance ;  while  his  direct  and  positive  com- 
munications in  matters  of  faitli  and  duty  are  altogether  over- 
looked. Tbe  principles  above  stated  are  applied  to  the  age  of 
MoBea  with  the  following  result, — all  preceding  revelations 
made  to  the  patriarchs  being  peremptorily  set  aside : — 

"  It  would  seem  that  the  memory  of  the  God  of  the  Hebrew  fntlu  rs  wua 
little  more  than  a  dormant  tradition  when  Moaes  began  his  work  "  (p.  33). 
When  Jehovah  delivered  them  from  the  oppression  of  Egypt,  "  the  new 
circuuistiinces  of  Israel  .  .  .  created  a  multitude  of  new  questions.  (.)n 
the<e  Moses  had  to  decide,  and  he  sought  the  deciaiou  from  Jehovah,  whose 
ark  now  led  tbe  march  of  Israel  "  (p.  36).  From  these  solitary  facts  tlie 
lectorer  deduces  (p.  40)  "  the  essential  difference  between  Jehovah  and  the 
Bxiilim,  which  bad  to  be  preserved  amidst  all  changes  of  circumstances  if 
Jthovah  was  still  to  maintain  his  individuality.  In  the  first  place  .  .  . 
Jehovah  represented  a  principle  of  national  unity,  while  the  worship  of  tbe 
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BaHlim  wns  split  into  a  multitii<)e  odocsl  cults  without  naiioDal  si^ificance."' 
Further,  "  Jehovah  represented  to  Israel  two  of  the  greatest  blesaiogt  Uut 
any  people  can  enjoy.  .  .  .  Tlie  first  of  these  was  liberty,  for  it  wm  Jehorab 
that  brought  Israel  forth  from  the  house  of  bondage  ;  the  second  wu  lair, 
justice,  and  the  moral  order  of  society,  for  from  the  days  of  Moses  the  moiiti 
of  Jehovah  was  the  oue  fountain  of  judgment  So  in  the  Ten  Words,  the 
fundamental  document  of  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  cUiin  of 
Jehovah  to  the  exclusive  worship  of  Ii^rael  is  baaed  on  the  deliverance  ihitt 
made  Israel  a  free  people,  and  issues  in  the  great  laws  of  social  moralitj." 

But  if  the  Ten  Words  are  Mosaic,  and  Diay  be  taken  into  tlie 
account  in  estimating  tlie  knowledge  of  God  which  was  then 
possessed,  they  imply  a  conception  of  him  vastly  beyond  the 
meagre  and  purely  political  ideas  suggested  in  these  Lectures. 
Dr.  Bobertson  Smith  does  not  tell  us  just  what  lie  thinks  of 
the  Ten  Words.  From  the  manner  in  which  they  are  here 
referred  to,  it  might  be  taken  for  granted  that  he  ascribed  them 
to  the  period  of  the  Exodus.*  But  the  contents  of  the  first 
table  are  strangely  overlooked.  And  he  seems  quite  oblivious 
of  any  connection  between  !Mount  Sinai  and  the  giving  of  the 
Ten  Com  man  dm  en  ts.  God's  "  kingly  seat  on  earth  "  he  tells 
lis  (p.  34)  was  by  "  an  ancient  tradition  placed  on  Mount  Sinai, 
which  still  appears  in  the  song  of  Deborah  as  the  place  from 
which  the  divine  majesty  goes  forth  in  thunder-storm  and  raiu 
to  bring  victory  to  Israel ;"  and  (p.  43)  "  in  the  song  of  Deborali, 

'  If  this  be  10,  we  aubmit  that,  upon  the  Doctor's  own  showing,  it  i> 
naturally  to  be  expected  that  Moses  would  issue  just  such  a  eommsnd  si 
that  in  Deut.  xii.  6.  Later  events  may  have  interfered  with  its  strict  ob- 
servance. But  if  "  the  religion  of  Jehovah  .  ,  .  lost  the  best  part  of  itt 
original  meaning  when  divorced  from  the  idea  of  national  unity  "  (p.  47|,  it 
would  have  been  an  unaccountable  oversight  in  Moses  not  to  have  enjoined 
the  perpetuation  of  that  unity  of  the  Sanctuary  which  waa  so  essenti^  sixl 
which  it  is  confessed  waa  maintained  in  the  wilderness  and  during  tlie 
conquest. 

'  The  Old  Tetlament  in  the  Jeirisli  Church  (p.  331)  seems  to  impnte 
the  writing  of  the  Ten  Words  to  Moses,  and  (p.  334)  plainly  £xea  them  io  the 
life  of  the  great  legislator.  The  Doctor  there  says:  "The  eventa  of  Sinii, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  covenant  on  the  basis  of  the  Ten  Words,  did 
not  cut  short  this  kind  of  Torah,"  i.e.  Moses'  judging  "  bis  contemporvio 
by  bringing  individual  hard  cases  before  Jehovah  for  decision."  Tbiscui 
only  be  reconciled  with  what  he  representa  to  be  the  Mosaic  idea  of  Uod  hj 
assuming  that  the  Ten  Words  of  Moses  were  very  diSerent  from  the  Ta 
Commandments  as  we  now  possess  them.     But  of  this  he  gives  us  no  hint 

And  there  are  other  cases  in  which  we  are  left  in  some  uncertainty  as  to 
the  Doctor's  |ireciie  meaning.  Thug  in  the  volume  befoje  us  (pi  34)  he 
speaks  of  Jehovah  as  having  "wrought  the  great  deliverance  at  the  Bed 
Sea  ;"  and  he  flndsin  the  Exodiu  "a marvellous  display  of  Jehovah's  lanog 
straagth  .  .  .  when  the  proud  waters  rolled  between  the  Hebrewa  and  the 
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'rt:liovah  has  not  yet  a  fixed  seat  in  tlie  land  of  Canaan,  but 
'<.<M%  forth  from  Sinai  to  help  his  people  in  tlieir  distress."  It 
might  with  precisely  the  same  propriety  be  iuferred  from  Hab. 
iii.  3,  that  Jehovah  had  not  a  fixed  seat  in  Canaan  down  to 
the  time  of  Habakkuk,  but  still  came  forth  from  the  desert  for 
the  succour  of  his  people.  AU  the  sactedness  of  Sinai  is  in 
consequence  of  the  revelations  which  Jehovah  there  made  of 
Inmself  to  Mosea  {Ex,  iii.  2)  and  to  Israel,  No  trace  is  to  be 
found  of  any  prior  hallowing  of  the  place,  or  of  its  being  hal- 
lowed for  any  other  reason.  In  the  narrative  of  the  first  of 
tlie  divine  manifestations  granted  there,  Horeb  is  called  "  the 
iiiouutain  of  God"  (Ex.  iii.  1  ;  comp,  iv.  27)  by  anticipation; 
just  as  Eben-ezer  is  spoken  of  (1  Sam.  iv.  1)  before  it  received 
that  name  (vii.  12),  or  as  we  might  say  that  the  Indians  wan- 
dered along  the  Hudson  or  over  Mount  Washington  before 
America  was  visited  liy  Europeans. 

Every  allusion  to  Sinai  or  to  Horeb  in  the  Old  Testament  is 
linked  with  the  marvellous  occurrences  recorded  at  length  in 
E.T,  jX%.  XX.,  and  is  a  fresh  confirmation  of  their  truth.  The 
song  of  Deborah  celebrates  the  victory  over  Sisera  by  him  who 
once  met  Israel  at  Sinai  with  cloud  and  tempest,  while  the 
tarth  trembled  and  the  mountain  shook  (Judg.  v.  4,  5 ;  comp, 

s)iitterecl  power  of  the  Egyptians."  We  would  never  have  dreamed  that 
tills  could  me&n  leu  than  the  miraculont  interference  wbich  this  transaction 
liu  always  denoted  to  the  great  massof  the  readert  of  Scripture,  were  it  not 
tliAt  in  the  very  same  connection  the  Lord's  descent  upon  Sinai  is  frittered 
.iway  to  a  thnnder-stortn  ;  and  in  all  the  discusaion  about  Elijah  the  snper- 
n.itural  events  in  bis  lite  are  not  once  allnded  to.  Tbe  Doctor  ia  ordinarily 
fa  frank  in  the  statement  of  hii  views,  even  the  most  startling,  that  we  con 
imigine  no  motive  for  concealment  here,  much  less  for  the  employment  of 
misleading  pbr»ael.  Perhaps  we  do  him  injustioeby  tbe  suggestion,  but  thi« 
imTDDted  reticence  inclines  ub  to  suspect  some  remaioing  hesitation  in  his 
own  mind  reR[>ecting  tbe  ultimate  issue  of  "historical  investigation  "  into 
these  matters,  and  a  disioclinstion  to  drift  altogether  away  from  long- 
cUtriihed  traditional  opinions  until  tbe  last  strand  of  tbe  cable  is  parted. 

VTellhauaen,  however,  bas  no  hesitation  on  this  point.  We  quot«  from  bis 
irticle  "  Israel,"  in  the  Eacffdopadia  BrUajiaica  (vol.  xiii.  p.  397).  in  which 
lie  ay»  of  Motes  and  the  Exodus  :  "  It  was  not  through  any  merit  of  hit 
tbat  the  undertaking  (of  which  lie  waa  the  soul)  prospered  as  it  did ;  hU 
ilesigQ  waa  aided  in  a  wholly  unlooked-for  way,  by  a  marvellous  occurrence 
<[uite  beyond  big  control,  and  which  no  sagacity  could  possibly  have  foreseen. 
Udc  whom  tbe  wind  and  sea  obeyed  had  given  him  his  Bi±  Behind  him 
itund  one  higher  than  he,  whose  spirit  wrought  in  him,  and  whose  arm 
nrought  for  him.  ...  It  was  Jehovah.  Alike  what  was  done  by  the  de- 
liberate purpose  of  Moses,  and  what  was  done  withont  any  human  contrivance, 
by  nature  and  by  accident,  came  to  be  reganled  in  one  great  totality  as  the 
doing  of  Jehovah  for  Israel." 
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Ps.  IxviiL  8,  17).  The  blessiag  of  Moses  (Deut.  xsxiiL)— 
though  its  geuiiineness  is  denied  in  the  face  of  the  positive 
declaration  in  vei-.  1,  coiToborated  as  this  is  by  intemal 
evidence — yet  "shows  us  better,"  we  are  told  (p.  118),  "than 
any  other  part  of  Scripture  how  thoughtful  and  godly  men  of 
the  northern  kingdom  understood  the  religion  of  Jehovah." 
Confessedly,  then,  it  shows  \\%  the  belief  entertained  by  Elijah 
that  God  revealed  himself  to  Israel  at  Sinai,  in  brilliant  splen- 
dour, and  there  gave  them  his  law  through  the  instrumentality 
of  Moses  (vers.  2-5;  comp.  Hah.  iii.  3,  4;  Neh,  ix,  13;  Ma!, 
iv.  4).  And  the  prophet's  visit  to  Horeb  was  not  merely  to 
some  traditional  seat  of  the  Godhead,  but  to  the  place  where 
Jehovali  gave  his  law  to  Ismel  in  awful  magnificence,  anil 
where  he  established  that  covenant  with  them  which  the 
children  of  Israel  had  now  so  basely  forsaken. 

Kow  of  this  law — that  in  actual  fact  and  in  the  belief  of 
Elijah  (which  is  the  point  of  especial  consequence  to  us  jast 
now)  was  given  at  Sinai — the  Decalogue  must  undoubtedly 
have  been  a  part  It  is  the  Ten  Commandments  which  are 
said  to  have  been  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  God  amid  the  grand 
displays  which  betokened  his  presence  on  the  mountain.  And 
the  ark,  which  is  admitted  to  be  as  old  as  the  time  of  Moses ' 
(pp.  36,  43),  contained  the  tables  of  stone  on  which  the  Ten 
Words  were  written  (Ex.xxxiv.  28;  xl,  20;  Deutx,  4, 5;  1  Kings 
viii.  9,  21),  and  was  hence  called  the  Ark  of  the  Testimony  (Ex. 
XXV.  21,  22)  and  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  (Judg.  xx.  27).  The 
existence  of  the  ark  is  a  palpable  evidence,  which  cannot  be 
set  aside,  of  the  antiquity  of  the  commandments  inscribed  on 
these  tables.  If  anything  whatever  is  known  of  the  Mosaic 
age,  it  is  certainly  known  that  the  Ten  Commandments  were 
given  then.      There  is   nothing  more  surely  accredited  than 

'  Even  Wellhaasen  owdb  (article  "  Israel,"  Eaeyclopadia  Britaaniea,  vol 
xiii.  p.  308)  that  "  Jehovah '■  chief,  perhaps  in  the  time  of  Mosea  bis  onlf, 
■anctiiary  wa*  with  the  so-called  Ark  of  the  CovenaQt."  So  EaeiKa 
{Rfligion  of  Israel,  vol.  i.  p.  289) :  "  Scarcely  auy  trulition  of  Hebrew  aoti- 
quity  is  better  guaranteed  than  that  which  derives  the  ark  al  JiihvFh  fro™ 
the  lawgiver  himself."  The  atrocious  maoiier  in  which  the  lattti  ,■  ■  cv, 
capable  of  perverting  hiatory  may  be  illustrated  by  his  utterly  bti'-t  !i.-- 
stitution  of  an  image  o[  the  deity,  or  a  fetich,  for  the  tablea  .if  ii.<  li" 
{|..  233) :  "Was  the  ark  empty,  or  did  It  cooUin  a  stone— Jahveh's  ml  lI'  ^ 
of  which  the  ark  was  only  the  repository!  This  we  do  not  know,  nltl.  ":^ii 
the  latter  opinion,  in  connection  with  the  later  accounts  of  the  Fentiil  i^. 
appears  to  ns  to  possets  great  probability." 
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iliis,  whether  by  historical  testimony  or  by  monumental 
evidence. 

Wellhausen,  however,  is  keen-sighted  enough  to  perceive 
that  if  the  antiquity  of  the  Ten  Commandments  is  allowed, 
tiis  whole  critical  hypothesis  is  undermined.  "  If,"  he  says 
(article  "Israel,"  p.  399),  "the  legislation  of  the  Pentateuch 
cease  as  a  whole  to  be  regarded  as  an  authentic  source  for  our 
knowledge  of  what  Mosaism  was,  it  becomes  a  somewhat 
precarious  matter  to  make  any  exception  in  favour  of  the 
Decalogue."  He  accordingly  urges  the  four  following  argu- 
ments against  its  authenticity.' 

"  (1.)  AcootdtDg  to  Ex.  xxxiT.  the  commmidmenta  which  stooi]  upon  the 
tvo  table*  were  quite  different." 

The  inganious  conceit  was  first  su^ested  by  Goethe,  that 
the  laws  of  Ex.  xxxiv.  are  the  Ten  Commandments  according 
to  a  different  tradition  from  that  followed  in  Ex.  xx.  and 
Deut  V.  It  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  the  last  clause  in 
ver.  28  records  the  fulfilment  of  the  direction  given,  ver.  27,  to 
Moses  to  write  the  words  which  precede,  and  which  are  alleged 
to  be  just  ten  laws,  and  hence  identical  with  the  command- 
ments written  upon  the  tables*  Its  falsity  appears  from  ver.  1, 
which  shows  that  Jehovah,  and  not  Moses,'  wrote  upon  the 
tables,  and  that  he  wrote  not  the  words  now  spoken  but  those 
that  were  in  the  first  tables,  which  Moses  had  broken.  This 
is  a  plain  allusion  to  the  preceding  narrative  (Ex.  xxxiL  19)  of 
the  sin  of  the  golden  calf  and  the  consequent  rupture  of  the 

'  Knenea,  on  the  other  hand,  admiti  the  authenticity  of  ' '  the  Teu  Words 
u  1  whole,"  but  Bkvea  himself  bj  srbitrarily  rejecting  is  much  of  eu-h 
individaml  command meut  as  he  aee*  lit.  "The  tradition  which  aicribea 
them  to  Moaee  18  worthy  of  respect  on  account  of  its  undisputed  antiquity. 
^'cvertheleM,  if  it  were  contradicted  by  the  contents  and  form  of  the  Words 
we  ahonld  have  to  reject  it.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  Therefore  we  accept 
it.  Keserving  our  light  to  subject  each  separate  commaodment  to  special 
triliciim,  and,  if  necessary,  to  deny  its  Mosaic  origin,  we  acknowledge  it  as 
a  fact  that  Moses,  in  the  name  of  Jahveh,  prescribed  to  the  Israelitish  tribes 
•Hck  a  hxiB  as  is  contained  in  the  Ten  Words." — Rfiigioti  iff  Israel,  vol.  i. 
p.  2S5. 

'  lu  Identifying  the  words  which  Moses  is  here  directed  to  write  with  the 
Ten  Commandments  (The  Old  Tatamfnl  in  tlif  Jfwith  Church,  p.  331)  Dr. 
Kobertaon  Smith  appears  to  give  his  sauctioa  to  the  eitraordlnary  hypothesis 
now  uuder  consideration .     But  be  does  not  openly  avow  it. 

'  The  change  of  snbject  in  verse  26  cannot  occasion  the  slightest  embar- 
rusment.  It  is  of  constant  occurrence  in  Hebrew  construction,  where  it 
wanid  be  readily  understood  by  tbe  reader  or  hearer.  Comp,  Gen.  ;iiiv.  32  ; 
!Sam.xi.  13. 
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covenant  so  lately  formed  betweea  Jehovah  and  Israel,  which 
is  further  implied  in  the  second  pair  of  tables  (xxxiv.  4),  in 
the  Jivine  mercy  and  forgiveness  emphasised  in  vers.  6,  7,  in 
Moses'  supplicatioa  (ver,  9),  and  in  Jehovah's  engaging  to 
make  the  desired  covenant  (ver.  10).  The  words,  vera.  11-26, 
according  to  the  tenor  of  which  God  proposes  to  make  this 
covenant,  and  which  Moses  is  told  to  write,  are  taken  sub- 
stantially and  in  part  v^haiim  from  "  the  words  of  the  Lord" 
\s'hich  Ikloses  wrote  at  the  original  ratification  of  the  covenant 
(xxiiL  1 2  ff.).  The  selection  is  made  with  definite  reference  to 
the  great  crime  just  committed.  As  they  had  offended  in  the 
matter  of  worship,  the  injunction  is  repeated  of  the  service  to 
be  paid  to  Jehovah,  and  to  him  exclusively.  They  had  fo^ 
felted  all  claim  upon  his  promise  to  expel  the  Canaanites; 
accordingly  this  is  repeated  likewise.  While  Moses  was  to 
rewrite  this  portion  of  the  original  engagement,  which  had 
been  particularly  infringed,  thus  impliedly  giving  fresh  sanctioo 
to  the  whole  as  the  representative  of  the  people  on  whose 
behalf  he  had  been  interceding,  the  Lord  once  more  ei^T^ved 
ill  stone  the  same  Ten  Words  which  he  had  uttered  from 
Sinai  in  the  audience  of  the  people,  thus  re-enacting  on  his 
part  his  imperishable  covenant 

And  while  the  critics,  who  claim  that  a  variant  version  of 
the  Decalogue  is  to  be  found  in  Ex,  xxxiv.,  are  unanimous  in 
affirming  that  this  chapter  contains  just  ten  cOmmandnieDtB, 
they  ore  not  oltc^ther  agreed  where  the  first  of  the  commaod- 
uients  begins  nor  how  the  division  is  to  be  made.  From  the 
diversity  wliich  exists  among  them  it  is  plain  that  they  conlii 
equally  well  have  made  out  any  other  number  that  was  desiied. 
from  seven  to  thirteen.  And  if  it  could  be  cei-taiiily  established 
that  there  are  just  ten  laws,  it  would  not  follow  that,  in  the 
intent  of  the  writer,  they  formed  the  original  Decalogue.  It 
has  at  least  been  quite  plausibly  maintained  that  the  decenary 
structure  prevails  in  several  series  of  Mosaic  laws,  which  are 
thus  framed  in  imitation  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
system. 

The  commandments  written  upon  tables  of  atane  and  pre- 
served in  the  ark  are  consequently  not  recorded  in  Ex.  xssiv., 
but,  as  has  been  universally  believed  from  the  beginning,  in 
Ex.  XX.  and  Deut  v.     These  two  are  manifestly  copies  of  oue 
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iijid  the  same  Decalogue,  the  textual  discrepancies  being  purely 
verbal  and  without  the  slightest  effect  upon  the  sense  except 
in  the  reason  annexed  to  the  fourth  comioandraeut  Exodus 
no  doubt  preserves  the  exact  official  transcript,  and  Deutei-o- 
nomy  ita  substaotial  repetition  and  enforcement  by  Moses  in 
ilia  address  to  the  people.  It  is  of  no  consequence,  however, 
so  far  as  our  present  ai^ument  is  concerned,  which  of  these  is 
hold  to  be  the  primitive  form,  or  whether  the  attempt  is  made 
to  elicit  a  text  superior  to  either  by  the  comparison  of  both. 

Wellhausen's  second  objection  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
Decalogue  is  (we  quote  again  from  the  article  "  Israel ") : — 

"  (3.)  The  prohibition  of  imager  was  during  the  older  period  quite  iin- 
knuwn  ;  Moses  himself  is  said  to  have  made  a  brazen  serpenl  which  down 
I0  Hezekiah's  time  continued  to  be  worshipped  at  Jenisaleiii  as  an  iiuage 
of  Jtbovah." 

The  second  commandment  occasions  endless  perplexity  to 
this  most  recent  school  of  critics.  How  ineffectually  Kuenen 
struggles  to  rid  himself  of  it  appears  from  the  following  passage 
ill  his  Ri'ligion  of  Israel  (vol  i  p.  287) : — 

"  Moaes'  attitude  towards  the  worsliip  of  iuinges  is  a  very  disputed  point. 
The  second  of  the  Ten  Words  forbids  it  without  reserve,  but  is  strongly 
siis)>ected  to  have  been  remoulded  and  enkrged.  Its  great  length  of  itself 
slone  gives  rise  to  tbiii  presumption.  If  it  embraced  nothing  more  than 
llie  words  '  Thou  shiilt  have  none  other  gods  before  my  face,'  we  should 
not  think  of  colling  it  incomplete  ;  the  rest  is  superfluous,  and  is  therefore 
sib<[iected.  Besides  this,  it  has  been  remarked  that  the  words  'thou  shall 
Qot  make  unto  thee  any  graven  imnge,  or  Any  likeness  of  anything  that  is 
in  heaven  above,  or  on  the  earth  beneath,  or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth' 
—sever  the  connection  between  the  preceding  and  the  following  sentences, 
and  that  aft«r  these  words  have  been  removed,  nothing  remains  but  the 
prohibition  to  serve  other  gods.  Thus  the  Ten  Words  themselves  alone 
gice  abundant  ({round  for  throwing  doubt  upon  the  Mosaic  ori^n  of  the 
vsming  against  images.  But  history  also  seems  distinctly  t^  bear  witness 
"),':iinst  it.  The  worship  of  Jabveh  under  the  form  of  a  bull  was  veiy 
j,'eneral  in  Israel  in  later  times ;  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Ephraim,  during 
'he  two  and  a  half  centuries  of  its  existence,  it  was  the  religion  of  the  state. 
h  it  likely  then  that  Mosea  expressly  declared  himself  opposed  to  it  ? 
According  to  a  narrative  in  the  Book  of  Judges,  a  grandisun  of  Moses, 
Jonathan  ben  Gershom,  served  as  a  priest  at  Can  in  a  temple  in  which  a 
^.iveo  image  of  Jahveh  was  placed :  would  the  commandment  of  the  law- 
stiver  have  been  broken  in  this  way  by  the  members  of  his  own  family  t 
Again,  the  aathor  of  the  Books  of  Kings  informs  us  that  Hezekioh  'broke 
in  pieces  the  bnuen  serpent  which  Moses  had  mode,  for  unto  those  days 
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{  the  tsraelites  hud  burned  incense  in  honour  of  that  serpent,  and  it  wu 

i  allied  JFMu«Afaii'  (*.«.  brass-god) ;  surelj  this  impliea  that  Moses  was  not 

',  s<.'  uverse  to  iuia;{es  as  the  Pentateuch  represents  blm  to  hare  been." 

Dr.  Kuenen  might  have  pushed  his  argument  much  fuitliet. 
rrofeasedly  Christian  states  grant  divorces  for  very  insufficient 
I  LUfons :  is  it  likely  that  this  can  be  prohibited  ia  the  Nev 
Tt'stament  ?  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  forbidB  its  priests  to 
iii:)iTy,  itnd  commands  its  adherents  to  abstain  from  meats  on 
I'riilays  and  other  special  seasons :  would  it  do  this  if  1  Tim. 
\\.  3  were  in  its  canon  of  faith  ?  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  insti- 
tuted the  Eucharist,  the  bread  of  which  is  held  ap  to  adoration 
ill  every  celebration  of  the  mass  :  would  even  Dr.  Knenen  dare 
tn  liold  him  responsible  for  this  perversion  \  And  yet  this  is 
■a\\  that  he  has  to  say  against  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the  secorHl 
cMiiimandment ;  and  this  is  taken  back  by  himself  in  the  ver)- 
iiext  paragraph.  He  owns  that  the  story  of  the  brazen  serpent, 
as  every  itftional  man  must  see  at  a  glance,  "  signifies  very 
little."  "If  it  proves  anything  it  proves  only  this,  that  the 
]>t!nple  knew  nothing  of  a  Mosaic  prohibition  so  absolute  as 
that  which  appears  in  the  Decalogue."  Will  he  say  the  aatDs 
oi  the  more  modem  worshippers  of  saintly  relics  }  He  adds: 
'  Tlie  same  applies  to  the  other  two  facts  to  which  we  referred 
abova  .  .  .  The  exi^e-net  of  the  bull-worship  is  no  sufficient 
argument  against  the  supposition  that  Moses  forbade  any 
image  of  Jahveh.  But  the  fact  that  this  form  of  Jahveh- 
worship  emilimud  to  exUt  undisturbed  is  very  difficult  to  re- 
timcile  with  that  suppositioit"  It  "  continued  to  exist  undis- 
turbed," only  as  other  crimes  which  are  perpetrated  in  the  face 
of  the  known  statute.  It  was  not  sanctioned  or  approved  by 
tliG  prophets  or  other  good  men.  It  was  openly  denounced 
ami  censured,  and  the  people  punished  for  it  by  being  given 
into  the  power  of  their  enemies.    Dr.  Kueoen  proceeds: 

"  There  is  one  fact  of  which  we  maj  not  lose  sight  in  this  iarestigatioiL 
Froni  the  Mosaic  times  downward  there  alwa^  existed  in  Israel  a  wonbip 
>if  J»hveh  without  an  image.  Scarcely  anj  tradition  of  Hebrew  antiquitj 
ih  better  guaninteed  than  that  which  deriTes  the  ArkofJahvih  frctu  tbe 
IJl^^'l{iTe^  htuiseltL  ...  If  Mcses  believed  this  (vii.  that  the  Ark  wu  the 
abode  of  Jahveh),  and  accordingly  ofletcd  the  common  sacrifices  before  the 
Ark,  then  he  himself  certainly  did  not  erect  aa  image  of  Jahveb,  much  less 
iiiilnined  the  use  of  one." 

His  conclusion  is  that  while  Moses  opposed  the  use  of 
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Jaliveb-imi^es  indirectly,  tlie  proliibition  of  them  "was  not 
decreed  by  him,  but  at  a  much  later  period,  although  it  was 
done  in  conformity  with  his  spirit;"  a  conclusion  which  must 
be  accepted,  if  at  all,  upon  his  sole  ipse  dimi. 

Dr.  DiUmann'  gives  the  following  compact  statement  of  the 
caae: — 

"  It  cannot  with  good  reason  be  mHintnined  thftt  Buch  a  prohibition, 
inTolfing  tbe  idea  of  the  impossibility  of  making  any  representation  of  Ood, 
as  well  u  hia  invisibilitj  and  spirituality,  is  too  advanced  for  Mosea'  time 
and  Ilia  stage  of  knowledge,  and  therefore  cannot  have  been  given  by  hita, 
but  miut  buve  bo«n  first  introduced  into  tbe  Decalogue  at  a  much  later 
date.  Apart  from  Ex.  xxxiL,  where  the  nnrrative  attributes  to  Mosea  a 
clear  perception  of  the  unlawfulness  of  an  iiiinge  of  Jehovah,  it  is  certain, 
in  the  fint  place,  that  in  the  traditions  of  their  fathers  a  cultna  without 
images  is  ascribed  to  the  patriarchs ;  and  secondly,  that  in  the  post-Mosaic 
period  it  was  a  recognised  principle,  at  least  at  the  central  sanctuary  of  tb« 
entire  people,  and  at  the  temple  of  Solomon,  that  no  representation  was  to 
be  mode  of  Jehovah.'  The  worship  of  an  imsge  of  Jehovnh  at  Sinu 
(Ex.  xxxii.),  in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  and  in  tbe  kingdom  of  the  ten 
tribes,  does  not  prove  that  the  prohibition  of  images  was  unknown,  but 
only  that  it  whs  very  difficult  to  secure  its  proper  recognition  by  the  mass 
of  the  people,  especially  of  the  northern  tribes,  who  were  more  Cimaan- 
itishly  disposed.  Or  rather,  it  was  for  centuries  an  object  of  cont«ntion 
between  the  stricter  and  the  more  lax  party, — the  latter  holding  that  it 
forbade  only  the  ininge»  of  false  gods,  the  former  that  it  likewise  forbade 
soy  image  of  Jehovah.  Prophets  such  as  Amos  and  Bosea,  who  contended 
against  the  images  of  the  calves  at  Bethel  and  at  Dan,  never  annoudce  the 
prindple  that  no  representation  can  be  made  of  Jehovah  as  anything  new, 
but  simply  presuppose  it  as  known.  However  far  we  go  back  in  the  post- 
Moaaic  history,  we  find  it  already  existing,  at  least  as  practically  carried 
into  effect  at  the  central  sanctuary  ;  from  whom,  then,  can  it  have  pro- 
ceeded but  from  the  legislator,  Moses  himself  f" 

Dr.  Robertson  Smith  does  not  explicitly  deny  the  antiiiuity 
of  the  Decalogue,  nor  the  right  of  the  second  commandment 
to  a  place  in  it,  but  he  moi-e  than  once  expresses  himself  in  a 
meuneT  that  appears  to  lead  in  that  direction  : — 

"The  principle  of  the  second  commandment,  that  Jehovah  is  not  to  be 
worshipped  by  itnagee,  which  is  often  appealed  to  as  containing  the  most 
cbaiBcteriatic  peculiarity  of  Mosaism,  cannot,  in  the  light  of  history,  be 

'  Die  BOehtr  Emda*  imd  Ltiiticiw,  pp.  208,  200. 

-  As  a  apaeinini  of  the  fsirness  of  Wellhausen'a  statamoots,  compare  lua 
remark,  article  "  Israel,''  p.  406 :  "  Images  of  the  Deity  were  exhibited  m 
all  three  plocei  [Jerusalem,  Bethel,  and  Dan),  and  indeed  m  every  place 
where  a  bouse  of  God  was  found." 
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\iowed  iis  having  had  BO  fandamental  a  place  intbe  retif^ion  of  «u4j  bntl'' 
(p.  6^,1.   '•  Ifthc  prophecy  of  HoaeaBtood  alone  it  wonld  be  rwisoMbklolliili 

that  tliis  attuck  on  the  images  of  the  popular  religion  w&s  aiinplj  butd  od 
the.seonml  L'onini.indm^nt.  Bal  when  wecoDtraalitwith  theabioliitenkiM 
of  enrlier  proplieta  we  can  hardlj  accept  this  explanation  as  adequte' 
(p.  17(1).  Hoaea  does  not  condemn  the  wonhip  of  the  calrea  beoDMidok 
are  forbidden  by  th«  Law  ;  he  excludes  the  calves  from  the  sphere  of  tne 
religion  beciiuae  the  wonhip  which  they  receive  hits  do  affinity  to  the  tnu 
attitude  of  li^niel  to  Jehovah  "  (p.  ITT). 

How  he  cna  say  that "  Amos  never  speaks  of  the  golden 
calves  as  tlie  sin  of  the  northern  sanctuaries"  (p.  HO)  is 
unaccountable,  since  this  propliet  expressly  groups  together  as 
objects  of  the  divine  judgment,  "they  that  swear  by  the  ainof 
Samaria,  and  say.  Thy  god,  0  Dan,  liveth,  and.  The  manDer 
of  Boershi.'ba  liveth"  (Am.  viil,  !4),  The  god  of  Dan  c«n  be 
nothing  but  the  golden  calf;  and  the  sin  of  Samaria  is  tUe 
same  thing,  for  they  that  swear  by  it,  say,  "  By  the  life  of  tliT 
god,  0  Dan."  It  is  called  tlie  sin  of  Samaria  as  the  object  of 
idolatrous  worship  to  both  the  capital  and  the  kingdom;  in 
like  manner  Hosea  calls  it  the  calf  of  Samaria  (Hos.  viil  ^ 
6  ;  comp.  also  Dent  ix.  21).  The  Doctor,  in  disregard  of  ilie 
connection,  tliinks  that  Amos  alludes  rather  to  the  Ashen  in 
Samaria  (2  KiugB  xiii.  6).  But  why  upon  his  principles. 
Amos  shoulil  inveigh  against  this,  even  if  it  were  still  there  in 
his  time,  is  not  so  clear;  for  we  are  told^  that  this  is  one  of 
"  the  old  marks  of  a  sanctuary  .  .  .  which  had  been  used  by 
the  patriarchs  and  continued  to  exist  in  sanctiiaries  of  Jehovali 
down  to  the  eighth  century,"  and  the  prohibition  of  which  in 
Deuteronomy  "  is  one  of  the  clearest  proofs "  that  this  book 
is  posterior  to  Hosea,  Isaiah,  and  Micah.  The  terms  in  which 
Amos,  with  distinct  allusion  to  the  second  commandment 
(Ex.  XX.  4),  expresses  his  contempt  and  abhorrence  of  the  object* 
of  Israel's  idolatrous  worship,  "  which  ye  made  to  yourselves" 
(v.  20),  equally  cover  the  golden  calves,  and  include  them  in 
the  same  category  of  man-made  divinities.  (Comp.  Hos.  viiL  6.) 
He  also  very  plainly  declares  that  Jehovah  was  not  to  be 
found  at  Bethel  (v.  5),  which  cannot  be  interpreted  differently 
from  the  precisely  similar  language  of  Hosea  iv.  15;  that  to 
worship  at  Bethel  was  to  transgress  (Am.  iv.  4) ;  that  ila  altars 
were  specially  obnoxious  to  the  divine  judgment  (iii.  14),  while 
'   Tl'f  Old  Teilament  in  ike  JncM  Chiird;  p.  353. 


Eiisha's  attitude  to  t/ie  golden  calves. 
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ZioD  and  Jerusalem  was  Jehovah's  earthly  abode  (i.  3).  When 
these  passages  are  viewed  in  connection  with  those  first  cited, 
ii  is  plain  that  the  idolatry  of  the  calves  is  prominent  in  his 
thoughts  in  these  denunciations. 

Eiisha's  attitude  to  the  golden  calves  is  shown  by  the 
message  which  he  sent  to  Jehu  (2  Kings  ix.  9),  in  which  he 
repeated  the  very  words  of  Elijah  (1  Kings  xxi.  22).  When 
Jehoram,  who  had  "put  away  the  image  of  Baal  that  his 
father  Ahab  had  made "  and  adhered  simply  to  the  worship 
of  the  calves  (2  Kings  iii.  2,  3),  sought  the  aid  of  Elisha 
ia  perilous  circumstances,  the  prophet's  response  was :  "  What 
have  I  to  do  with  thee  ?  Get  thee  to  the  prophets  of 
thy  father,  and  to  the  prophets  of  thy  mother.  ...  As  the 
Lord  of  hosts  liveth,  before  whom  I  stand,  were  it  not  that  I 
regard  the  presence  of  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah,  I  would  not 
look  toward  thee,  nor  see  thee"*  (vers.  13,  H).  It  is  also  a 
aignificant  fact  that  it  was  children  of  Bethel  that  mocked 
Elisha,  and  upon  whom  he  pronounced  his  fatal  curse  (iL  23, 
21).  In  that  seat  of  image -worship,  the  children  had  caught 
the  bitter  feelings  of  their  elders  towards  the  aged  prophet  of 
the  Lord.  It  ia  further  a  suggestive  circumstance  that  it  is 
precisely  in  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  that  the  prophets 
assume  such  unwonted  prominence,  and  that  such  full  and 
striking  narratives  are  given  of  their  labours  as  these  of  Elijah, 
Elisha,  and  the  sons  of  the  prophets  under  their  superinten- 
dence. Whether  the  record  is  accepted  as  true,  or  dismissed 
as  legendary,  it  nevertheless  shows,  in  contrast  with  the  dearth 
of  like  stories  in  Judah,  that  either  in  the  plan  of  God  or  in 
the  general  sense  of  the  people  there  was  a  peculiarity  in  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Ephraim  which  did  not  exist  in  Judah,  and 
^'hich  demanded  a  measure  of  prophetic  interference  and 
activity  in  the  one,  that  was  not  requisite  in  the  other. 

The  way  in  which  the  worship  of  the  calves  was  regarded 
by  other  and  earlier  prophets  has  been  shown  already ;  so 
that  all  objection  to  the  prior  existence  of  the  second  com- 
mandment on  that  score  is  fully  set  aside. 


'  And  thU  though  the  king,  both  in  hii  eiclmmation  (ver.  10)  and  in  hi* 
^1>p«d  to  the  prophet  (ver.  13),  coofeued  hia  belief  in  the  supreme  govero- 
oitDt  of  Jehovah.  "Thn  Lord  hath  called  thege  three  kinga  together,  to 
deliver  them  ioto  the  haod  of  Moab." 
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Wellhauseo's  third  objectio 
)gue  is : — 


tlu  Prophets  of  Israel 
to  tbe  authenticity  of  the 


"  (3.)  The  essentUllj  and  neceuarily  natiooHl  chanicter  of  tb«  (ddn 
phases  of  the  religion  of  Jehovah  compleMlj  duttppeaiB  in  the  qoitf  oiu- 
Tersal  code  of  morals  which  is  jtiTeu  in  the  Decalogue  as  the  fundamenUl  law 
of  Israel  ;  but  the  entire  series  of  religious  peraonalitiea  throughoat  tlte 
period  of  tlie  Judges  and  the  King* — from  Deborah,  who  praised  JseT* 
treacherons  act  of  murder,  to  David,  who  caused  his  prisoners  of  war  to  bt 
sawn  aauuder  and  burnt— msJie  it  very  difScuit  to  beliere  that  die  reli^ 
of  Israel  was  from  the  outset  one  of  a  specifically  moral  character.  IIk 
true  spirit  of  the  old  religion  may  be  gathered  much  more  tml  j  from  Jadg.  t. 
than  fi«m  Ex.  xx." 

Dr.  Bobertson  Smith  has  relieved  us  from  the  necessity  of 
replying  to  this  objection.  In  opposition  to  both  WeUhaoseD 
and  Dubm,  he  afSnns  in  the  most  positive  manner  that  Uie 
religion  of  Israel  was  moral  from  the  beginning,  and  that  its 
specific  character  was  determined  by  the  exalted  natnte  ot 
Jehovah  himself ;  by  which  he  means  the  living,  acting  per- 
sonality of  the  Most  High,  and  not  barely  the  conceptions 
formed  of  him  by  his  worshippers : — 

"  The  real  difference  between  the  religion  of  Jehovah  and  the  religion  of 
tbe  nations  .  .  .  lies  in  the  personal  character  of  Jehovah,  and  in  the 
relations,  corresponding  to  his  charscter,  which  he  seeks  to  maiDtain  with 
his  people.  Properly  speaking,  the  heathen  deities  have  no  personal  ehaiac- 
ter  .  .  .  in  the  sense  of  a  fixed  and  independent  habit  of  will.  The  attri- 
butes ascribed  to  them  were  a  mere  reflex  of  the  attributes  of  thni 
worshippers.  .  .  ,  The  god  always  remained  on  the  same  ethical  level  wilk 
his  people.  .  .  .  Not  so  Jehovah.  ...  He  had  a  will  and  purpose  of  his 
own, — a  purpose  rising  above  the  current  ideas  of  his  worshippers, sods 
will  directed  with  steady  consistency  to  a  moral  aim.  ,  .  .  All  his  dcalinfP 
with  Israel  were  directed  to  lead  the  people  on  to  higher  things  than  thrir 
natural  character  ^inclined  towards.  To  know  Jehovah  and  to  serve  him 
aright  involved  a  moral  effort "  (pp.  66,  67).  "  When  we  speak  of  Jehovsh 
as  displaying  a  consistent  character  in  his  sovereignty  over  Israel,  we  nectt- 
Buily  imply  that  Israel's  religion  is  a  nioral  religion,  that  Jehovah  it  a  QfA 
of  righteousness,  whoae  dealings  with  his  people  follow  an  ethical  standaid  " 
{p.71> 

And  the  difficulty  which  Wellhausen  deduces  from  the  low 
moral  standard  and  conduct  of  certain  Old  Testament  worthies 
is  dealt  with  in  the  following  manner :  — 

"The  fundamental  superiority  of  the  Hebrew  religion  doea  not  lie  in  tbe 
particular  system  of  social  nioralily  that  it  enforces,  but  in  tbe  more  ahsolut* 
and  self-consistent  righteousness  of  the  Divine  Judge.  .  .  ,  Thei«  ate  msaj 
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thiogs  in  the  social  order  of  the  Hebrewi,  such  hb  polyguuiv,  liloocl-reren<;e, 
sUvery,  the  tre»tiiient  of  enemicB,  which  do  not  corresiioiiii  with  the  hijilitst 
jd«^  morality,  but  belong  to  an  imperfect  80ciul  Bt^te,  or,  n.s  the  Gospel  puts 
it,  were  tolerated  for  the  hardoeBS  of  the  people's  heartB.  iJiit,  with  uU  thia, 
the  nligion  of  Jehovfih  put  morality  on  a  far  sounder  Wis  lliiin  any  other 
reli^on  did,  because  in  it  the  righteousneBa  of  JehoTah  an  ii  God  enforcing 
the  known  laws  of  morality  waa  conceived  oaabaolute,  ami  ;i.i  sliuwiiif;  itself 
absolute,  not  in  a  future  state,  but  upon  earth.  ,  .  ,  Then'  mhs  no  groutid 
to  ascribe  to  him  less  than  absolute  sovereignty  and  absoliik'  riithteouaness. 
If  the  mataes  lost  sight  of  those  great  qualities,  and  osgiMiihiti'il  hix  iinliire 
to  that  of  the  Canaanite  deities,  the  prophets  were  jn^tLtii'il  in  roniindin^ 
them  that  Jehovah  was  Israel's  God  before  they  knew  tlie  lj;uilini,  imd  thiit 
he  had  then  showed  hiuiBelf  a  God  ^  dJBerent  froni  these  '  ([>p.  73,  74). 

WeUliansen's  fourth  and  last  objection  is  : — 

"  (4.)  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  actual  monotlieism  which  is 
undoubtedly  presupposed  in  the  universal  moral  precepts  of  the  DecalopiB 
could  have  formed  the  foundation  of  a  national  reli^un.  It  wus  first 
developed  out  of  the  national  religion  at  the  downfall  of  the  nation,  and 
therenpoD  kept  its  hold  upon  the  people  in  an  artificial  iniiTiner  by  means  of 
the  idea  of  a  covenant  formed  by  the  God  of  the  universe  nith,  in  the  tiriit 
tnsUnce,  Ismel  alone." 

No  further  reply  seems  aecessary  to  an  allegation  so  purely 
subjective,  thaD  that  Professor  Wellhausen's  opinion  is  no  law 
to  other  persons. 

If,  then,  anything  whatever  is  certainly  !,nown  of  the 
Mosaic  age,  it  is  indubitably  established  that  the  prosaic  atk 
contained  tables  of  stone  on  which  were  engiaved  the  Ten 
Commandments.  These  were  treasured  in  the  most  saci-ed 
Apartment  of  the  sanctuary.  They  formed  the  basis  of  tlie 
covenant  between  Jehovah  and  Israel.  They  were  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  by  which  all 
further  enactments  were  regulated,  and  to  which  tliey  were 
Gupplementary.  They  were  believed  to  have  emunated  directly, 
and  even  verbally,  from  Jehovah  himself,  and  to  have  been  by 
bim  recorded  in  stone  to  indicate  their  perpetual,  binding 
force.  This  sacred  ark,  with  its  precious  contents,  was  snfely 
guarded  until  the  time  of  Solomon,  when  it  was  transferred  to 
the  temple  (I  Kings  viii.  6-9,  21 ;  2  Chroa  v.  7-10  ;  vi.  11, 
11).  It  is  atill  spoken  of  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah  (iii.  16),  and 
the  covenant  on  stone,  which  it  contained,  was  only  tu  be  super- 
seded by  the  law  written  on  the  heart  (xxxi.  32,  33  ;  see  also 
-  Chton.  XXXV.  3).     Under  these  ciixiumstances  it  is  impossible 
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that  these  commandments  should  not  have  been  carefully  and 
accurately  preserved  and  transmitted.  The  positive  state- 
ments in  the  Pentateuch  itself  that  Moses  wrote  certain  laws, 
Dr.  Bobertson  Smith  ^  seeks  to  limit  to  the  Decalogue,  but  in 
so  doing  acknowledges  that  there  is  definite  and  explicit 
testimony  that  he  did  at  least  write  it  Two  copies  of  these 
commandments  exist,  attached  to  different  codes  of  laws,  and, 
with  unimportant  variations,  are  identical  throughout  If 
monumental  and  historical  evidence  is  of  any  worth,  these  aie 
the  very  commandments  delivered  to  Moses.  And  this  conclu- 
sion is  not  to  be  set  aside  by  conjectures  of  the  critics,  which 
have  not  even  the  pretence  of  any  evidence  to  support  them.' 

These  things  being  so,  some  important  consequences  follow. 
The  sacredness  of  Horeb  to  Elijah  sprang  from  the  giving  of 
the  Ten  Commandments  on  its  summit ;  and  his  recognition  of 
the  God  of  Horeb  is  in  diametrical  opposition  to  the  woiship 
of  the  calves. 

But  thei*e  are  also  two  other  deductions  which  have  a  much 
wider  reach.  First,  Moses  had  a  far  more  exalted  conception 
of  Jehovah  than  is  allowed  to  him  in  these  Lectures.  The  God 
of  the  Ten  Commandments  is  a  being  of  whom  no  image  or 
representation  can  be  made  ;  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth 
and  sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is ;  the  exclusive  object  of  Israel's 
worship ;  a  God  of  truth,  punishing  iniquity,  and  who  lays  his 
demands  upon  the  affections  and  not  merely  upon  the  outward 
conduct,  expecting  the  love  of  his  worshippers,  and  forbidding 
them  to  covet  the  possessions  of  others.  The  religion  of  Israel 
began  on  this  high  plane,  so  far  as  divine  revelation  and 
requirements  are  concerned  And  the  prophets,  instead  of 
evolving  a  spiritual  religion  from  mere  political  ethics,  or 
something  lower  still,  simply  recalled  the  people  to  this  ancient 
standard,  and  enforced  upon  their  contemporaries  what  had 
already  been  taught  by  Moses. 

^  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jeicish  Chvrch,  p.  331. 

'  Snch  assertions  as  these  of  Wellhausen  cannot  be  dignified  by  the  name 
of  proofs,  nnless  his  word  is  to  be  taken  in  lieu  of  evidence :  **  Some  passages 
of  the  Decalogue  have  a  Deuteronomic  tinge,  e.y.  *  thy  stranger  that  is  within 
thy  gates'  (Ex.  xx.  10),  *out  of  the  house  of  bondage'  (ver.  2),  and  the 
whole  of  ver.  6/'  How  does  he  know  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  Deotero- 
nomy  received  its  tinge  from  the  Decalogue  ?  '*  The  reason  for  the  law  of 
the  Sabbath  in  ver.  1 1  first  came  from  the  last  redacteur  of  the  Pentateuch.'* 
— JahrhUc/ier  filr  Deulsdie  Theologies  xxi.  p.  668. 
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SecoDtlly,  the  Decalogue  afibrds  palpable  instancea  of  laws 
well  known,  and  of  the  highest  authority,  which  were  flagrantly 
disregarded.  Every  apostasy  to  Baal  and  Ashtoreth  in  the 
period  of  the  Judges  was  in  open  violation  of  the  first  command- 
ment. It  was,  as  Dr.  Robertson  Smith  concedes,  a  falling  away 
to  the  service  of  the  gods  of  their  enemies,  which  endangered 
the  very  existence  of  the  religion  of  Jehovah.  It  was  a 
departure  from  the  fundamental  law  of  Israel,  even  on  the  low 
ground  assumed  by  the  critics  themselves  that  Jehovah  was 
but  a  national  deity  like  Chemosh  or  Milcom.  And  if  Ahab 
could  persuade  himself  that  worshipping  the  god  of  a  friendly 
state  was  no  violation  of  this  commandment,  this  is  but  a  fresh 
illustration  of  tlie  point  In  question.  The  second  command- 
ment was  broken  by  Aaron  at  the  very  foot  of  Sinai,  by  the 
idolater  Micab  and  the  renegade  Danites,  and  by  the  ten  tribes 
which  followed  Jeroboam  iu  the  worship  of  the  calvea  If 
there  could  be  these  notorious  violations  of  covenant  laws,  cut 
ia  stone  and  deposited  in  the  ark,  what  becomes  of  the  argu- 
ment that  the  non-existence  of  a  statute  may  be  inferred  from 
the  persistent  disregard  of  it  X 

'These  two  principles,  thus  established,  completely  overtam 
this  recent  critical  hypothesis  from  its  foundations,  and  de- 
molish its  reconstructed  history  of  Israel's  religion.  The  ark 
of  the  covenant  is  an  invincible  ai^ument  of  its  utter  falsity. 

Dr.  Itobertson  Smith  undertakes  (p.  109)  to  divide  the 
liistories  of  the  Old  Testament  into  distinct  groups,  and  to 
^ign  to  each  a  separate  legal  standard  according  to  the  period 
in  which  it  was  written : — 

"The  l&t«Bt  kUtoiy  ID  the  Books  of  Chronicles  presupposes  the  whole 
PfDtateuch ;  the  main  thread  of  the  Books  of  Ein)^  accepts  the  standsTd 
of  the  Book  of  Deateronorny,  but  knows  nothinf;  of  the  Lexitical  legislBtion ; 
u](i  older  narratiTea  now  incorporated  in  the  Kings — as,  for  example,  the 
Hislories  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  which  everj  one  can  see  to  be  ancient  and 
(^i«linct  documenta — know  nothing  of  Ibe  Deut«ronoinic  law  of  the  one 
iltar,  and,  like  Elijah  himself,  are  indifferent  even  to  the  worship  of  the 
golden  calfn.  These  older  narratives,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  Books  of 
°uiiuel  and  Jndgea,  accept  as  fitting  and  normal  a  stamp  of  warship  closely 
■uodelled  on  the  reli^on  of  the  patriarchs  as  it  is  depicted  in  Genesis,  or 
Wd  on  the  ancient  law  of  £x.  xx.  2-1,  where  Jehovah  promises  to  meet 
»'ith  his  people  and  bless  them  at  the  altars  of  earth  or  unhewn  stone 
which  stand  in  all  comera  of  the  land,  on  every  spot  where  Jehovah  has  set 
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The  histories  of  Elijah  and  Elisha  are  not  indifferent  to  Uie 
worship  of  the  golden  calves;  and  they  would  not  have  been 
modelled  on  the  religiou  of  the  patriarchs  if  they  were;  In  the 
entire  lives  of  these  two  prophets  there  is  but  one  recorded 
act  of  sacrifice,  the  miraculous  test  of  Jehovah's  Godhead  at 
(_!armcL  If  a  sweeping  conclusion  ia  to  be  drawo  from  this 
single  fact,  it  would  certainly  be  as  natural  to  infer  that  the; 
chose  to  abstain  from  sacrifice  on  ordinary  occasions,  inasmuch 
as  they  were  debarred  from  the  central  sanctuary,  as  that  they 
actually  did  sacrifice  in  various  parts  of  the  land,  though  this 
13  nowhere  intimated  in  the  narrative. 

It  is  plainly,  however,  a  venturesome  affirmation  that  Deu- 
teronomy was  unknown,  or  even  the  Levitical  law,  when  these 
narratives  were  framed.  Elijah's  first  word  to  the  idolatrous 
kiiig,  "There  shall  be  no  rain"  (1  Kings  xviL  1),  is  in  precise 
conformity  with  the  threatening  in  Ueut.  xL  16,  17.  The 
material  for  sacrifice  and  its  manipulation  (xviii.  23,  S3), 
accords  with  the  requirements  of  the  law,  even  to  the  use  ot 
its  technical  terms  (Lev.  i.  6-8  ;  ix.  16) ;  its  time  was  fixed  b; 
that  of  the  daily  meat-oflering  (xviii.  29,  36),  which  was  pre- 
sented both  evening  and  morning  (2  Kings  iii.  20),  i^reeably 
to  Ex.  xxix.  38-41 ;  its  consumption  by  Sre  from  the  Lord 
(xviiL  24,  38)  has  its  counterpart  in  Lev,  ix.  24.  Indeed, 
almost  all  the  miracles  in  these  narratives  bear  a  striking  re- 
eeinblonce  to  those  of  the  Pentateuch ;  e.g.  the  supematunl 
supply  of  food  (xviL  6;  xix.  6;  comp.  Ex.  xvi.  12)  and  of 
water  (2  Kings  iii.  17 ;  comp.  Num.  xx.  8) ;  necessary  things 
made  to  last  for  an  indefinite  period  (1  Kings  xviL  14 ;  comp 
l)eat  xxix.  5) ;  fire  to  consume  the  prophet's  adversaries 
(2  Kings  i.  10,  12;  comp.  Num  xL  1;  xvi.  35);  the  Lord's 
"taking"  him  to  heaven  (ii.  3  ff.;  comp.  Gen.  v.  24) ;  dividing 
thu  Jordan  (il  8, 14;  comp.  Ex.  xiv.  21;  Josh.  iv.  23) ;  healing 
the  waters  (ii.  31;  comp.  Ex.  xv.  25) ;  the  promise  of  a  son  to 
tti6  Shunammite  (iv.  16;  comp.  Gen.  xviii  10);  the  infliction 
(if  leprosy  on  Gehazi  (v.  27  ;  comp.  l^um.  xil  10') ;  the  healing 
of  Noaman  (v.  10;  comp.  Num.  xii.  13;  Lev.  xiv.  7,  %)\ 
gUEoded  by  angels  (vi.  17;  compi  Gen.  xxxil  1,2);  smiting 

'  "Leprooi  •■  mow"  ocean  only  in  tbeae  paangea  mad  in  Ex.  W.  S- 
Aiid  in  HHn«  other  iiutancca  hers  adilDoed  tbo  identity  of  ohirMtcriitic 
uxpnMuiiDB  Mill*  foToe  la  tb*  unilanty  of  the  incident*. 
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with  liliii<liiess  (vi.  18;  comp.  Gen.  xix,  11),  Even  if  it  should 
be  charged  that  these  are  legends  and  not  real  occurrences, 
such  stories  could  only  have  originated  among  a  people  familiar 
with  the  narratives  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  slaughter  of  the 
priests  of  Baal  (1  Kings  xviii.  40)  was  in  obedience  to  Deut. 
xiiL  9,  xviL  5.  Elijah's  visit  to  Horeb  implies  all  that  made 
this  mountain  sacred  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  and  his  fast 
of  forty  days  and  forty  nights  (xix.  8)  has  its  parallel  in  Ex. 
xxxiv.  28.  The  law  concerning  one  devoted  to  utter  destruc- 
tion (xi.  42)  is  found  Lev.  xxvii.  29.  Naboth's  refusal  to  part 
wiih  his  vineyard  (xxi,  3)  is  based  on  Lev,  xxv.  2.1 ;  comp. 
Num.  xxxvi  8,  9.  The  forms  of  law  were  observed  in  the 
judicial  murder  of  Naboth  (xxi.  10).  The  accu-'satioD  was 
based  on  Ex.  xxiL  28,  which  Dr.  Robertson  Smith  considers 
ancient;  but  the  two  witnesses  are  in  conformity  with  Num. 
XXXV.  30,  Deut.  xvii.  6,  7,  xix.  15  ;  and  the  mode  of  inflicting 
tlie  sentence  with  Deut.  xiil  10,  xxvii.  5.  Micaiah  (xxii.  17) 
adopts  the  language  of  Moses  (Num.  xxvii  1 7),  and,  ver.  28, 
declares  his  readiness  to  abide  by  the  test  given  of  a  true 
prophet  (Deut.  xviii.  22).  The  double  portion  which  Elisha 
asks  (2  Kings  iL  9),  was  the  legal  inheritance  of  a  first-boni 
son  (Deut  xxL  17).  Hie  infliction  upon  the  children  at 
Bethel  (ver.  24)  is  in  accordance  with  Lev.  xxvi.  22.  Persons 
were  made  servants  for  debt  (iv.  1;  comp.  Lev.  xxv.  39,  40). 
The  Sabbath  and  new-moon  were  obser\'ed  (iv.  23  ;  see  Lev. 
xxiii.  3  ;  Num.  xxviii.  11),  and  presentation  was  made  of  the 
first-fruits  (iv.  42;*  see  Nnm.  xviii.  12,  13 ;  Deut  xviii  4,  5) ; 
but,  in  the  absence  of  a  lawful  sanctuary,  the  "  holy  convoca- 
tion "  assembled  about  the  prophet,  and  his  devout  adherents 
brought  the  first-fruits  to  him  as  to  one  who,  for  the  time, 
"ministered  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."  2  Kings  v.  7  borrows 
from  Deut  xxxil  39,  The  king,  no  doubt,  recognised  in  the- 
horrid  transaction  (vi  28,  29)  the  fulfilment  of  Lev.  xxvi,  iv, 
Deut.  xxviii  53,  and  was  the  more  exasperated  against  Elisha 
in  consequence.  "Make  windows  in  heaven"  (vii  2,  19) 
iilludes  to  Gen.  vii  II,  and  is  equivalent  to  saying,  "  Send  a 
dtrluLie  of  bread."  The  law  of  leprosy  was  enforced  even  in  a 
time  of  siege  (vii  3 ;  comp.  Lev,  xiit.  46 ;  Nuni,  v.  2). 
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Xow,  it  is  not  heie  affirmed  that  any  one  of  these  allimons,  ot 
all  taken  together,  amount  to  an  invincible  demonstratioo  of 
tlie  existence  of  Deuteronomy  and  of  tlie  Levitical  law  before 
the  time  of  Elijah  and  EUsba,  or  that  they  admit  of  no  other 
possible  explanation ;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  these  allnsions 
are  as  numerous  and  clear  as  could  reasonably  be  expected  if 
Deuteronomy  and  Leviticus  were  then  already  known;  that 
110  prejudice  can  possibly  arise  against  the  common  belief  on 
this  subject  from  any  deficiency  in  such  allusions;  and  that 
the  presumption  which  they  naturally  create  in  its  favour  \i 
not  to  be  ministerially  set  aside,  but  only  by  the  production 
of  counter  evidence  of  a  decisive  nature,  and  this  does  not 
exist 

The  Doctor  tells  us  further  that  "  the  main  thread  of  the 
Books  ofKings  .  .  .  knows  nothing  of  the  Levitical  legislatba" 
It  has  always  been  thought  difficult  to  prove  a  negative;  but 
tile  critics  do  it  without  the  slightest  trouble.  Any  witness 
who  did  not  see  the  culprit  commit  the  deed,  ought,  in  their 
judgment,  to  convince  the  jury  of  his  innocence.  It  would 
certainly  be  very  stupid  in  any  one  lo  adduce  the  absence  of 
classical  quotations  from  the  volume  before  us  in  proof  that 
the  Doctor  knows  nothing  of  the  classics.  He  abstained  from 
such  quotations  simply  because  he  found  no  occaeion  to  make 
them  in  the  course  of  his  discussion.  If  the  sacred  historian 
had  uo  reason  for  speaking  of  the  distinctive  requirements  of 
the  Levitical  law,  the  fact  of  his  not  mentioning  them  has  no 
significance.  His  silence  respecting  them  is  no  ai;gument  that 
he  was  not  aware  of  their  existence,  or  that  he  did  not  recog- 
nise their  binding  authority.  No  adverse  conclusion  can  be 
drawn  unless  something  is  positively  said,  which  is  incom- 
patible with  the  existence  of  the  law  or  with  the  writer's 
knowledge  of  its  existence. 

But  do  the  Books  of  Kings,  in  fact,  know  nothing  of  the 
Levitical  law?  The  elaborate  description  of  Solomon's 
temple  and  its  vessels  (1  Kings  vl  vii.),  and  the  entry  into  it 
of  the  glory  of  the  I/)rd  (viil  10,  1 1).  presupposes  the  account 
of  the  Mosaic  tabernacle  and  its  furniture  (Ex,  xxv.  ff.; 
xxxvi.  fif.).  The  correspondence,  not  only  in  general  plan  but 
in  a  multitude  of  details,  is  so  exact  and  pervadinii  tli^t  ^^^ 
must  of  necessity  have  been  derived  from  the  other.     The 
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temple  ia  either  an  enlarged  tabernacle,  built  of  more    solid 
materials ;  or  else  the  tabernacle  ia  reduced  in  size  from  the 
temple,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  being  transported  from  place  to 
place.     The  moat  radical  critics  do  not  shrink  from  the  latter 
alternative.     They  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  the  account 
in  Exodus  of  the  Mosaic  tabernacle   is  altogether  fictitious ; 
that  it  is  a  purely  imaginary  structure,  to  which  no  reality 
t;ver  corresponded ;    that  its  measures  and   arrangements  are 
mere  deductions  from  the  temple  of  Solomon.    But  altogether 
apart  from  such  a  wholesale  and  unwarrantable  challenge  of 
the  truthfulness  of  a  narrative,  which  has  every  appearance  of 
being  historical,  and  has  always  been  so  regarded,  no  motive 
has  ever  been  shown  for  snob  a  fiction.     It  must  surely  have 
been  a  most  dreaty  exercise  of  the  imagination  to  figure  out 
all  the  boards  and  curtains  and  coverings  and  loops  and  taches 
and  pillars  and  sockets  and  bars  and  hooks  and  fillets  and 
tiangings,  and  to  record  them  in  long  and  wearisome  detail, 
as  though  each  minute  particular  was  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence, when,  in  point  of  fact,  the  whole  thing  was  utterly 
baseless ;  and  the  building,  in  regard  to  which  so  much  pains 
was  taken  to  invent  and  circulate  a  false  account,  bad  ceased 
to  exist  ages  before,  and  was  no  longer  of  any  present,  practical 
interest     But  if  these  details  are  real  and  genuine,  and  re- 
present the  actual  tabernacle  of  Mosea,  then  this  portion  of 
the  Levitical  law,  at  least,  must  have  been  in  the  possession 
not  only  of   tbe  author  of  Kings,  but  of   the   architect  of 
Solomon's  temple. 

Further,  the  altar  in  use  before  tbe  temple  was  built  had 
horns  (1  Kings  L  60, 61 ;  ii.  28),  and  accordingly  waa  conformed 
to  the  regulation,  Ex.  xxvii.  2.     Solomon's  temple  was  com- 
pleted in  the  eighth  month  of  the  year  (1  Kings  vL  38) ;  but 
in  order  to  add  impressiveness  to  its  dedication,  this  waa  fixed 
at  the  time  of  the  annual  feast  in  the  seventh  month  (viiL  2), 
Jeroboam  changed  the  month  in  tbe  northern  kingdom,  thus 
fixing  the  feast  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the    eighth  month 
(1  Kings  xil   32,  33).     The  proper  time  for   its   celebration 
waa  therefore,  according  to  the  Book  of  Kings,  the  fifteenth, 
day  of  tbe  seventh  month,  as  it  is  defined  Lev.  xxiii.  34  ;  Num. 
xxix.  1 2.     Neither  the  month  nor  the  day  is  named  in  Deutero- 
nomy <8ee  ivi  13  If.) ;  and  according  to  the  critics  this  is  one 
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of  the  later  innovations  of  the  Levitical  law,  the  day  of  the 
observance  having  previously  been  free,  and  regulated  by  the 
season,  "We  are  also  told  that  there  is  no  indication  of  a 
priestly  hierarchy  in  Denteronomy,  that  all  Levitea  could  be 
priests,  and  all  stood  upon  a  level.  But  2  Kings  xii.  10,  xxii. 
4,  8,  make  mention  of  the  high  priest;  xxiii.  4,  xxv.  18, o( 
priests  of  tlie  second  order ;  and  1  Kings  viii.  4,  of  priests  and 
Levites  as  distinct  classes.  We  also  read  repeatedly  of  Abiathar 
the  priest,  Zadok  the  priest,  Jehoiada  the  priest,  Urijah  the 
priest,  Hilkiah  the  priest,  who  were  successively  at  the  head 
of  the  sacerdotal  body.  All  this  is  manifestly  governed  by  the 
Levitical  law.  According  to  2  Kings  xxiii.  9,  the  dii-ection  given 
in  Deut.  xviii.  6-S,  as  the  Doctor  iuteiprets  it,*  was  disobeyed. 
which  is  a  fresh  reason  for  questioning  the  accui-acy  of  his 
interpretation.  But  apart  from  this,  unleavened  bread  is  here 
spoken  of  as  the  provision  of  priests ;  of  this  Deuteronomy 
says  nothing,  but  we  find  it  stated  over  and  over  in  Lev.  iL  10, 
11,  vi.  16-18,  vii,  10,  X.  12.  In  2  Kings  xiL  16,*  the  trespaaa 
and  sin  offerings  are  spoken  of,  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
Levitical  law ;  so  are  the  meat-offerings  (1  Kings  viii.  64).  and 
the  morning  and  evening  daily  sacrifice,  and  the  sprinkling  of 
sacrificial  blood  (2  Kings  xvi.  13,  15).  King  Uzziah,  when  a 
leper,  was  dealt  with  (2  Kings  xv.  5)  according  to  the  \vs. 
Lev,  xiii.  46,  wliicb  is  alluded  to  but  not  given  in  Deut.  xxiv.  8. 
So  far,  therefore,  from  the  Books  of  Kings  knowing  nothing 
of  the  T.£vitical  legislation,  and  accepting  only  the  standard  of 
the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  they  follow  the  law  of  Leviticus 
whenever  they  have  occasion  to  mention  anything  which  foils 
within  llie  scope  of  that  law.  They  sliow  acquaintance  with 
its  sanctuary,  its  calendar,  its  priesthood,  and  its  ritual.  That 
critic  must  be  hard  to  please  who  asks  for  anything  more 

'   Thf  Old  Tfslmv'nt  in  thr  Jntiah  Chmch,  p.  .162. 

^  This  poisa^f  upeaks  oE  "  treBptus-otTering  moii«y  and  lia-offering  moDty." 
The  former  odoiiU  of  B  rendy  eipUoittiDn  (Lev.  v.  15-19  ;  Num.  t.  T.8|. 
WliDt  is  meuit  by  Bin.oQering  money  a  more  doubtfuL  It  bns  beca  cod- 
jectured  to  be  money  given  to  the  priest  for  tlie  piircbaae  of  the  vietJD.  * 
portion  ot  which  bMime  bis  perqui<ite  in  return  for  this  Berrioc,  or  ■  gill ' 
voluDtarily  beatowed  upon  the  oBiciatiog  priect  (Num.  v.  10).  But.  ha*e>M' 
this  may  be,  tlie  Doctor's  idea,  that  it  was  &  money -equivAlent  paid  bjlbt 
trnnsgresBor  for  hia  sin,  is  palpably  faUe.  This  has  no  annloity  in  the  whok 
Old  Teatunont,  in  abhorrent  t«  all  IsraBlitishideas.  and  is  justly  chamctMHcd 
by  himself  as  "  a  groaa  case  of  aimony  "  {The  OUi  TrslamrHt  in  lie  Ja^ 
Chunk,  p.  25i). 
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When,  in  the  paiagraph  already  quoted,  the  Doctor  iinds 
iillusion  in  "  the  ancient  law  of  £x.  xx.  24,"  to  "  the  altars  oC 
earth  or  unhewn  stone  which  stand  in  all  comers  of  the  land," 
he  is  plainly  substituting  his  own  interpretation  of  the  law  for 
the  law  it8el£  That  surely  would  not  be  "  closely  modelled  on 
the  religion  of  the  patriarchs  as  it  is  depicted  in  Genesis:" 
for  the  patriarchal  family  was  a  unit,  and  offered  its  worship 
at  a  single  altar.  Though  in  their  wanderings  altars  were 
successively  reared  by  them  in  vafious  places,  each  was  for  the 
time  their  exclusive  sanctuary.  Nor  does  it  correspond  any 
better  with  the  state  of  things  in  the  time  of  Moses.  The  ark 
of  Jehovah  then  "  led  the  march  of  Israel."  The  Doctor  speaks 
of  "the  first  b^nninga  of  [Israel's]  national  oiganisation 
centering  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  ark."  "  The  sanctuary  of 
Jehovah"  was  "  the  final  seat  of  judgment"  {p.  36),  And  he 
strenuously  insists  upon  the  vast  importance  of  the  national 
senseof  unity  thus  created  in  its  contrast  with  "  a  multitude 
of  local  cults  without  national  significance  "  (p.  40).  If  now 
this  law  was  given  to  Moses  at  Sinai,  as  it  claims  to  have  been 
(Ex.  XX,  23  ff.),  and  was  written  and  acted  upon  by  Moses 
himself  (xxiv,  4),  and  specific  injunctions  were  given  by  him 
in  respect  to  it  (DeuL  ixvii.  5,  6)  which  were  obeyed  by  his 
successor  (Joah.  viii.  30,  31),  and  through  all  this  period,  by 
the  Doctor's  own  admission,  the  host  of  Israel  had  but  one 
central  sanctuary,  the  sanctuary  of  the  ark,  and  if,  furthermore, 
the  consciousness  of  national  unity  thus  produced  was  of  vital 
consequence  to  Israel  as  a  people,  and  as  the  people  of  Jehovah, 
— we  sui-ely  have  a  right  to  assume  that  the  law  ia  to  be 
interpreted  in  conformity  with  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  was  enacted,  and  with  the  practice  of  Moses  himself 
under  it. 

If,  further,  the  language  of  the  statute  be  examined,  there 
is  nothing  in  it  to  require  the  assumption  that  a  plurality  of 
co-existing  altars  is  intended.  The  terms  are  in  the  singular 
number  throughout — an  altar  of  earth,  an  altar  of  stone,  mine 
altar,  place  (not  "  places,"  as  in  the  Authorised  Version) — 
and  are  quite  consistent  with  the  view  that  but  one  altar 
at  a  time  was  meant  at  each  successive  place  of  encampment, 
or  wherever  God  might  subsequently  appoint  If  a  multi- 
plicity of  altars,  as  opposed  to  one  common  sanctuary  for  all 
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[srael,  is  deaoted  by  this  law,  this  cannot  be  inferred  from  tlie 
language  used.  It  can  only  be  established  by  proving  that 
in  actual  fact  Jehovah  recorded  his  name  at  different  places 
aimultaneoualy.  The  whole  matter  was  governed  by  fixed 
principles  and  rigidly  confined  within  plainly  marked  limits. 
Unlimited  discretion  was  never  accorded  to  men  to  buUd  altars 
and  establish  sanctuaries  at  their  own  pleasure  or  convenience. 
And,  apart  from  supernatural  manifestations  or  extraoidiiury 
emergencies,  there  was  from  Moaes  to  Malachi  but  one 
divinely  sanctioned  and  permanent  sanctuary,  the  sanctuary 
of  the  ark,  and  but  one  legitimate  altar  of  sacrifice,  the  altar 
in  its  court 

But,  we  are  told  (p.  393),  "  the  climax  of  absurdity  is 
reached  "  when  this  law  of  an  altar  of  earth  or  of  whole  stones 
is  regarded  as  comprehending  the  brazen  altar  of  the  taber- 
nacle and  the  temple.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  wherein  the 
absurdity  lies.  The  construction  of  the  altar  remains  unchanged 
It  is  simply  encased  in  a  frame  overlaid  with  brass,  to  mark 
it  as  belonging  to  the  tabernacle  court,  of  which  brass  was  tLe 
dominant  and  characteristic  metal  ;  and  likewise  to  suggest 
that  the  altar,  renewed  at  each  station  on  their  march,  was 
still  substantially  tlie  same  altar,  for  it  had  the  same  external 
covering,  and  stood  in  the  some  sacred  surroundings.  That 
neither  priests  nor  worshippers  saw  any  "  absurdity  "  in  this 
appears  from  the  fact  that  the  altar  continued  to  be  built  of 
"  whole  stones  according  to  the  law  "  in  each  successive  temple, 
and  as  long  as  the  temple  stood  (1  Mace.  iv.  47  ;  Josephus, 
Against  Apion,  L  22  ;  comp.  also  his  Jewish  War,  v.  5,  6). 

The  Doctor,  however  (pp.  110-112),  thinks  himself  absolved 
in  his  discussion  of  the  work  of  the  prophets,  from  any  "  de- 
tailed inquiry  as  to  how  much  of  the  Fentateuchal  Law  vraa 
already  known."  The  Pentateuch,  even  if  extant,  "  was  prac- 
tically a  buried  book."  The  question  of  its  Mosaic  authorship  is 
accordingly  of  no  significance  in  the  history  and  religion  of 
Israel,  and  may  be  left  on  one  side  while  attention  is  directed 
to  things  that  "  had  practical  place  and  recognition  in  Israel." 

"  We  have  not  found  occasion  to  speak  of  Moses  as  the  suthot  of  i 
written  code,  and  to  inquire  how  much  bis  code  cont^ed,  because  the  hb- 
tory  itself  makes  it  plain  that  his  central  importance  for  early  Israel  did 
not  lie  in  hi&  writings,  but  in  his  practical  office  as  a  judge  who  stood  fur 


Masatc  aHthorship  of  ike  Pentalendi. 

4.  wt\t  Iwfor.  God,  .nd  brmieht  theu  bard  am  b.fore  Him  a  He 
iMctimry"  (Ex.  xvui.  19  j  nxiii.  0  j,^.). 

Cm.  Uien,  Ibe  bare  fact  that  Moses  emrcised  the  office  of 
judge,  and  was  the  medium  of  divine  commiuiicatioiis  to  the 
people,  be  so  important,  end  yet  the  jndgments  which  he 
actually  Kudenid,  and  the  messages  which  he  delivered  to  the 
people  as  fi-om  God.  be  of  no  account  ?  Can  the  tribunal  at 
the  sanctuary  have  been  so  weighty  an  affair,  and  the  regula- 
tions which  governed  its  decisions  not  worth  considerin»I  In 
onier  to  estimate  the  value  of  that  tribunal,  and  its  influence 
m  shaping  the  ourient  life  of  Ismel,  precisely  what  wo  most 
need  to  know  is  what  was  the  system  of  justice  therein  re- 
presented, what  sort  of  oases  came  before  it,  and  upon  what 
pnnciples  they  were  settled.  This  will  give  an  iusiolit  into 
the  usages  and  ideas  of  the  people,  and  the  management  of 
their  affairs,  that  can  be  gained  in  no  other  way.  The  civil 
code  introduced  by  Moses,  and  the  ordinances  of  womhip 
appointed  by  him,  furnish  the  needed  starting-point  in  the 
study  of  the  institutions  and  life  of  Israel.  There  is  just  the 
•ame  authority  for  referring  these  to  Moses  as  there  is  for  be- 
lieving that  he  acted  as  judge  and  leader  of  Israel  in  their 
coinmg  forth  from  Egypt  The  whole  subse.,uent  history  un- 
loliU  from  this  fi.ted  point,  is  detBrrained  by  it,  and  cannot  be 
properly  understood  without  it.  The  I'entateuch  was  not  a 
■  boned  book  "  because  some  of  its  statutes  mny  not  have  lieen 
ngidly  enforced  in  aU  the  troublous  and  degenerate  periods 
that  followed.  The  very  statutes  that  were  temporarily  oli- 
•cnied  are  needed  to  set  those  periods  of  defection  in  their  tnie 
lishl.  What  would  be  thought  of  that  historian  of  Roman  Law 
»Iio  should  set  aside  all  consideration  of  the  coda  of  Justinian 
because  in  the  dUorders  and  disll-aotions  of  later  ages  some  of 
lis  pravMions  were  tompomrily  overborne,  and  only  slowly 
tose  to  full  recognition  again  in  later  jurispmdence  ? 

But  the  Doctor  presents  us  with  an  a  prhri  argument, 
•hichcaaily  disposes  of  the  whole  matter  and  obviates  the 
aeceaoty  of  a  kborions  examination  into  the  facts  :— 

"  n  in  p.rfwily  elM,  tlo.t  tbo  grmt  mm  of  Le.itioil  leeiil.Uon.  ,iil  iu 
niM  raurdy  mu.lrooiri  for  lb,  «ncl«Tr  »t  lh«  «rk  and  lb.  [„i,>i.  „r 
«•  taw*  of  iareo.  caanol  b.v»  had  pnaloil  currCTi,  u,d  recogiiiiloo  in 
»>  imUim.  kingdoai.     The  priests  ooald  act  bai-e  .tultlBed  lbeia«,lt«.  by 
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iccepting  the  autboritj  of  &  code  according  to  which  tbeir  whole  wonhip 
wu  whieDiatic.  .  .  .  The  same  OTgument  pro?ea  that  the  codeof  Dentno- 
nom;  wbb  nnknowD,  for  it  also  treuts  all  the  northern  ganctuuicB  u 
schismatic  and  heathenish,  acknowledging  but  one  place  of  lawful  pilgriiu- 
Bge  for  all  the  seed  of  Jacob." 

And  BO  it  might  be  argued  that  no  rogue  woiiM  ever  stnltiTv 
himself  in  a  court  of  justice  by  admitting  the  validity  of  laws 
which  make  him  a  criminal  and  pronounce  his  doom.  Thi: 
ten  tribes  hod  undoubtedly  the  most  powerful  inducemeDte 
to  deny  and  to  renounce  the  authority  of  the  laws  of  Moses,  if 
it  was  possible  for  them  to  do  so.  But  if  we  find  them  living 
iinder  these  very  institutions,  only  modified  by  being  blended 
with  their  idolatry;  if  we  find  evidence,  in  their  departures 
from  Mosaic  requirements,  that  they  nevertheless  confess  their 
divine  original  and  tbeir  binding  obligation ;  then  the  streu 
of  their  motive  to  do  otherwise  but  renders  the  confession 
that  is  wrung  from  them  more  significants  The  question  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  Mosaic  legislation  is  all-impoitant  in 
its  bearing  00  all  the  subsequent  stages  of  Israelitish  history, 
and  is  only  to  be  settled  by  a  direct  appeal  to  the  facts  in  the 
case. 

We  are  referred  in  these  Lectures  (p.  1 1 7)  to  two  chapters  in 
the  Bible  as  authority  for  the  state  of  things  in  the  northern 
kingdom, — Deut.  xxxiii.,  "  the  so-called  blessing  of  Moses," 
and  Joah.  xxiv.  It  is  refreshing  to  find  some  firm  footing  in 
this  dismal  quE^mire,  to  which  everything  has  been  reduced 
by  the  critics.  And  there  are  two  points  in  these  chapten 
which  are  well  worthy  of  consideration.  The  priesthood  is 
distinctly  attributed  to  Levi  (Dent.  xxxiiL  8, 10),  and  notwith- 
standing this  the  fact  is  that  in  the  ten  tribes  the  priests  weie 
taken  indiscriminately  from  all  the  people,  and  "  were  not  of 
the  sons  of  Levi "  (1  Kings  xii  31  ;  xiii  33).  And  Josh.  xxiv. 
36  tells  us  of  "  the  book  of  the  law  of  God,"  which  was  already 
in  existence  in  the  time  of  Joshua,  for  he  wrote  in  it  an  account 
of  that  solemn  day  which  was  passed  in  Shechem.  So  that 
Israel,  halting  between  Jehovah  and  Baal  in  the  days  of 
Elijah,  was  confessedly  in  possession  of  the  book  of  the  law  of 
God  and  of  Joshua's  serious  and  tender  admonitions. 

And  here  we  must  join  issue  with  the  statement  on  pa^ 
115  :— 
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"  In  the  time  of  Amos  and  Hosea  tbe  truest  hearts  and  best  tliinken  of 
larael  did  not  yet  interpret  Jehovah's  dealings  with  bis  people  in  the  light 
of  Che  Deateronomic  and  Leritical  laws  ;  they  did  not  judge  of  IsTaeTi 
oMience  by  the  principle  of  the  ooe  sonctnaiy  or  the  standatd  of  Aaronio 


This  is  not  to  be  decided  magisterially  by  one  flourish  of  the 
pen.  Let  ns  put  together  the  scattered  hints  which  these 
prophets  afford  U8  on  this  subject,  that  we  may  obtain,  as  far 
as  we  can,  an  accurate  idea  of  the  divine  standard  of  duty  which 
then  prevailed.  According  to  Amos  ii.  4,  the  great  crime  of 
Judah,  for  which  a  terrible  penalty  awaits  them  that  the  Lord 
will  not  turn  away,  is  that  "  they  have  despised  the  law  of  the 
Lord,  and  have  not  kept  liis  commandments."  Hosea  (viii.  1), 
iu  the  name  of  God,  denounces  swift  vengeance  upon  Israel, 
"  because  they  have  transgressed  my  covenant,  and  trespassed 
against  my  law."  Tliis  "  law  of  Jehovah,"  then,  to  which  both 
these  prophets  alike  appeal,  waa  common  to  both  kingdoms, 
and  both  were  culpable  and  obnoxious  to  the  severest  judgments 
for  violating  it.  In  Hos.  iv.  6,  according  to  the  Doctor's  own 
understanding  of  the  verse,  the  priests  are  charged  with  having 
forgotten  the  law  of  their  God ;  and  in  ver.  5  the  prophets  are 
involved  with  them  in  a  like  condemnation.  "  Thus  Hosea, 
no  less  than  Amos,  places  himself  in  direct  opposition  to  all 
tlie  leaders  of  the  religious  life  of  his  nation"  (p.  156). 

And  yet  both  priests  and  prophets  are  spoken  of  as  charged 
with  sacred  functions,  and  are  not  the  objects  of  an  indiscri- 
minate denunciation.  The  priests  were  intrusted  with  the 
ad  minis  tratiou  of  the  law.  It  was  theirs  to  declare  God's  law 
to  the  people,  and  exercise  the  highest  judicial  functions  under 
it.  Hence,  when  Hosea  would  by  one  stroke  set  foith  the 
extreme  of  presumptuous  daring  and  hopeless  obduracy  that 
possessed  the  people,  so  that  it  was  useless  \a  labour  longer 
for  their  correction,  he  says  (iv.  4),  "  Thy  people  are  as  they  that 
strive  with  the  priest.'"  The  form  of  expression  is  peculiar 
and  highly  significant.     The  censure  which  he  passes  upon 

'  The  text  of  this  clause  needanocon-ectioD,  least  of  all  any  such  bungling 
emendation  aa  those  which  the  Doctor  gravely  diBciisses  (p.  406).  The 
illuiion  to  the  priests'  judicial  fnoction,  caapled  with  the  thought,  which  at 
uncB  prtsenta  itself  to  the  prophet's  mind,  of  their  cul|>ahle  nnfaithfulneaa 
to  thii  hightmst,  leads  to  the  denunciation,  ver.  &, — the  auppressed  thought, 
which  links  vers.  4  and  S,  coming  to  fall  expression  in  ver.  6. 
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the  people  is  not  that  of  resistance  to  the  priesthood ;  for,  con* 
sidering  the  character  of  the  priests,  as  that  is  described  im- 
mediately after,  such  resistance  might  be  in  many  cases  HgUy 
commendable.  But  they  are  "  as  they  that  strive  with  tlie 
priest;"  they  are  compared  to  bold  and  reckless  men,  who 
resist  the  ofiBcers  of  law,  and  refuse  submission  to  the  authority 
of  the  supreme  tribunal.  It  was  in  fact  this  prerogative  of 
the  priesthood  which  gave  such  fearful  point  to  the  charge  al- 
ready cited,  that  they  whose  duty  it  was  to  teach  and  to  enforce 
the  law  had  themselves  foi^otten  it,  so  that  the  people  were 
destroyed  in  consequence,  and  God  rejected  these  nnfaithful 
priests  from  being  priests  to  Him  any  longer.  So,  too,  while 
the  prophets  are  rebuked  and  threatened,  and  there  were  those 
to  whom  prophecy  was  a  trade,  and  whose  only  coucem  waa 
to  get  their  bread  (Am.  vii.  12), — just  as  there  were  those 
who  craved  the  priest's  ofBce  for  a  living  (1  Sam.  ii.  36),— 
the  sacred  character  and  functions  of  prophets  are  dis- 
tinctly set  forth.  They  are  immediate  messengers  of 
God,  to  whom  he  makes  confidential  disclosures  of  all  his 
purposes  (Am.  iii.  7),  and  through  whom  he  declares  his  will 
and  purposes  to  men  (Hos,  vi.  6  ;  xii,  10).'  Amos  (iL  11, 13) 
includes  among  God's  distinguishing  benefits  to  Israel  his 
raising  up  prophets  of  their  sons,  and  charges  them  with  the 
sin  of  having  "commanded  the  prophets,  saying.  Prophesy 
not."  Amos,  no  doubt,  intends  to  associate  himself  with  the 
prophets  who  were  thus  obstructed  iu  the  performance  of  their 
divine  commission ;  for,  though  not  by  regular  profession  a 
prophet,  nor  one  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets,  he  too  had  been 
sent  by  God  to  prophesy  to  Israel,  and  had  been  interdicted 
&om  doing  it  (Am.  vii.  15,  16).  While  Hosea  and  Aroosdo 
not  apply  the  term  "law"  to  the  utterances  of  the  prophets,  it 

'  The  Doctor  telli  uh  (p.  182)  ;  "The  poucMion  of  ft  dogle  tme  thouglil 
about  Jebov&h.  not  derived  from  current  religious  teaching,  bat  BpringiDg 
Dp  ID  the  >ou]  M  a  word  from  Jebovah  hiintelf,  ia  enough  to  coutitQle  * 
proiibet,  aud  hiy  on  him  the  dutj  of  ipeakiag  to  larael  what  he  hai  leaned 
uf  Israel'!  God."  If  he  means  to  efface  the  distinction  between  the  iuipin- 
tion  oE  the  prophets  and  the  iUumination  enjojed  by  all  piona  men  who  are 
led  to  clearer  TiewB  of  truth  sod  duty  throagh  their  own  devout  eiperiencw. 
enUghteaed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,— and  further,  if  he  meani  to  deny  to  tbe 
prophets  any  direct  and  immediate  commianon  from  God  to  apeak  in  bii 
name,  beyond  the  general  oliligntion  resting  on  all  to  impart  of  that  whirh 
tbey  have  received,— then  liia  statement  fali,  below  the  conception  enter- 
tained by  Hosea  aud  Amos. 
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might  be,  and  it  was  so  applie.I ;  in  Isa.  i.  10,  "  the  law  of  our 
God"  is  an  equivalent  expression  to  "  the  word  of  the  Lord" 
spoken  by  the  prophet  himself.  (See  also  xxx.  9,  10.)  But 
that  the  law  was  Bomething  more  than  the  oral  instructions  of 
the  prophets  and  the  judicial  decisions  of  the  priests,  delivered 
from  time  to  time  as  occasion  required,  appears  from  the  fact 
that  they  could  be  chained  with  forgetting  it.  There  must, 
therefore,  have  been  a  fixed  body  of  law,  independent  of  and 
superior  to  those  who  were  appointed  to  teach  or  to  administer 
it,  which  neither  priest  nor  prophet  could  modify  or  set  aside, 
aud  which  was  binding  on  them  aa  on  the  people. 

The  obligation  of  obedience  resting  on  Israel  is  further  set 
forth  by  representing  this  law  in  the  light  of  a  covenant  (Hos. 
vi,  7;  viii.  1)  or  solemn  engagement  between  Israel  and 
Jehovah,  the  breach  of  whose  stipulations  is  a  just  ground  of 
controversy  to  Jehovah  with  his  people  (xii.  2),  and  calls  for 
the  exercise  of  his  righteous  judgment  (v,  1,  ll;vL  5).  Hosea 
(i  2  ff.)  further  presents  it  under  the  image  of  the  marriage 
relation,  of  which  sacred  bond  their  sin  was  a  gross  and  shame- 
less violation.  This  covenant  union  is  traced  back  to  the 
Exodus :  "  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God  from  the  land  of  Egj-pt,  and 
thou  shalt  know  no  god  but  ine"  (Flos.  xiii.  4  ;  xii.  9  ;  see  also 
xi.  1 ;  Am,  iii.  1,  2  ;  iL  10).  It  is  even  traced  beyond  that  to 
God's  dealings  with  their  pious  ancestor  Jacob  (Hos.  xii.  3,  4). 
The  leader  out  of  Egypt,  to  whose  charge  the  people  was  com- 
mitted, was  a  prophet  (ver.  13),  which  implies  that  God  made 
known  his  will  through  him.  And  in  its  infancy  the  nation 
cordially  responded  (Hos.  ii.  15).'  The  covenant  between 
Jehovah  aud  Israel  was  accordingly  formed  in  the  days  of 
Moses ;  and  of  this  there  is,  besides,  monumental  evidence  in 
the  existence  of  the  Ark  of  the  covenant.  The  giving  of  the 
law  b^an  with  Moses ;  whether  he  gave  the  law  in  full,  or 
simply  made  a  beginning  which  was  added  to  aud  developed 
subaequently,  may  be  left  undetermined  for  the  present. 

Of  what  compass  was  this  law  in  the  time  of  Hosea  and 
Amos  ?  and  what  did  it  contain  ?  It  is  observable  that  neither 
of  these  prophets  thinks  it  necessary  to  expound  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  or  to  argue  their  obligation.    They  assume 

'  For  "liog,"  in  the  AatboriBcd  Venion,  read  "answer  ; "  the ref erenci:  is 
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tliroughout  that  these  are  well  known  and  theit  binding  fone 
acknowledged.  They  deal  chiefly  in  charges  of  transgiesuon 
and  threatenings  of  punishment.  We  may  take  it  for  gnmted 
that  the  sins  with  which  the  people  are  charged  are  violations 
of  this  law,  and  that  the  virtues  whose  absence  is  deplored 
were  enjoined  by  it.  One  comprehensive  word  used  seveial 
times  by  Hosea,  and  variously  rendered  "  goodness,"  "  mercy," 
and  "  kindness"  (Hos,  vl  4 ;  see  margin),  embraces  both  love 
to  God  and  love  to  maa  He  heaps  together  a  number  of  pu- 
ticulars  (iv.  1,  2) :  "  There  is  no  truth,  not  kindness  (or  piety), 
jtor  knowledge  of  God  in  the  land;  swearing  and  lying  and 
killing  and  stealing  and  committing  adultery ;  they  couunit 
violence,  and  blood  toucheth  blood."  It  is  plain  that  this  law 
must  have  embraced  such  duties  of  man  to  his  fellow  as  chu- 
tity  and  sobriety  (Hos,  iv.  1 1  ;  vii.  i,  5  ;  Am,  ii.  7 ;  vL  4-6) ; 
fidelity  to  engf^ements  (Has.  x.  4) ;  justice,  kindness,  and 
truth  (Hos.  X.  12,  13  ;  xi.  12  ;  Am.  v.  7,  24  ;  vi.  12) ;  upright 
dealing  as  opposed  to  fraud  and  lieartless  oppression,  particu- 
larly of  the  poor  (Hos.  vii.  1  ;  xii.  6-8 ;  Am.  ii  6-8  ;  iiL  10 ; 
iv.  1;  v.  11;  viii.  4-6);  and  judicial  integrity  (Am.  v.  10,12,15), 
The  Doctor  concedes  (p.  113)  the  existence  at  this  time  of  "  the 
book  of  the  covenant"  (Ex.  xii.-xxiii.).  "The  ordinances  ot 
this  code  closely  correspond  with  the  indications  as  to  the 
ancient  laws  of  Israel  supplied  by  the  older  history  and  the 
prophets.  Quite  similar,  except  in  some  minor  details  which 
need  not  now  delay  us,  is  another  ancient  table  of  laws,  pre- 
served in  Ex.  xxxiv.  These  two  documents  may  be  taken  ts 
representing  the  general  system  of  sacred  law  which  had 
practical  recognition  iu  the  northern  kingdom." 

The  prophets,  however,  deal  still  more  largely  and  emphati- 
cally with  the  criminality  of  the  people  against  Jehovah. 
Duties  toward  God  must,  therefore,  have  had  a  prominent  place 
in  the  law.  Israel  is  charged  with  being  grossly  iiiil'.iitliriil : 
her  conjugal  relation  to  Jehovah  (Hos.  i.  2  ;  v.  7  ;  vL  1),  ami 
forsaking  him  for  other  lovers  (Hos.  ii  7  and  p<xssi.m) ;  and, 
without  a  figure,  with  idolatry  (Hos.  iv.  12,  17  ;  viii  4 ;  xi  3, 
xiv.  3,8);  a  lack  of  the  true  knowledge  of  God  ( Hos.  iv.  1,  6  [ 
vi  6) ;  forgetting  God  (Hos.  ii.  18  ;  viii  14  ;  xiii  6) ;  not  seek- 
ing God  (Hos.  v.  15  ;  X.  12  ;  Am.  v.  4.  6) ;  not  waiting  for  him 
(Hos.  xii.  6);  not  hearkening  to  him  (Hos.  ix.  17);  rebelling 
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agaiuBt  him  (Hos.  xiii,  16);  profaning  his  holy  name  (Am. 
ii.  7) ;  not  returning  to  God  after  the  infliction  of  judgments 
(Am.  iv.  6,  8-1 1,  where  there  is  distinct  reference  to  Deut.  iv. 
30 ;  XXX.  2) ;  backsliding  from  him  (Hos.  xi.  7 ;  xiv.  4) ;  transi- 
ent piety  (Hos.  vi.  4) ;  presumptuous  trust  iu  God  in  their 
wickedness  (Am.  v.  18  ;  vi.  1) ;  mixing  themselves  with  heathen 
nations,  and  becoming  like  them  (Hos,  vii.  8);  placing  their 
dependence  in  a  heathen  monarch  instead  of  Jehovah  (Hos. 
V.  13  ;  vii  11  ;  viil  9  ;  xii.  1  ;  xiv.  3).  For  this  they  had  been 
visited  with  famine,  drought,  blasting,  mildew  and  locusts, 
pestilence  after  the  manner  of  Egypt  (comp.  Deut  xxviii,  27, 
60),  the  sword,  and  overthrow  like  that  of  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
rah (Am.  iv.  6-11 ;  comp.  Deut  xxix.  23).  And  still  heavier 
judgments  were  in  store  for  tliem  :  the  kingdom  should  come 
to  an  end  (Hos.  i.  4  ;  Am.  ix.  8),  the  land  be  utterly  desolated 
(Hoa.  ii  3  ;  iv.  3;  Am.  iii.  11-15) ;  their  idolatrous  sanctuaries 
destroyed  (Hoa.  x.  2,  8  ;  Am.  iii  14  ;  comp.  Lev.  xxvi.  30),  and 
the  people  exiled  (Hos.  ix.  3 ;  Am.  v.  27).  See  this  identical 
catalogne  of  evils,  Lev.  xxvi  14  6'. ;  Deut  xxviii.  15  ff.  All 
ibis  tends  to  create  the  impression  that  in  the  law,  to  which 
these  prophets  appeal,  Israel's  duty  to  Jehovah  of  worship  and 
service  had  a  greater  proportional  space  accorded  to  it  than  is 
the  case  in  Ex.  xx.-xxiii 

Was  "the  principle  of  the  one  sanctuary"  included  in  the 
law  to  which  Hosea  and  Amos  appeal,  and  by  which  they 
"judge  of  Israel's  obedience"?  The  northern  sanctuaries  are 
separately  and  by  name  denounced  as  centres  of  iniquity  and 
false  worship  by  both  these  prophets ;  and,  according  to  Amos 
i-  3,  God's  earthly  seat  was  in  Zion  and  Jerusalem.  Hosea  in 
express  terms  exposes  the  iniquity  of  the  golden  calves,  as  the 
Doctor  concedes,  though  he  maintains  that  this  had  always 
before  been  regarded  in  the  ten  tribes  as  a  legitimate  form  of 
the  worship  of  Jehovah,  and  sanctioned  by  all  preceding 
prophets,  as  Elijah,  Elisha,  and  Amos.  That  the  skirts  of  these 
prophets  were  clear  of  any  complicity  in  this  idol-worship  has 
alr^y  been  abundantly  shown.  But  it  is  further  plain,  from 
the  language  of  Hosea  himself,  that  he  is  making  no  innovation 
and  announcing  no  new  doctrine.  His  words  are  not  those  of 
a  man  proclaiming  for  the  first  time  that  what  the  people  had 
iili  along  considered  right  was  outrageously  wrong-     He  enters 
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into  no  argument  witli  these  liereditary  idolaters ;  he  refutes 
no  objections  ;  be  anticipates  no  opposition  to  his  most  start- 
ling statements.  Confident  of  carrying  the  consciences  and  the 
convictions  of  his  hearers  with  him,  he  calls  tlieir  vhole 
system  of  worship  by  the  name  of  the  grossest  offence  knoirn 
amongst  men.  Their  service  nominally  paid  to  Jehovah,  he  df- 
clares,  was  really  rendered  to  Baalim  (ii.  13).  Tiie  indignant 
and  contemptuous  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  calves 
(viii.  S,  6 ;  X.  5)  and  the  stupidity  of  their  worshippers  (xiii.  2), 
and  warns  them  of  the  wrath  of  God  thus  provoked  aud  tlie 
judgment  that  should  follow,  shows  that  this  is  not  some  new 
light  that  has  but  recently  dawned  on  his  own  mind ;  but  tliat 
as  the  servant  of  Israel's  God  he  is  confronting  those  who  were 
knowingly  transgressors  of  his  holy  law,  while  they  willingly 
walked  after  a  human  commandment  {v.  1 1),  that  of  Jeroboam 
the  son  of  Nebat 

When,  now,  Amos  sharply  contrasts  seeking  Jehovah  aod 
seeking  Bethel  (v.  4-6),  and  declares  in  the  strongest  terms  thi: 
loathing  that  Jehovah  feels  for  their  services  professedly 
offered  to  him  (vers.  21-23),  the  Doctor  takes  the  meaning 
simply  to  be,  "  He  is  not  to  be  found  by  sacrifice,  for  in  it  he 
takes  no  pleasure ;  what  Jehovah  requires  of  them  that  seek 
him  is  the  practice  of  civil  righteousness"  (p.  139).  "The 
whole  ritual  service  is  to  Amos  a  thing  witliout  importance  in 
itself"  (p.  HO),  Amos  "shows  a  degree  of  indifference  to  all 
practices  of  social  worship  which  is  not  uncharacteristic  of  an 
inhabitant  of  the  desert"  (p.  167).  A  worship  which  to  Hosea 
was  basely  criminal,  which  was  an  atrocity  to  be  punished  by 
the  direst  judgments, — because  Jehovah  spurned  the  degrading; 
homage  offered  to  the  calves,  refusing  to  accept  it  as  rendered 
to  himself, — cannot  have  been  to  Amos  a  matter  of  indifference. 
When  Amos  speaks  of  the  god  of  Dan  as  the  sin  of  Saniaria 
(viii.  14)  ;  when  he  says  of  Israel's  multiplied  services,  "Come 
to  Bethel  and  transgress ;  at  Gilgal  multiply  transgression" 
(iv.  4) ;  when  he  makes  the  northern  sanctuaries  the  centres 
of  iniquity  and  corruption  that  pervaded  the  kingdom,  so  that 
in  the  day  that  God  visited  the  transgression  of  Ismel  upon 
him,  he  would  also  visit  the  altars  of  Bethel  (iii.  14), — this  is 
not  simply  because  he  attaclied  no  importance  to  ritual  senic-' 
The  service  there  paid  was  not  merely  of  no  account,  inade'iuale 
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as  a  substitute  for  the  practice  of  virtue :  it  was  abhorrent. 
It  was  a  nuisance  to  be  abated,  and  which  the  Lord  would 
tolerate  no  longer.  "  I  hate,  I  despise  your  feast-days,  and  I 
irill  not  smell  in  your  solemn  assemblies.  Though  ye  offer 
ine  burnt-offerings  and  your  meat-offerings,  I  will  not  accept 
them ;  neither  will  I  regard  the  peace-offerings  of  your  fat 
beasts.  Take  thou  away  from  me  the  noise  of  thy  songs,  for  I 
vill  not  hear  the  melody  of  thy  viols."  It  is  not  feast-days 
as  such  that  are  thus  abominable.  It  is  not  disgust  at  offerings 
and  an  outward  ceremonial  that  is  here  expressed.  It  is  "  ymir 
feast-days"  and  "  yowr  solemn  assemblies"  that  the  Lord  detests, 
because  the  worship  itself  was  of  a  debased,  idolatrous  charac- 
ter, and  it  was  coupled  with  the  practice  of  iniquity.^ 

The  Doctor  seems  at  a  loss  to  find  a  proper  antithesis  to 
these  denunciations  of  Amos.  "  If  we  ask  what  Amos  desired 
lo  set  in  the  place  of  the  system  he  so  utterly  condemns,  the 
answer  is  apparently  very  meagre.  He  has  no  new  scheme 
of  Church  and  State  to  propose — only  this,  that  Jehovah 
ilesires  righteousness  and  not  sacrifice"  (p.  141).  Would 
\mos,  then,  abolish  ritual  worship  altogether?  and  notsacra- 
tices  only,  but  "'songs  "  of  praise  as  well  ?  Are  there  to  be 
Jio  acts  of  adoration  and  homage,  social  or  individual  ?  Would 
he  have  no  direct  intercourse  between  Israel  and  hia  glorious 
King,  no  temple,  no  altar,  no  prayer,  no  thanksgiving,  no  out- 
ward expression  of  devotion, — only  "  the  practice  of  civil 
righteousness"?  This  would  be  a  nearer  approach  to  Con- 
fucianism than  we  can  well  imagine  in  a  prophet  of  IsraeL 

If,  however,  he  is  not  aiming  at  the  abolition  of  all  forms 
of  worship,  then  it  must  be  urged  again  that  the  intense 
languE^je  of  Amos  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis 
of  indifference.  It  betrays  the  most  powerfully  excited  feel- 
iDg.     HJB  emotion  is  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch.     This 

'The  Doctor  telU  as  (p.  139)  ;  "When  Amoi  represeDti  the  natioDal 
Torahip  of  Israel  M  poiilively  linfal,  ho  does  so  mainly  bec«o»e  it  wu  so 
conducted  bb  to  afford  a  positive  eDcourBgement  to  the  iojuitice,  the  leaau- 
ality,  tbe  borbarouH  treatment  of  tbe  poor,  to  which  he  recurs  again  and 
ngxiD  aa  the  cardiual  ■!□■  of  the  nation."  Tbia  itatement  ia  defective,  since 
it  don  not  penetrate  deeply  enough  into  the  source  of  tbia  moral  degrada- 
tion. It  ia  not  merely  because  of  the  manner  in  which  the  worship  was 
conducted,  but  becauae  of  what  it  was.  It  was  not  the  service  of  the  pure 
ami  holy  Jehovah,  the  giver  of  the  moral  law.  It  was  •  bestial  nature- 
worship,  to  which  the  name  of  Jehovah  was  attAchcd,  but  in  which  bis 
ittribntes  were  disregarded. 
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could  not  arise  from  tliat  wliich  he  held  to  be  of  small  account, 
but  only  what  was  most  precious  and  nioet  dear.  He  cannot 
bear  with  the  desecration  of  what  was  so  sacred,  the  profaning 
of  what  was  so  holy.  It  is  not  that  worship  is  so  little  woitii, 
but  because  it  rises  in  value  and  in  awfulness  above  every- 
thing beside,  that  he  cannot  look  with  equanimity  npon 
Israel  converting  the  worship  of  Jehovah  into  a  besotted 
mummery,  the  mimicry  of  devotion.^ 

Place  now  beside  this  that  significant  reference  at  the  ver; 
beginning  of  his  prophecy  (i.  2)  to  the  fact  that  the  God  whose 
warning  messf^e  he  bears, — the  divine  Judge  of  Israel  wid 
the  nations, — utters  His  wrathful  voice  from  Jerusalem  and 
from  Zion.  Jehovah  speaks  from  the  temple  on  that  holy 
mountain ;  from  thence  be  thunders  with  a  mighty  roar  against 
ail  the  wicked  of  the  earth.  If  Jehovah  is  there,  he  dwells  in 
a  temple  erected  for  sacrifice  and  for  ceremonial  observance. 
He  is  there  for  the  purpose  of  being  worahipped,  and  of  receiv- 
ing the  adoration  of  his  subjects.  His  presence  there  is  the 
sanction  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  bouse  was  bnilt,  and  foi 
which  it  was  resorted  to  by  those  that  feared  his  name 
While  Bethel  and  Gilgal  and  Beersheha  are  denounced  (v.  5), 
as  well  as  the  high  places  of  Isaac  and  the  sanctuaries  of  Israel 
(vii.  9),  Zion  was  the  spot  where  Jehovah  might  be  found. 

Add  now  to  this,  that  in  Hosea's  eyes  the  multiplication  of 
snuctuaries  is  of  itself  a  sin.  When  Israel  worehips  on  the 
tops  of  mountains  and  upon  the  hills,  and  under  oaks,  poplars, 
and  .terebinths  (iv.  13)  she  acts  the  part  of  an  unfaithful  vife, 
who  leaves  her  lawful  husband  for  the  love  of  strangers.  When 
she  worships  at  Gilgal  and  at  Bethaven  (he  will  not  call  it 
Bethel,  for  it  is  no  longer  the  "  house  of  God  ")  she  does  the 
same  (iv.  15).  Suares  are  set  on  Mizpah  and  Tabor  (v.  1)- 
Gilgal  is  a  seat  of  detestable  wickedness  (ix.  15),  Epbraim 
hath  multiplied  altars  to  sin  (viii,  11), — each  fresh  altar  not 
only  a  fresh  occasion  of  sin,  but  its  erection  itself  a  sin.     The 

'  Thia  ooniideration  it  ot  itaelf  snScieDt  to  ahow  that  the  interpretitioa 
whicli  the  Doctor  would  jnit  upon  AuM  v.  25  cannnt  poeaibly  be  correct. 
It  cumot  mean  that  "  the  laraelitea  offered  do  aacrifice  id  the  nilrl-  niM, 
and  yet  Jehovali  waa  never  nearer  to  them  tbaa  there  "  (p.  140),  aa  au  sijn- 
ment  that  aacrificea  are  of  amall  conaeqneoce.  The  real  emphasis  in  the  Trne 
liea  ID  thB  worda  "  nnto  me."  Their  apoataay  from  God  began  evfo  in  the 
wilderneaa,  in  idolatriea  perpetrated  there.  And  tbit  ia  DO  more  ineonuiMlil 
with  Amoa  ii.  10  than  Hoa.  ix.  10  ia  with  Hot.  ii.  15. 
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vast  Dumber  of  his  altars  is  also  cliarjied  ngainst  him  in  x.  1 , 
aud  perhaps  in  xiL  1 1  likewise ;  they  are  aa  devoid  of  all 
sacredness  as  ordinary  stone-heaps,  unless  indeed  the  stoue- 
heapg  represent  the  state  of  utter  ruin  to  which  they  shall  l"? 
reduced.  Consider  further,  that  while  the  Lord  declares  that 
lie  will  no  more  have  mercy  upon  the  house  of  Israel,  he  will 
have  mercy  upon  the  house  of  .Tudah,  and  save  them  Ijy 
Jehovah  their  God  (i.  6,  7) ;  that  for  the  present  God  refuses 
to  recoguiae  Israel  as  his  people,  or  to  be  iiiuiself  their  Gnd 
{ver.  9) ;  but  that  hereafter  Judnh  nnd  Israel  shall  he  joined 
again  (ver.  1 1).  as  before  thaschism  aud  apostasy  of  Jeroboam, 
and  then  (iiL  5)  the  children  of  If^rael  shall  return  and  seek 
the  Lord  their  God  and  David  their  king.  And  can  there  be 
a  remaining  doubt  as  to  where  the  true  place  of  worship  was 
in  the  mind  of  Hosea  ? 

With  all  this  associate  one  more  fact,  and  the  chain  of  argu- 
ment will  be  complete.  The  binding  obligation  of  "tho 
principle  of  the  one  sanctuary  "  was  recognised  by  Hezekiah 
(2  Kings  xviii.  4,  22),  as  the  critics  confess,  shortly  after  the 
time  of  Hosea,  or  _perhaps  even  before  liis  long  ministry  was 
ended.  This  was,  then,  we  may  affirm  without  heskation,  an 
integral  part  of  the  law  recognised  by  Hosea  and  Amos  as  the 
standard  authority  in  both  Israel  and  Judah  in  their  da}'. 

But,  if  this  point  is  established,  some  further  consequences 
follow.  The  fact  that  the  principl'i  of  the  one  sanctuary  was 
enforced  by  Josiah  with  greater  rigour  than  before  ia  the  staiilo 
argument  of  the  critics  for  dating  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy 
from  his  reign,  or  shortly  before  it.  If,  however,  that  principle, 
instead  of  beiug  a  recent  invention  of  "  the  prophetic  party  " 
of  that  period,  was  already  standard  law  in  the  time  of  Hosea, 
and  iQ  fact  had  been  law  in  Israel  ever  since  the  days  of  Moses. 
what  becomes  of  the  critical  argument,  and  what  of  the  con- 
clusion baaed  upon  it  ?  Much  of  Deuteronomy  oertaioly  was 
of  ancient  date.     Dr.  Robertson  Smith  correctly  says:' — 

"  The  DeateroDomic  code  ia  not  a  merB  fliippienient  to  the  first  legiahtion. 
It  ia  an  indepeodent  reproduction  of  its  aubatnnce,  soiuetimea  merely  re- 
peating the  older  bws,  but  at  other  times  extending  or  uiodifjing  tlieiii. 
It  coTen  the  whole  ground  of  the  old  Inw,  except  the  Inw  of  Irenson  (E\- 
luL  S8)  and  the  details  as  to  compeosatioos  to  be  pnid  for  viirioiis  injuria^.' 

'   Tht,  Old  TulameM  in  (A«  JeaUh  Chnrcli.  p,  317. 
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And  he  gives  a  very  Berviceable  comparative  table,'  showing 
"  how  completely  Deuteronomy  covers  the  same  ground  with 
the  first  legislation."  Now,  according  to  the  Doctor's  own 
theory,  the  first  legislation,  or  the  Book  of  the  Covenant, 
existed  long  before  the  time  of  Hosea.  All  this  portion  of 
Deuteronomy,  then,  belonged  in  substance,  if  not  in  form,  to  the 
law  in  Hosea's  days.  And  in  regard  to  the  remaining  provisions 
of  Deuteronomic  law,  can  the  critics  point  out  one  which  was 
introduced  between  the  age  of  Hosea  and  that  of  Josicth  \  If 
not,  what  good  reason  can  they  give  for  questioning  that  the 
whole  Deuteronomic  law  was  in  the  possession  of  Hosea  and  of 
Amos  ?  In  fact,  what  good  reason  can  they  give  for  question- 
ing that  it  had  been  in  existence  ever  since  the  days  of  Moses? 
The  Doctor  tells  us  (p.  35),  "  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  determine 
with  precision  how  far  Moses  in  person  carried  the  work  of 
(jiving  to  Israel  divine  ordinances."  Is  it  not  in  fact  so  diffi- 
cult that  the  safest  way  for  us  is  to  accept  the  explicit  testimony 
of  the  sacred  record,  that  both  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  and 
the  Deuteronomic  law  were  given  by  Moses  himself,  confirmed 
as  this  is  by  the  uniform  belief  of  all  post-Mosaic  times  and 
by  all  the  tests  which  we  are  capable  of  applying  to  it  ?  The 
advocates  of  development  may  be  reluctant  to  concede  tliis. 
])ut  we  do  not  really  see  what  they  have  to  stand  upon,  in 
refusing  their  assent,  but  their  own  a  priori  theory.  The  farts. 
so  far  as  they  are  capable  of  being  ascertained,  are  all  the  othei 
way. 

Had  the  law,  to  which  Hosea  and  Amos  appeal,  any  ritual 
requirements  ?  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  reproduce  here  the 
evidence  already  given*  that  Israel  in  the  time  of  these  pro- 
phets had  an  extensive  ceremonial  But  was  this  of  dtvioe 
obligation  ?     The  Doctor  i-eminds  us  that — 

"  larael,  like  the  other  nations,  worshipped  Jehovah  at  certein  G<e<l 
Mnctuariea,  where  he  was  held  to  meet  with  his  people  face  to  face,  "^f 
method  of  worship  was  by  altar  gifts,  expressive  of  homage  for  the  gowl 
things  of  his  bestowal,  and  the  chief  occasions  of  such  worship  were  the  »gri- 
cultural  feoeta,  just  as  amonK  the  Cana&nit«s.  The  details  of  the  ceremonial 
observed  were  closely  parallel  to  those  still  to  be  read  on  Phoenician  inomi- 
nients.  Even  the  technical  terms  connected  with  the  aacri6ce  were  in  giai 
part  identical"  (p.  56). 

■  The  Old  TtJUamfnt  in  the  JeiHih  Chvrek,  p.  431. 
'  B.  and  F.  Evang.  Jievitw  for  1882,  p.  357. 
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If  these  heathen  parallels  are  of  any  significance  in  accounting 
for  the  attitude  of  the  prophets  toward  the  ceremonial  worship 
in  Israel,  it  might  be  supposed  that  they  did  so  in  one  or  the 
other  of  two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  Israel's  religious  riles 
may  be  conjectured  to  have  been  of  heathen  origin  and  im- 
ported into  the  worship  of  Jehovah  from  the  worship  of  heathen 
divinities,  and  thus  may  have  been  regarded  as  foreign  to  God's 
true  worship  and  offensive  to  him.  Or,  in  the  second  place, 
it  may  be  imagined  that  these  rites,  being  common  to  Israel 
and  the  heathen,  contained  nothing  that  was  distinctively 
characteristic  of  the  religion  of  Jehovah  in  contrast  with  other 
systems,  and  may  for  this  reason  have  been  considered  a  matter 
of  indifference.  It  was  of  no  account  whether  men  eng^ed  in 
the  ritual  or  not  Jehovah  was  to  be  served  not  by  sacrifice 
but  by  righteousness.  Upon  either  hypothesis  the  bare  fact 
tliat  Hoses  and  Amos  refer  to  these  ceremonies  as  observed  in 
Israel,  would  not  establish  for  them  a  place  in  the  law  which 
was  to  these  prophets  the  standard  of  divine  obligation. 

Now  as  to  the  first  supposition,  it  is  evident  that  the  ritual 
practised  in  their  days  was  not  regarded  by  the  prophets  as 
heathenish  importations  which  were  in  themselves  criminal 
and  offensive ;  for  in  all  their  censures  of  Israel's  worship  they 
never  intimate  anything  of  the  kind.     On  the  contrary,  Hosea 
represents  sacrifice  by  which  pardon  was  obtained,  and  the 
ephod  by  which  the  will  of  God  was  consulted,  as  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  Israel's  intercourse  with  Jehovah  ;  so  that 
when  he  would  depict  tlie  people  in  the  seclusion  of  the  Exile, 
— awaiting  a  happier  future,  but  their  relation  to  God  and  to 
idols  both  severed  for  the  present,— he  speaks  of  them  (iii.  4) 
as  on  the  one  hand  without  a  sacrifice  and  without  an  ephod, 
and  on  the  other  hand  without  an  image  and  without  teraphim. 
As  the  latter  were  indispensable  instruments  and  accompani- 
menta  of  idolatry,  so  were  the  former  of  the  true  worship  of 
•lehovah.     When  he  says  (v.  6),  "They  shall  go  with  their 
Hocka  and  with  their  herds  to  seek  the  Lord,  but  they  shall  not 
lind  him,"  the  antithesis  implies  that  there   was   reason  to 
expect  that  going  with  such  offerings  they  would  find  him. 
The  real  cause  of  their  failure  is  immediately  added  :  "  He  hath 
-withdrawn  himself  from  them."    When  the  Most  High  declares 
(vL  6)  that  he  desired  "  the  knowledge  of  God  more  than 
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burnt-offerings/'  it  is  implied  that  burnt-offerings  were  desired. 
When  their  petitions,  offered  at  their  sacrificial  festivals,  are 
contemptuously  called  *'  howling  upon  their  beds"  (viL  14),  it 
was  not  that  this  was  a  prohibited  mode  of  entreating  his 
favour,  but  because  of  their  rebellion  against  him,  and  that 
they  did  not  cry  unto  him  with  their  heart.  The  threatened 
captivity  would  be  aggravated  by  their  inability  to  observe  the 
laws  of  ceremonial  purity  :  ''  They  shall  eat  unclean  things  in 
Assyria"  (ix.  3).  The  acceptability  of  drink-offerings  properly 
presented  is  taken  for  granted  (ix.  4) ;  and  sacrifice  must  have 
been  regarded  as  pleasing  to  God,  when  it  is  made  the  symbol 
of  praise:  **So  will  we  render  calves,  our  lips"  (xiv.  2).  So 
that  when  their  predicted  shame  and  disappointment  is  attri- 
buted to  their  sacrifices  (iv.  19),  it  is  not  because  sacrifices  are 
in  themselves  criminal,  but  theirs  are  not  what  sacrifices  ought 
to  be.  Amos  speaks  of  it  as  a  divine  favour  to  Israel  that 
their  sons  were  led  to  take  the  Nazarite  vow  (ii.  11),  and 
reproaches  the  people  for  a  breach  of  the  ceremonial  in  giving 
them  wine  to  drink  (ver.  12),  and  in  adding  leaven  to  tlieir 
thank-offering  (iv.  6).  And  if  Jehovah  dwells  in  Zion  (i.  2), 
he  necessarily  sanctions  that  form  of  worship  for  which  his 
house  on  Zion  was  expressly  built. 

Sacrifice  as  such  is  not  offensive  to  God,  therefore ;  and  the 
warmth  of  the  language  of  Amos  regarding  it  has  already 
shown  us  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference.  It  must,  con- 
sequently, have  been  esteemed  obligatory  ;  and,  as  the  intensity 
of  the  prophet's  feelings  with  regard  to  it  reveals,  the  obligation 
must  have  been  so  solemn  and  imperative  that  a  dereliction  of 
duty  in  this  particular  awakened  the  most  intense  indignation. 
There  is  no  escajpe  from  the  conclusion  that  the  developed 
ritual  of  their  day  was  enjoined  in  the  divine  law. 

And  if  this  law  contained  all  that  they  describe,  it  must 
have  contained  much  more;  for  their  allusions  are  merely 
incidental,  and  not  made  with  any  view  of  covering  the  entire 
round  of  required  observance  ;  and  there  is  the  greater  reason 
to  believe  that  this  was  the  case,  because  the  scope  and  tenor 
of  their  teaching  was  mainly  directed  to  a  different  matter,— 
not  so  much  to  the  forms  of  worship,  with  which  the  people 
were  sufiiciently  familiar,  as  to  the  spirit  of  piety  which  should 
animate  them,  and  the  life  of  uprightness  which  should  accom- 
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pany  them.  And,  further,  a  law  containing  these  purticulurs 
uiTist  have  likewise  included  other  things  which  they  uocea- 
sarily  imply.  If  there  were  priests  and  offerings  and  tithes 
atiil  distinctions  of  clean  and  unclean,  there  must  have  lieeu 
specifications  under  each  of  these  heads,  to  enable  tlie  people 
to  set  intelligently  with  regard  to  them,  and  the  mini.stei's  of 
religion  to  decide  the  questions  which  would  be  constantly 
arising  about  them.  There  must  have  been  rules  Tegulatin<j 
the  support  of  the  priests  and  the  contributions  of  the  people. 
Directions  must  have  been  given  with  some  detail  an  to  the 
ritual  to  be  observed  in  different  kinds  of  sacrifice,  and  ^vhat 
were  proper  occasions  for  their  presentation.  And  so  in  rcgnnl 
to  other  matters.  The  particulars  positively  stated  by  the 
prophets  not  only  justify  but  compel  the  assumption  of  an 
extended  ceremonial  law.  These  few  hints  and  allusions  do 
not  of  cout^  enable  us  to  determine  aU  its  coDtent^  in  detail. 
But  all  these  allusions  accord  with  the  Levitical  law  of  the 
Pentateuch.  They  are  just  such  as  might  be  expected  if  that 
law,  in  its  full  extent,  was  in  the  hands  of  these  prophets. 
There  is  not  one  statute  of  that  law  which  may  not  have  been 
i[i  it  then,  so  far  as  we  can  gather  from  the  intimations  given 
by  Hosea  and  Amos,  or  so  far  as  we  can  infer  from  contempo- 
laneoos  or  subsequent  history.  They  must  have  possessed  the 
levitical  law  as  we  now  have  it,  or  one  so  closely  resembling 
it  that  no  critic  can  point  out  a  single  particular  in  u-liicb  it 
must  have  differed  from  it' 

So  that  Professor  Hndolph  Smend,*  though  an  advocate  of 
Orafs  hypothesis,  uses  the  following  language : — 

"  That  purity  and  holine^  uid  Uw  cotreapoDdiDg  hutntionH  aitd  a-tamag 
sacrifice*,  imttt  at  all  tinea  have  pbjed  a  great  pan  in  IsxwLu^ti  woohip, 
and  ttiii  [wonUp]  miist,  in  tbc  t«iii;4«  of  Jenuakm,  baT«  lutd  tasenuallT' 

'  \t  ■  fiiilhii  iiimatiiw  iif  tbe  loaree  «(  tbu  Htoal,  it  maj  be  obMrrol 
tint  tbc  aaage  of  tbe  fcaat  o(  Tabenurdo,  aUaded  to  in  Hol  xiL  9,  fiadi 
Hi  npUnatiaB  ■etthEt  ia  tbe  Book  of  tbe  CovoiaBt  dot  in  DeateroM»r,  bat 
lal;  in  Lfr.  EziiL  42. 

'  In  hi*  elaborate  and  extnaelT  aUe  article  "  On  tbe  SUec  <*  I>e*«fep- 
mcat  of  tbe  Kjdi^am  of  \w^ti  pimppoaed  bj  tbe  Prof^ieta  of  tba  B^A 
Ccntary,"  ta  tW  SbWwa  mh^  Kritikn  for  1S76,  pp.  633,  661.  Thw  WM 
■ntUB  Aoftlj  after  tbe  sppesnsoe  of  Dafan'a  Tkfo(/,yj  of  Ue  Fnfi^s, 
UKJ  ctuc<r  «itk  tbc  Ticv  of  ptiaang  oat  tbe  (crioaa  crrora  of  tkst  vorfc. 
1  lure  beta  lafgely  iadebtcd  to  tke  tuggetbom  of  tbk  article  i>  tfa«  fVMsd- 

voL.  xxin. — SO.  cmv.  K 
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the  form  which  is  presented  in  Leviticus,  cannot  be  denied,  even  thon^ 
the  CMual  intiinationB  of  the  older  prophetical  writings  do  not  inffice  to 
prove  it.  For  this  reason  we  cannot  see  what  essenti&l  alUrfttions  tlie 
conceptions  hitherto  entertained  of  the  inner  development  of  religion  in 
Mosaism  must  undergo,  even  if  a  few  particulars  should  be  shaitn  to  be 
poflt-exilic."  "  Accordinglf  w«  do  not  know  what  objection  c&n  be  msde 
to  the  earlict  compoution  of  Leviticus  on  the  ground  of  the  older  pioidieti- 
cal  writings." 

There  ia  no  reaaoa  in  fact  why  the  Levitical  law  may  uot 
have  been  given  by  Moses,  except  the  figment  of  development. 
There  is  nothing  but  this  philosophical  theoiy,  unsupported 
by  any  Biblical  facta,  to  outweigh  the  positive  and  repeated 
declarationB  contained  in  Leviticus  itself — and  accredited  to 
us  by  the  testimony  of  all  subsequent  ages,  through  which  it 
has  been  handed  down,  and  by  which  it  was  esteemed  most 
sacred — that  these  laws  were  announced  by  Moses  as  divinely 
communicated  to  him.  That  the  absence  of  these  ritual  laws 
from  Deuteronomy  cannot  be  urged  in  support  of  the  theon\ 
as  though  Leviticus  must  be  the  development  of  a  later  age,  i.< 
also  confessed  by  Smend  ;— 

"  U  a  law-book,  which  professedly  aims  to  give  a  complete  order  of  tbc 
cultua,  speaks  of  man;  things  about  which  another,  which  baa  no  sach  de- 
sign, is  silent,  it  nevertheless  does  not  follow  that  the  former,  on  account  of 
the  greater  copiousness  of  its  contents,  must  belong  to  a  later  time,  in  whidi 
the  worship  was  further  developed"  (p.  654).' 

We  inquire  further.  Was  the  law  of  which  Hosea  speaks 
written  or  oral?  The  usage  of  the  period  is  very  clearly 
shown  by  his  contemporary  Isaiah,  who  speaks  of  it  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  that  enactments  were  committed  to  writing: 
"  Woe  unto  them  that  decree  unrighteous  decrees,  and  to  the 
scribes  that  write  grievousness "  (Isa.  x.  1).  The  fiict  that 
Hosea  and  Amos  wrote  their  prophecies  not  only  implies  an 
already  existing  literature,  which  is  besides  sufficiently  attested 
in  other  ways ;  but,  inasmuch  as  they  were  designed  to  en- 
force the  divine  law,  and  were  themselves  regarded  as  a 
supplementary  law  of  the  Lord  (Isa.  i.  10),  if  they  were 
leduced  to  writing,  it  must  have  been  because  this  was  likf- 

'  Dr.  Robertson  Smith  must  acknowledge  the  cogencj  of  what  is  here 
said  by  Smend,  since  he  himself  considera  the  aim  of  Deuteronomy  to  b< 
•lifferent  from  that  of  Leviticua.  See  Tht  Old  TtilamaU  in  lite  Jtvv'' 
Churcli,  11.  318. 
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wise  the  case  with  the  code  to  which  they  were  virtually 
annexed.  It  was  customary  at  that  time  to  write  whatever 
was  to  be  carefully  preserved  (Isa.  viii  1 ;  xxx.  8).  Samuel 
wrote  the  manner  of  the  kingdom  (1  Sam.  x.  25).  David  had 
a  recorder  and  a  scribe  among  the  chief  officers  of  his  court 
(2  Sam.  viiL  16,  17 ;  xx.  24,  25);  so  had  Solomon  (1  Kings 
iv.  3)  and  subsequent  kings  (2  Kings  xii  10 ;  xviii  18).  The 
commission,  appointed  by  Joshua  to  divide  the  land,  made 
their  report  in  writing  (Josh,  xviii.  9).  In  the  song  of 
Deborah,  whose  antiquity  is  universally  acknowledged,  scribes 
marshal  the  troops  (Judges  v.  14).  Writing  was  in  familiar 
use  in  ordinary  matters.  David  wrote  a  letter  about  Uriah 
(2  Sam.  xi  14,  15),  Jezebel  about  Naboth  (1  Kings  xxi.  8,  9), 
the  king  of  Syria  about  Naaman  (2  Kings  v.  5-7),  Jehu  about 
Ahab's  sons  (2  Kings  x.  1).  Lots  were  inscribed  (Num.  xvii. 
2 ;  Lev.  xvi  8) ;  writing  by  the  priest  was  part  of  the  cere- 
monial in  the  jealousy-ofiFering  (Num.  v.  23);  and  an  old 
Canaanitish  city  bore  the  name  of  Kirjath-sepher  (Book- town). 
The  law  of  divorce  (Deut.  xxiv.  1)  implies  that  men  generally 
were  able  to  write.  Gideon  required  a  young  man,  taken  at 
random,  to  write  out  for  him  the  princes  of  Succoth  (Judg. 
viii  14;  see  also  Isa.  x.  19).  In  such  a  state  of  things  it 
would  be  utterly  unaccountable  if  the  law,  which  was  held  to 
be  of  divine  authority,  and  believed  to  have  emanated  from 
God  himself,  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  public  justice  and 
regulated  public  worship,  was  suffered  to  remain  unwritten 
and  exposed  to  all  the  risks  of  oral  transmission. 

The  Ten  Commandments  were  not  only  written  but  engraved 
in  stone  in  the  lifetime  of  Moses  himselt  In  Josh,  xxiv.,  to 
which  we  are  referred  (p.  118)  for  a  reliable  exposition  of 
Israelitish  views,  it  appears  (vers.  25,  26)  that  Joshua  at  once 
wrote  the  statute  and  ordinance  which  he  gave  to  the  people 
in  Shechem ;  and  further,  that  "  the  book  of  the  law  of  Grod  " 
was  already  in  existence  at  that  time.  The  Doctor  himself 
concedes  (p.  113)  that  there  were  "ancient  laws"  which  had 
**  currency  in  a  written  form ;"  only  he  tells  us  that  they  must 
he  sought  not  in  Deuteronomy  nor  in  Leviticus,  but  "  in  other 
parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  particularly  in  the  Book  of  the 
Covenant  (Ex.  xxi-xxiii.)."  And  while  he  asserts  (p.  114)  that 
"  neither  Hosea  nor  Amos  alludes  to  an  extant  written  law/' 
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he  adds  that  "  this  fact  does  not  prove  that  written  laws  did 
not  exist"  When,  therefore,  Hosea  (vlii.  12),'  speaking  intht 
name  of  God,  says  in  express  terms,  "  I  write  to  him  the  ten 
•  thousand  precepts  of  my  law ;  they  have  been  counted  as  a 
strange  thing,"  this  is  just  such  a  declaration  as  the  facte 
already  reviewed  prepare  us  for  and  wan-ant  us  in  crediting- 
The  law  known  to  Hosea  and  Amos  was  an  extensive  code, 
embracing  a  multitude  of  requirements,  and  it  was  in  written 
form  ;  and  although  transgressed  as  though  it  were  something 
foreign  to  the  people,  and  which  had  no  claim  upon  them,  it 
had  nevertheless  proceeded  from  the  Lord  himself. 

One  more  question  remains :  Who  wrote  this  law,  to  whicli 
Hosea  and  Amos  attach  undoubted  divine  authority,  and  upon 
which  they  base  all  their  denunciations  ?  We  have  a  right  to 
ask,  and  to  demand  an  answer,  for  it  is  universally  allowed  to 
be  one  of  the  great  legal  systems  of  the  world.  Such  a  body 
of  law  never  grew  up  by  accident.  It  is  not  the  abrogate  of 
judicial  decisions  rendered  in  the  course  of  ages,  at  various 
tribuuals  by  successive  judges.  In  that  case  there  would 
necessarily  be  conflicting  and  incoherent  statutes,  and  the  bare 
record  of  such  decisions  would  be  a  tangled  wilderness  of  dis- 
connected utterances.  Even  if  resting  ultimately  on  such 
decisions,  it  must  have  been  carefully  codified.  It  is  a  sys- 
tematic body  of  law,  based  on  great  fundamental  principles, 
which  are  carried  out  to  their  logical  results  in  a  consistent 
and  masterly  manner.^  Every  part  of  it  evidences  clear 
thought,  a  high  faculty  of  administration,  and  comprehensive 
views.  Who  produced  this  body  of  law,  or  who  digested  it 
and  reduced  it  to  order  ?    Whose  thought  reigns  in  the  whole? 

The  critics  have  felt  the   pressure  of  this   question,  and 

.*;  \\  '  The  Doctor  aaya,    "Hos.  viii.  12  ia  mistranalated   id   the  AnthoRwd 

VereioD."     If  this  i>  to  be  aettled  by  cunlideat  uBertion  we  m»7  balance  bii 

alateniBiit  by  the  coutraty  one  of  ProfasMr  Smend  {p.  633  of  the  artide 

before  cited),  whom  we  may  without  diaretpect  preaume  that  the  Dootor 

- .  >  will  admit  to  be  hia  peer  in  Hebrew  learning.     (Sea  laat  vol.  of  thia  fitvitr. 

I   ^,  p.  356,  note.)     Soiend  (p.  637)  thinka  that  there  were  several  written  coUec- 

.'.  *  tiona  of  lana ;  bat  of  this  there  ia  no  evideaco.     Hoaea  and  Amoa  apeak  of 

hut  one  divine  law ;   and  their  words  leave  no  room  for  the  suppoaitiuii 

of  various  rival  codes  with  conflicting  atatutea. 

'  If,  as  has  sometimeB  been  alleged,  soma  of  these  uutitatioDS — at,  for 
example,  the  Ye»r  of  Jubilee — were  merely  theoretical,  and  never  ewe 
into  practical  operation,  this  but  adds  to  the  evidence  tliat  the  whole  spm>S 
from  one  constructive  mind. 
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sought  at  one  time  to  fasteu  Deuteronomy  upon  Jeremiah,  as 
they  have  assigned  Leviticus  to  Ezra.  But  they  have  tliem- 
selves  abandoned  the  former  as  untenable ;  and  even  those  who 
all^e  that  Leviticus  in  its  present  form  was  written  by  Ezra, 
must  concede  that  the  chief  provisions  of  that  law  were  much 
older.  Both  of  these  codes  must  have  been  substantially,  at 
least,  and  in  their  main  features,  prior  to  Hosea  and  Amos 
—long  prior,  for  the  law  of  which  these  prophets  speak  was 
no  recent  prdduction,  no  modem  innovation,  but  the  old,  esta- 
blished, authoritative  law.  Could  its  author  have  been  David  ? 
Of  his  reign  we  have  a  full  account — of  his  enterprises,  of  the 
measures  which  lie  carried  into  effect,  of  his  schemes  of  govern- 
ment and  of  worship.  But  there  is  no  record  of  his  having 
prepared  or  introduced  any  such  body  of  law ;  this  is  in  fact 
not  shaped  upon  the  theory  of  a  kingly  government ;  and  later 
ages  never  suggest  that  it  is  to  be  referred  to  him.  Could  it 
have  been  Samuel,  the  great  reformer,  prophet,  and  judge  ? 
Bat  the  chaotic  period,  in  which  he  lived  and  laboured,  is  just 
the  one  in  which  these  laws  were  more  in  abeyance  than  in 
any  other.  Is  the  great  legislator  of  Israel,  then,  buried  in 
complete  oblivion,  his  name  forgotten  quite,  and  no  tradition, 
however  faint,  preserved  respecting  him?  Did  the  master- 
mind that  shaped  these  laws  and  institutions,  which  are  the 
wonder  of  all  who  study  them,  leave  no  impress  of  himself 
npcHL  his  nation  and  his  age  ? 

One  is  involuntarily  reminded  of  the  story  which  used  to  be 
told  of  the  Englishman  making  his  first  journey  in  France, 
who  innocently  inquired  of  one  who  sat  next  him  in  the  coach, 
*  Whose  are  these  elegant  grounds  and  buildings  that  we  are 
passing  ?"  The  bewildered  native,  ignorant  of  English,  simply 
replied,  "Monsieur,  je  ne  sais  pas."  Accepting  this  as  the 
real  name  of  the  owner  of  this  magnificent  estate,  the  English- 
nian  repeated  his  question  from  time  to  time,  as  fresh  villas 
came  into  view,  receiving  uniformly  the  same  response.  At 
length,  astonished  at  such  vast  possessions  belonging  to  one 
proprietor,  he  exclaimed,  "  Monsieur  Je-ne-sais-pas  must  be  a 
very  rich  man."  And  the  Unknown,  to  whom  the  critics 
vonld  introduce  us,  must  be  a  man  without  his  equal  in  the 
whole  history  of  Israel.  Yet  he  has  himself  completely 
vanished  out  of  history,  and  left  no  trace  of  his  existence. 
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no  memory  even  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Nay,  by  the 
sti-aQg€8t  of  all  ft-eaka  of  fortune,  a  unanimous,  persiatent,  and 
uiivaiying  tradition  has  confounded  this  commanding  spirit, 
this  unique  legislator,  with  a  rude  chieftain  who  never  gave 
any  laws,  so  far  as  the  critics  know,  except  in  so  &i  as  be 
decided  petty  disputes  between  his  followers,  and  whose  only 
distinction  is  that  of  having  led  a  horde  of  undisciplined 
uomads  out  of  bondage  into  a  desert  many  centuries  before. 

la  it  the  whole  history  of  Israel  that  is  at  fault,  or  is  it  only 
that  the  critics  have  been  dreaming  ?  Possibly  the  real  Moees 
of  history  may  after  all  have  been  quite  different  from  the 
fictitious  persona^  substituted  for  him  by  the  critics.  And 
jit  the  adopted  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter,  who  intermarried 
with  the  Egyptian  priesthood,  and  was  learned  in  alt  the 
\s'isdom  of  Egypt,  who  was  fired  with  an  enthusiastic  attach- 
ment to  his  people  and  their  Qod,  and  was  inspired  by  the 
Holy  Ghost — the  great  commander  and  organiser  who  shaped 
tlie  institutions  of  his  nation  and  impressed  his  own  idefta 
ineradicably  upon  their  entire  subsequent  history, — we  may 
tind  a  rational  and  sober  answer  to  our  question,  which  else 
utuat  remain  unanswered  or  land  ua  in  the  most  incredible  of 
[laradoxes. 

The  critics  will  smile  incredulously  at  the  suggestion  of 
what  they  are  pleased  to  call  the  traditional  view,  as  though 
it  were  some  unfounded  opinion,  which  has  come  to  be  be- 
lieved merely  by  dint  of  constant  repetition,  and  which  accord- 
ingly has  no  claim  upon  the  faith  of  candid  and  honest  inquiiere 
ill  comparison  with  the  so-called  critical  or  scientific  view,  and 
is  now  only  held  in  ignorance  or  defiance  of  advancing  light. 
JSut  let  us  understand  the  sort  of  tradition  on  which  it  lesls. 
i'he  Pentateuchal  law  claims  in  the  most  unambiguous  manner 
to  have  been  given  and  recorded  by  Moses.  The  general  char 
ncter  of  the  legislation,  and  the  terms  in  which  it  is  couched, 
accord  with  this  claim.  Its  truth  is  further  vouched  for  in  the 
most  direct  and  positive  manner  in  the  history  of  his  trusted 
iittendant  and  successor,  Joehua  (L  7,  8  ;  viiL  31-S4  ;  xiii.  5 ; 
xxiiL  6) ;  also  by  xxiv.  26,  which  the  critics  with  unwonted 
clemency  suffer  to  stand ;  further  by  Judges  iii.  4 ;  1  Kings 
ii.  3;  9  Kings  x.  31  ;  liv.  6;  xvii  37;  xviii  6,  12;  xk18; 
xxii.  tl ;  xxiii.  24,  35,  not  to  speak  of  numerous  testimonies  of 
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later  date.  The  Iiistory  and  lej^islation  of  the  Pentateuch  lies 
at  the  basis  of  all  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Old  Testament. 
It  is  presupposed  in  the  Psainia.'  It  is  presupposed  in  the 
I'rophets.  Moses'  authorship  has  the  explicit  sanction  of  our 
blessed  Lord  liimself.  The  prior  existence  of  the  Pentateuch  is 
shown  by  its  being  so  interwoven  with  all  subsequent  portions 
of  the  history  and  literature  of  Israel  that  it  cannot  be  torn 
from  it  without  the  destruction  of  the  whole.  It  is  upon  this 
immovable  foundation  that  tlie  traditional  view  securely  re- 
poses. The  tradition  is  imbedded  in  the  Scriptures  from  first 
to  last,  and  can  only  be  surrendered  when  the  inspired  volume 
itself  is  abandoned  as  untrustworthy,  and  Jesus  ceases  to  be 
trusted  as  an  infallible  teacher.  When  progress  means  march- 
ing over  such  a  precipice  as  this,  sensible  men  will  be  apt  to 
call  a  halt,  and  prefer  to  abide  on  the  terra,  jirma  of  tradition  a 
little  longer,  rather  than  adventure  themselves  upon  the  cloud- 
land  which  lies  beyond. 

Besides  Elijah  and  Elisha,  who  have  already  been  spoken 
of,  the  prophets  whose  work  is  particularly  discussed  in  these 
Lectures  are  Hosea  and  Amos  in  the  Tun  Tribes,  Isaiah  and 
Mieah  in  Judah.  The  aim  of  the  whole  is  to  exhibit  them  in 
their  individual  character  and  their  mutual  relations,  and  in 
their  relations  to  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  What  is 
known  of  each  prophet  is  briefly  sketched,  and  the  specific 
character  of  hia  times  depicted,  and  the  bearing  of  this  upon 
'  No  promiTience  has  been  given  Id  any  of  the  preceding  discussions  to 
the  testimony  rendered  by  the  Book  of  Pialms  to  the  truth  of  the  Penta- 
tiiich,  and  to  the  divine  authority  as  well  as  the  Mosaic  origin  of  its  institu- 
imat,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  critics  exercise  the  same  right  of 
peremfitory  challenge  in  regard  to  nnwelcome  -iritDesseB  that  Anglo-Saxon 
law  allows  in  the  case  of  jurors  deemed  unfriendly.  The  titles  of  the  Psalms 
are  set  aside  without  ceremony  ;  and  each  individual  Psalm  is  arbitrarily 
assigned  to  whatever  date  best  suite  the  critical  theory  which  chances  to  be 
in  vogue  at  the  time.  Under  the  operation  of  thU  rule  the  Psalter  becomes 
merely  the  hymn-book  of  the  Second  Temiile  ;  the  great  mass  of  the  Psalms 
are  reckoned  post-eiilic,  if  not  Maccabean  ;  wid  nothing  is  allowed  to  be 
Uavitho  until  the  criUcs  have  first  satisfied  theniaclvee  by  a  thorough  search 
lint  it  contains  nothing  eai>able  of  being  used  against  them.  In  fact  it  haa 
Wn  discorered  that  the  safest  course  is  to  exclude  David  from  the  PsalUT 
ilMgetber,  and  to  deny  to  him  any  devotional  composition  in  the  proper 


wing    to    him    only    "Bi«)rtful    for 


ained    mirth." 


■■  .Melodies  of  the  temple  service  were  borrowed  from  i'^"  joyous  songs  of 
the  vintage,  and  so  it  was  possible  that  David  should  give  the  pattera  alike 
for  the  *.ng.  of  the  sanet^iary  and  for  the  worl.lly  »'"  o  **»<  noWea  of 
'^i.minx."-iTI,f  Old  TrAlnment  in  iJif  J',rish  Church,  p.  205.)  Accordmglv. 
»i-y  argument  «  co«c^.  irom  the  Psalma  is  out  of  the  quesUon, 
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his  ministry  is  shown ;  special  traits  are  pointed  out,  vUch 
distinguish  the  teaching  or  mode  of  thought  of  each  of  these 
prophets ;  and  the  different  aspects,  under  which  they  seveiaUy 
set  forth  the  proximate  or  the  ultimate  futuro  as  they  conceive 
it,  aro  indicated  and  contrasted  with  one  another.  In  all  this 
there  is  much  that  is  valuable  and  suggestive.  The  chief  occa- 
sion of  regret  is  that  the  bias  derived  from  his  critical  prepos- 
sessions inclines  him  at  every  point*  to  reduce  the  religious 
meaning  of  the  prophets  to  a  minimum,  to  foist  upon  them 
inaccuracies  with  which  they  aro  not  chargeable,  and  to  repie* 
sent  them  as  in  irroconcilable  conflict,  because  of  those  differ- 
ences in  their  portraiture  by  which  they  really  supplement  and 
complete  each  other. 

It  illustrates  the  facility  with  which  the  drift  of  events  can 
be  comprehended  after  they  have  actually  taken  place,  that  Dr. 
Bobertson  Smith  can  see  no  evidence  of  prophetic  foresight  iu 
the  disclosures  of  Amos.  "  The  most  ordinary  political  iii> 
sight/'  he  tells  us  (p.  131),  could  have  seen  the  danger  which 
throatened  Israel  from  Assyria  ;  "  and  what  roquiros  expkna- 
tion  is  not  so  much  that  Amos  was  aware  of  it  as  that  the 
rulers  and  people  of  Israel  wero  so  utterly  blind  to  the  im- 
pending doom."  But  it  is  obvious  that  Amos  claims  no 
political  shrowdness  above  those  whom  he  addresses.  He 
points  to  no  political  causes  that  aro  at  work ;  he  makes  no 
political  deductions.  It  is  not  from  this  quarter  that  his  in> 
spiration  proceeds.  The  one  thought  that  possesses  his  mind 
is  that  of  the  moral  causes  which  are  at  work.  Israel  has 
sinned,  and  Jehovah  has  sent  him  to  announce  the  penalty. 
The  Doctor  says  (p.  129) :  "It  is  not  Israel's  sin  that  brings 
him  forward  83  a  proacher  of  ropentance ;  but  the  sound  of 
near  destruction  enciroling  the  land  constrains  him  to  blow 
the  alarm."  Precisely  the  reverse  is  true,  as  appears  from  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  prophecy.  The  encroachments  of  Assyria 
had  not  yet  affected  Israel.  The  northern  kingdom  had 
never  been  more  prosperous,  and  thero  seemed  to  be  no  reason 
to  question  the  stability  of  this  prosperity.  Even  after  Assyria 
had  pushed  its  conquests  westward,  until  Damascus  was  over- 
thrown, Israel's  ancient  rival  and  enemy,  politicians  atill 
thought  that  Israel  might  be  secure  and  prosperous  in  alli- 
ance with  or  in  nominal  subjection  to  the  Groat  King.    They 
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were  cliiefly  divided  upon  tlie  question  which  of  the  rival 
empires,  Assyria  or  Egypt,  was  the  safer  ground  of  dependunce. 
But  through  all  the  fluctuating  schemes  of  politicians,  aud 
tiieir  alternate  hopeg  and  fears,  the  steadfast  word  of  the  pro- 
phet went  on  to  sure  accomplishment.  And  so  did  the  predic- 
tion of  Hosea  (l  6,  7),  which  no  degree  of  political  insight 
could  have  dictated,  that  while  Assyria  sliould  overthrow  the 
northern  kingdom,  its  weaker  sister,  Judah,  should  be  miracu- 
lously delivered.  Their  prediction  can  only  he  discredited  by 
imputing  to  them  what  they  do  not  say,  and  what  their 
lanf;uage  cannot  be  fairly  interpreted  to  mean.  Thus  (p.  183), 
"To  Uosea,  as  to  Amos,  the  fall  of  the  house  of  Jehu  and  the 
fall  of  the  nation  appear  as  one  thing  ;  hoth  prophets,  indeed, 
appear  to  have  looked  for  the  overthrow  of  the  reigning  dynasty, 
not  by  intestine  conspiracy,  as  actually  happened,  but  at  the 
liand  of  the  destroying  invader." 

According  to  the  Doctor's  view  of  the  matter  (p.  184),  the 
comparison  of  Hosea  i.  4  witli  2  Rings  x.  30,  "  places  in  the 
strongest  light  the  limitations  that  characterise  all  Old  Testa- 
ment revelation.  It  shows  that  we  can  look  for  no  mechanical 
uniformity  in  the  teaching  of  successive  prophets."  Hosea 
speaks  of  "  a  revolution  accomplished  with  tlie  active  partici- 
pation of  older  prophets,"  as  "the  bloodshed  of  Jezreel,  the 
treacherous  slaughter  of  the  house  of  Ahab."  "  Elisha  saw  and 
approved  one  side  of  Jehu's  revolution.  He  looked  on  it  only 
aj  the  death-blow  to  Baal-worship ;  but  Hosea  sees  another 
side  and  condemns  as  emphatically  as  Elisha  approved,"  There 
K,  however,  no  real  discrepancy  between  these  prophets,  as  the 
I'octor  himself  suggests  in  the  very  act  of  urging  it.  Wliat 
Klbha  approves  and  what  Hosea  condemns  are  distinct  things. 
%  divine  direction  Jehu  executed  the  just  judgment  of  God 
upon  the  house  of  Ahab ;  so  far  he  did  right  and  was  approved. 
There  was,  however,  a  converse  to  this,  which  is  immediately 
added  by  the  sacred  historian  (2  Kings  x.  31),  "  But  Jehu  took 
no  heed  to  walk  in  the  law  of  the  Lord  God  of  Istnel  with  all 
liis  heart ;  for  he  departed  not  from  the  sins  of  Jeroboam, 
which  made  Israel  to  sin."  Jehu  had  been  explicitly  told 
(i  Kings  ix.  9),  by  the  prophet  who  gave  bim  his  commission, 
'iiat  the  bouse  of  Ahab  was  to  be  made  "  like  the  house  of 
Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  and  like  the  house  of  Baasha  the 
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son  of  Ahijah/'  who  were  punished  for  the  criminality  of  the 
golden  calves.  This  very  criminality  was  subsequently  per- 
petuated by  Jehu.  From  an  executioner  of  God's  righteous 
sentence  he  thus  became  an  accomplice  and  participant  in  the 
crime  ;  and  in  judging  the  house  of  Ahab  he  pronounced  a  like 
doom  upon  himself.  A  slaughter,  which  found  its  justification 
only  in  its  being  inflicted  in  obedience  to  the  declared  will  of 
God,  ceased  to  be  justifiable  as  performed  by  one  who  set  that 
will  at  defiance  (1  Kings  xvL  7  ;  Deut  viii.  20).  We  have 
tacitly  assumed  that  ''  blood  "  in  this  passage  means  ''  blood- 
shed/' as  the  Doctor  paraphrases  it.  It  may,  however,  signify 
''  blood-guiltiness,"  and  the  sense  of  the  passage  be  that  a  gnilt 
equivalent  to  that  contracted  by  Ahab  in  Jezreel  should  be 
avenged  upon  the  house  of  Jehu,  which  by  following  in  a  like 
course  of  sin,  justified,  and  as  it  were  assumed,  the  crimes  of 
their  predecessors. 

In  order  to  give  a  more  precise  idea  of  the  method  and  aim 
of  these  Lectures,  we  quote  a  summary  statement  (p.  229)  of 
the  relation  between  Isaiah  and  the  prophets  of  Israel,  as  the 
author  conceives  it.  The  errors  of  the  passage  are  too  obvious 
to  require  further  correction : — 

"  leaiah  builds  on  the  foundations  laid  by  his  predecessors,  Amos  and 
Hosea.  But  his  treatment  of  the  problem  is  more  comprehensive  and  all- 
sided.  The  preaching  of  Amos  was  directed  only  to  breaches  of  dvil 
righteousness,  and  supplied  no  standard  for  the  reformation  of  national 
worship ;  it  left  even  the  golden  calves  untouched.  Hosea,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  a  clear  insight  into  the  right  moral  attitude  of  the  religious  sub- 
ject to  God ;  but  that  subject  is  to  him  the  personified  nation,  sinning 
and  repenting  as  one  man,  and  therefore  he  has  no  practical  aaggestions 
applicable  to  the  actual  mixed  state  of  society ;  his  prophecy  leaves  an 
imexplained  hiatus  between  Israel's  present  sin  and  its  future  retun  if^ 
Jehovah.  Isaiah,  on  the  contrary,  finds  in  Jehovah's  holiness  a  principle 
equally  applicable  to  the  amendment  of  the  state  and  the  elevation  of  reli- 
gious praxis,  an  ideal  which  supplies  an  immediate  impulse  to  reformation, 
and  which,  though  it  cannot  be  fully  attained  without  the  intervention  of 
purging  judgments,  may  at  least  become  the  practical  guide  of  those  within 
Israel  who  are  striving  after  better  things." 

The  allegation  (p.  268)  that  Isaiah's  prophecy  to  Ahaz 
(chaps,  vii  viii.)  was  "  of  the  nature  of  a  shrewd  political  fore- 
cast rather  than  of  exceptional  prediction,  and,  as  the  fatuie 
actually  shaped  itself,  his  worst  anticipations  were  not  realised/' 
is  based   on  two  unfounded  assumptions,  viz.,  that  viii  ^ 
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describes  the  ultimate  overthrow  of  Samaria,  and  that  the 
pictured  desolation  of  Judah  belonged  to  a  single  campaign. 
The  prediction  in  chap. xx. is  allowed  to  have  been  accomplished; 
but  be  says  (p.  282),  "  this  result  had  not  come  about  in  the 
way  that  Isaiah  anticipated;"  which  anticipation  we  learn 
not  £rom  the  prophet,  but  from  his  critic,  who  tells  us  that 
Isaiah  had  expected  the  Assyrian  king  to  press  forward 
against  Egypt  on  the  fall  of  Ashdod.  In  regard  to  Isaiah's 
predictions  of  the  blissful  future  under  the  forms  of  the  old 
dispensation,  we  are  told  (p.  337)  that  they  have  not  only 
''received  no  literal  fulfilment,  but  it  is  impossible  that  the 
eTolution  of  the  divine  purpose  can  ever  again  be  narrowed 
within  the  limits  of  the  petty  world  of  which  Judah  was  the 
centre  and  Egypt  and  Assyria  the  extremes."  He  objects 
(p.  339)  to  a  figurative  interpretation  of  such  prophecies,  but 
nevertheless  admits  (p.  342)  :  "  It  is  plain  from  the  very  free- 
dom with  which  Isaiah  recasts  the  details  of  his  predictions 
from  time  to  time, — adapting  them  to  new  circumstances, 
introducing  fresh  historical  or  poetical  motives,  and  cancelling 
obsolete  features  in  his  older  imagery, — ^that  he  himself  drew 
a  clear  distinction  between  mere  accidental  and  dramatic 
details,  which  he  knew  might  be  modified  or  wholly  super- 
seded by  the  march  of  history,  and  the  unchanging  principles 
of  faith,  which  he  received  as  a  dii'ect  revelation  from  Jehovah 
himself  and  knew  to  be  eternal  and  invariable  truth." 

Now,  if  the  meaning  of  all  this  is  simply  that  Isaiah  did  not 
understand,  nor  was  it  given  to  him  to  reveal,  the  divine  plans 
in  all  their  extent  and  fulness,  this  is  readily  conceded.  And 
it  is  a  very  proper  subject  of  investigation,  What  were  the 
limitations  of  the  revelation  granted  to  him,  and  what  is  the 
exact  conception  expressed  in  his  words  ?  But  if  ''  the  lion 
which  eats  straw  like  the  ox,  the  seas  and  rivers  dried  up  to 
facilitate  the  return  of  the  exiles  to  Judah,"  are  "plainly 
figurative"  (p.  303),  and  if  the  prophet  clearly  distinguishes 
substance  and  form  in  employing  the  symbolic  institutions  of 
the  Old  Testament  to  body  forth  the  future,  no  correct  exegesis 
can  fasten  upon  the  prophecy  the  inaccuracy  of  declaring,  nor 
upon  the  prophet  the  narrowness  of  supposing,  that  his  picture 
was  to  be  realised  in  the  particular  forms  in  which  he  has 
drawn  it    These  were  more  or  less   consciously  used  and 
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accepted  as  figures  of  a  reality  more  glorious,  but  aa  jet  only 
partially  disclosed  and  dimly  understood ;  just  as  the  vision  of 
the  New  Jerusalem  is  to  us  the  picture  of  a  future  whose 
magnificence  impresses  us,  but  in  what  precise  form  it  shall  be 
lealised  we  cannot  tell. 

The  "  Branch  of  the  Lord"  (Isa.  iv.  2)  is  referred  (p.  2*8)  to 
"  tiie  simple  blessings  of  agricultural  life."  Immanuel  (vii.  14  £, 
p.  271)  wai^  simply  an  ordinary  child,  bom  at  the  time,  and 
gave  no  such  pledge  to  Ahaz  of  the  stability  of  his  royal  house 
as  an  allusion  to  the  promised  and  expected  Son  of  David 
might  have  done.  "  It  is  by  no  means  clear  "  (p.  306)  whether 
the  child  with  the  remarkable  names  (ix,  6)  is  "  one  person  or 
a  race  of  sovereigns."  At  any  rate  no  divine  person  is  intended, 
.  for  "  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  they  denote  anything 
metaphysical."  And  Isaiah  ii.  2-4  "  is  far  from  implying  a 
world-wide  sovereignty  of  Israel "  (p.  309).  Micah,  it  seems 
(p.  290),  did  not  predict  the  captivity ;  "  thou  shalt  come  even 
to  Babylon  "  (iv.  10)  is  a  gloss.  So,  while  Isaiah  is  repreaented 
(pp.  269,  260)  as  declaring  "  the  inviolability  of  Jerusalem," 
and  Jeremiah  the  "captivity  of  Jerusalem,"  Micah  is  made  to 
afBnn,  in  contradistinction  from  both,  and  contrary  to  what 
actually  occurred,  that  the  city  shall  be  taken,  and  its  popula- 
tion driven  forth  into  the  open  6eld ;  "  there,  and  not  within 
her  proud  ramparts,  Jehovah  will  grant  her  deliverance  from 
her  enemies."  "  Jehovah's  righteousness,"  as  declared  by  the 
prophets,  is  limited  (p.  245)  to  "  kingly  righteousness,"  which 
"  aims  at,  not  the  transformation  of  the  hearts  of  men,  but  the 
removal  of  injustice  in  the  state." 

And  thus  by  emptying  words  of  their  meaning,  by  Btt^ibu^ 
ing  to  the  prophets  ideas  which  they  never  entertained,  by 
representing  them  as  in  collision  where  Uiere  is  nevertheless 
entire  harmony,  and  by  the  application  of  the  potent  wand  of 
criticism  in  a  few  obstinate  cases  where  less  summary  measures 
would  not  avail,  the  revelation  of  God  through  the  prophets  is 
made  out  to  be  a  very  different  thing  from  that  which  it 
actually  is.  wiluah  henrt  gbeek. 
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MAKBLE-HtJNTING  Ib  one  of  the  regular  pursuits  of  the 
visitor  in  Eoma  The  ground  in  almoat  every  part  of  the 
ancient  city  is  strewn  with  fragments  of  historical  monuments ; 
crumbs  that  have  fallen  from  a  feast  of  beauty  and  splendour 
which  the  world  has  never  since  equalled.  The  laigest  and 
most  valuable  pieces  have  long  since  been  removed  by  builders 
and  sculptors,  to  fashion  some  miserable  Papal  folly,  or  to 
adorn  Bome  pretentious  church  or  palace ;  and  at  the  present 
day,  in  almost  every  stonemason's  shed,  blocks  of  marble, 
belonging  to  ancient  edifices,  may  be  seen  in  process  of  con- 
version into  articles  of  modern  furniture.  Many  bits  of  the 
rarest  kinds,  however,  still  remain,  which  not  unfrequently 
bear  traces  of  the  richest  carving.  For  ages  such  spots  have 
been  quarries  to  dilettanti  travellers  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  who  wished  to  bring  home  some  memorial  of  their  visit 
to  the  Eternal  City ;  and  the  supply  is  still  far  from  being 
exhausted.  That  so  much  material  should  have  survived,  not 
ouly  the  extraordinary  changes  through  which  the  city  has 
passed,  its  numerous  conflagrations  and  civil  dissensions,  but 
also  the  wholesale  conversion,  during  the  middle  ages,  of 
columns  and  statues  into  lime — in  kilns  erected  where  the 
temples  and  palaces  were  most  crowded, — and  the  vast  exporta- 
tion of  objects  of  antiquity  to  other  countries,  is  a  striking 
proof  of  the  prodigious  quantity  of  marble  that  must  have 
existed  in  ancient  Kome,  Now,  however,  such  relics  are  more 
carefully  preserved ;  and  as  the  places  where  they  are  found 
in  greatest  quantity  have  been  taken  under  the  charge  of  the 
Government,  and  soldiers  are  constantly  on  the  watch,  it  is  not 
so  easy  as  it  nsed  to  be  to  abstract  a  fragment  that  has  taken. 
one's  fancy. 

Marble  fragments  are  so  eagerly  sought  after,  because  they 
uiake  most  suitable  and  convenient  souvenirs.  Their  owa 
l>eauty  and  rarity,  apart  from  all  historical  associations,  are  a 
great  attraction.  Many  of  them  will  form,  when  cut  and 
polished  by  the  lapidar}-,  pretty  tazzas  and  paper-weights; 
and  even  the  smallest  bits  can  be  put  together  in  a  mosaic 
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piitteru,  so  as  to  make  extremely  beautiful  table-tops.  Whole 
rows  of  lapidary  shops  in  the  English  quarter  of  the  city, 
especially  in  the  Via  Bahuino,  and  the  Via  Sistina,  are  mun- 
tained  by  this  curious  traffic.  In  the  Forum  and  Colosseum 
threat  quautities  of  marble  and  alabaster  used  to  be  found; 
Imt  these  localities  have  been  so  much  ransacked,  th&t  they 
now  afford  very  scanty  gleanings.  The  Baths  of  Caracalla  and 
Titus,  the  recent  excavations  on  the  Esquiline,  the  ruins  of 
the  palaces  of  the  Ceeears  on  the  Palatine,  and  the  open  space 
marked  out  for  new  squares  and  streets  between  Sta.  Mnris 
Jlaggiore  and  St  John  Lateran,  are  the  best  situations  within 
the  walls  of  the  city.  Outside,  the  supply  is  almost  as  large  u 
L\'er.  All  over  the  vast  Campagna  the  foot  of  the  wayferer 
strikes  against  some  precious  or  beautiful  relic ;  and  along  the 
Appian  and  Latin  Ways,  broken  pieces  of  different  kinds  may 
be  found  in  such  profusion,  that  such  spots  look  like  the  rub- 
l)ish-heap  around  a  marble  quarry.  In  the  vast  grounds  over 
which  the  imposing  ruins  of  Hadrian's  Villa  spread,  heaps  of 
fragments  of  marble  flooring  or  casing  may  be  seen  in  almost 
every  neglected  comer,  from  which  it  is  easy  to  obtain  some 
lovely  bit  of  giallo  antico  or  pavonazzetto,  or  green  porphyrj" 
fleside  the  ancient  quay  of  Borne,  leading  to  the  ruins  of  the 
iMuporium  or  Custom-house — at  a  spot  called  in  modeni 
pliriise  "La  Marmorata,"  because  marble  vessels  still  discharge 
ilieir  cargoes  there — immense  quantities  of  marble,  alabaster, 
atid  porphyry  are  piled  up,  that  were  unshipped  untold  ages 
ago  for  Soman  use ;  and  a  vineyard  a  short  way  off,  on  the 
slope  of  the  Aventine,  is  much  frequented  by  collectors  on 
account  of  the  richness  of  its  finds. 

But  it  is  not  as  a  mere  amusement,  or  as  a  means  of  collecting 
pretty  souvenirs  of  travel,  that  such  marble-hunting  expeditions 
jire  to  be  recommended.  They  may  liave  a  much  higher  value. 
The  different  kinds  of  marble  collected  are  peculiarly  interesting 
owing  to  their  associatioji  with  the  different  epochs  of  the  histor}' 
of  the  city  and  empire ;  and  as  the  specimens  which  the  geolo- 
gist obtains  throw  light  upon  the  formation  of  the  rocky  strata 
of  the  earth,  so  the  small  marble  fragments  which  the  student 
li  lids  in  Rome  afford  a  clue  to  the  various  stages  of  its  existence 
ludeed,  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  marbles  of  Rome  is 
indispensable  to  aclear  understanding  of  the  age  of  its  ancient 
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monuments.  An  immense  amount  of  controversy  has  raged 
round  some  remarkable  building  or  statue,  which  would  have 
been  prevented,  had  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  marble  of 
which  it  was  composed  been  first  investigated.  The  famous 
statne  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere  in  the  Vatican,  for  iuatance, 
was  long  regarded  as  the  master-sculpture  of  antiquity,  and 
OS  an  original  production  either  of  Phidias  himself,  or  of  his 
school  But  the  discovery  that  the  marble  of  which  it  is 
wrought  is  Lunar  or  Carraia  marble — which  was  unknown 
until  the  time  of  Julius  Ctesar,  who  first  introduced  it  into 
Borne — is  of  itself  a  strong  presumption  that  it  is  not  a 
genuine  work  of  Greek  art  of  the  best  period,  but  a  monument 
of  the  decadence,  or  a  copy  of  an  original,  wrought  in  imperial 
times  for  the  adornment  of  a  summer  palace  in  Italy.  In 
numberless  other  cases,  ancient  monuments  have  been  identi- 
fied by  the  mineral  character  and  history  of  their  marble 
materials.  The  first  thing,  therefore,  which  the  student  during 
his  visit  to  the  city  ought  to  do,  is  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  different  varieties  of  marble  that  have  been  found 
within  the  walls  or  in  the  neighbourhood.  For  this  purpose, 
the  Museum  in  the  Collegio  della  Sapienza  or  University  of 
Rome,  will  afford  invaluable  aid.  In  this  institution,  con- 
veniently arranged  in  glass  cases,  are  no  less  than  607  speci- 
mens of  various  marbles  and  alabasters  used  by  the  ancient 
Itomans  in  the  building  or  decoration  of  their  houses  and 
public  monuments.  The  collection  was  made  by  the  late 
Signor  Sanginetti,  Professor  of  Mineralogy  in  the  University, 
Hud  is  quite  unique.  A  great  deal  of  instruction  may  also  be 
obtained  from  the  mineralogical  study  of  the  thousands  of 
marble  columns  still  standing  in  the  older  churches  and  palaces 
of  Rome,  most  of  which  have  been  derived  from  the  ruins  of 
ancient  temples  and  basilicas.  Several  excellent  books  may 
also  be  consulted  with  advantage — especially  Faustino  Corsi's 
Treatise  on  the  Stones  of  Antiquity,  Trattata  della  Pieire 
Antichf,  which  is  the  most  approved  Italian  work  on  the  sub- 
ject. A  second  edition  appeared  in  Kome  in  1833,  and  it  has 
not  yet  been  superseded.  Sir  George  Head,  in  an  appendix  to 
his  valnable  book,  Ro-me,  a  Tout  of  Many  Days,  has  given  a 
careful  abstract  of  the  information  contained  in  Corsi's  work, 
besides  embodying  in  the  text  the  results  of  his  own  indepeu- 
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dent  examinatioR,  made  during  repeated  visits  for  the  very 
purpose,  of  the  quality  of  the  marble  treasures  in  the  great 
majority  of  the  churches  in  Kome,  Professor  Hull's  volome, 
On,  Building  and  Orjiamental  Stones,  is,  as  its  title  indicates,  of 
a  very  general  and  comprehensive  cliaracter ;  but  it  containB  s 
chapter  upon  the  Continental  marbles,  which  throwsconsiderable 
light  upon  the  materials  of  the  ancient  Boman  structures; 
while  good  accounts  of  the  history  and  quality  of  the  Italian 
marbles  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Jervis's  Mineral  Resourca  of 
Ceniral  Italy,  a  book  which  is  now  somewhat  scarce. 

No  marble  quarries  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  Borne.  The 
Sabine  hills  are  indeed  of  limestone  formation,  and  large  masses 
of  travertine,  a  fresh-water  limestone  of  igneous  origin,  occur 
here  and  there ;  but  no  mineral  approaching  marble  in  texture 
and  appearance  is  found  within  a  very  considerable  radios  of 
the  city.  The  nearest  source  of  supply  is  at  Cesi,  near  tie 
celebrated  "  Falls  of  Terni,"  about  forty-five  miles  from  Rome, 
where  "  Cottanello,"  tlie  red  marble  of  the  Koman  States,  is 
found,  of  which  the  great  columns  supporting  the  arches  of  the 
side  aisles  of  St.  Peter's  are  formed.  The  hills  and  rocks  of 
Eome  are  alt  volcanic;  and  only  the  different  varieties  of 
eruptive  rock  were  first  employed  for  building  purposes.  Hie 
oldest  monuments  of  the  kingly  period,  such  as  the  Cloaca 
Maxima,  the  Mamertine  Prison,  the  Walls  of  Servius  TuUiiu, 
and  some  of  the  earliest  substructures  on  the  Palatine  Hill, 
were  all  built  of  the  red  volcanic  tufa  found  on  or  near  their 
sites.  This  is  the  material  of  which  the  famous  Tarpeian 
Bock,  and  the  lower  part  of  most  of  the  Seven  Hills,  is  com- 
posed. It  is  the  oldest  of  the  igneous  deposits  of  Eome,  and 
seems  to  have  been  formed  by  an  agglomeration  of  ashes  and 
fragments  of  pumice  ejected  from  submarine  volcanoes,  no 
trace  of  whose  craters  can  now  be  discovered.  It  reposes  upoo 
marine  tertiary  deposits,  and  over  it,  near  the  Church  of  Sta. 
Agnese,  where  it  is  still  quarried  for  building  atone,  rests  a 
quaternary  deposit,  in  which  numerous  remains  of  primeTal 
elephants  have  been  found.  Though  the  ConsuUr  or  Republican 
period  was  a  very  stormy  one,  and  the  reconstruction  of  the 
city,  after  its  partial  demolition  by  the  Gauls,  seems  to  have 
been  too  hurried  to  allow  much  attention  to  be  paid  to  the 
materials  and  designs  of  architecture,  yet  there  are  numerous 
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itidicatioDs  in  the  existing  remains  of  that  period,  that  them 
was  a  decided  advance  in  these  respects  upon  the  ruder  ait  of 
a  former  age.  Finer  and  more  ornamental  varieties  of  volcanic 
stflne  vere  introduced  from  a  distance,  such  as  the  pepenno  or 
greyish-green  tufa  of  the  Albau  Hills,  the  Lapis  Albanus  of  the 
ancients,  with  its  glitteriug  particles  of  mica  interspersed 
throughout  its  mass ;  the  hard  basaltine  lava  from  a  quarry 
near  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella,  on  the  Appiaa  Way,  and  &om 
the  bed  of  the  Lago  della  Colonna,  once  the  celebrated  Lake 
Begillus,  to  which  the  name  of  Lapis  Tusculanus  or  Selce  was 
giveu ;  and  the  Lapis  Qabinus  or  Sperone,  a  compact  volcanic 
concrete  fonnd  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  Grabii  on  the 
road  to  Tivoli,  extensively  used  in  the  construction  of  the  earli- 
est monuments,  particularly  the  Tabularium  and  the  huge  Arco 
di  PantanL  Brick  was  also  largely  employed  in  the  construe- 
tion  of  the  foundations  and  inner  walls  of  public  buildings, 
being  arranged  at  a  later  date  into  ornamental  patterns,  to 
vhich  the  names  of  opus  incertum  and  opiis  reticulatum  were 
given ;  and  in  the  manufacture  of  this  substance,  which  they 
vere  probably  at  first  taught  by  the  Etruscan  artificers  of  Veil 
in  the  neighbourhood,  the  Romans  reached  a  high  degree  of 
perfectioa  The  earliest  tombs  along  the  Appian  Way  were 
coDstrncted  of  these  different  varieties  of  building  materials. 
The  sarcophagi  of  the  Scipios  were  hollowed  out  of  simple 
blocks  of  peperino  stone ;  and  Uie  sculptor's  art  and  the  mate- 
lial  in  which  he  wrought  were  worthy  of  the  severe  simplicity 
of  the  heroic  age. 

Bat  towards  the  close  of  the  Republican  period,  Borne  began 
to  be  distinguished  for  the  magnificence  of  its  public  monu- 
menta  As  its  area  of  conquest  spread,  so  did  its  luxury 
increase.  New  divinities  were  introduced  from  foreign 
countries,  and  domesticated  in  the  Capitol ;  and  these  required 
more  sumptuous  fanes  than  those  with  which  the  native 
deities  had  been  contented.  The  red  tufa  of  the  Tarpeian 
Rock  sufficed  for  the  rude  sanctuary  of  Vesta,  the  primitive 
hearth-stone  of  ancient  Bome ;  but  in  the  reconstruction  of  the 
sumptuous  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  which  marked  the 
grandest  period  of  Boman  history,  the  most  precious  stones  of 
Asia  and  Africa  were  employed.  Statues,  the  glorious  creations 
of  Phidias  or  his  disciples,  were   imported    wholesale   from 
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Creece  to  adorn  temples  and  theatres,  constnicted  after  tlie 
models  of  Greek  architecture,  with  pillars,  friezea,  and  floors 
of  precious  Pentelic  and  Sicilian  marble.  During  the  laat 
century  of  the  Bepublic  marble  bectone  a  common  building- 
stone.  The  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella,  and  the  temples  of  Ceres, 
Juno  Sospita,  and  Castor  and  Pollux,  indicate  the  inttodnction 
of  this  precious  and  beautihil  material  Eut  it  was  leBerrel 
fur  the  period  of  the  Empire  to  complete  the  architectutBl 
glories  of  the  city.  Travertine,  usually  called  Lapis  Tibur- 
thins,  a  straw-coloured  volcanic  limestone  excavated  in  the 
plain  below  Tivoli,  which  has  the  useful  property  of  hardeniug 
oil  exposure,  and  becoming  under  an  Italian  sky  almost  isde- 
Btructible,  was  now  used  as  the  principal  bmlding-stoae  instead 
of  the  former  lavas  and  tufas ;  and  the  Colosseum,  entirely 
constructed  of  travertine,  which  was  treated  in  the  middle  ages 
as  a  quarry,  oat  of  which  were  built  many  of  the  palaces  and 
churches  of  Bome,  attests  to  this  day  the  beauty  and  durability 
of  this  material.  Quarries  of  crystalline  marbles,  admii-al)ly 
adapted  for  the  purposes  of  the  sculptor  and  architect,  were 
o)iened  in  the  range  of  the  Apennines  overlooking  the  beautiful 
liity  of  Spezia,  in  the  vicinity  of  Carrara,  Measa,  and  Seravezza, 
and  largely  worked  in  the  time  of  AugustUB.  This  Emperor 
•was  called  by  Livy  "  templorum  omnium  conditor  ac  reatituor," 
and  could  boast  that  he  had  found  Rome  of  brick,  and  left  it 
of  marble.  The  marbles  of  each  new  territory  annexed  to  the 
Empire  were  brought  at  enormous  expense  into  the  Imperial 
City.  A  quay,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  was 
constructed  at  the  broadest  part  of  the  Tiber,  where  the  vessels 
that  transported  marbles  from  AMca,  and  from  the  most  dis- 
tant parts  of  Eastern  Europe  and  Western  Asia,  landed  their 
cai^oes.  Here  numerous  blocks  of  marble  were  lately  found, 
one  of  which  was  identified  as  that  sent  to  Nero  from  a  quarry 
in  Carinthia;  and  another,a  column  of  even  more  colossal  dimen- 
sions, weighing  about  thirty-four  ton8,of  valuable  African  marble, 
was  meant  to  serve  as  a  memorial  pillar  of  the  Council  of  1870 
on  the  Janiculum,  but  the  intention  was  never  carried  out 
So  abundant  was  marble  during  the  firat  two  centuries  of  the 
Empire,  that,  like  the  silver  and  gold  which  King  Solomon 
gathered  into  Jerusalem  for  the  construction  of  the  Temple,  it 
was  nothing  accounted  o£    Every  temple,  palace,  and  public 
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edifice  yiaa  built  of  it  either  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  tombs 
that  lined  the  Appi&u  Way  on  either  side  for  fifteen  miles  had 
their  brick  cores  covered  with  marble  slabs ;  and  their  magni- 
ficence most  have  irapiessed  every  visitor  who  entered  the 
Imperial  CS^  throi^h  this  avenoe  of  architectural  glory, 
ahroadii^  the  decays  of  death.  It  is  obvious,  thee,  that  by 
studying  the  history  of  the  conquests  of  Eome,  the  student 
can  ascotain  at  what  period  a  partjcnlar  kind  of  marble  was 
introduced  from  its  native  country,  and  the  proximate  date  of 
the  building  in  which  this  marble  had  been  used. 

It  was  a  fortunate  circomstance  for  the  preservation  of  the 
precious  marbles  of  Itome  that  Cbristiauity  laid  its  cuckoo  egg 
in  the  nest  of  the  Pagan  city.    When  the  capture  of  Home  by 
Alaric  consummated  Uie  ruiu  of  Paganism,  by  the  dispersion  of 
the  higher  classes,  who  alone  dierished  the  proud  memories  of 
the  ancient  faith,  the  greater  unmber  of  the  temples  were  still 
standing  without  any  one  to  look  after  the  edifices  or  main- 
tain the  religious  services.     The  Christians  were  therefore  free 
to  take  possession  of  the  deserted  shrines ;  and  they  speedily 
transferred  to  their  own  churches  the  colunms  and  marble 
decorations  that  adorned  the  temples  of  the  gods ;  and  the 
precious  stones  that  once  beautified  the  palaces  of  emperon 
and  senators  were  employed  to  form  the  altars  and  the  mosaic 
fioorii^  of  the  memorial  chapels.    Almost  all  the  early  churches 
were  constructed  on  or  near  the  sites  of  the  temples,  so  that 
the  materials  of  the  one  might  be  transported  to  the  other 
vith  the  least  difficult  and  expense,  just  as  the  settler  in  the 
backwoods  of  America  erect«  his  log-house  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  trees  that  are  most  soitable  for  hia  purpose. 
And  the  striking  contrast  between  the  phun,  mean  exteriors  of 
the  oldest  Boman  churches — trough,  time-stained,  and  un- 
finished  since   their  erection, — and  their  gorgeous  interiors, 
with  their  forests  of  colunms  separating  the  numerous  aisles, 
and  the  series   of  richly-sculptured   and   brilliantly-frescoed 
chapels,  all  blazing  with  gold  and  marble, — a  contrast  that  re- 
minds us  of  the  surprising  difference  between  the  outside  of 
a  common  clumsy  geode  lying  in  the  mud,  and  the  sparkling 
crystals  in  the  drosic  cavity  at  the  heart  of  it, — would  lead  na 
to  infer  that  the  outer  walls  were  raised  in  extreme  hutty 
and  eagerness  to  secure  the  valuable  materials  on  the  spot. 
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before  they  ehoald  be  otherwise  appiopriated.  Maiangoni,  a 
learned  Boman  arcbfeologist,  in  his  Cot6  OeiUiletefie  e  Pro/ant, 
which  may  be  translated  as  "  Profane  and  Heathen  Objects 
applied  to  the  Uaes  of  the  Church,"  mentions  thiity-five 
churches  in  Home  as  all  leiaed  upon  the  sites  and  out  of  the 
remains  of  ancient  temples ;  and  no  less  than  six  bondred  and 
eighty-eight  large  columns  of  marble,  granite,  porphyry,  and 
other  valuable  stones,  as  among  the  relics  of  he^en  fanes 
transferred  to  sacred  ground  within  the  city,  when  the  bionze 
Jupiter  was  metamorphosed  into  the  Jew  Peter, 

"  And  Pan  to  Mones  lent  his  pagan  horn." 

Many  of  these  relics  can  be  traced  and  identified,  for  it  may 
be  generally  presumed,  for  the  reason  already  given,  that  none 
are  very  far  removed  from  their  original  situation.  I  know  no 
more  interesting  pursuit  in  Some  than  such  an  investigation ; 
the  objects,  when  their  history  is  ascertained,  acq[uiring  a  charm 
from  association,  over  and  above  their  own  intrinsic  beauty 
and  interest  Most  of  the  materials  with  which  the  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  churches  of  modem  Rome  have  been 
constructed  have  been  derived  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  comparatively  insignificant 
portions  brought  from  the  modem  ijnarries  of  Carrara,  Siena, 
and  Sicily,  to  complete  subordinate  details  and  to  give  a  finish 
to  the  work,  no  marbles  have  been  used  in  ecclesiastical  and 
palatial  architecture  for  the  last  fifteen  hundred  years,  save 
those  found  conveniently  on  the  spot;  and  hardly  a  Imck  has 
been  made  or  a  stone  of  travertine  or  tuia  hewn  out  for  do- 
mestic buildings  within  the  same  period.  The  constraction  of 
St.  Petei^s  itself  involved  more  destruction  of  classical  monu- 
ments than  all  the  appropriations  of  previous  and  subsequent 
Vandals  put  togetiier.  Much  has  been  lost  on  account  of  this 
extraordinaiy  transmutation  and  reconsecration,  whose  loss  we 
can  never  cease  to  deplore ;  but  we  must  not  forget  at  the 
same  time  that  much  has  been  conserved  which  would  otfiei^ 
wise  have  wasted  away  under  the  slow  ravages  of  time,  been 
consigned  to  the  lime-kiln,  or  disappeared  in  obscure  and 
ignoble  use.  Enough  remains  to  overwhelm  ns  with  astouisb- 
ment,  and  furnish  materials  for  the  study  of  years. 
The  white  marbles  of  Greece  were  the  first  introduced  into 
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Eome.  Faros  supplied  the  earliest  specimens,  and  long  held 
a  monopoly  of  the  trada  Marmor  Parium,  or  Marmo  Greco 
duro,  as  it  is  called  by  the  modem  Italians,  is  the  very  flower 
and  consummation  of  the  rocks,  reminding  us  forcibly  that 
the  great  Architect  of  the  universe  has  not  stopped  short  in 
His  beneficence  at  the  point  where  our  bare  wants  are  supplied, 
but  has  been  pleased  to  add  the  charm  of  wonderful  beauty 
over  and  above,  to  gratify  His  intelligent  creatures.  This 
material  seems  to  have  been  created  specially  for  the  use  of 
the  sculptor — as  that  in  which  he  can  express  most  clearly 
and  beautifully  his  ideal  conceptions;  and  the  surpassing 
excellence  of  ancient  Greek  sculpture  was  largely  due  to  the 
suitability  for  high  art  of  the  marble  of  the  country,  which 
was  so  stainlessly  pure,  delicate,  and  uniform — so  soft  as  to 
allow  the  sculptor  to  work  it  without  force,  and  trace  on  it  his 
finest  lines,  and  yet  so  hard  as  never  to  betray  the  touch  or 
moulder  away  beneath  the  chiseL  Parian  marble  is  by  far  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  Greek  marbles.  It  is  a  nearly  pure  car- 
bonate of  lime  of  snowy  whiteness,  with  a  finely  crystalline 
granular  structure,  doubtless  due  to  metamorphic  action.  It 
may  be  readily  distinguished  from  all  other  white  marbles  by 
the  peculiarly  bright  glistering  play  of  light  from  its  crystal- 
line fiau^ts  on  being  freshly  broken;  and  this  peculiarity 
enables  the  expert  at  once  to  determine  the  origin  of  any 
fragment  of  Greek  or  Soman  statuary.  The  ancient  quarries 
in  the  island  of  Faros  are  stilt  wrought,  though  very  little 
marble  from  this  source  is  exported  to  other  countries.  In  the 
entablature  around  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella,  which  is 
composed  of  Parian  marble,  we  see  the  first  example  in  Home 
of  the  use  of  ornaments  in  marble  upon  the  outside  of  a  building ; 
an  example  that  was  afterwards  extensively  followed,  for  all 
the  tombs  of  a  later  age  on  the  Appian  Way  had  their  exteriors 
bheathed  with  a  veneer  of  marble.  Hie  beautiful  sarcophagus 
^  hich  contained  the  remains  of  the  noble  lady  for  whom  this 
gigantic  pile  was  erected,  and  which  is  now  in  the  Farnese 
Palace,  was  also  formed  of  this  material  Most  beautiful 
examples  of  Parian  marble  may  be  seen  in  the  three  elegant 
columns  of  the  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux  in  the  Boman; 
Forum,  belonging  to  the  best  period  of  Grseco-Boman  archi- 
tecture ;  and  in  the  nineteen  fluted  Corinthian  pillars  which 
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fonn  the  little  circular  temple  of  Hercules  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber,  long  supposed  to  be  the  Temple  of  Vesta.  By 
far  the  largest  mass  of  this  marble  in  Home  is  the  colossal 
fragment  in  front  of  the  Colosseum  that  belonged  to  the 
Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome ;  and  it  helps  to  give  one  an  idea 
of  the  extraordinary  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  this  building 
in  its  prime,  whose  fluted  columns,  six  feet  in  diameter,  and 
the  sheathing  of  whose  outside  walls  of  great  thickness,  were 
all  made  of  Parian  marble. 

More  extensively  employed  in  Greek  and  Boman  statoaiy 
and  architecture  was  the  Marmor  Pentdicus,  or  Marmo  Greco 
fino  of  the  modem  Italians.  The  quarries  which  yielded 
inexhaustible  materials  for  the  public  buildings  and  statues  of 
Greece,  and  for  the  great  monuments  of  Home,  were  situated 
on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Penteles,  near  Athens ;  and  after  having 
been  closed  for  ages,  have  recently  been  reopened  for  the  restora- 
tion of  some  of  the  buildings  in  the  Greek  capital  The  marble 
is  dazzlingly  white  and  fine-grained,  but  it  sometimes  contains 
little  pieces  of  quartz  or  flint,  which  give  some  trouble  to  the 
workmen*  The  Parthenon — grandest  of  all  human  buildings 
— crowning  like  a  perfect  capital  of  human  art  the  summit  of 
Nature's  rough  workmanship  in  the  Acropolis — was  built  of  this 
marble;  and  the  immortal  sculptures  of  Phidias  on  the 
metopes,  the  frieze  of  the  cella,  and  the  tympana  of  the  pedi- 
ments of  the  temple,  called  the  Elgin  Marbles^  were  carved  out 
of  a  material  worthy  of  their  incomparable  beauty.  Innume> 
able  specimens  at  one  time  existed  in  Bome.  The  Arch  of 
Septimius  Severus  and  the  Arch  of  Titus  are  built  of  it,  although 
the  rusty  and  weather-beaten  hue  of  these  venerable  monu- 
ments hides  the  nature  of  the  material  Domitiaon,  who 
restored  the  celebrated  Temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitol, 
procured  columns  of  Pentelic  marble  for  the  purpose  from 
Athens ;  two  of  these  are  now  in  the  nave  of  the  Church  of 
Ara  Coeli,  built  upon  the  site  of  the  temple ;  and  portions  of 
the  others,  and  of  the  marble  decorations,  were  presented  by 
the  magistrates  to  the  Franciscan  Friars  of  the  neighbouring 
convent,  and  by  them  were  wrought  in  1348  into  the  conspi* 
cuous  staircase  leading  to  the  faQade  of  the  church.  Among 
the  statues  wrought  of  this  marble  may  be  mentioned  the 
famous  group  of  the  Laocoon  found  in  the  Baths  of  Titus ;  the 
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beautiful  Venus  de  Medici,  discovered  in  the  Villa  of  Hadrian, 
near  Tivoli,  and  now  in  the  Uffizi  Gallery  in  Florence ;  and  the 
well-known  "  Famese  Bull,"  sculptured  out  of  a  single  bloc^ 
of  huge  dimensions,  unearthed  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Baths 
of  Caracalla,  and  now  in  the  Museum  of  Naples.  Massimo 
d'Azeglio,  in  his  Recollections^  gives  an  interesting  instance 
of  the  value  set  upon  this  marble  by  modern  Eoman  sculptors. 
Pacetti  having  purchased  an  ancient  Greek  statue  of  the  best 
period  in  Pentelic  marble,  greatly  mutilated,  and  wishing  to 
repair  it,  could  find  nothing  among  the  best  products  of  the 
Carrara  quarries  to  match  the  marble  in  purity  and  fineness  of 
texture,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  destroy  another  Greek 
statue  of  inferior  merit  in  order  to  get  materials  for  the  restora- 
tion. From  this  combination  he  succeeded  in  producing  the 
sleeping  figure  known  as  the  Baxberini  Faun,  whose  forcible 
abduction  by  the  Pontifical  Government  on  the  eve  of  its 
being  sold  to  a  German  prince,  so  preyed  upon  the  mind  of  the 
cruelly-wronged  sculptor,  that  he  took  to  his  bed  and  died. 

Very  like  Pentelic  marble,  but  easily  distinguishable,  is  the 
Marmor  Porinum,  the  Marmo  Grechetto  duro  of  the  Italians. 
It  is  intermediate  in  the  quality  of  its  grain  between  Parian 
and*Pentelic  marble,  being  finer  than  the  former  and  not  so  fine 
as  the  latter.  The  column  in  front  of  the  Church  of  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore,  removed  by  Paul  v.  in  1614  from  the  Basilica 
of  Constantine,  is  composed  of  this  species ;  as  well  as  the 
celebrated  Torso  Belvidere  of  the  Vatican,  found  near  the  site 
of  the  Theatre  of  Pompey,  to  which  Michael  Angelo  traced 
much  of  his  inspiration,  and  which,  as  we  learn  from  a  Greek 
inscription  at  the  base,  was  the  work  of  the  Bhodian  sculptor 
ApoUonius,  who  carved  the  group  of  the  "  Famese  BulL"  Not 
unUke  this  Porine  marble  was  the  Marmor  Hymettium  of  the 
ancients ;  but  it  was  never  a  great  favourite  in  Eome  on  account 
of  its  large  grain  and  dingy  white  colour,  slightly  tinged  with 
green  and  marked  by  long  parallel  dark  grey  veins  of  unequal 
breadth.  The  metamorphic  action  was  not  sufficiently  ener- 
getic to  destroy  the  last  traces  of  organic  matter  and  the 
original  stratification  of  the  rock  ;  and  the  crystallising  force 
was  not  sufficiently  exercised  to  allow  of  the  entire  rearrange- 
ment of  the  whole  of  the  particles  so  as  to  expel  the  included 
impurities.    This  marble  was  not  therefore  fitted  for  sculpture ; 
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but  it  could  be  used  for  certaiu  architectural  parposes  and  for 
orDamentation.  It  used  to  be  quarried  exteuaively  oa  Hymet- 
tus,  the  well-known  mountain  of  Attica,  celebrated  for  the 
qnantity  and  excelleuce  of  its  honey.  The  rock  on  which  the 
aromatic  flowers  grew  in  such  profusion  for  the  bees,  did  not, 
however,  partake  of  the  same  delightful  quality.  In  working 
it  a  peculiar  fetid  odour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  somewhat 
like  that  of  a  stale  onion,  was  emitted,  which  gave  rise  to  its 
modem  Italian  name — Marmo  Gipolla.  This  repulsive  quality, 
however,  disappeared  quickly  on  exposure.  The  finest  speci- 
mens of  this  marble  in  Kome  are  the  forty-six  columns  in  the 
Cburch  of  St  Paul's,  outside  the  gate,  which  belonged  origi- 
nally to  the  Basilica  Emilia  in  the  Forum,  founded  about 
forty-five  years  before  Christ,  and  ware  transferred  to  the  new 
building  when  the  venerable  old  church,  in  which  they  had  stood 
for  more  than  fourteen  hundred  years,  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
Nothing  too  can  be  finer  than  the  two  rows  of  Ionic  colomiis 
of  Hymettian  marble  which  divide  the  immense  nave  of  Saata 
Maria  Maggiore  from  the  side  aisles.  There  are  eighteen  on 
either  side,  each  upwards  of  eight  feet  in  circumference,  and  are 
supposed  to  have  been  taken  from  the  Temple  of  Juno  Lucina, 
whose  site  is  assigned  by  antiquaries  to  the  immediate  vicinity. 
Similar  rows  of  fiuted  Doric  columns  of  the  same  marble,  ten 
on  each  side,  adorn  the  Church  of  St  Fietro  in  Vincoli.  They 
aie  ancient,  and  belonged  to  some  temple  or  basilica  of  the 
Forum.  There  are  also  five  ancient  pillars  of  Hymettian 
marble  in  the  upper  Church  of  Son  Clemente,  taken  firom  the 
some  prolific  source.  The  wall  which  surrounds  the  uniqne 
clioir  or  presbytery  of  this  most  interesting  old  church,  is  also 
composed  of  great  slabs  of  Hymettian  marble,  taken  &om  the 
original  subterranean  church  and  hastily  put  t(^ther.  Some 
of  the  ancient  pillars  of  Hymettian  marble  belonging  to  the 
temples  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine  adorn  the  Church  of  Santt 
Maria  in  Cosmedin,  built  on  the  foundation  of  these  shrines; 
wbile  twenty-four  remarkably  fine  fluted  Corinthian  colunuu 
of  the  same  material  divide  the  triple  nave  of  Santa  Sabina  on 
the  Aventine,  and  are  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  very 
ancient  Temple  of  Juno  Begina,  erected  by  Camillus  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Etruscan  city  of  Veii.  Hymettian  marble 
was  one  of  the  first — if  not  actually  the  first — species  intio- 
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duced  into  Eome.  In  the  year  of  Eome  6G2,  Lucius  Crassus 
the  orator  brought  to  the  city  six  columns  of  it,  each  twelve 
feet  in  length,  with  which  he  adorned  his  house  on  the  Palatine 
Hill,  receiving,  on  account  of  this  circumstance,  from  Marcus 
Brutus,  the  nickname  of  the  Palatine  Venus.  At  the  present 
day  the  marble  is  used  for  corner-stones  in  the  oi-dinary  houses 
of  Athens. 

Another  livid  white  marble,  somewhat  resembling  the  Hym- 
ettian,  is  that  which  is  known  to  the  Italians  as  Marmo  Greco 
livido.  It  was  called  by  the  ancients  Marmor  Thasium,  from 
Thasos,  now  Thapso,  an  island  in  the  north  of  the  iEgean  Sea, 
off  the  coast  of  Thraca  This  island  was  also  called  Aeria,  on 
account  of  its  gold  mines,  and  both  the  gold  and  the  marble  were 
wrought  by  the  Phoenicians.  The  marble  dug  from  the  rocky 
sides  of  Mount  Ipsario — a  romantic  hill  thickly  covered  with 
fir-trees,  and  rising  3428  feet  above  the  sea — enjoyed  consider- 
able reputation  among  the  ancients.  In  Home  it  must  have  been 
very  common,  if  the  name  of  Thasian  is  to  be  given  to  all  the 
fragments  of  nondescript  dusky  white  marble  which  are  found 
among  the  ruins.  Seneca  says  that  the  fish-ponds  in  his  day 
were  formed  of  that  Thasian  marble,  with  which  at  one  time 
it  was  rare  to  adorn  even  temples.  It  was  considered  the 
least  valuable  of  the  white  Greek  marbles,  and  was  used  for 
the  more  ordinary  purposes — Statins  mentioning,  in  order  to 
show  the  surpassing  splendour  of  a  particular  building,  that 
Thasian  marble  was  not  admitted  into  it.  But  there  are  not 
many  well-defined  monuments  of  it  remaining  in  Bome.  The 
chief  are  the  bust  of  Euripides  in  the  Vatican,  and  the  outside 
casing  of  the  pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius,  near  the  Protestant 
cemetery,  now  so  weather-beaten  and  stained  with  dusky 
Uchens  that  it  is  difficult  to  identify  the  material  of  which  it 
is  composed.  From  this  marble,  by  a  slight  tinge  of  yellow 
and  a  little  darker  shade,  the  livid  white  marble  of  Lesbos,  the 
Marmor  Lesinum,  or  Marmo  Greco  Giallognolo,  maybe  distin- 
guished. It  is  not  a  beautiful  material ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say, 
the  statues  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  women  of  antiquity, 
such  as  those  of  Julia  Pia  in  the  Vatican,  and  of  the  Capito- 
line  Venus  in  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol,  were  made  of  this 
marble,  obtained  from  the  birthplace  of  Sappho.  More 
beautiful  is  the  kind  known  as  the  Marmor  Tyriwnty  or  the 
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Greco-Turchinicchio,  which  has  a  light  bluish  tinge.  It  was 
shipped  by  the  ancients  at  the  port  of  Tyre  from  some  un- 
known quarry  in  Mount  Lebanon,  which  supplied  the  marble 
used  without  stint  in  the  building  and  decoration  of  Solomon's 
Temple  and  Palace.  In  this  quany  every  block  was  shaped 
and  polished,  before  it  was  sent  to  be  inserted  in  its  place  in 
the  Temple  wall,  which  therefore,  as  Heber  beautifully  says, 
sprang  up  like  some  tall  palm  in  majestic  silence.  In  Bome 
this  marble  was  very  rare.  The  doors  in  the  great  piers  which 
support  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  are  each  flanked  by  a  pair  of 
spirally-fluted  columns  of  Tyrian  marble,  supposed  to  have  been 
brought  to  Bome  by  Titus  from  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem. 
They  originally  decorated  the  confessional  of  the  old  BasiUca. 
The  twenty-eight  steps  of  the  Scala  Santa  at  the  Lateran,  said 
by  ecclesiastical  tradition  to  have  belonged  to  Pilate's  house 
in  Jerusalem,  and  to  have  been  the  identical  ones  which  our 
Saviour  descended  when  He  left  the  judgment-hall,  are  made 
of  this  marble ;  so  that,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  tradition 
itself,  there  is  a  feature  of  verisimilitude  in  the  material 

The  chief  supply  of  pure  white  marble  in  Home  was  derived 
from  the  quarries  in  the  mountains  at  Luna,  an  old  Etruscan 
town  near  the  Bay  of  Spezia,  which  fell  to  decay  under  the 
later  Koman  emperors.  This  ancient  Marmor  Lunenu  is 
called  by  the  Italians  Marmo  di  Carrara,  because  it  is  iden- 
tical with  the  famous  modem  Carrara  marble,  and  belongs  to 
the  same  range  of  strata ;  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Luna  being 
only  a  few  miles  from  the  flourishing  town  of  Carrara,  the 
metropolis  of  the  marble  trade.  From  Parian  and  Pentelic 
marble,  Lunar  marble,  as  already  mentioned,  can  be  easily 
distinguished  by  the  less  brilliant  sparkle  of  its  crystal  fiacets, 
as  shown  by  a  fresh  surface,  and  also  by  its  more  soapy-white 
colour.  Its  crystalline  structure  is  the  result  of  metamor- 
phosis.  Murchison,  in  his  graphic  description  of  the  geology 
of  the  Etruscan  Apennines,  refers  it,  from  the  evidence  of  the 
characteristic  fossils  occurring  in  the  associated  limestona 
that  graduate  into  it,  to  the  Oolitic  or  Jurassic  series  of 
rocks.  It  was  simply  an  ordinary  Jurassic  limestone  altered 
by  subsequent  metamorphic  action.  The  mountains  which 
contain  the  quarries  are  highly  picturesque,  rising  with  serried 
outline  to  a  height   of  upwards  of  4000  feet,  their  flanks 
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scarred  by  deep  gorges  and  torrent-beds,  and  their  lower  slopes 
clothed  with  olive-groves,  vineyards,  and  forest-trees.  Lunar 
marble  was  first  brought  to  Eome  in  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar ; 
and  Mamarra,  so  bitterly  reviled  by  Catullus,  the  commander 
of  the  artificers  in  Caesar's  army  in  Gaul,  lined  with  great 
slabs  of  this  marble  the  outside  and  inside  of  his  house  on  the 
Coelian  Hill — ^the  first  recorded  instance  of  veneering  or  in- 
crusting  walls  with  marble.  The  discovery  of  this  method  of 
cuttiDg  marble  into  thin  slices,  and  decorating  structures  of 
ordinary  materials  with  them,  was  stigmatised  by  Pliny  as  an 
unreasonable  mode  of  extending  luxury.  The  use  of  Lunar 
marble,  on  account  of  its  easy  accessibility,  speedily  extended 
to  every  kind  of  building,  public  and  private.  So  vast  were 
the  quantities  sent  to  Eome,  that  Ovid  expressed  his  fear  lest 
the  mountains  themselves  should  disappear  through  the  digging 
out  of  this  marble,  and  Pliny  anticipated  that  dreadful  conse- 
quences would  be  produced  by  the  removal  in  this  way  of  the 
great  barriers  erected  by  Nature  for  important  purposes.  Many 
fine  specimens  still  survive  the  ravages  of  ages,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  eleven  massive  Corinthian  columns,  up- 
wards of  forty-two  feet  high,  and  four  and  a  half  feet  in  dia- 
meter, which  form  the  peristyle  of  the  Temple  of  Neptune  in 
the  Piazza  di  Pietra,  now  well  known  as  the  Roman  Custom- 
house. These  pillars  suflFered  severely  from  the  action  of  fire, 
and  are  much  worn  and  defaced,  but  there  is  a  grandeur 
about  them  still  which  deeply  impresses  the  spectator ;  and 
the  blocks  of  marble  which  form  the  inner  part  of  the  archi- 
trave and  entablature,  as  well  as  of  the  coffered  vaulting,  as 
seen  from  the  inner  side  of  the  court,  are  so  stupendous  that 
the  ruins  overhang  like  a  beetling  rock  of  marble  on  a  moun- 
tain peak.  Grander  still  is  the  majestic  column  of  Lunar 
marble  dedicated  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  in  the  Piazza  Colonna, 
which  rears  aloft  its  shaft  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  feet 
in  the  air,  wreathed  around  with  spiral  bands  of  historic 
reliefs,  illustrating  the  Germania  of  Tacitus.  Very  splendid 
specimens  of  the  same  marble  may  be  seen  in  the  three  fluted 
Corinthian  columns  and  a  pilaster  belonging  to  the  Temple  of 
Mars  Victor  in  the  Forum  of  Augustus,  which  are  the  largest 
columns  of  any  kind  of  marble  in  Borne,  being  eighteen  feet  in 
cmjumference,  and  upwards  of  fifty-four  feet  high.     The  two 
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well-known  pillars  of  the  portico  of  the  Temple  of  Mmora, 
called  Le  Colonnacce,  belonging  to  the  adjoining  Forum  of 
Nerva,  are  also  composed  of  the  same  material ;  as  also  the 
three  deeply-fluted  Corinthian  columns  that  remain  of  the 
Temple  of  Vespasian  in  the  Eoman  Forum,  which  still  retain 
some  traces  of  the  purple  colour  with  which  they  appear  to 
have  been  painted,  like  the  temples  of  Pompeii  and  Sicily. 
By  far  the  largest  single  masses  of  Lunar  marble  are  the  two 
portions  of  a  gigantic  frieze  and  entablature,  highly  ornamented 
with  sculpture,  one  measuring  1490  cubic  feet,  and  weighing 
upwards  of  one  hundred  tons,  lying  in  the  Colonna  Gardens  on 
the  slope  of  the  Quirinal.    These  relics  are  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  the  splendid  Temple  of  the  Sun,  which  Aurehan 
erected  after  the  conquest  of  Palmyra,  and  in  which  he  de- 
posited the  rich  spoils  of  that  city.    They  are  associated  there- 
fore with  romantic  memories  of  the  famous  Queen  Zenobia, 
who  spent  her  last  days  near  Tivoli,  after  having  been  led 
captive  in  fetters  of  gold  to  grace  the  triumphal  procession  of 
her  conqueror.    For  statuary  purposes  Lunar  marble  was  ex- 
tensively used  in  ancient  Bome.     It  formed  the  material  out 
of  which  the  sculptor  produced  some  of  the  noblest  creations 
of  his  genius.    Of  these  the  Apollo  Bdvidere  in  the  Vatican 
collection  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable.    The  evidence  of  its 
own  material,  as  already  mentioned,  has  dispelled  the  old  idea 
that  it  is  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  Greek  school ;  and 
Canova's  conjecture,  based  upon  some  peculiarities  of  its  dra- 
pery, is  in  all  likelihood  true,  viz.,  that  it  was  a  copy  of  a  bronze 
original,  made,  probably  at  the  order  of  Nero,  for  one  of  the 
baths  of  the  imperial  villa  at  Antium,  in  whose  ruins  it  was 
found  in  the  fifteenth  century.     From  the  time  of  the  Somans, 
the  white  marble  of  the  Montes  Lunenses  has  been  used  for 
decorative  purposes  in  many  of  the  churches  and  public  build- 
ings of  Italy.     It  formed  the  blocks  out  of  which  Michael 
Angelo,  Ganova,  and  Thorwaldsen  chiselled  their  immortal 
works.    Its  quality  and  composition,  however,  vary  very  con- 
siderably, and  small  crystals  of  quartz  and  iron  pyrites  occa- 
sionally occur,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  sculptor.     It  becomes 
soon  discoloured  when  exposed  even  to  the  smokeless  air  of 
Italy,  but  it  is  capable  of  resisting  decay  for  very  long  periods. 
The  opinion  current  in  Paris,  that  the  marbles  of  Carrara  are 
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unable  to  vdthstand  the  effects  of  the  climate  of  that  city» 
is  due  to  the  frequent  use  of  inferior  qualities,  which  are  known 
to  artists  as  Saloni  and  Ravaccioni,  and  whose  particles  have 
but  a  feehle  cohesion,  and  consequently  slight  durability. 

All  the  white  marbles  which  we  have  thus  described  were 
used  in  Eome  principally  for  external  architecture ;  and  beauti- 
ful as  a  city  largely  built  of  them  must  have  looked,  it  must 
have  had,  nevertheless,  a  garishness  and  artificiality  which 
would  offend  the  artistic  eye.  When  newly  constructed,  the 
Boman  temples  in  the  time  of  the  Emperors  must  have  been 
oppressive,  reflecting  the  hot  sunshine  from  their  snowy  cellae 
and  pillared  porticoes  with  an  insufferable  glare.  Even  the 
statues  in  their  stainless  purity,  fresh  from  the  sculptor^s  hand, 
though  seen  in  the  subdued  light  of  interiors,  and  amid  the 
shadows  of  enclosed  walls,  must  have  appeared  ghastly  and 
unreal  representations  of  human  life.  Marble — ^unlike  common 
stones,  which  are  kindred  to  the  earth  and  the  elements,  and 
find  themselves  at  home  in  any  situation,  all  things  making 
friends  with  them,  mosses,  lichens,  ivies,  birds — is  a  dead,  cold 
material,  and  does  not  harmonise  with  surrounding  circum- 
stances, like  the  snow,  which  hides  the  warm  familiar  brown 
soil  from  us,  with  its  unearthly  and  uncongenial  whiteness^ 
its  perpetual  snow  chills  and  repels  human  sympathies. 
Nature,  for  a  similar  reason,  introduces  white  flowers  very 
sparingly  into  the  landscape ;  and  their  dazzling  whiteness  is 
toned  down  by  the  greenery  around  them,  and  the  balancing 
of  coloured  objectB  near  at  band,  so  that  they  do  not  in. reality 
attract  more  notice  than  other  flowers.  The  ancient  Greeks 
themaehres,  keenly  sensitnre  as  they  were  to  all  external 
influences,  had  a  fine  instinct  for  this  want  of  harmony  between 
white  marUe  and  the  tones  of  natoie  and  the  feelings  of  man ; 
and  thetefioR,  in  many  instances,  they  coloured  not  only  the 
marUe  binldiiigs  exposed  to  view  outside,  bat  even  the  marble 
statues  caiefidlT  secluded  in  the  niches  within.  The  Parthenon 
was  thus  tinted  with  Tenmboo,  bine,  and  gold,  which  seems  to 
OS,  who  mm  tee  only  the  golden  hne  with  whidi  the  sons  of 
ages  fasTO  dyed  its  pare  Pentelie  marUe,  a  bajbarras  snperflnity, 
but  wfakii,  to  tbe  peof^  of  the  time,  was  neoessaiy  on  aeeoont 
(^  the  dazdmg  i^^^^^^^^^^^  al  iu  material,  concealing  the 
exquisite  bcsnty  of  tbe  workmanship,  and  the  finisbed  gnce^ 
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of  its  proportions.     Colour  was  used  with  perfect  taate  to  relieve 
the  sculptured  details  of  the  exterior,  to  articulate  and  onia- 
ment  mouldings,  and  to  harmonise  the  pure  white  temple  with 
the  dark  blue  sky  of  Greece  and  the  rich  warm  tones  of  her 
landscape.     We  see  many  traces  of  bright  colouring  on  the 
columns  and  other  parts  of  the  buildings  in  the  Boman  Forum. 
The  bas-reliefs  on  the  Lumachella  marble  of  Trajan's  Coltmrn 
were  originally  picked  out  with  profuse  gilding  and  vivid 
colours ;  the  egg  and  arrow  moulding  of  the  capital  being  tinted 
green,  red,  and  yellow,  the  abacus  blue  and  red,  the  spirals 
yellow,  the  prominent  figures  gilt  against  backgrounds  of  dif- 
ferent hues,  and  the  water  of  tiie  various  rivers  blua     Statues 
of  the  deities  in  Some  were  nearly  all  coloured;   and  they 
received  a  fresh  coat  of  vermilion — which,  although  it  was 
the  hue  of  divinity,  was  extremely  fugacious — on  annivenary 
occasions  or  in  times  of  great  national  rejoicing.    All  this 
pleads  powerfully  in  behalf  of  Gibson's  colour-creed,  which 
has  had  so  much  prejudice  to  overcoma     The  beauty  and 
expression  of  ancient  sculpture,  whether  for  outside  or  inside 
decoration,  were  greatly  heightened  by  this  tinting.     In  cases 
where  it  was  not  employed.  Nature  herself  became  the  artist, 
and  has  burnt  into  the  marble  statue  or  the  marble  pillar  the 
warm  hue  of  life ;  and  the  rusty,  withered  look  of  the  ruins, 
over  which  ages  of  change  have  passed,  touches  us  more,  and 
appeals  to  the  tenderest  sympathies  of  beings  who  see  in 
themselves,  and  in  all  around  them,  the  tokens  of  death  and 
decay,  than  the  pure  white  marble  structure  could  have  done 
in  the  pride  of  its  splendour.     The  graceful  Corinthian  pillais 
of  the  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux  in  the  Forum,  the  three 
surviving  witnesses  of  its  former  grandeur,  are  all  the  dearer 
and  more  suggestive  to  us  by  reason  of  the  russet  hues  with 
which  time  has   stained  the  snowy  purity  of  their  Parian 
marble ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  of  the  touching 
effect  which  the  poor  drooping  figure  of  the  Dying  Gladiator  of 
the  Capitol,  all  brown  and  discoloured,  and  wrung  with  an 
unutterable  suffering,  produces  upon  us,  may  be  attributed  to 
the  tawny  hue,  and  to  the  absence  of  the  dainty  spotlessness 
of  the  original  Greek  marble.    That  grime  of  ages  lends  a  sort 
of  warmth,  and  suggests  flesh  and  blood,  so  that  the  suffering 
is  not  a  cold  and  frosty  incrustation,  with  which  we  have 
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nothing  to  do,  but  a  real  tragedy  going  on  before  our  eyes,  by 
which  our  sympathies  are  most  deeply  moved.    In  a  dry,  hot 
climate,  like  that  of  Eome,  there  are  no  tender  tones  of  vege- 
table colouring,  no  moss  or  lichen  touches  of  gold  or  grey  or 
green  to  relieve  the  bare  cold  surface,  and  the  rigid  formal 
outlines  of  the  marble ;  but  out  of  the  sky  itself  the  marble 
gathers  the  soft  shadows  and  the  rich  brown  hues  that  recon- 
cile its  strange,  imnatural  whiteness  with  the  homely  ways  of 
the  familiar  earth.     That  wonderful  violet  sky  of  Rome  would 
glorify  the  meanest  object     The  common  red  brick  glows  in 
its  translucent  atmosphere  like  a  ruby ;  and  the  russet  defaced 
column,  as  it  comes  out  against  its  vivid   light,   becomes 
luminous  like  a  pillar  of  gold.     Brick  and  marble  are  of  equal 
aesthetic  value  in  this  magic  city,  in  which  the  uncomely  parts 
and  materials  have  a  more  abundant  comeliness  by  reason  of 
the  medium  through  which  they  are  seen.     Over  all  things 
lingers  permanently  the   transfiguring  glow  that  comes  to 
northern  lands  only  in  the  afternoon.     In  that  land  it  is 
always  afternoon ;  the  ruins  bathe  as  it  were  in  a  perpetual 
sunset    The  air  is  constantly  flooded  with  a  radiance  which 
seems  to  transfuse  itself  through  every  part  of  the  city,  making 
all  its  ruinous  and  hoary  age  bright  and  living,  forming  pictures 
and  harmonies  indescribable  of  the  humblest  objects,  softening 
the  sharp  extremes  of  things,  and  causing  what  would  look 
%'iolent  and  sordid  in  any  other  place,  either  to  enrich  the 
general  tone  surrounding  it,  or  to  appear  but  as  a  lower  note  of 
the  same  key. 

The  white  marbles  hitherto  described  were  principally  for 
exterior  use.     But  as  Boman  wealth   and   luxury  increased 
coloured  marbles  were  employed  for  internal  decoration ;  and 
the  effects  which  the  Greeks  obtained  by  the  application  of 
pigments,  the  Bomans  obtained  by  the  rich  hues  of  predous 
marbles    incmsdng    their    buildings,    and    durable  ^J^^ 
buildings  tbemsclvea.  At  first  these  rare  materiaU  were  us^  with 
a  degree  of  moderation,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  mosaics  of  smaU 
dl^  or  eabei  far  the  fmretneniB  of  halls  and  court^     Bat  at 
length  maasive  pflkH  were  constnicted  of  them  ;  and  the  vast 
inside  brick  «olaMi  of  imperial  baths  and  palace  were  c^^ 

over  and  coooakd  by  slabs  of  »«  and  splendid  W>1«,  the 
lines  of  whieh  had  no  neca-aiT  coiii>ection  wub  t^.  ma« 
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belimd  or  beneath.  Carthage  from  the  spoils  of  its  t«mples 
supplied  Borne  with  many  of  its  rarest  columns ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  not  a  few  of  these  survive  in  the  Christian 
basilicas  that  occupy  the  sites  and  were  built  out  of  tlie 
materials  of  the  old  F^an  structures.  With  the  decay  of  tbe 
Itaman  Empire  the  use  of  coloured  marbles  io  art  increased,  so 
that  even  busts  and  statues  had  their  faces  and  necks  cut  in 
white  and  the  drapety  in  coloured  marble.  It  attained  its 
fullest  development  in  the  Byzantine  style,  of  which,  as  it 
appeals  to  the  senses  more  by  colour  than  by  form,  it  is  a 
predominant  characteristic,  necessary  to  its  vitality  and 
expression.  The  early  Christian  builders  contemplated  this 
mode  of  decoration  for  their  interiors  only.  Very  rarely  had 
they  the  means  to  apply  it  to  the  outside  surface,  as  in  St. 
Mark's  in  Venice,  which  is  the  great  type  of  the  Byzantine 
charch,  coloured  within  and  without  with  the  rich  hues  of 
marbles  and  mosaics.  Our  great  Gothic  cathedrals  were  the 
creation  of  one  thought,  tbe  realisation  of  a  single  dream,  and 
heace  they  were  complete  when  the  workmen  of  the  architects 
left  them,  and  their  whole  effect  is  dominated  by  one  idea  oi 
one  set  of  ideas;  but  the  early  Soman  churchea  were  tlie 
results  of  a  general  co-operation  of  associated  art,  and  the  large 
and  plain  surfaces  of  the  interiors  were  regarded  by  the  sculptor 
as  a  framework  for  the  exhibition  of  his  decorative  art  CoIout 
was  lavished  in  veneers  of  rare  marbles,  and  costly  mosaics  and 
frescoes  covering  the  walls.  There  was  thus  less  unity  of 
purely  architectural  design,  but  there  was  a  greater  amount  of 
general  artistic  wealth. 

Intermediate  between  the  white  marbles  used  for  external 
architecture,  and  the  coloured  marbles  used  for  Internal  decora- 
tion, and  forming  the  link  between  them,  is  the  variety  called 
by  the  Italians  cipoUino,  or  onion-stone.  Its  classical  name  is 
MurwiT  Carysiiwrn,,  fromCarystos,  atownofEubcea,  mentioned 
by  Homer,  situated  on  the  south  coast  of  the  island  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Oche.  This  town  was  chiefly  celebrated  for  its 
muble,  which  was  in  great  request  at  Rome,  and  also  for  its 
laige  quantities  of  valuable  asbestos,  which  received  the  name 
of  Corystian  stone,  and  was  manufactured  by  the  Romans  uto 
incombustible  cloth  far  the  preservation  of  the  ashes  of  the 
dead  in  the  process  of  crematicm.    The  asbestos  occurs  in  the 
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same  quarries  with  this  marble^  just  as  this  mineral  is  usually 
associated  with  talc  schist,  in  which  chlorite  and  mica  are 
often  present     Strabo  places  the  quarries  of  cipollino  at  Mar- 
morinm,  a  place  upon  the  coast  near  Carystos;  but  Mr.  Hawkins 
mentions,  in  Walpole's  Travels,  that   he  found  the  ancient 
works  upon  Mount  Oche  at  a  distance  of  three  miles  from  the 
sea;  the  place   being  indicated  by   some   old   half- worked 
columns,  lying  apparently  on  the  spot  where  they  had  been 
quarried  This  marble  is  very  peculiar,  and  is  at  once  recognised 
by  its  grey-green  ground  colour,  and  the  streaks  of  darker  green 
mnning  through  the  calcareous  substance  like  the  coats  of  an 
onion,  hence  its  name.     These  streaks  belong  to  a  different 
mineral  formation.     They  are  micaceous  strata ;   and  thus  the 
true  cipollino  is  a  mixture  of  talcose  schist  with  white  sacchar- 
oidal  marble,  and  may  be  said  to  form  a  transition  link  between 
marble  and  common  stone.       It   belongs  to  the  Dolomitic 
group  of  rocks,  which  forms  so  large  a  part  of  the  romantic 
scenery  of  South-Eastern  Europe,  and  yields  all  over  the  world 
some  of  the  best  and  most  ornamental  building-stones.     In 
this  group  calc-spar  or  dolomite  whoDy  replaces  the  quartz 
and  films  of  argillaceous  matter  of  which,  especially  in  Scot- 
land, micaceous  schist  is  usually  composed     There  are  many 
varieties  of  cipollino,  the  most  common  being  the   typical 
niarble,  a   grey -green  stone,  sometimes  more   or   less  white, 
with  veins  of  a  darker  green,  forming  waves  rippling  over  it 
like  those  of  the  sea.    It  occurs  so  often  among  the  ruins 
that  it  must  have  been  perhaps  more  frequently  used  in  Eome 
than  any  other  marble.     It  was  also  one  of  the  first  introduced, 
tor  Mamarra  lined  the  walls  of  his  house  on  the  Coelian  with  it, 
as  well  as  with  Lunar  marble,  in  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar  ; 
but  Statins  mentions  that  it  was  not  very  highly  esteemed, 
especially  in  later  times,  when  more  valuable  marbles  came 
into  use.    One  remarkably  fine  variety  called  Cipollino  marino 
is  distinguished  by  its  minute  curling  veins  of  light  green  on 
»  ground  of  clear  white.  Four  very  large  columns  in  the  Braccio 
Kuova  of  the  Vatican,  which  may  have  belonged  originally,  like 
the  two  large  columns  of  gialh  antico  in  the  same  apartment,  to 
4ome  sumptuous  tomb  on  the  Appian  Way,  are  formed  of  this 
ilariety,  and  are  unique  among  all  the  other  pillars  of  cipollino 
Inarble  to  be  seen  in  Some  for  the  brightness  of  their  colour 
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and  the  exquisite  beauty  of  their  venation.    Nothing  can  be 
more  striking  and  beautiful  than  the  rich  wavelike  ripples  of 
green  on  the  cipoUino  marbles  that  encase  the  Baptistery  of 
St.  Mark's  in  Venice,  as  if  the  breakers  on  the  lido  shore  had 
been  frost-bound  before  they  fell,  and  the  sea-nymphs  had 
sculptured  them  into  the  walls  of  this  ecclesiastical  sea-cave. 
Indeed  all  the  outside  and  inside  walls  of  the  glorious  old 
church  are  cased  with  this  marble — in  the  interior  up  to  the 
height  of  the  capitals  of  the  columns,  while  above  that^  every 
part  on  the  vaults  and  domes  is  incrusted  with  a  truly  Byzantine 
profusion  of  gold  mosaics ;  fit  image  of  the  sea  .on  which  like 
a  halcyon's  nest  Venice  rests,  and  of  the  glowing  golden  sky 
that  shines  above  it     line  after  line  of  pleasant  undulation 
ripples  on  the  smooth  polished  marble  as  the  sea  ebbs  and  flows 
through  the  narrow  streets  of  the  city.     Another  variety  of 
cipollino,  called  Mandolato  rosso,  has  streaks  of  pure  red  on  a 
ground  of  vivid  green.     A  beautiful  example  of  this  very  rare 
and  valuable  kind  is  to  be  seen  in  the  two  Corinthian  columns 
with  gilded  capitals  which  support  the  portal  of  the  Parnassian 
gallery  in  the  Villa  Albani  near  Bome.     It  was  probably  found 
at  Hadrian's  Villa  near  Tivoli,  as  was  the  pair  of  Ionic  columns 
of  giallo  antico  in  the  room  called  the  Atrium  of  Juno  in  the 
same  palace.      There  are  also  rare  varieties  in  which  white 
parallel  streaks  appear  on  a  ground  of  green,  or  waved  strips  of 
light  green  on  a  ground  of  yellow  or  rose  colour,  or  in  whicl] 
wavelike  veins  nearly  black  appear  on  a  white  ground.     In 
the  churches  and  palaces  of  Bome  specimens  of  all  these 
varieties  may  be  found,  taken  from  the  old  ruins,  for  the 
marble  is  not  now  worked  in  the  ancient  quarries.    The  largest 
masses  of  common  cipollino  in  Bome  are  the  eight  grand  old 
Corinthian  columns  which  form  the  portico  of  the  Temple  of 
Antoninus  Pius  and  Faustina  in  the  Forum.     The  height  of 
each  shaft,  which  is  composed  of  a  single  block,  is  forty-sii 
feet,  and  the  circumference  fifteen  feet  and  a  hal£     It  may  be 
remarked  in  passing,  that  the  fact  of  the  entablatures,  base^. 
and  capitals,  as  well  as  the  incrustation  of  the  outer  walls  of 
the  ceUa,  being    of  white  marble,  shows  that  the  coloured 
marbles  were  somewhat  sparingly  used  at  this  period.    The 
pillars  look  very  rusty  and  weather-worn,  and  are  much  bat- 
tered with  the  ill-usage  which  they  have  received ;  the  marks 
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of  the  loofs  of  the  houses  built  between  them  in  the  middle 
ages  being  still  seen  deeply  indented  in  the  stone.  Scarcely 
inferior  in  size  is  the  cipollino  column  erected  in  the  Piazza  di  ' 
Spagna,  opposite  the  Propaganda  College,  in  honour  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception.  It  was  found  unfinished,  and  there- 
fore seems  never  to  have  been  used,  in  the  ground  behind  the 
Palace  of  Monte  Citorio,  formed  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Amphitheatre  of  Statilius  Taurus.  It  is  forty-two  feet  long, 
by  four  and  three  quarter  feet  in  diameter.  It  was  sculptured, 
poUshed,  and  erected  on  its  present  site  by  Pope  Pius  ix.  in 
1857,  but  its  noble  shaft  is  sadly  disfigured  by  the  fantastic 
bronze  network  which  covers  a  large  part  of  it. ' 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  highly-prized  marbles  of 
ancient  Some  was  the  species  which  is  familiar  to  every  visitor 
under  the  name  of  Oiallo  antico.  It  must  have  existed  in  immense 
quantities  in  the  time  of  the  Emperors,  for  fragments  of  it  are 
found  almost  everywhere,  and  it  is  the  variety  that  is  most 
frequently  picked  up  and  converted  into  ornamental  articles. 
It  is  easily  recognised  by  its  deep  brownish-yellow  colour, 
resembling  somewhat  the  yellow  marbles  of  Siena  and  Verona, 
though  invariably  richer  and  brighter.  All  the  varieties  are 
trav^sed  more  or  less  by  veins  and  blotches  of  a  deirker  yellow 
or  brownish  hue,  which  give  them  a  charming  variety.  The 
texture  is  remarkably  fine  and  close-grained.  In  this  respect 
giallo  antico  can  be  distinguished  from  every  other  marble  by 
the  touch.  When  polished  it  is  exquisitely  smooth  and  soft, 
looking  like  ivory  that  has  become  yellow  with  age.  No  fitter 
material  could  be  employed  for  the  internal  pavements  or 
pillars  of  old  temples,  presenting  a  venerable  appearance,  as  if 
the  suns  of  many  centuries  had  stained  it  with  their  own 
golden  hues.  Where  this  marble  came  from  we  have  no 
piecise  information.  From  the  fact  that  it  was  called  by  the 
Komans  Marmor  Numidictcmy  we  are  led  to  infer  that  it  was 
quarried  in  Numidia,  and  was  brought  into  Home  when  the 
region  was  made  a  Boman  province  by  Julius  Caesar.  It  was 
probably  known  to  the  Bomans  in  the  time  of  Jugurtha ;  but 
the  age  of  luxoiy  had  not  then  begun,  and  Marius  cmd  Sulla 
were  more  intent  upon  the  glories  of  war  than  upon  the  arts  of 
peace.  The  quarries  on  the  slopes  of  the  Atlas,  worked  for 
three  hundred  years  to  supply  the  enormous  demand  made  by 
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the  luxury  of  the  masters  of  the  world,  were  at  length  ex- 
hausted, and  the  marble  can  now  only  be  found  among  the 
ruins  of  the  Imperial  City.  The  largest  specimens  of  giaUo 
antico  existing  in  Kome  are  the  eight  fluted  Corinthian  pillars, 
thirty  feet  high  and  eleven  feet  in  circumference,  with  capitals 
and  bases  of  white  marble,  which  stand  in  pairs  within  the 
niches  of  the  Pantheon.  In  consequence  of  the  fires  of  former 
generations,  the  marble  has  here  and  there  a  tinge  of  red  on 
the  surface.  In  the  Church  of  St.  John  Lateran  there  i&  a 
splendid  pair  of  fluted  columns  of  giallo  antico,  which  support 
the  entablature  over  a  portal  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
transept.  They  are  thirty  feet  in  height  and  nine  feet  in 
circumference,  and  were  found  in  Trajan's  Forum.  In  the  Arch 
of  Constantino  are  several  magnificent  ffioMo  antico  columns 
and  pilasters,  which  are  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
triumphal  arch  of  Trajan,  dismantled  for  the  purpose.  They  are 
so  damaged  in  appearance,  and  so  discoloured  by  the  weather, 
that  it  is  not  easy,  without  close  inspection,  to  tell  the  material 
of  which  they  are  composed.  Connected  with  the  final  and 
complete  triumph  of  Christianity  over  Paganism,  these  columns, 
standing  in  a  mongrel  and  debased  structure,  are  strikingly 
illustrative  of  the  heterogeneous  elements  which  formed  the 
faith  of  the  first  Christian  Emperor;  the  grandest  doctrines 
being  associated  with  the  vilest  practices.  For  pavements  and 
the  sheathing  of  interior  walls  ^rta/fe  antico  was  used  more 
frequently  than  almost  any  other  kind  of  marble ;  hence  it  is 
mostly  found  in  fragments  of  thin  slabs,  with  the  old  polish 
still  glistening  upon  them. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe,  so  as  to  identify  it,  the  species  of 
marble  known  as  AJricano.  It  has  a  great  variety  of  tints. 
ranging  from  the  clearest  white  to  the  deepest  black,  through 
bright  green,  yellow,  and  purple.  Its  texture  is  very  compact 
and  hard,  frequently  containing  veins  of  quartz,  which  render 
it  difficult  to  work.  Its  ancient  name  is  Marmar  Chium,  for 
it  was  brought  to  Bome  from  a  quarry  on  Pelinseus,  now 
known  as  Mount  Elias,  the  highest  summit  in  the  island  of 
Chios — the  modern  Scio — which  contested  the  honour  of  beiu;; 
the  birthplace  of  Homer.  It  received  its  modem  name  of 
Africano,  not  from  any  connection  with  Africa,  but  from  its 
dark  colour.     It  enters  pretty  frequently  into  the  decoration 
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of  the  Soman  churches,  though  it  is  rare  to  see  it  in  large 
masses,  when  it  has  a  very  rich  appearance.  It  seems  to  have 
been  much  in  fashion  for  pavements,  of  which  many  fragments 
may  be  seen  among  the  ruins  of  Trajan's  Forum.  The  side 
wall  of  the  second  chapel  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  deUa 
Pace  in  the  Piazza  Navona  axe  sheathed  with  large  slabs  of 
remarkably  fine  Africano,  with  edges  bevelled  like  a  rusticated 
basement  In  the  Belvidere  Cortile  in  the  Vatican  is  a 
portion  of  an  ancient  coliunn  of  this  marble,  which  is  the  most 
beaatiful  specimen  in  Bome ;  and  the  principal  portal  of  the 
portico  of  St.  Peter's  is  flanked  by  a  pair  of  fluted  Boman  Ionic 
columns  of  Africano,  which  are  the  largest  in  the  city.  Two 
columns  of  warm-tinted  Africano  still  remain  on  the  southern 
front  of  the  Arch  of  Drusus ;  and  as  they  are  of  the  Boman 
composite  order,  first  shown  in  the  columns  on  the  Arch  of 
Titus,  we  must  infer  that  they  were  added  to  the  original 
structure  when  Caracalla  utilised  it  for  the  aqueduct  which 
brought  water  to  his  baths. 

Closely  allied  to  this  marble  is  an  ancient  species  which 
puzzles  most  visitors  by  its  Protean  appearance.  Its  tints  are 
always  neutral,  but  they  vary  in  depth  from  the  lightest  to  the 
darkest  shade,  and  are  never  mixed  but  in  juxtaposition. 
Dirty  yellows,  cloudy  reds,  dim  blues  and  purples,  but  never 
greens,  occur  in  the  ground  or  in  the  round  or  waved  blotches 
or  crooked  veins.  It  has  a  fine  grain  and  a  dull  fracture. 
This  variety  of  Africano  is  known  by  the  familiar  name  of 
Porta  Santa,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  jambs  and  lintel 
of  the  first  Porta  Santa — a  Holy  Door  annexed  by  Boniface 
via.  to  St  Peter's  in  the  year  1300 — were  constructed  of  this 
marble.  The  Porta  Santa,  it  may  be  mentioned,  was  instituted 
in  connection  with  a  centenary  jubilee,  but  afterwards  the 
period  of  formally  opening  it  was  reduced  to  fifty  years,  and  now 
u  is  shortened  to  twenty-five.  On  the  occasion  of  the  jubilee, 
on  Christmas  Eve,  the  Pope  knocks  three  times  with  a  silver 
hammer  against  the  masonry  with  which  it  is  filled  up,  which 
is  then  demolished,  and  the  Holy  Door  remains  open  for  a 
^  hole  twelvemonth ;  and  on  the  Christmas  Eve  of  the  succeed- 
ing year  is  closed  up  in  the  same  manner  as  before.  A  similar 
solemnity  is  performed  by  proxy  at  the  Lateran,  the  Liberian, 
and  the  Pauline  Basilicas.     In  all  these  great  churches,  as  in 
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St.  Peter's,  the  jambs  and  lintel  of  the  Holy  Door  are  of  Porta 
Santa  marble.     This  beautiful  material  was  brought  from  the 
mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jassus — a  celebrated  fishing 
town  of  Caria,  situated  on  a  small  island  close  to  the  north 
coast  of  the  Jassian  Bay.     From  this  circumstance  it  was 
called  by  the  ancient  Bomans  Marmor  Jassense.    Near  the 
quarries  was  a  sanctuary  of  Hsestus,  with  a  statue  of  the 
goddess,  which,  though  unprotected   in   the   open  air,  was 
believed  never  to  be  touched  by  rain.     The  marble,  the  most 
highly-prized  variety  of  which  was  of  a  blood-red  and  livid 
white  colour,  was  used  in  Greece  chiefly  for  internal  decora- 
tion.    It  was  introduced  in  large  quantity   into  Borne,  and 
there  are  few  churches  in  which  the  relics  of  it  that  existed  in 
older  buildings  have  not  been  adapted  for  ornamental  purposes. 
Among  the  larger  and  finer  masses  of  Porta  Santa  may  be 
enumerated  two  columns  and  pilasters  which  belong  to  the 
monument  of  Clement  ix.,  in  the  Church  of  Santa  JUaria 
Maggiore,  and  which  are  remarkable  for  their  exceedingly  fine 
texture  and  the  unusual  predominance  of  white  among  the 
other  hues;  four  splendid  Corinthian  pillars,  considered  the 
finest  in  Bome,  in  the  nave  of  Sta.  Agnese ;  the  pair  of  half 
columns  which  support  the  pediment  of  the  altar  in  the  Capella 
della  Presentazione  in  St  Peter's ;  and  the  basin  of  the  hand- 
some fountain  in  front  of  the  Pillar  of  Marcus  Aurelius  in  the 
Piazza  Colonna,  constructed  by  the  architect  Giacoma  della 
Porta  out  of  an  enormous  mass  of  Porta  Santa  found  lying  on 
the  ancient  wharf. 

Frequent  specimens  of  a  beautiful  marble  known  as  Fior 
di  Persico,  from  the  resemblance  of  the  colour  of  its  bright 
purple  veins  on  a  white  ground  to  that  of  the  blossom  of  the 
peach,  may  be  found  in  the  Boman  churches.  It  was  much 
used  for  mouldings,  sheathings,  and  pedestals,  and  also  for 
floors.  In  the  Villa  of  Hadrian  large  fragments  of  slabs  of 
this  marble  may  be  found,  which  lined  the  walls  and  floors 
of  what  are  called  the  Greek  and  Latin  Libraries.  The  Portu- 
guese Church  in  Bome  has  several  columns  of  Fior  di  Persico 
supporting  the  pediments  of  altars  in  the  different  chapels; 
especially  four  pair  of  fluted  ones  which  adorn  the  two  dtars 
at  the  extremity  of  the  nave,  which  are  among  the  largest 
and  finest  in  Bome.     The  principal  altar  in  the  Church  of  San 
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Carlo  in  the  Corso  is  adorned  by  two  pairs  of  Corinthian 
columns  of  this  marble,  which  are  not  much  inferior  in  size 
and  beauty.  Bnt  the  most  splendid  specimens  of  all  are  a 
pair  of  columns  in  the  Palazzo  Eospigliosl  The  dado,  eight 
feet  in  height,  in  the  gorgeous  Corsini  chapel  in  the  Church  of 
St.  John  Lateran,  is  formed  of  large  tablets  of  highly-polished 
Fior  di  Persico,  and  the  frieze  that  surrounds  the  whole  chapel 
is  composed  of  the  same  beautiful  material,  whose  predomi- 
nance over  every  other  marble  is  the  peculiarity  of  this  chapel. 
The  ancient  name  of  this  marble  was  Marmor  Molossium,  from 
a  region  in  Epirus — now  Albania — ^which  was  a  Boman  pro- 
vince in  the  time  of  Pompey.  It  is  associated  with  the 
celebrated  campaigns  in  Italy  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  in 
which  Greece  was  for  the  first  time  brought  into  contact  with 
Kome.  The  region  in  which  the  quarries  existed  was  the 
most  ancient  seat  of  Pelasgic  religion — the  worship  of  the 
Oracle  of  Dodona  connected  with  the  oaken  grove  and  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter ;  and  the  kings  of  Molossus  claimed  their 
descent  from  the  son  of  Achilles.  Mythology  derived  from  its 
peculiar  physical  features,  which  were  largely  volcanic,  its 
l^nds  of  the  infernal  rivers  of  Acheron  and  Cocytus. 

The  infinite  hues  and  markings  of  the  coloured  marbles 
have  all  been  painted  by  Nature  with  one  material  only,  vari- 
ously proportioned  and  applied — the  oxide  of  iron ;  the  same 
substance  which  gives  its  crimson  to  the  rose,  and  its  beauty 
to  the  blush  that  mantles  on  the  cheek  of  innocence.  The 
varieties  of  marble  are  mainly  caused  by  the  different  degrees 
in  which  this  substance  has  pervaded  them.  They  are 
variable  mixtures  of  the  metamorphous  carbonates  of  protoxide 
of  iron  and  lime.  And  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  there  is  a 
distinct  relation  between  deposits  of  magnetic  iron  ore  and  the 
metamorphoses  of  limestones  into  marbles ;  so  that  this  sub- 
stance not  only  gives  to  the  marbles  their  colouring,  but  also 
their  texture.  Even  the  whitest  saccharine  or  statuary  marble, 
which  it  has  not  coloured,  it  has  created  by  the  crystallisation 
of  the  limestone  associated  with  it.  And  the  marbles  of  the 
entire  province  of  the  Aperon  Apennines  owe  their  existence 
to  the  large  quantities  of  iron  ore  disseminated  throughout 
them,  which  have  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the  molecular 
modification  they  have  undei^one.    The  same  changes  have  been 
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produced  on  the  limestones  of  Greece   and  Asia  Minor  by 
veins  containing  iron  ore  running  through  them. 

And  of  the  marbles  thus  produced,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
is  that  which  is  known  in  Bome  by  the  name  of  Pavonazzetto, 
from  its  peacock-like  markings.  The  ground  is  a  clear  white, 
with  numerous  veins  of  a  dark  red  or  violet  colour,  while  the 
grain  is  fine,  with  large  shining  scales.  It  resembles  alabaster 
in  the  form  and  character  of  its  veins,  and  in  its  transparent 
quality.  It  is  a  Phrygian  marble,  and  was  known  to  the 
ancients  under  variouB  names,  as  Marmor  Docimenum,  Sinadi- 
cum,  Phrygicum,  Mygdonium,  being  found  at  the  Castle  of 
Docimus,  near  the  town  of  Sinnada  in  Phrygia,  and  in  the 
province  of  Mygdonia.  It  was  brought  to  Bome  when 
Phrygia  became  a  Boman  province,  after  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  in  Asia  Minor.  At  first  the  quarry  yielded  only 
small  pieces  of  the  marble,  but  when  it  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  Bomans  they  developed  its  resources  to  the  utmost; 
numerous  large  monolithic  columns  being  wrought  on  the 
spot,  and  conveyed  at  great  expense  and  labour  to  the  coast 
Colonel  Leake  supposes  that  the  extensive  quarries  on  the  road 
from  Khoorukun  and  Bulwudun  are  those  of  the  ancient 
Docimenum.  Hamilton,  in  his  Researches,  says  that  he  saw 
numerous  blocks  of  marble  and  columns  in  a  rough  state,  and 
others  beautifully  worked,  lying  in  this  locality.  In  an  open 
space  beside  a  mosque  lay  neglected  a  beautifully -finished 
marble  bath,  once  intended,  perhaps,  for  a  Boman  villa ;  and  in 
the  wall  of  the  mosque,  and  of  the  cemetery  beside  it,  were 
numerous  friezes  and  cornices,  whose  elaborately*finished 
sculptures  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  ordei*s  proved  that  they 
were  never  designed  for  any  building  on  the  spot,  but  were  in 
all  probability  worked  near  the  quarries  for  the  purpose  of 
easier  transportation;  as  is  done  in  the  quarries  of  Carrara  at 
the  present  day.  Pavonazzetto  is  thus  associated  in  an  interest- 
ing manner  with  the  Phrygian  cities  of  Laodicea  and  Colosse 
When  St.  Paul  was  preaching  the  gospel  through  this  part  of 
Asia  Minor,  the  architects  of  Bome  were  conveying  this  splen- 
did marble  from  the  quarries  of  the  Cadmus,  to  adorn  the 
palatial  buildings  of  the  Imperial  City.  No  marble  was  so 
highly  esteemed  as  this,  and  no  other  species  is  so  frequently 
referred  to  by  the  Latin  poets  : — 
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Horace  says : 

''  Quod  si  dolentem  nee  Phrygius  lapis 
Nee  purpuiaram  sidere  clarior 
Delenit  luus." 

TiboIlTis  remarks  : 

'*  Quidye  Domus  prodest  Pbiygiis  innixa  colamnis." 

Ovid  has  vrritten : 

^  QiUB  mihi  Mydonii  marmoris  instar  erant" 

While  Statins  notices  the  fable  that  it  was  coloured  by  the 
blood  of  Atys : 

'^  Sola  nitet  flavis  nomadum  deeisa  metallis 
Puipma,  sola  eavo  Phiygiie  quam  Synnados  antro 
Ipse  cruentayit  maculis  lucentibus  Atys." 

Along  with  the  marble  the  Komans  afterwards  introduced  the 
Phrygian  worship  of  Mithras,  the  Sun-god ;  and  in  the  subter- 
ranean church  of  San  Clemente,  behind  the  apse,  a  chapel  was 
discovered  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  this  divinity,  whose 
statue  was  concealed  here  when  that  superstition  was  pro- 
hibited. The  high  altar  of  the  subterranean  church,  under 
>»hich  the  relics  of  St.  Ignatius  and  St  Clement  are  supposed 
to  lie,  is  covered  by  a  canopy  supported  by  elegant  columns  of 
pavonazzetto  marble ;  while  the  high  altar  of  the  upper  church 
is  similarly  surmounted  by  a  double  entablature  of  Hymettian 
marble,  supported  by  four  columns  of  pavonazzetto.  The  extra- 
mural church  of  St  Paul's  had  several  splendid  pillars  of 
Phrygian  marble,  taken  by  the  Emperor  Theodosius  from  the 
grandest  of  the  law-courts  of  the  Bepublic ;  but  these  were 
unfortunately  destroyed  during  the  burning  of  the  old  basilica 
about  sixty  years  ago.  We  see  in  the  flat  pilasters  of  this 
purple-veined  marble,  now  erect  against  the  transepts  of  the 
lestored  church,  the  vestiges  of  the  magnificent  .^milian 
Basilica  in  the  Forum,  of  whose  celebrated  columns  Pliny 
says,  "Noime,  inter  magnifica,  basilicam  Pauli  columnis  a 
Phrygibus  mirabilem."  Specimens  of  pavonazzetto  are  to  be 
seen  in  almost  every  church  in  Home.  In  the  interesting  old 
Church  of  Sta.  Agnese  thei-e  are  two  columns  of  this  marble, 
the  flutings  of  which  are  remarkable  for  the  cabled  divisions, 
which  amount  in  number  to  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
forty.    The  gallery  above  is  supported  on  small  columns,  most  of 
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which  are  of  pavonazzetto  spirally  fluted.     In  the  Chuich  of 
Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli  there  is  also  a  remarkably  fine  specimen 
near  the  south  absis  ;  while  there  is  a  grand  pair  of  columns 
in  the  vestibule  of  St.  Peter's  between  the  transept  and  the 
sacristy.    Fourteen  fluted  columns  of  Phrygian  marble  have 
been  dug  up  from  the  site  of  the  Augustan  Palace  on  the 
Palatine ;  while  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  employed  by  the 
Emperor  Hadrian,  in  the  Temple  of  Juno  and  Jupiter  erected 
by  him,  have  been  distributed  among  several  of  the  Boman 
churches.     The  side  walls  of  the  splendid  staircase  of  the 
Bracchi  Palace  are  sheathed  with  a  very  rare  and  beautiful  variety, 
remarkable  for  the  delicacy  of  its  veins  and  its  brilliant  polish. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  produce  of  two  ancient  columns  discoveied 
near  the  Temple  of  Bomulus  Maxentius  in  the  Forum,  con- 
verted into  the  Church  of  SS.  Cosmo  and  Damian.    But  the 
finest  of  all  the  pavonazzetto  columns  of  Bome  are  the  twelve 
large  ones  in  the  Church  of  San  Lorenzo  outside  the  walls.    In 
the   volute  of  the  capital  of  one  of  them  a  frog  has  been 
carved,  which  identifies  it  as  having  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  or  Juno,  within  the  area  of  the  Portico  of 
Octavia.     Pliny  tells  us  that  both  temples  were  built  at  their 
own  expense  by  two  wealthy  Lacedsemonian  artists,  named 
Sanros  and  Batrakos ;  and,  having  been  refused  the  only  recom- 
pence  they  asked — the  right  to  place  an  inscription  upon  the 
buildings, — they   introduced  into  the  capitals  of  the  pillars, 
surreptitiously,  the  symbols  of  their  respective  names,  a  lizard 
and  a  frog. 

The  rarest  and  most  precious  of  the  old  marbles  of  Bome  is 
the  Rosso  antico.  Its  classical  name  has  been  lost,  unless  it  be 
identical,  as  Corsi  conjectures,  with  the  Marmor  Alabandicum, 
described  by  Pliny  as  black  inclining  much  to  purple.  For  a 
long  time  it  was  uncertain  where  it  was  found,  but  recently 
quarries  of  it  have  been  discovered  near  the  sea  at  Skantan, 
a  village  in  the  district  of  Tefbion,  which  show  traces  of 
having  been  worked  by  the  ancients.  From  these  quarries  the 
marble  can  only  be  extracted  in  slabs  and  in  small  fragments. 
'  This  is  the  case,  too,  with  all  the  red  marbles  of  IteJy,  which, 
in  spite  of  their  compact  character,  scale  off  very  readily,  and 
are  friable,  vitreous,  and  full  of  cleavage  planes,  in  addition  to 
which  they  are  usuaDy  only  found  in  thin  beds,  which  prevents 
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their  being  used  for  other  purposes  than  table  tops  and  flooring 
slabs.  The  predominance  of  magnetic  iron  ore,  to  which  they 
owe  their  vivid  colour,  has  thus  seriously  affected  the  molecular 
arrangement  of  the  rock&  It  is  probable  that  rosso  antico, 
like  the  Italian  red  marbles,  belongs  to  one  or  other  of  the 
Liassic  formations,  which,  in  Italy  as  well  as  in  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor,  constitutes  a  well-marked  geological  horizon  by 
its  r^;nlar  stratification  and  its  characteristic  ammonite  fossils. 
Comparatively  small  fragments  of  rosso  antico  have  been 
foand  among  the  Soman  ruins ;  and  these  have  been  employed 
to  ornament  subordinate  features  in  some  of  the  grander 
churches.  The  largest  specimens  to  be  seen  in  Some  are  the 
double-branched  flight  of  seven  very  broad  steps,  leading  from 
the  nave  to  the  high  altar  of  Santa  Prassede.  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  had  ordered  these  slabs  of  rosso  antico  to  be  sent 
to  Paris  to  ornament  his  throne,  a  few  months  before  his  fall ; 
but  fortunately  the  order  came  too  late  to  be  executed.  The 
cornice  of  the  present  choir  is  also  formed  of  this  very  rare 
marble ;  while  large  fragments  of  the  old  cornice  of  the  same 
material,  which  ran  round  the  whole  church,  are  preserved  in 
the  Belvidere  Cortile  of  the  Vatican.  Tradition  asserts  that  the 
pieces  which  have  been  converted  to  these  sacred  uses  in  the 
church  once  belonged  to  the  house  of  Pudens,  the  father  of  its 
titular  saint,  in  which  Peter  is  supposed  to  have  dwelt  when 
in  Rome.  The  entrance  to  the  chamber  of  the  Sospigliosi  Palace, 
which  contains  the  far-famed  "  Aurora  "  of  Guido  Sossi  on  the 
ceiling,  is  flanked  by  a  pair  of  Soman  Ionic  columns  of  rosso 
antico,  fourteen  feet  high,  which  are  the  largest  in  Some,  al- 
though the  quality  of  the  marble  is  much  injured  by  its  lighter 
colour,  and  by  a  white  streak  which  runs  up  each  shaft  nearly 
from  top  to  bottom.  In  the  sixth  room  of  the  Casino  of  the 
Villa  Borghese  the  jambs  of  the  mantelpiece  are  composed  of 
rosso  antico  in  the  form  of  caryatides  supporting  a  broad  frieze 
of  the  same  material  wrought  in  bas-relief.  This  marble  seems 
to  have  been  the  favourite  material  in  which  to  execute  statues 
of  the  Faun ;  for  every  one  who  has  visited  the  Vatican  Sculp- 
ture Grallery  and  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol  will  remember  well 
the  beautiful  statues  of  this  mythic  being  in  rosso  antico,  which 
are  among  their  chief  treasures,  and  once  adorned  the  luxuri- 
ous TiUa  of  Hadrian  at  TivolL     This  marble  is  admirably 
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adapted  for  such  masterpieces  of  Greek  sculpture,  for  it  gives 
to  the  ideal  of  the  artist  the  warm  vividness  of  life ;  and  it 
seems  a  fit  colour  [in  which  to  express  the  rich,  sensuous, 
earthy  side  of  nature,  the  happy  characteristics  of  all  wild 
natural  things  which  meet  and  mingle  in  the  human  form  and 
in  the  human  soul — the  Adam,  the  red  man  formed  out  of  the 
red  clay,  in  which  the  life  of  the  animals  and  the  life  of  the 
gods  coalesce.  In  the  Doria  Palace  there  is  a  fine  group  of 
the  Centaur  partly  in  rosso  antico  and  in  nero  antico.  And  in 
the  Grabinetto  of  the  Vatican,  along  with  a  large  square  tazza  of 
rosso  antico,  is  kept  a  most  curious  arm-chair  of  this  marble, 
called  sedia  forota,  found  near  the  Church  of  St.  John  Lateran, 
upon  which,  in  the  middle  ages,  the  Popes  were  obliged  to  sit 
at  their  coronation  in  the  presence  of  the  Cardinals,  in  order 
to  secure  the  throne  of  St.  Peter  from  being  intruded  upon  by 
a  second  Pope  Joan — whether  there  ever  really  was  such  a 
personage,  or  whatever  gave  rise  to  the  curious  myth.  The 
chair  is  like  an  ordinary  library  chair,  with  solid  back  and 
sides,  sculptured  out  of  a  single  block,  and  perforated  in  the 
seat  with  a  circular  aperture.  Rosso  antico  is  not  what  might 
strictly  be  called  a  beautiful  marble.  Its  colour  is  dusky  and 
opaque,  resembling  that  of  a  bullock's  liver,  marked  with 
numerous  black  reticulations,  so  minute  and  faint  as  to  be 
hardly  visible.  But  the  grain  is  extremely  fine,  admitting  of 
the  highest  polish. 

Of  black  marbles — in  the  formation  of  which  both  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms  have  taken  part,  their  substance  being 
composed  of  the  finely-ground  i*emains  of  foraminifera,  corals, 
and  shells,  and  their  colour  produced  by  the  carbonaceous  de- 
posits of  ancient  forests — few  kinds  seem  to  have  been  used 
by  the  ancient  Bomans.  The  ncro  antico  was  the  species 
most  esteemed,  on  account  of  its  compact  texture,  fine  grain, 
and  deep  black  colour,  marked  occasionally  with  minute  white 
short  straight  lines,  always  broken  and  interrupted.  It  is  the 
Marmor  Tcenarium  of  the  ancients,  quarried  in  the  Taenarian 
peninsula,  which  forms  the  most  southerly  point  in  Europe, 
now  called  Cape  Matapan.  The  celebrated  quarries  which 
Pliny  eloquently  describes,  but  for  which  Colonel  Leake 
inquired  in  vain,  were  under  the  protection  of  Poseidon, 
whose  temple  was  at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula.     They 
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attracted,  on  account  of  the  sanctuary  which  the  temple 
afforded,  large  numbera  of  criminals  who  fled  from  the  pursuit 
of  justice,  and  who  readily  found  work  in  them.  Very  fine 
specimens  of  this  marble  may  be  seen  in  a  pair  of  columns 
in  the  obscure  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Eegina  Cceli,  near  the 
Convent  of  St.  Onofrio,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber ;  and 
also  in  a  pair  in  the  third  room  of  the  Villa  Pamphili  Doria,. 
which  are  extremely  fine,  and  are  probably  as  large  as  any  ta 
be  met  with.  In  consequence  of  the  quantity  used  in  the 
inscriptional  tablets  of  monuments,  for  which  this  seems  to. 
be  the  favourite  material,  iicro  aidko  is  extremely  scarce  in 
modem  Rome.  The  Ingio  antico  is  a  greyish  marble,  composed 
of  white  and  black,  sometimes  in  distinct  stripes  or  waves,  and 
sometimes  mingled  confusedly  together.  It  was  the  Mannor 
BaUhium  of  the  ancients,  and  two  of  the  large  columns  in  the 
principal  portal  of  the  Church  of  Santa  Croce  in  Jerusalemme 
are  remarkably  fine  specimens  of  it,  probably  taken  from  the- 
Villa  of  Heliogabalus,  in  whose  gardens,  called  the  Horti 
Variani,  the  church  was  built.  Another  species  is  the  bianco  e 
■ncro  antico,  the  Marmor  Proconcssiicm  of  antiquity,  obtained 
from  the  celebrated  quarries  of  Proconessium,  an  island  in  the 
western  part  of  the  Propontis.  Many  of  the  towns  of  Greece 
were  decorated  with  this  marble.  The  internal  part  of  the 
famous  sepulchre  erected  by  Artemisia,  the  widow  of  Mausolus^ 
king  of  Caria,  to  her  husband,  and  after  whom  all  grand  tombs 
ever  since  have  received  the  name  of  mausoleum,  was  built  of 
this  marble.  So  celebrated  were  the  quarries  of  Proconessium 
that  the  ancient  name  of  the  island  was  changed  to  Marmora, 
and  the  whole  of  the  Propontis  is  now  called  the  Sea  of 
^larmora.  Although  so  highly  esteemed  in  Greece,  the  marT)le 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  extensively  used  in  Eome,  the  finest 
relics  being  the  four  columns  supporting  the  marble  canopy, 
in  the  form  of  a  Gothic  temple,  which  surmounts  the  high 
altar  of  St.  Cecilia,  which  is  among  the  most  ancient  of  all 
the  churches  of  Rome.  They  were  probably  derived  from 
some  old  Roman  palace,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  clearness 
and  brilliancy  of  the  white  blotches  on  a  black  ground.  There 
are  dififerent  varieties  of  this  marble :  one  kind  in  which  the 
blotches  or  veins  are  pure  black  on  a  pure  white  ground, 
and  another  in  which  the  blotches  or  veins  are  pure  white  on 
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a  black  grouni  In  these  varieties,  however,  the  black  and 
the  white  are  more  confused  together,  but  remain  quite  distinct 
and  separate,  so  that  if  the  veins  are  white  the  ground  is  soie 
to  be  black,  and  vict  versa.  The  ancient  Marmor  Rhodium^  or 
the  giallo  e  nero,  had  golden-coloured  veins  on  a  black  ground, 
and,  owing  to  its  compact  texture,  was  capable  of  receiving  a 
high  polish.  It  is  very  like  the  celebrated  marble  of  Portore 
or  Portovenere,  a  modern  Italian  species  obtained  from  the 
western  chain  of  the  Gulf  of  Spezia,  where  the  formation  passes 
into  that  of  the  ammonitiferous  limestones  of  the  lias  and  of 
the  palaeozoic  rocks.  A  beautiful  highly-polished  specimen  of 
Khodian  marble  exists  in  the  mask  in  front  of  the  tomb  of 
Paul  iiL  in  the  tribune  of  St  Peter's,  sculptured  by  Delia 
Porta  in  1547,  long  previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  quarries 
of  Portovenere.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  grain  of  the  latter 
species  is  such  that  it  will  not  keep  its  polish  without  extreme 
care,  a  circumstance  which  distingiushes  it  from  the  Shodian 
marble,  whose  tenacity  in  this  respect  renders  it  eminently 
adapted  for  the  more  costly  class  of  decorative  works. 

The  marbles  we  have  been  hitherto  considering  belong  to 
the  older  calcareous  formations  of  Italy,  Greece,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Egypt,  and  go  down  to  the  upper  triassic  and  muschel-kalk 
limestones,  and  perhaps  even  to  those  of  an  older  period.  But 
there  is  a  class  of  ancient  marbles  in  Home  of  much  more 
recent  geological  origin — belonging  indeed  to  the  Miocene 
epoch — which  are  called  Lumachella,  from  the  Italian  word 
signifying  snail,  on  account  of  the  presence  in  all  the  species  of 
fossil  shells.  They  vary  in  colour  from  the  palest  straw  to  the 
deepest  purple.  Some  of  them  are  exceedingly  beautiful  and 
valuable,  and  they  are  nearly  all  more  or  less  rare,  being  found 
chiefly  in  small  fragments  of  ancient  pavements.  Their  sub- 
stance is  formed  of  the  shells  of  the  common  oyster  in  bluisli 
grey  and  black  particles  on  a  white  ground,  as  in  the  Luma- 
chella d*  Egitto ;  of  the  cardium  or  cockle,  assuming  a  lighter 
or  deeper  shade  of  yellow,  as  in  the  Lumachella  d'  Astracano ; 
of  the  ammonite,  as  in  the  L.  Corno  di  Ammone ;  of  the 
Anomia  ampulla  in  the  L.  occhio  di  Pavone,  so  called  bom  the 
circular  form  of  the  fossils  whichever  way  the  section  is  made ; 
of  encrinites,  belemnites,  and  starfish,  showing  white  or  red  on 
a  violet  ground,  as  in  the  L  pavonazze ;  and  of  broken  shells, 
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hardly  discernible,  together  with  very  shining  and  saccharoid 
particles  of  carbonate  of  lime,  as  in  the  Marmor  Schistum  of  the 
ancients — the  hrocatello  antico  of  the  Italians,  so  named  from 
its  various  shades  of  yellow  and  purple,  resembling  silk  bro- 
cade. The  most  impoi'tant  specimens  of  Lumachella  marbles 
are  the  pair  of  very  fine  large  columns  of  L.  rosea  on  the 
ground-floor  of  the  Schiarra  Palace,  the  balustrade  of  the  high 
altar  of  St  Andrea  della  Valle,  two  columns  in  the  garden 
of  the  Corsini  Palace  of  L.  d'Astracano,  and  a  pair  of  large 
pillars  which  support  one  of  the  arches  of  the  Vatican  Library, 
formed  of  L.  occhio  di  pavone.  Specimens  of  hrocatello  may 
be  found  in  several  churches  and  palaces,  forming  mouldings, 
sheathings,  and  pedestals.  The  most  interesting  of  the  Luma- 
chella marbles  is  the  hianca  antica,  the  Marmor  Megarense  of 
the  ancients,  composed  of  shells  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  dis- 
cernible, and  so  closely  compacted  that  the  substance  takes  a 
good  polish.  The  well-known  Column  of  Trajan — the  first 
monument  (columna  cochlcca)  of  this  description  ever  raised 
in  Borne,  and  very  far  superior  to  the  Antonine  Column — is 
composed  of  Lumachella  marble  from  Megar^  It  presents,  in 
twenty-three  spiral  bands  of  bas-reliefs,  winding  round  thirty- 
four  blocks  of  stone,  the  history  of  the  victories  of  Trajan  over 
the  Dacians,  and,  without  reckoning  horses,  implements  of  war, 
and  walls  of  cities,  is  said  to  consist  of  no  less  than  2500 
figures,  each  about  two  feet  two  inches  high.  It  is  a  strikingly 
suggestive  thought,  that  this  majestic  pillar — which  produced 
so  deep  an  impression  upon  the  minds  of  posterity  that,  five 
centuries  afterwards.  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  was  moved  to 
suppUcate,  by  means  of  masses  in  several  of  the  Eoman 
churches,  for  the  liberation  of  him  whom  it  commemorated 
from  purgatory — should  be  composed  of  the  relics  of  sea-shells. 

"  Memorial  pillar !  'mid  the  wreck  of  Time, 
Preserve  thy  charge  with  confidence  sublime  " — 

said  Wordsworth ;  but  this  sublime  charge  is  committed  to 
frail  keeping.  It  is  itself  a  sepulchre  of  the  dead,  and  the 
tragedies  of  the  Dacian  war  are  inscribed  upon  tragedies  that 
took  place  long  ages  before  there  was  any  human  eye  to  witness 
them.  The  historic  sculptures  that  so  deeply  move  our  pity 
for  a  conquered  people,  are  based  upon  the  immemorial  sculp- 
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tures  of  creatures  whose  sacrifice  in  whole  hecatombs  touches 
us  not,  because  it  is  part  of  the  order  of  the  world  by  which 
life  forms  the  foundation  of  and  minister  to  life.  It  is  strange 
how  maiiy  of  the  grandest  monuments  are  wrought  out  of  the 
creations  of  primeval  moHuscs.  The  enduring  pyramids  them- 
selves are  formed  of  the  nummulitic  limestone  studded  with 
its  "  Pharaoh's  beans,"  the  exuviae  of  shell-fish  that  perished 
ages  before  the  Nile  had  created  Egypt.  And  all  alike  are 
trophies  of  the  dust ! 

Of  the  breccias  there  is  a  great  variety  among  the  relics  of 
ancient  Bome.  A  breccia  is  a  rock  made  up  of  angular 
pebbles  or  fragments  of  other  rocks.  When  the  pebbles  are 
rounded  the  conglomerate  is  a  pudding-stone.  Marble  breccias 
are  formed  of  angular  pieces  of  highly  crystalline  limestone, 
united  together  by  a  siliceo-calcareous  cement,  containing  usually 
an  admixture  of  a  homblendic  substance,  and  which  is  due  to 
a  particular  action  of  adjacent  masses  or  veins  of  iron  ore. 
The  hornblendic  cement,  with  its  iron  or  manganese  base, 
produces  the  variegated  appearance  which  may  be  seen  in 
specimens  from  different  localities.  As  may  be  imagined  from 
their  composition,  these  rocks  are  as  a  rule  extremely  unalter- 
able by  ordinary  atmospheric  agencies,  and  are  susceptible  of 
a  high  degree  of  polish,  which  they  retain  with  the  utmost 
tenacity.  They  were  favourite  materials  with  the  ancient 
Boman  decorators ;  but  they  do  not  occur  in  large  masses  in 
the  city.  A  beautiful  pair  of  Boman  Ionic  columns  under  the 
pediment  of  the  altar  of  the  third  chapel  in  the  Church  of 
Ara  Cceli  are  made  of  a  valuable  breccia  called  B.  dorata, 
distinguished  by  its  small  light-golden  fragments  on  a  ground 
of  various  shades  of  purple.  The  high  altar  of  Santa  Prisca 
on  the  Aventine  is  supported  by  one  column  of  B.  corallina  of 
remarkably  fine  quality,  in  which  the  fragments  are  white  on 
a  ground  of  light  coral-red.  In  the  second  chapel  of  St 
Andrea  della  Valle  there  are  two  Corinthian  columns  of  B. 
giallo  e  nero,  which  is  an  aggregate  mass  of  yellow  and  black 
fragments ;  the  yellow  in  its  brilliant  golden  hue  surpassing 
that  of  all  other  marbles,  and  forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
long  irregular  black  fragments  interspersed  throughout  it.  In 
the  first  chapel  of  the  same  church  there  are  four  fluted  Corin- 
thian columns  of  breccia  giallo,  containing  small  and  regular 
blotches,  of  which  the  prevailing  tint  is  orange,  each  fragment 
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edged  with  a  rim  of  deeper  yellow  that  surrounds  it  like  a 
shadow.  A  most  beautiful  variety  of  Breccia  giallo  e  nero 
forms  the  basin  of  holy  water  at  the  entrance  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Carlo  di  Catinari,  in  which  the  colours  resemble  a  golden 
network  spread  upon  a  ground  of  black ;  and  an  exceedingly 
lonely  urn  is  seen  underneath  the  altar  in  one  of  the  chapels 
of  the  Portuguese  Church,  in  which  white  fragments  are  im- 
bedded in  a  purple  ground  which  shines  tlirough  their  soft 
transparency.  Not  the  least  attractive  objects  in  the  chamber 
of  the  Dying  Gladiator  in  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol  is  a 
portion  of  a  large  column  of  very  beautiful  and  extremely 
valuable  Breccia  tracagnina,  in  which  golden -yellow,  white, 
red,  and  blue  fragments  occur  in  very  nearly  equal  proportions, 
and  two  large  squared  blocks  of  Breccia  di  Sette-Bassi — so 
called  from  the  discovery  of  the  first  specimens  near  the  ruins 
of  the  Villa  of  Septimius  Bassus  on  the  Appian  Way — con- 
taining very  small  deep  rose-coloured  fragments  of  an  oblong 
shape,  which  is  the  characteristic  peculiarity  of  all  the  varieties 
of  this  species  of  marble.  Probably  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
the  ancient  breccias  is  that  called  B.  della  Villa  Adriana,  from 
its  occasional  occurrence  in  the  ruins  of  Hadrian's  Villa,  and 
also  B.  Qnintilia,  from  its  having  been  found  in  the  grounds 
of  the  magnificent  ViUa  of  Quintilius  Varus,  commemorated  by 
Horace,  at  Tivoli,  now  occupied  by  the  Church  of  the  Madonna 
di  Quintiliolo.  The  prevailing  colour  of  the  fragments  is  that 
of  a  rich  brown  intermixed  with  others  of  red,  green,  blue, 
white,  purple,  bright  yellow,  and  sometimes  black,  all  har- 
momsing  together  most  beautifully.  The  comparatively  small 
pieces  found  at  Tivoli  now  adorn  the  Churches  of  St.  Andrea 
della  Valle,  famous  for  its  rich  varieties  of  breccias,  St. 
Domenico  e  Sisto  and  Santa  Pudenziana,  where  they  appear 
among  the  marble  sheathing  of  the  walls.  In  the  chapel  of 
the  Graetani  in  the  last-mentioned  church,  the  wall  is  incrusted 
with  the  richest  marbles,  especially  Lumachella  and  Brocatello, 
and  large  tablets  of  Hadrian's  breccia  setting  off  the  splendid. 
sanM^hagus  of  Breccia  nera  e  gialla  dedicated  to  Cardinal 
Gaetani 

Along  with  the  breccias  which  I  have  thus  incidentcdly 
noticed,  but  to  which  a  whole  essay  might  be  devoted 
on  account  of  their  beauty,  rich  variety,  and  great  value  and 
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rarity,  should  be  classified  a  kind  of  "breccia  dure,"  called 
Breccia  d'  Egitto.  It  is  not,  however,  a  true  breccia,  but  a 
pudding-stone,  composed,  not  of  calcareous  but  of  siliceous 
fragments,  and  these  fragments  are  not  angular,  as  in  the  true 
breccias,  but  rounded,  indicating  that  they  had  been  carried 
by  water  and  consequently  rounded  by  attrition.  The  con- 
nected pebbles  must  have  been  broken  from  rocks  of  great 
hardness  to  have  withstood  the  effects  of  constant  abrasion. 
In  the  Egyptian  breccia  are  found  very  fine  pebbles  of  red 
granite,  porphyry  of  a  darker  or  lighter  green,  and  yellow 
quartz,  held  together  by  a  cement  of  compact  felspar.  It  has 
a  special  geological  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  represents  an 
ancient  sea-beach  flanking  the  crystalline  rocks  of  Upper 
Egypt,  where  the  cretaceous  and  nummulitic  limestones  end. 
The  pebbles  were  derived  from  the  central  nucleus  of  granite 
from  beyond  Assouan  to  the  upper  end  of  the  Bed  Sea,  round 
which  are  folded  successive  zones  of  gneiss  and  schist  pierced 
by  intrusive  masses  of  porphyry  and  serpentina  The  pair  of 
beautiful  Grecian  Ionic  columns,  and  the  large  green  tazza— 
eighteen  feet  in  circumference — the  finest  specimen  of  Egyptian 
breccia  to  be  seen  in  Bome,  both  in  the  Villa  Albani,  and 
the  vase  of  the  same  material  in  the  chamber  of  Candelabra 
in  the  Vatican,  in  which  the  prevailing  green  colour  is  crossed 
by  several  stripes  of  pure  white  quartz,  may  thus  have  been 
sculptured  out  of  a  portion  of  littoral  deposit  formed  from  the 
ruins  of  the  crystalline  rocks  of  the  mountain  group  of  Sinai. 
There  is  something  extremely  interesting  and  suggestive  to  the 
imagination  in  the  twofold  origin  of  these  conglomerate  orna- 
ments of  the  palaces  of  Bome.  Around  them  gather  the 
wonderful  associations  of  ancient  human  history,  and  the  still 
more  awe-inspiring  associations  of  geological  history.  They 
speak  to  us  of  the  conquests  of  Bome  in  the  desolate  tracts  of 
Nubia  and  Arabia,  from  which  the  spoils  that  enriched  its 
palaces  and  temples  were  derived ;  and  of  the  existence  of  coast- 
lines, when  Egypt  was  a  gulf  stretching  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  which  became  silted  up  by*slow 
accumulations.  Their  language,  in  both  relations,  is  that  of  ruin. 
They  are  survivors  both  of  the  ruins  of  Nature  and  of  Man,  and 
are  made  i»p  of  the  wrecks  of  both.  Older  far  than  the  marbles 
which  keep  them  company  in  the  sculptor's  halls  and  churches 
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of  Home,  and  whoso  huiniiii  histuiy  i.s  equally  eventful,  their 
Hiiiterials  were  deposited  aloug  the  shore  of  a  vaiiisheil  sea, 
when  the  mountains  that  yielded  these  miirbles  lay  as  calcareous 
iQud  ia  its  profound  depths. 

Alabasters,  of  whiuh  there  are  numerous  varieties,  from  pure 
diaphanous  white  to  the  deepest  hlack,  were  favourite  decora-  \ 

tive  materials  with  the  ancient  liomaiis.     The  different  kinds  /* 

were  used  for  the  u'alls  of  baths,  vases,  busts,  pillai-s,  and  |  '|( 

sepulchral   lamps,   in   which   the  light  ahiuing    through   the  W 

transparent  sides  had  an  agreeable  softness.     Cornelius  Xepos,  \ 

as  quoted  by  Pliny,  speaks  of  having  seen  columns  of  alabaster 
thirty-two  feet  in  length ;  and  Pliny  says  that  he  himself  Iiad 
seen  thirty  huge  pillars  in  the  dining-hall  of  Callistua,  the 
freeJman  of  Claudius.  One  such  column  still  exists  in  the 
Villa  Albani,  whieli  is  twenty-two  and  a  half  feet  in  height. 
The  ancients  obtained  large  blocks  of  alabaster  from  quarries 
ill  Thebes  in  I^ypt,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus,  and 
on  Mount  Taurus.  They  imported  some  kinds  also  from 
Cyprus,  Spain,  and  Northern  Africa.  They  obtained  varieties 
nearer  home,  in  difl'cient  parts  of  Italy,  such  aa  the  beautiful 
Alabastro  di  Tivoli,  employed  by  Hadrian  in  his  villa,  and 
which  appears  to  have  been  brought  from  Terni,  where  it  still 
exists  in  abundance.  The  European  alabasters  are  accumu- 
lated masses  of  stalactite  and  stalagmite,  formed  by  the  alow 
dropping  of  water  charged  with  sulphate  of  lime,  to  which 
circumstance  they  owe  the  parallel  stripes  or  concentric  circles 
with  which  they  are  marked,  while  the  rich  and  delicate 
varieties  of  colouring  are  pi-oduced  by  the  oxides  of  iron  which 
the  water  carries  with  it  in  its  infiltration  thnnigh  the  inter- 
vening strata.  They  are  very  soft  and  perishable,  and  conse- 
quently are  very  rarely  found  among  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Roma  The  Oriental  alabasters,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are 
flistinguished  from  the  European  by  their  superior  liardness 
and  durabUity,  are  in  reality  not  sulphates,  but  carbonates  of 
lime.  Their  hardness  is  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  best  statu- 
ary marbles.  The  ancient  quarries  on  the  hill— the  modern 
Mount  St.  Anthony — -near  the  town  of  Alabastrou,  in  Middle 
Egypt,  from  which  the  material  got  its  name,  have  only 
recently  been  re-opened,  but  blocks  of  large  size  and  perfect 
beauty  have  been  obtained.     Owing  to  the  facility  witli  which 
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alabaster  can  be  reduced  by  fire  to  lime,  very  few  large  examples 
of  it  in  Borne  have  escaped  the  ruthless  kilns  of  the  middle 
ages.  The  most  interesting  specimens  of  aqcient  alabaster  are 
the  very  beautiful  vase  of  Alabastro  cotognino,  prolate  in 
form,  and  in  colour  white,  streaked  with  very  light  pink, 
which  contained  the  ashes  of  Augustus,  found  in  the  ruins  of 
his  mausoleum,  and  now  in  the  Vatican ;  the  bust  of  Julius 
Caesar,  made  of  the  variety  tartaruga,  from  the  resemblance  of 
its  brownish-yellow  markings  to  tortoise-shell,  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Capitol ;  and  the  two  large  blocks  of  alabastro  or  pecco- 
relle,  brought  from  the  Villa  of  Hadrian,  in  the  fourth  portico 
of  the  Vatican,  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  specimens  of  this 
very  rare  alabaster  in  Eome,  distinguished  by  white  circular 
blotches,  like  a  flock  of  sheep  huddled  together,  on  a  deep 
blood-red  ground.  In  the  churches  there  are  numerous  speci- 
mens of  all  the  varieties,  forming  the  columns  and  sheathings 
of  altars,  memorial  chapels,  and  monuments ;  the  incrustations 
of  alabaster  on  the  walls  of  the  Borghese  chapel,  in  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore,  being  conspicuous  for  theii*  splendid  effect  The 
baldacchino  above  the  high  altar  of  St.  Paul's  is  supported  by 
four  splendid  columns  of  Oriental  alabaster  presented  to 
Gregory  xvL  by  Mehemet  Ali,  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  An 
interesting  collection  of  beautiful  and  valuable  varieties  of 
alabaster  may  be  made  in  connection  with  the  building  opera- 
tions still  carried  on  in  the  unfinished  facade  of  the  basilica 
fronting  the  Tiber. 

The  well-known  Verde  antico  is  not  a  marble,  but  a  mixture 
of  the  green  precious  serpentine  of  mineralogists  and  white 
granular  limestone.  It  may  also  be  called  a  breccia,  for  it  is 
composed  of  black  fragments,  larger  or  smaller,  derived  from 
other  rocks,  whose  angular  shape  indicates  that  they  have  not 
travelled  far  from  the  spots  wl^ere  they  occur.  The  ancient 
Bomans  called  it  Lapis  Atradus,  from  Atrax,  a  town  in  Thessaly, 
in  the  vicinity  of  which  it  was  found.  It  can  hardly  be  dis- 
tinguished, except  by  experts,  from  the  modem  green  marbles 
of  Vasallo  in  Sardinia,  and  Luca  in  Piedmont.  It  occurs 
somewhat  abundantly  in  Borne,  having  been  a  favourite 
material  with  the  old  Bomans  for  sheathing  walls  and  tables. 
Magnificent  columns  of  it  were  introduced  into  the  temiples 
and  triumphal  arches.    We  find  relics  of  these  in  the  older 
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churches.     Four  splendid  fluted  Corinthian  columns  of  Verde 
antico,  with  gilded  capitals,  support  the  pediment  of  the  high 
altar  in  Sta.  Agnese,  in  the  Piazza  Navone,  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  Arch  of  Marcus  Aurelius  in  the  Corso.     A  pair 
of  very  fine  columns  of  this  precious  stone  flank  each  of  the 
niches,  containing  statues  of  the  twelve  apostles,  in  the  piers 
which  divide  the  middle  nave  from  the  side  ones  in  the  Church 
of  St.  John  Lateran.     These  twenty-four  columns  are  remark- 
able for  the  clearness  of  the  white,  green,  and  black  colours 
that  occur  in  them.     They  are  supposed  to  have  been  taken 
from  the  Baths  of  Diocletian.     Two  of  the  splendid  composite 
columns  which  support  the   pediment    of  the   altar  in   the 
Corsini  chapel  of  this  church  are  of  this  marble,  and  were  also 
taken  from  the  Arch  of  Marcus  Aurelius  in  the  Corso.     One 
most  magnificent  column  of  Verde  antico  has  been  found,  along 
with  seven  others  of  different  marbles,  in  the  wall  of  the  nar- 
thex  of  the  subterranean  Church  of  San  Clemente.     A  small 
portion  of  it  is  polished  to  show  the  beauty  of  the  material, 
while  the  rest  is  dimmed  and  incrusted  with  the  grime  of  age. 
Very  different  from  this  is  the  ancient  serpentine  or  ophite 
of  Sparta,  called  the  La'pis  Lacedccmonius,  found  in  different 
hills  near  Krokee,  or  in  Mount  Taygetus  in  Lacedsemon,  where 
the  old  quarry  has  recently  been  opened.     It  has  a  base  of 
dark  green  with  angular  crystals  of  felspar  of  a  lighter  green 
imbedded  in  it.     It  is  a  truly  eruptive  rock,  occurring  in  in- 
trusive bosses,  or  in  beds  interstratified  with  gneiss  and  mica- 
schist,  and  owes  its  various  shades  of  green  to  the  presence  of 
copper.     Owing  to  its  extraordinary  hardness,  this  stone  was 
seldom  used  for  architectural  purposes ;  and  the  lapidary  will 
charge  three  times  as  much  for  working  a  fragment  of  this  into 
a  letter-weight  as  for  making  it  of  any  other  stona     A  pair 
of  fluted  Boman  Ionic  columns,  supporting  the  pediment  of 
the  altar  of  the  chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  in  the  Baptistery 
of  St.  John  Lateran,  are  the  only  examples  of  ophite  pillars 
in  Rome.      Next  to  these  the  largest  masses  are  a  circular 
tablet,  forming  part  of  the  splendid  sheathing  of  one  of  the 
ambones  in  the  Church  of  San  Lorenzo ;  and  two  elliptical 
tablets,  still  larger,  engrafted  upon  the  pilasters  in  front  of  the 
high  altar  of  St.  Paurs.    The  principal  use  to  which  this  stone 
was  devoted  in  Home  was  the  construction  of  mosaic  pave- 
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ments.  The  Emperor  Alexander  Severus  introduced  into  his 
palaces  and  public  buildings  a  kind  of  flooring  composed  of 
small  squares  of  green  sei-pentine  and  red  porphyry,  wrought 
into  elegant  patterns,  which  became  very  fashionable,  and  was 
called  after  himself  OptLs  AlexaTidrinuWu  The  infamous  Heho- 
gabalus  had  previously  paved  some  of  the  courts  of  the  Pala- 
tine with  such  intarsio  work,  but  his  cousin,  Alexander 
Severus,  following  his  example,  adorned  with  it  all  the  terraces 
and  walks  around,  and  the  pavements  within,  the  isolated 
villas  called  DisetSB,  dedicated  to  his  mother  Mammsea,  which 
he  added  to  the  Palatine  buildings.  Wo  have  examples  of  this 
beautiful  kind  of  tesselated  pavement  in  some  of  the  chambers 
of  the  Baths  of  Caracalla ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
Opus  Alexandrinnm  in  the  tmnsept  and  middle  nave  of  the 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Trastevere  is  in  part  at  least  contem- 
poraneous with  Alexander  Severus,  who  conceded  the  ground 
on  which  the  original  oratory  stood  to  Pope  Callixtus  L  in  222, 
for  the  special  use  of  the  Christians.  If  this  be  so,  we  have 
in  this  first  place  of  Christian  worship  established  in  Eome  the 
first  instance  of  the  application  of  Opus  Alexandrinum  to  the 
decoration  of  a  church.  In  the  middle  ages  the  fashion  was 
beautifully  imitated  by  artists  of  the  Cosmati  family  and  their 
school ;  and  the  mosaic  pavements  of  this  kind  in  the  mediaeval 
churches  of  Eome  are  no  older  than  this  period.  But  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Opus  Alexandrimim  in  two  of  the 
chapels  of  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli  was  taken  from  the  Baths 
of  Diocletian ;  the  splendid  pavement  of  the  whole  church, 
naves,  transept,  and  choir  of  Santa  Croce  in  Jerusalemme,  formed 
originally  part  of  the  decorations  of  the  Sessorian  Palace  of 
Sextus  Varius,  the  father  of  Heliogabalus,  after  whom  the 
church  is  sometimes  called  the  Sessorian  Basilica ;  the  flooring 
of  the  whole  upper  church  of  San  Clemente  was  transferred 
from  the  older  subterranean  church,  which  derived  its  pave- 
ment from  some  of  the  ruins  of  the  Palatine  or  the  Forum ; 
and  the  serpentine  fragments,  which  enter  very  largely  into  the 
composition  of  the  curious  old  mosaic  floor  of  Ara  Coeli  must 
have  had  a  similar  origin  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  its  founder, 
Gregory  the  Great.  The  Lapis  Lacedcemonius  must  have  been 
very  abundant  in  Rome  during  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus 
— ^judging  from  the  quantities  that  are  made  up  into  mosaics 
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in  the  churches,  and  the  heaps  of  broken  fragments  that  are 
found  on  the  Palatine  and  at  the  Marmorata.  The  circular 
space  around  the  obelisk  in  the  Piazza  of  St  Peter's  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  is  paved  with  it,  as  also  the  steps  and  part  of 
the  street  leading  to  the  Bipetta  Ferry,  although  the  pieces 
may  escape  observation — ^unless  when  their  colours  are  bright- 
ened after  rain, — and  specimens  of  it  frequently  occur  among 
the  ordinary  road-metal  in  the  city  and  neighbourhood. 

Sicilian  jaspers,  so  called,  though  really  marbles,  and  purely 
calcareous,  because  of  their  resemblance  in  colour  and  form  of 
the  blotches  to  jasper,  were  wrought  in  great  variety  in  the 
quarries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  celebrated  Taormina, 
and  were  transported  in  the  form  of  columns  to  Home. 
Sihceoud  jaspers,  obtained  from  the  crystalline  rocks  of  Asia 
ilinor,  Egypt,  and  Northern  Italy,  were  also  used  for  columns ; 
and  their  brilliant  red,  green,  and  yellow  hues,  highly  polished, 
contrasted  beautifully  with  the  white  marbles  of  the  interiors 
of  palaces.  One  whole  chamber  of  the  Baths  of  Titus  was 
l»aved  with  slabs  of  the  finest  lapis  lazuli — the  Lwpu  Cyanvs 
of  the  ancients — derived  from  the  spoils  of  the  Golden  House 
of  Nero,  and  originally  procured  by  order  of  the  luxurious 
tyrant  from  Persia  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Baikal 
We  can  trace  fragments  of  this  exquisite  pavement  in  the 
decoration  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Ignatius  in  the  Church  of  the 
Jesuits.  The  globe,  three  feet  in  diameter,  over  the  altar,  be- 
neath which  repose  the  remains  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  is  sheathed 
with  this  most  precious  stone,  whose  brilliant  blue,  contrasting 
with  the  white  marble  of  the  group  of  the  Trinity — one  of 
whose  members  holds  it  in  His  hands — has  a  splendid  effect. 
The  rare  and  costly  marbles  with  which  the  Church  of  II  Gesu 
is  profusely  adorned  were  mostly  taken  from  the  ruins  of  the 
Baths  of  Titus  by  Cardinal  Famese  in  1668.  From  the  same 
source  came  also  the  magnificent  sarcophagus,  sheathed  with 
lapis  lazuli,  under  the  altar  of  St.  Ignazio,  which  holds  the 
Wy  of  Stw  Luigi  Gonzaga. 

But  it  is  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  this  paper,  to 
tlescribe  fully  the  relics  of  other  precious  and  beautiful  stones 
which  may  be  found  among  the  ruins  of  ancient  Bome,  or 
among  the  churches  to  which  they  have  been  transferred. 
Profuse  as  were  the  ancient  Bomans  in  their  general  expendi- 
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tare,  upon  no  objects  did  they  lavish  their  wealth  so  extravagantly 
as  upon  their  favourite  marbles  and  precious  stones  for  the 
decoration  of  their  public  buildings  and  their  private  houses. 
No  effort  was  spared  that  Rome  might  be  adorned  with  the 
richest  treasures  of  the  mineral  kingdom  fi-om  all  parts  of  the 
world.     Slaves  and  criminals  were  made  to  minister  to  this 
luxury  in  the  various  quarries  of  the  Boman  dominions,  which 
were   the   penal   settlements    of    antiquity.      The  antiquary 
Ficoroni  counted  the  columns  in  Rome  in  the  year  1700,  and 
he  found  no  less  than  8000  existing  entire ;  and  yet  these  were 
but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  number  that  must  once 
have  been  there.  The  palaces  and  modern  churches  of  Rome  owe, 
as  I  have  said,  all  their  ornaments  to  this  passion  of  the  ancients. 
There  is  not  a  door-step  nor  a  guard-stone  at  the  comer  of  the 
meanest  court  in  Rome  which  is  not  of  marble,  granite,  or 
porphyry  from  some  ancient  building.     The  very  streets  in  the 
newly-laid  parts  of  the  city  are  macadamised  with  the  frag- 
ments of  costly  baths  and  pillars.     I  took  up  one  day,  out  of 
mere  curiosity,  some  of  the  road-metal  near  the  Church  of 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  and  I  identified  in  the  handful  no  less 
than  a  dozen  varieties  of  the  most  beautiful  marbles  and 
porphyries  from   Greece,  Africa,  and  Asia.     And  when  we 
remember  that  all  these  foreign  stones  were  brought  into  Rome 
during  the  interval  between  the  end  of  the  Republic  and  the  time 
of  Constantino — a  period  of  between  300  and  400  years — we  can 
form  some  idea  of  the  extraordinaiy  wealth  and  luxury  of  the 
Imperial  City  when  it  was  in  its  prime.     Where  is  there  any 
modem   city  that   can  show  within  it  a  hundi'edth  part  of 
the  same  architectural  splendour?     Notwithstanding  its  un- 
paralleled wealth  and  luxury,  and  its  command   of  the  com- 
mercial resources  of  the  earth,  were  all  the  public  buildings 
of  London  to  be  destroyed,   they   would   not  yield  in  their 
mins  as  many  columns  of  marble  and  granite,  worthy  of  the 
name,  as  one  ancient   Roman  palace  has   left  behind.    The 
study  of  these  precious  relics,  gleaming  among  the  hoary  ruins 
of  the  Imperial  City,  or  transforming  the  resplendent  churches 
of  the  Papal  City  into  cabinets  of  jewels,  gives  one  an  impres- 
sive idea  of  the  wonderful  beauty  as  well  as  strength  with 
which  the  Great  Architect  has  laid  the  foundations  of  the  eartli, 
and  built  up  its  mountain  walls.     He  has  finished  His  temple, 
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unlike  man's  work,  in  the  deepest  and  most  secret  parts  as 
perfectly,  and  with  as  costly  materials,  as  in  the  most  con- 
spicnous — not  more  for  the  outside  crowd  than  for  the  eyes  and 
soul  of  the  inner  worshipper.  He  has  laid  its  stones  with  fair 
colours,  and  its  foundations  with  sapphires ;  He  has  made  its 
windows  of  agates,  its  gates  of  carbuncles,  and  all  its  borders  of 
pleasant  stones !  hugh  macmillan. 


Art.  IIL — Co-ardinatian  of  Oraee  and  Duty. 

THERE  is  an  extraordinary  amount  of  light  to  be  found  in 
-^  Pbilippians  ii  12,  13,  as  to  the  nature  and  connection  of 
the  Divine  and  human  agencies  in  the  sanctificatiou,  perse- 
verance, and  final  salvation  of  the  people  of  God.  The  Divine 
agency  is  asserted  as  a  gracious  and  blessed  fact ;  the  human 
agency  is  enjoined  as  a  solemn  duty ;  and  the  one  is  made  the 
basis  of,  or  the  ground  or  argument  for  calling  forth,  the  other. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Divine  agency  is  asserted.  ''  It  is 
God  that  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good 
pleasure."  ''  You  hath  he  quickened,  who  were  dead  in  tres- 
passes and  in  sins,  and  hath  raised  you  up  together  with  Christ, 
according  to  the  working  of  his  mighty  power,  which  he 
wrought  in  him  when  he  raised  him  from  the  dead."  The 
ever-blessed  God,  who  is  the  self-sufficient  One — who  requireth 
neither  you  nor  your  service,  and  can  be  profited  by  neither — 
bath  been  pleased,  in  his  sovereign  grace,  accoi'ding  to  the 
counsel  of  his  own  will,  and  the  unprompted  beneficence  of  his 
own  nature,  to  look  upon  you  in  mercy,  and  in  the  day  of  your 
misery  and  his  power,  he  said  unto  you,  "  Live."  Of  his  good 
pleasure  he  hath  begotten  you  again,  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
from  the  dead ;  and,  by  the  renewing  might  of  his  Holy  Spirit, 
he  hath  created  you  anew  in  Christ  Jesus,  as  his  workmanship, 
— a  spiritual  man, — a  holy  temple  for  himself.  And  he  hath 
entered  his  intended  habitation ;  the  Spirit  of  him  that  raised 
up  Jesus  from  the  dead  dwelleth  in  you.  "  Ye  are  the  temple 
of  the  living  God ;  as  God  hath  said,  I  will  dwell  in  them,  and 
walk  in  them ;  and  I  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my 
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people."  Infefted  into  the  accomplishment  of  this  promise, 
ye  abide  in  God,  and  God  in  you.  Christ  is  formed  within 
you,  and  dwelleth  there  by  faith.  The  Holy  Spirit,  whom  the 
world  cannot  receive,  because  it  seeth  him  not,  neither  knoweth 
him,  hath  come,  according  to  the  promise  of  Jesus,  to  abide 
with  you  for  ever ;  and  ye  know  him,  and  he  dwelleth  with  you, 
and  shall  be  in  you.  And  the  Father  also  is  present  with  you, 
for  ye  are  interested  in  the  other  promise  of  the  Saviour :  "  If 
a  man  love  me,  he  will  keep  my  words ;  and  my  Father  will 
love  him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him,  and  make  our  abode 
with  him."  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  glorious  triune 
Godhead  will  spiritually  and  graciously  inhabit  a  renewed 
and  quickened  soul,  without  manifesting  the  Divine  presence 
by  operations  worthy  of  the  Divine  nature.  The  living  God 
in  a  living  soul  is  not  inactive,  but  worketh  all  in  alL  Into 
his  regenerated  children  God  hath  arisen  as  into  his  resting- 
place — "he,  and  the  ark  of  his  strength;"  and  his  mighty 
power  is  put  foith  upon  them  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
their  nature,  and  to  an  extent  which  takes  account  of  all 
their  power.  Formerly  naturally  inclined  to  evil  and  to 
earthliness,  their  wills  are  now  otherwise  bent  and  directed 
by  him  who  is  the  Father  of  their  spirits,  and  hath  their 
hearts  in  his  keeping  :  they  are  delivered  from  that  yoke 
of  bondage  in  which  they  were  held  when  sin  had  dominion 
over  them,  and  they  fell  in  with  the  will  of  their  tyrant  and 
destroyer,  being  cai'ried  captive  by  the  devil  at  his  will :  and 
now  moulded,  strengthened,  sanctified  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
their  will  is  in  harmony  with  God's :  they  are  willing  in  a 
day  of  his  power,  for  he  worketh  in  them  to  will.  And,  again, 
naturally  without  strength,  as  was  their  state,  when  in  due 
time  Jesus  died  for  them,  they  are  now  filled  by  the  indwelling 
Spirit,  with  new-born  power  and  energy  ;  they  are  strengthened 
with  all  might  in  the  inner  man ;  and  they  are  enabled  to  say, 
"In  the  Lord  have  I  righteousness  and  strength."  God 
worketh  in  them  also  to  do.  For,  now  that  they  are  inclined 
to  the  path  of  holy  and  heavenly  aspiration  and  obedience, 
they  are  not  left  utterly  without  power  to  follow  out  the  dic- 
tates of  a  renewed  and  regenerated  will.  Nor  is  he  who  hath 
given  them  a  new  heart  left  to  receive  at  their  hands  merely 
the  will  for  the  deed ;  but  he  gives  the  deed  also :  he  com- 
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manicates  the  power  as  well  as  the  inclinatioD  :  he  both  per- 
suades and  enables.  •  He  gives  them  both  a  willing  heart  and 
an  able  band  for  his  service.  He  graciously  **  worketh  in  tlum 
both  to  WILL  and  to  DO."  In  this  way  the  text  asserts  the 
agency  of  God  in  the  preservation  and  perseverance  of  his 
peopla 

In  the  second  place,  the  human  agency  is  enjoined,  as  dis- 
tinctly as  the  Divine  agency  is  affirmed.  ''Work  out  your 
own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling."  Think  it  not  enough 
that  you  have  found  grace  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate: 
rim  with  patience  the  race  set  before  you.  Think  it  not 
enough  that  you  have  been  reconciled  freely  by  the  blood  and 
regenerated  powerfully  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ ;  learn  daily  to 
put  off  the  old  man,  to  die  daily  unto  sin,  and  live  more  and 
more  unto  righteousness.  Account  not  your  restoration  to  the 
favour  and  the  family  of  God  to  be  your  full  and  your  final  salva- 
tion. You  have  but  found  the  right  direction  and  the  right 
path, — follow  on  to  know  the  Lord.  Evil  still  dwells  within 
you,  and  must  be  subdued  and  extirpated.  Satan  still  tempts, 
and  must  be  resisted  and  overcome  ;  ungodliness  has  a  strange 
and  magic  power  over  the  children  of  men,  and  will  cast  its 
withering  spell  over  you  again,  if  ye  be  not  watchful  to  set  the 
Lord  always  before  you,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  him. 
Wrestle  for  the  mastery :  labour  for  the  Bread  of  Life :  grow 
iu  grace :  be  instant  in  prayer :  search  the  Scriptures :  do 
good  as  ye  have  opportunity :  be  patient  in  tribulation :  part 
with  every  idol :  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God  :  press  toward  the 
mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  in  Christ  Jesus :  hold 
fast  that  thou  hast ;  look  that  ye  lose  not  the  things  which  ye 
have  wrought,  but  that  ye  receive  a  full  reward :  endure  stead- 
fast to  the  end :  work  out  and  work  off  from  your  nature  that 
Bin  which  cleaves  so  closely  to  the  inner  man :  make  your 
calling  and  election  sure :  gird  up  all  your  oneirics  for  a  per- 
severing and  prolonged — a  life-long — conflict,  if  you  would 
have  an  abundant  entrance  administered  to  you.  The  stake 
is  great :  the  prize  is  noble :  the  fight  is  arduous ;  no  energy 
you  can  at  all  muster  up  and  put  forth  can  be  dispensed  with : 
stand  in  awe,  and  sin  not.  *'  Work  out  your  salvation  with 
fear  and  trembling." 

lathe  third  place,  the  two  clauses  which  thus  constitute  one 
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text,  are  so  united  as  to  form  an  aigument  or  step  of  reasoning. 
The  one  is  made  a  ground  or  basis  for  the  other.  The  certainty 
and  gracious  nature  of  the  agency  of  God  is  laid  as  a  founda- 
tion for  that  agency  of  the  Christian's  own  to  which  he  is 
here  exhorted.  The  fact  that  God  worketh  in  bis  people  is 
assumed  as  a  powerful  argument,  or  call,  or  motive  for  them 
to  work.  "  Work  out  your  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling, 
for  (because)  it  is  God  who  worketh  in  you  to  will  and  to 
do  of  his  good  pleasure."  The  beautiful  connection  which  is 
thus  established  between  the  effectual  and  gracious  work  of 
God  and  the  solemn  and  persevering  work  of  the  believer  him- 
self, first  demands  our  attention. 

It  will  prepare  us  gradually  for  understanding  the  subject,  if 
we  take  notice  at  the  outset  of  two  objections  which  have  fre- 
quently been  offered  to  the  doctrine  of  a  Divine  and  irresistible 
agency,  as  such  an  agency  is  held  by  us  to  be  concerned  in 
the  salvation  of  sinners.  We  hold  that  men  are  naturally  iu 
a  state  of  spiritual  death — from  which  they  have  not  power, 
even  the  least,  to  deliver  themselves ;  and  that  all  who  escape 
from  this  condition,  do  so  in  virtue  of  an  exercise  of  efficacious 
and  creating  energy  put  forth  upon  them  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
whereby  the  predominance  of  the  carnal  mind  is  destroyed, 
the  evil  principles  of  their  nature  in  so  far  subdued,  and  a 
spiritual  nature  communicated  to  them,  tending  in  its  desiies 
and  affections  to  the  God  who  gave  it ;  insomuch  that  the  sub- 
ject of  this  great  change  infallibly  chooses  God  now  for  his 
chief  good,  returns  to  him  in  repentance  and  faith,  and  deaves 
to  him  with  humble  and  affectionate  allegiance.  And  the 
scripture  before  us  affirms  that  the  high  place  of  supremacy 
which  God,  by  his  Spirit,  has  thus  assumed  for  himself  in  and 
over  the  soul  of  his  own  creature,  chosen  as  the  object  of 
redeeming  love,  is  not  abandoned  after  this  conversion  has 
been  effected,  but  is  still  maintained  by  the  same  God  who 
"  worketh  "  there  "  to  will  and  to  do."  Against  this,  however, 
it  is  objected  : — 

I.  In  the  Ji/rst  place,  that,  if  one  being  exert  over  another 
such  a  mastery  and  supremacy  as  is  thus  assigned  to  God 
over  the  souls  of  his  people,  whereby  he  certainly  and  invin- 
cibly works  out  his  own  purposes  in  them,  then  the  subject  of 
such  an  operation  is  not  treated  as  a  free  and  reasonable  agent, 
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but  as  a  mere  machine,  being  made  the  helpless  instrument  of 
bUndly  accomplishing  the  designs  of  another. 

A  variety  of  answers  might  be  given  to  show  the  unfounded 
and  untenable  nature  of  this  objection.  I  shall  ask  your 
attention  only  to  those  which  are  afforded  by  the  text,  for  this 
objection  is  in  flagrant  contradiction  both  to  the  s/pirit  and 
kUer  of  this  passage. 

(1.)  It  is  flagrant  contradiction  to  the  spii'it  of  the  text, 
which  contains  a  solemn  exhortation  to  Christians  to  watch 
over  and  work  out  their  own  salvation,  and  which  supports 
this  exhortation  by  urging  a  very  solemn  motive  to  obedience. 
Now,  it  is  not  treating  a  man  as  a  machine  to  urge  him  to  the 
performance  of  a  duty,  and  press  on  his  attention  those  con- 
siderations which  ought  to  determine  his  line  of  conduct.    It 
takes  for  granted  that  he  has  an  understanding,  and  appeals  to 
it  when  his  faculty  of  intelligently  comprehending  what  is 
said  to  him  is  sought  to  be  awakened  and  informed.     It  sup- 
poses he  is  possessed  of  a  conscience,  and  to  that  spiritual  power 
within  it  intrusts,  or  seeks  to  lay  on,  a  sense  of  obligation  in 
the  thing  enjoined.     It  views  him  as  possessed  of  a  will  or 
power  of  choice,  and  attempts  to  determine  it  in  the  desired 
direction,  by  the  influence  of  motives  which,  it  is  believed,  if 
rightly  seen  and  understood,  would  secure  his  concurrence  in 
the  end  proposed.    And  it   further  presupposes   him  to  be 
endowed  with  powers  of  action  and  emotion  which  will  also 
come  into  exercise  should  he  follow  the  course  recommended 
to  him.    This  is  not  to  treat  the  man  as  a  machine,  but  as  a 
free  and  intelligent  agent,  and  it  is  thus  that  he  is  treated  when 
the  text  is  addressed  to  him.     It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that 
while  this  is  precisely  the  way  to  deal  with  man  regarding 
him  as  possessed  of  reason  and  of  freedom,  this  style  of  treat- 
ment is  so  little  dispensed  with  or  set  aside  by  the  doctrine  of 
the  Spirit's  agency  in  effectually  renewing  and  sanctifying  the 
believer,  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  consideration  of  that  agency 
is  just  the  starting-point  of  the  apostle's  address  in  so  dealing 
with  his  readers.    Instead  of  the  effectual  working  of  God's 
power  superseding  or  dispensing  with  the   necessity  of  an 
appeal  being  carried  to  the  understanding  and  the  will  of  the 
Christian,  that  effectual  working  is  itself  made  the  topic  of 
exactly  such  an  appeal  to  the  Christian  considered  as  dealt 
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with  and  as  capable  of  an  intelligent  choice.  The  invincible 
operation  of  Divine  grace  is  so  far  from  violating  the  individual 
intelligence  and  power  of  choice  which  must  belong  to  every 
responsible  being,  that  it  is  itself  presented  as  soliciting  his 
intelligent  consideration,  and  as  claiming  the  honourable  right 
of  receiving  the  unconstrained  homage  of  his  unenslaved  will 
When  we  read  the  first  clause  of  our  text,  we  can  reply  to  the 
objection  that  Scripture  deals  with  believers  not  as  machines, 
but  as  free  and  reasonable  agents,  notwithstanding  the  supre- 
macy and  infallible  efficiency  of  the  agency  of  God  within 
them.  But  when  we  read  the  whole  verse,  and  find  in  what 
connection  and  on  what  grounds  Scripture  thus  exhorts  and 
reasons  with  its  believing  readers,  we  can  not  only  reply  that 
ALTHOUGH  omnipotent  grace  be  within  them,  they  are  not 
thereby  acted  on  formally  and  mechanically — ^but  further,  that 
they  are  dealt  with  rationally  and  spiritually  precisely  because 
omnipotent  grace  worketh  in  them  mightily.  So  utterly  is  this 
objection  in  opposition  to  the  whole  scope  and  spirit  of  the 
text. 

(2.)  But,  sccoiully,  it  is  in  equally  flagrant  contradiction  to 
the  express  language  of  the  text.  In  describing  the  nature  of 
the  Divine  agency,  the  text  for  ever  precludes  the  idea  of  that 
agency  operating  on  the  believer  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cany 
him  blind,  unconscious,  or  indifferent  in  the  path  of  holiness. 
Indeed,  the  only  possible  conception  we  can  entertain  of 
''  holiness  "  is  itself  enough  to  set  aside  any  such  idea  as  abso- 
lutely inconsistent  withitself,  and  as  really  inconceivable  to 
any  mind  that  will  pause  and  attempt  to  realise  it  But  how- 
ever this  may  be,  the  words  before  us  are  so  accurately  selected 
with  manifest  design  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  such  a  mis- 
conception, that  it  is  amazing  the  objection  which  we  are 
considering  should  ever  have  been  raised.  It  is  declared  in 
these  words  that  God  worketh  in  his  people  to  will.  He  secures 
that  their  own  free  choice  shall  be  exercised  :  he  renews  and 
reforms  their  desii*es  :  he  guides  and  directs  their  inclination. 
In  all  to  the  performance  of  which  he  carries  them,  he  carries 
their  wM  also  along  with  him.  He  makes  them  wilhng  in 
a  day  of  his  power.  If  he  wrought  in  them  "  to  do**  without 
working  in  them  "  to  wUl**  then  indeed  there  might  be  some 
colour  for  the  allegation  that  the  doctrine  of  effectual  grace 
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supposes  man  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  machine,  for  a  machine  has 
no  will.  But  if  every  godly  action  which  God  worketh  in  the 
Christian  is  preceded  by  a  godly  desire,  inclination,  and  will  to 
do  that  action,  this  is  exactly  the  condition  which  prevents  the 
action  from  being  mechanical. 

If  it  be  said  that  it  is  in  renewing  and  differently  inclining 
and  disposing  the  will  that  the  asserted  violation  of  man's 
freedom  as  an  accountable  being  takes  place,  we  may  con- 
fidently answer,  that  if  when  the  Spirit -of  God  in  the  first 
creation  brooded  on  the  face  of  the  deep,  he  offered  no  violence 
to  the  nature  of  matter  by  assigning  to  it  such  weight,  consist- 
ency, extension,  and  form  as  it  pleased  him, — there  is  as  little 
violation  done  to  the  nature  of  mind  in  general,  or  the  will  in 
particular,  whea  the  same  all-forming  Agent,  moving  on  the 
face  of  a  wilder  and  more  repulsive  chaos,  evolved  from  it  a 
far  more  glorious  creation,  in  the  godly  desires,  dispositions, 
and  inclinations  which  he  impressed  on  the  revived  and 
regenerated  will  of  man.  For  dispositions  and  inclinations  are 
as  much  the  natural  attributes  of  will  as  weight  and  extension 
and  form  are  properties  of  matter.  And  the  matter  of  the 
globe  is  not  more  the  creature  of  God  and  the  product  of  his 
power  than  the  human  will  is.  If  he  can  modify  the  one  by 
changing  its  form,  he  can  modify  the  other  by  altering  its 
inclinations.  To  assert  otherwise  would  be  to  make  the  human 
will  absolutely  independent  of  God,  or,  in  other  words,  to  claim 
for  it  a  Divine  prerogative — the  self-sufiSciency  which  belongs 
only  to  Jehovah.  And  if  the  Father  of  our  spirits  may  thus 
mould  and  influence  them  at  his  gracious  pleasure,  as  surely  as 
the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth  gave  form  and  substance 
to  the  solid  globe — then  as  little  is  the  will  of  man  tampered 
with  or  dishonoured  when  grace  effectually  recalls  and  rectifies 
it,  as  the  globe  itself  will  have  its  material  nature  violated 
when  God  shall  purge  out  the  curse  from  it  and  all  its  emblems, 
and  instead  of  the  thorn  shall  come  up  the  fir-tree,  and  instead 
of  the  brier  shall  come  up  the  myrtle-tree.  The  home  and  the 
inhabitant  shall  alike  be  perfected,  and  perfected  in  fullest 
harmony  with  their  respective  natures, — the  one  by  a  change 
of  outward  form,  the  other  by  a  change  of  its  inward  bent  and 
inclination.  And  this  is  precisely  the  change  which  the  will 
must  undergo,  in  order  that  it  may  be  modified  in  accordance 
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with  its  nature.  This  is  actually  the  very  thing  required,  in 
order  that  the  objected  and  dreaded  violation  may  wA  take 
place. 

II.  But  again  :  It  is  further  objected  against  the  doctrine 
of  invincible,  prevailing,  and  controlling  giiace,  that  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  relax  the  diligence  and  energy  of  those  who  believe 
themselves  the  subjects  of  it.  If  it  be  true  that  the  Almighty 
Spirit  of  God,  dwelling  in  the  Christian,  infallibly  and  effec- 
tually secures  his  sanctification,  nothing  (it  is  argued)  can  be 
more  natural  than  for  the  man  himself  to  remit  all  his  anxiety 
and  sense  of  responsibility,  and  indolently  leave  to  this  onuii- 
potent  Agent  the  accomplishment  of  a  work,  for  the  further- 
ance of  which  any  little  energy  of  his  can  add  nothing  to  that 
omnipotence  already  engaged  upon  it  The  doctrine,  it  is 
said,  will  lead  to  indolence.  In  answering  this  objection  we 
shall  confine  ourselves,  as  in  the  former  case,  to  the  considera- 
tions afforded  by  the  text;  and  we  shall  find  this  second 
objection  also  to  be  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  scope  or 
spirit  of  the  text,  as  well  as  to  its  express  terms. 

(1.)  In  the^rs^  place,  then,  it  surely  cannot  with  any  show  of 
reason  be  asserted  that  the  Divine  agency  is  fitted  to  lead  the 
believer  to  carelessness,  when  we  consider  the  scope  and  object 
of  this  verse  as  addressed  to  those  who  are  experiencing  that 
agency.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  whole  spirit  of  this 
text  overturns  the  objection  that  the  prevailing  power  of  Divine 
grace  treats  man  as  a  machine,  when  we  find  that  those  wHo 
are  the  subject.3  of  it  are  exhorted,  and  reasoned  with,  and 
urged  to  make  a  certain  choice  and  follow  a  certain  line  of 
conduct;  and  the  motive  addressed  to  them  to  secure  their 
consent  and  concurrence  as  intelligent  and  free  agents  is  actu- 
ally the  operation  of  that  grace  which  is  said  to  deal  with  them 
as  inanimate  matter.  But  we  will  see  just  as  clearly  that  the 
whole  spirit  of  this  text  as  fully  overturns  the  objection  that 
the  prevailing  power  of  Divine  grace  is  calculated  to  supersede 
the  believer's  own  energy,  when  we  observe  the  nature  of  the 
exhortation  which  is  here  pressed  on  his  acceptance,  and  the 
source  and  design  of  the  motive  by  which  it  is  enforced.  A 
man  is  not  treated  as  a  machine  when  exhortation  and  motives 
are  addressed  to  him ;  and  surely  as  little  is  he  tempted  to 
indolence  when  exhorted  and  moved  to  "  work."     Such,  how- 
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ever,  is  the  particular  exhortation  of  the  text,  and  such  the 
object  intended  to  be  gained  by  urging  its  motive  on  the  be- 
liever's wilL  The  call  addressed  to  him  is  a  call  to  ''  work ;" 
the  motive  brought  to  bear  upon  him  is  one  designed  to  set  him 
a-working.  And  when  such  is  the  exhortation  given  forth, 
and  such  the  motive  plied  in  the  very  passage  which  asserts 
the  efficacy  of  the  grace  of  God  in  his  people,  it  surely  cannot, 
without  the  grossest  irreverence,  be  asserted  that  that  grace  is 
fitted  to  teach  them  to  despise  the  very  exhortation  which,  on 
the  ground  of  it,  is  addressed  to  them.  There  must  at  least  be 
no  inconsistency.  But  there  is  not  only  no  inconsistency,  no 
want  of  harmony ;  there  is  a  very  profound  and  positive  har- 
mony revealed,  when  we  consider  the  ground  on  which  the 
exhortation  to  work  is  based,  and  the  source  from  which  its 
enforcing  motive  is  drawa  The  exhortation  to  work  is  not 
only  contained  in  the  same  text  which  asserts  the  Divine 
agency,  but  is  made  to  rest  upon  the  assertion  of  that  agency. 
And  not  only  is  a  motive  to  labour  pressed  upon  the  Christian 
although  almighty  strength  is  on  his  side,  but  the  possession  of 
that  indwelling  and  almighty  strength  is  itself  made  the  motive 
which  the  Spirit  of  God  urges :  "  Work  out  your  salvation 
mth  fear  and  trembling,  for  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  yoiL" 
And  if  such  be  the  obvious  construction  and  scope  of  the  text, 
any  one  inclined  to  entertain  this  objection  against  the  pre- 
valence of  Divine  grace  may  well  be  alarmed  to  find  himself 
in  a  state  of  mind  so  opposed  to  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  speak- 
ing in  the  Scripture,  as  that  the  fact  or  truth  which  the  living 
God  urges  as  an  argument  to  labour,  he  is  stigmatising  as  a 
motive  to  indolence ! 

(2.)  But  the  objection  which  is  thus  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  spirit  of  the  text,  is  a  direct  denial  also  of  its  letter.  In 
reply  to  the  assertion  that  the  agency  of  God  makes  man  a 
machine,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  where  God  worketh  he 
"  worketh  in  you  to  vnll"  And  in  like  manner,  in  repl3dng 
to  the  assertion  that  the  same  doctrine  of  God's  certainly  suc- 
cessful work  of  grace  in  his  people  is  calculated  to  subdue  and 
dispense  with  their  own  activities,  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
where  God  worketh  he  "worketh  in  you  to  do*'  The  very 
thing  which  the  Divine  agency  accomplishes  is  the  expulsion 
of  indolence  and  indifference,  the  replenishing  of  all  the  active 
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powers  with  spiritual  life,  and  the  directing  of  them  in  and 
towards  spiritual  action.  How  therefore  an  operation  which, 
from  its  very  nature,  is  intended  and  calculated  to  result  in  the 
production  of  eneigy — an  operation  which  is  no  otherwise  and 
no  further  exerted  than  as  it  gives  birth  to  energy — ^how  this 
can  beget  the  contrary  inactivity  it  is  impossible  to  compre- 
hend ;  and  hence  indeed  the  objection  ought  not  so  much  to  be 
styled  an  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  Divine  agency,  as  an 
utter  misconception  of  that  doctrine,  and  a  total  denial  of  it 
in  the  only  sense  in  which  it  is  affirmed  in  Scripture,  or  held 
by  intelligent  Christians.  The  energetic  Christian  working  out 
his  salvation  successfully,  you  are  aware,  can  take  no  credit  to 
himself,  because,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  text,  it  is  God 
that  worketh  in  him.  But  as  little  can  the  slumbering  Chris- 
tian, not  working  out  his  own  salvation,  take  any  warrantable 
comfort,  just  because,  according  to  the  same  doctrine,  his  inac- 
tivity is  a  proof  that  God  is  7u>t  working  in  him  to  will  and  to 
do.  This  conclusion  is  indeed  nothing  more  than  the  state- 
ment of  his  actual  inactivity  in  another  form ;  and  hence  the 
doctrine  of  effectual  grace  as  surely  overturns  all  his  consola- 
tion. That  God  worketh  in  his  people  effectuaUy  to  will  what 
is  good  and  holy,  and  so  as  infallibly  to  secure  their  salvation, 
can  minister  no  delight  to  the  man  who,  by  his  conscious  dis- 
inclination to  Divine  things,  must  know  that  the  Divine  Spirit 
has  been  so  grieved  away  as  to  be  no  longer  **  working  in  him 
to  wUiy  And  in  like  manner,  the  fact  that  God  worketh  in  his 
people  to  c20,  to  act  spiritually,  energetically,  and  successfully, 
so  that  they  shall  ultimately  overcome  and  gain  the  prize,  can 
afford  no  comfort  to  the  man  whose  spiritual  indolence  tells  him 
that  God  is  not  working  in  him  to  do.  So  little  is  the  doctrine 
calculated  to  lead  to  indolence,  that  it  is  the  direct  assertion  of 
the  text  that  the  Divine  agency  energises  those  who  are  under 
its  gracious  influence ;  and  hence  the  man  who  is  giving  way 
to  indolence  and  inactivity  in  the  things  that  pertain  to  his 
peace  and  holiness,  ought  immediately  to  take  the  alarm,  being 
led  to  feel,  by  that  very  token,  that  tlie  agency  is  not  at  work 
which  alone  can  effectually  and  finally  save  him. 

The  answers  which  the  text  thus  so  obviously  affords  to  the 
two  leading  objections,  so  often  urged  against  the  Scripture 
doctrine  of  God's  converting  and  sanctifying  effectual  grace, 
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obvioasly  tend  to  throw  light  upon  the  text  itself,  and  to  illustrate 
that  connection  between  the  Divineand  human  agencies  against 
which,  in  point  of  fact,  these  objections  are  levelled.  1.  Which 
is  first  in  order  of  nature  ?  2.  Which  is  first  in  point  of  time  ? 
3.  Which  is  first  in  point  of  importance  ?  4.  Which  is  first  in 
point  of  extent  ?  It  may  tend  yet  further  to  illustrate  this  sub- 
ject if  we  now  reply  to  this  short  series  of  questions  which  an 
intelligent  and  reverential  inquirer  might  be  supposed  to  put 

1.  And,  firsts  it  may  be  asked — ^Whether  is  the  Divine 
agency  or  the  human  agency  first  in  the  order  of  nature,  i,e, 
of  cause  and  effect  ?  If  man's  agency  is  closely  related  to 
Crod's,  and  yet  is,  as  we  have  seen,  voluntary — which  is  the 
cause  of  the  other?  or  are  they,  though  connected,  yet  not 
bound  together  by  the  tie  of  cause  and  effect  at  all  ?  To  this 
we  answer,  that  the  Divine  agency  is  first  in  action  in  the 
order  of  nature.  It  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  believer's  own 
agency.  The  whole  of  the  believer's  agency  is  the  issue  or 
effect  of  God's  action.  The  text,  in  asserting  that  God  worketh 
in  you  to  will  and  to  do,  attributes  to  him  every  godly  action 
you  perform,  and  every  godly  inclination  which  prompts  you 
to  the  performance  of  it.  It  assigns  to  his  agency  the  work  of 
quickening,  strengthening,  controlling,  and  directing  your 
powers  of  action,  so  that  you  *'  do  "  his  commandments  or  act 
out  his  will.  And  it  further  assigns  to  his  agency  the  work 
of  quickening  and  spiritually  energising  and  righteously  guid- 
ing your  power  of  choice,  so  that  you  ''  will "  what  he  wills, 
and  delight  yourself  in  his  desires.  The  godly  deed,  and  the 
godly  will  from  which  it  flows,  are  alike  the  gift»  the.  in- 
wrought work  of  Grod.  His  Spirit  is  the  sole  cause  of  a  new 
heart  and  the  sole  cause  of  a  new  Ufa  He  does  not  assist 
;ou  to  work,  but  worketh  in  you  the  whole  work  of  doing. 
He  does  not  assist  the  will,  but  forms  it  afresh ;  frames  a  new 
will,  bestows  a  clean  heart,  and  renews  a  right  spirit  within 
you.  This  is  creative  work ;  this  is  quickening  and  raising 
up  the  dead.  And  hence  the  Divine  agency  which  accom- 
pUshes  it  is  assuredly  first  in  the  order  of  nature.  God  doth 
prevent  or  anticipate  his  people  with  his  mercy  and  gracious 
power. 

2.  But,  secondly^  it  may  be  asked — Whether  is  the  Divine 
-agency  or  the  human  agency  first  in  point  of  time  ?    And  to 
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this  I  answer,  that  neither  of  them  precedes  the  other  in  point 
of  time.    Though  the  agency  of  God  precedes  the  agency  of 
the  believer  in  the  order  of  nature,  yet  in  respect  of  time  they 
are  simultaneous.     For,  consider  what  it  is  that  the  Divine 
agency  accomplishes  as  soon  as  it  comes  into  operation.    Grod 
worketh  in  you  to  do.    He  actually  works  that ;  not  merely 
proposes  and  attempts  that ;  but  does  it.     It  is  not  only  the 
intention  of  God's  working  that  you  «%ou/e2  work.  But  the  certain 
effect  of  God's  working  is  that  you  do  work.    Tour  working  is 
the  immediate  and  inevitable  product — ^yea,  the  very  essence 
or  substance — of  God's  work.    The  Divine  agency  cannot 
operate  for  a  moment  without  operating  human  energy ;  for 
such,  by  the  vtsry  terms  of  the  text,  is  the  nature  of  effectual 
grace.   It  works  in  you  to  will  and  to  do.    Take  an  instance  or 
two.   When  the  Spirit  of  supplications  descends  on  the  believer, 
working  according  to  the  meaning  of  that  name  which  he  hath 
been  graciously  pleased  to  assume,  the  immediate  result  is  that 
the  believer  prays  in  the  Spirit.   The  Spirit  maketh  intercession 
for  him,  and  how  but  by  prompting  the  desires  of  his  heart, 
which  in  their  existence  and  necessary  heavenward  tendency 
constitute  the  very  essence  of  prayer  ?    Again,  when  the  Spirit 
of  wisdom  and  of  revelation  is  poured  out  and  acts  as  an 
enlightening  agent, ''  shining  in  the  heart,"  the  very  meaning  of 
this  act  implies  that  immediately  the  believer,  with  open  face, 
beholds  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  Spirit's  light  doth  he 
see  light.    When  the  same  Spirit  comes  in  another  aspect  of 
his  gracious  character,  even  as  a  Spirit  of  adoption  sent  forth 
into  the  believer's  heart,  instantly  the  Lord  hears  the  cry, 
*'  Abba,  Father."    And  exactly  so  with  the  general  relation 
between  the  human  agency  and  the  Divine :  the  same  thing 
is  true  which  we  behold  in  these  particular  cases  alluded 
to.    There  is  no  interval  of  time  between  them.     Their  nature 
is  such  as  to  preclude  this.     If  at  any  moment  God  is  working 
in  you,  then  at  that  very  moment  you  are  willing  and  doing. 
Tour  present  godly  will  or  work  is  not  the  result  of  6od'» 
past,  but  of  God's  present  working  in  you.    And  Qod's  present 
working  in  you  is  not  the  cause  of  any  future  godly  will  and 
deed,  unless  God  shall  work  in  you  then  as  well  as  now. 
Tour  work  and  his  are  simultaneous.    Neither  of  them  is  first 
in  point  of  time. 
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3.  Bat,  thirdly,  it  may  further  be  asked — Whether  is  the 
Divine  agency  or  the  human  agency  first  in  point  of  import- 
ance ?  If  by  this  be  meant,  Whether  could  God's  agency  or 
the  believer's  be  more  easily  dispensed  with  ?  I  reply  that 
neither  of  them  exceeds  the  other  in  importance,  but  that 
they  are  each  alike  indispensable.  The  Divine  agency  is  indis- 
pensable, for  we  are  not  sufficient  of  ourselves  to  think  anything 
as  of  ourselves,  but  our  sufficiency  is  of  GkxL  And  evidently 
also  the  human  agency  is  equally  indispensable,  for  if  we  are 
not  thinking,  willing,  acting  after  a  godly  manner,  it  is  clear 
that  nought  of  God's  sufficiency  has  been  communicated  to  us, 
and  nothing  has  been  accomplished.  Keeping  in  remembrance, 
the  answer  to  our  first  question,  namely,  that  God's  agency  is 
the  cause  of  man's,  and  hence  that  the  Lord  is  not  obstructed 
in  the  sense  of  needing  to  wait  ere  he  put  forth  his  power  on 
a  soul  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  yet  willing  or  doing,  and 
that  no  such  idea  is  meant  to  be  conveyed  when  we  say  that 
the  human  agency  is  absolutely  necessary,  we  may  now,  with- 
ont  any  disparagement  to  that  which  is  the  cause  of  the  other, 
affirm  that  the  one  is  just  as  indispensable  as  the  other. 
"Without  me,"  said  Jesus,  '^ye  can  do  nothing."  And  so 
without  irreverence  may  we  suppose  him  saying, ''  Without 
you  I  can  do  nothing."  "  He  did  not  many  mighty  acts  there 
because  of  their  unbelief."  The  fact  is — and  it  is  to  this  that 
all  our  thoughts  and  reasonings  on  this  subject  are  tending — 
the  fact  is  that  the  agency  of  God  in  and  through  the  believer, 
and  the  believer's  own  voluntary  and  energetic  godly  agency 
in  and  under  God,  are  inextricably  united  and  intertwined 
with  each  other — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  in  strict  propriety 
they  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  two  things  ultimately  distinct, 
but  when  viewed  more  closely  resolvable  into  one,  called  at 
one  time  human  agency,  and  at  another  time  Divine  agency, 
according  to  the  point  at  which  we  stop  in  our  inquiry  into  its 
nature,  and  especially  its  origin.  In  the  one  case,  when  I  am 
working  out  my  salvation,  and  a  spectator  sees  only  me  work- 
ing, he  trapes  my  work  to  my  will ;  and  attributing  the  work 
to  me,  which  is  perfectly  correct^  he  denominates  the  work 
mine,  or  the  agency  human.  But  if  that  spectator  is  a  spiritual 
man,  and  so  is  led  to  trace  the  matter  a  step  or  two  further, 
or  could  be  see  into  the  ongoings  of  the  spiritual  world  in 
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sobie  such  way  as  Elisha's  servant  had  his  eyes  opened  to 
behold  the  cause  of  his  master's  courage  and  safety,  he  vould 
in  like  manner  behold  a  now  hidden  cause  of  my  spiritual 
power;  he  would  now  attribute  my  spiritual  actions,  and 
the  very  will  which  prompts  them,  to  the  Ood  who  gave 
them  by  working  in  me  to  will  and  to  do.  And  what  he 
formerly  and  rightly  called  human  agency,  he  will  now,  and 
as  correctly,  call  the  agency  of  God.  And  most  properly  and 
beneficially  may  this  alternating  view  be  taken  of  the  great 
work  whereby  a  converted  man  is  ultimately  freed  from  all 
the  power  and  wiles  of  Satan,  all  the  vestiges  of  inward  cor- 
ruptions and  all  the  comiption  and  temptation  that  are  in  the 
world.  At  one  time,  and  for  certain  purposes,  he  is  to  look  upon 
the  work  as  his  own.  And  at  another  time,  and  for  other 
ends,  he  must  feel  and  acknowledge  that  the  work  is  God's. 
For  deepening  my  sense  of  responsibility,  I  must  bear  in 
remembrance  that  land  not  another  have  to  do  this  work; 
that  I  myself,  and  no  other,  must  work  out  my  salvation 
with  fear  and  trembling ;  and  then  for  bearing  me  up  under 
the  overwhelming  impression  that  I  have  such  a  work  to  do^ 
and  in  order  to  encourage  myself  in  the  Lord,  I  am  to  call  to 
mind  that  it  is  God  who  peiformeth  all  things  for  me^  and  of 
his  gracious  pleasure  worketh  in  me  to  will  and  to  do.  For 
purposes  of  duty,  I  must  never  forget  that  the  work  is  strictly 
mine, — my  ovm  work,  as  truly  as  my  ovon  salvation.  For 
purposes  of  praise,  I  must  joyfully  acknowledge  that  all  the 
work  is  his,  that  no  flesh  should  glory.  And  is  not  this  the 
full  explanation  of  those  passages  in  which  the  apostle  appean 
so  often,  as  it  were,  to  correct  himself,  and  substitute  another 
statement  for  the  one  which  he  apparently  condemns  and  parts 
from,  but  to  which  he  again  returns  as  being  quite  defendble 
and  accurate  after  all  ?  He  is  only  alternating  between  two 
expressions  or  assertions,  both  of  them  true,  but  which  would 
indeed  be  contradictory  were  it  not  that  they  are  to  be  resolved 
into  one.  "I  live,  yet  not  I,.  Christ  liveth  in  me;  and  yet 
I  live  a  life  of  faith  on  the  Son  of  God."  **  By  th#  grace  of 
God  I  am  what  I  am."  **  I  labour,  striving  according  to  M 
working  that  worketh  in  me  mightily."  ''I  laboured  more 
abundantly  than  they  all, — yet  not  I,  but  the  gvace  of  God 
that  was  with  me."    ''  I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  thit 
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stxengtheneth  me."  It  is  thus  also  we  are  to  harmonise  those 
ntmierous  passages  in  which  the  veiy  same  work  is  attributed 
in  one  to  the  agency  of  God,  in  another  to  the  believer  himselfl 
For  on  this  principle  it  is  at  one  time  said  that  God  purifies 
his  people's  hearts,  and  at  another  that  they  have  purified  their 
own  souls  by  obeying  the  truth ;  at  one  time  they  give  praise 
to  God  because  he  alone  has  cleansed  them,  and  at  another 
there  is  laid  on  them  the  duty  of  cleansing  themselves  from 
all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit ;  at  one  time  that  God 
keeps  every  regenerated  disciple  through  his  own  name,  and 
at  another  that  every  one  who  is  begotten  of  God  keepeth 
himself. 

4.  There  is  yet  another  question  which  may  be  put  on  this 
subject,  viz.,  Whether  the  Divine  agency  or  the  human  agency 
is  first  in  point  of  extent  ?  Whether  does  God's  agency  or 
man's  accomplish  most  in  this  great  undertaking  in  which  they 
are  so  intimately  imited  ?  The  answer  to  this  is,  that  neither 
of  them  exceeds  the  other  in  extent,  but  they  are  co-extensive. 
Man  does  as  much  when  he  works  out  his  salvation  as  God 
does  when  he  works  in  him  to  will  and  to  do.  They  are 
mutually  the  measures  of  each  other.  This  must  be  obvious 
from  the  views  already  taken  of  the  relation  which  subsists 
between  them,  involving,  as  that  relation  does,  a  deep  and 
ultimate  identity.  The  Spirit  of  supplication  is  operating  in 
me,  just  so  far  as  I  pray  in  the  Spirit ;  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  is 
enlightening  me  to  that  extent^  and  no  more,  to  which  in  his 
light  I  behold  light ;  the  Spirit  of  adoption  is  given  me  up  to 
the  measure  of  that  filial  confidence  with  which  I  can  say, 
*'  Abba,  Father ; "  the  Spirit  who  worketh  all  in  all  is  given 
me  so  far  as  I  labour  according  to  his  working;  and  the 
Spirit  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  mine,  eo  far  as,  working  with 
fear  and  trembling,  I  stand  in  awe  and  sin  not  It  is  God 
alone  who  energises  the  Christian ;  and  so  God  does  all  But 
he  energises  the  Christian  for  the  whole  Christian  life,  and  so 
the  Christian  himself  does  alL  He  cannot  take  a  single  step 
in  advance  of  the  efficacious  grace  of  God,  for  that  grace  alone 
is  sufficient  for  him,  and  Divine  strength  only  can  be  perfected 
in  his  weakness ;  but  to  the  fall  extent  of  that  strength  he  is 
strong  when  he  is  weak,  for  grace  does  not  take  a  single  step 
beyond  him^  or  without  carrying  his  will  and  his  work  along 
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with  it.     It  is  because  men  have  not  chosen  to  observe,  or 
understand,  that  the  Divine  and  the  human  agencies  in  man's 
sanctification  are  exactly  co-extensive,  that  the  two  objectionB 
which  we  formerly  noticed  were  ever  raised,  or  have  so  often 
been  revived.     The  one  supposes  the  action  of  God  to  go 
beyond  the  action  of  the  believer's  will;  to  that  extent  it 
would  be  dealing  with  him  as  a  machine.    The  other  supposes 
the  Divine  agency  in  like  manner  to  go  beyond  the  quickening 
and  forthputting  of  the  believer's  energy,  and  to  that  extent 
leaving  and  encouraging  him  to  be  indolent     But  these  things 
are  not  so ;  neither  let  any  be  deceived,  for  to  what  extent  God 
is  working  in  you  to  will  and  to  do,  to  that  same  extent  will 
ye  willingly  and  cordially  work  out  your  salvation  with  fear 
and  trembling.     And  the  conscious  I'eality  and  measure  of 
will  with  which  you  are  working  out  your  salvation  is  the 
only  and  the  sure  index  of  the  measure  or  reality  of  that 
grace  wherewith  ye  may  infer  that  God  is  working  in  you. 
''  And  the  God  of  peace  make  you  perfect  in  every  good  work 
to  do  his  will,  working  in  you  that  which  is  well-pleasing  in 
his  sight,  through  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and 
ever." 

Having  now  considered  the  great  principles  involved  in 
and  bearing  on  the  harmony  and  mutual  relations  of  the 
Divine  and  human  agencies  in  the  believer's  sanctificatioD, 
we  shall  devote  a  portion  of  our  space  to  the  simpler  work  of 
applying  and  enforcing  the  exhortation. 

The  exhortation  calls  upon  the  Christian  to  "  work  out  his 
own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling."  The  motive  by  which 
the  exhortation  is  enforced  is  the  gracious  fact  that  "  it  is  God 
who  worketh  in  him,  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good 
pleasure." 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  individuals  addressed  aie 
regenerated  persons — already  brought  by  grace  into  the  Divine 
family,  and  partakers  of  the  Divine  favour^  Those  whom  Holy 
Scripture  urges  to  work  out  their  own  salvation  are  in  such  a 
spiritual  state  as  results  from  the  fact  that  God  is  abeady 
working  in  them.  They  are  quickened  from  their  death  in 
trespasses  and  in  sins ;  and  the  Spirit  of  God,  who  hath  cansed 
them  to  pass  from  death  to  life,  dwelleth  in  them,  and  fills 
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them  with  spiritual  energy.  Directly,  and  at  first-hand,  such 
an  exhortation  cannot  be,  and  is  not,  addressed  to  the  uncon- 
verted, for  of  them  it  cannot  be  said  that  "  God  is  working  in 
them  to  will  and  to  do;"  neither  does  it  give  any  counten- 
ance to  the  idea  that  such  a  man,  by  working,  can  secure  his 
own  salvation.  Such  a  man  must  first  be  justified  by  faith 
without  works.  And  being  also  renewed  without  works  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  he,  not  a  workman  in  that  matter,  but  him- 
self the  workmanship  created  again  unto  good  works,  which 
God  hath  ordained  that  he  should  walk  in  them,  is  then  to 
become,  in  all  new-born  and  Heaven-given  energy,  a  fellow- 
worker  with  God,  not  receiving  the  grace  of  God  in  vain,  but 
securing  by  Divine  grace,  through  the  forthputting  of  his  own 
will  and  action,  his  daily  progress  in  holiness,  without  which 
no  man  shall  see  the  Lord. 

For  this  is  the  great  difference  between  justification  and 
sanctification.  In  the  former  God  does  all  and  man  nothing. 
In  the  latter  God  does  all  and  man  does  all.  In  justification 
God  can  do  nothing  unless  man  absolutely  and  entirely  abstain 
from  putting  his  hand  to  the  work,  leaving  the  Lord  to  justify 
him  freely  and  fully  by  grace  without  the  deeds  of  the  law. 
In  sanctification  God  can  do  nothing  except  in  so  far  as  the 
believer  cordially  and  devotedly  puts  his  hand  to  the  whole 
work,  permitting  God  to  sanctify  him  wholly  by  his  grace  in 
and  by  his  own  thorough  obedience  to  the  truth.  These  are 
the  two  great  mysteries — yet  practical  mysteries — of  the 
gospel,  hidden  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  but  revealed  to 
babes — to  the  meek  and  lowly,  the  humble  in  heart,  to 
whom  God  giveth  grace,  and  more  grace.  In  the  matter  of 
justification  the  great  difficulty  is  to  prevent  men  from  seeking 
to  co-operate  with  God,  their  desire,  while  not  yet  fully 
humbled,  being,  at  least  partly,  to  justify  themselves.  In  the 
matter  of  sanctification,  on  the  other  hand,  the  great  difficulty 
is  to  persuade  men  to  co-operate  with  God,  or  even  to  convince 
them  of  the  reasonableness  or  possibility  of  such  a  thing. 
And  i£  is  a  melancholy,  yet  instructive,  view  of  human  nature, 
in  its  unrenewed  condition,  to  behold  the  mind  of  man  thus 
not  only  misunderstanding  the  great  scheme  of  Gk>d's  sovereign 
grace  in  Christ  Jesus,  but,  as  it  were,  ingeniously  and  perse- 
veringly  contradicting  and  reversing  it  throughout, — insisting 
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on  works  where  God  has  excluded  them,  restraining  tbem 
where  God  has  called  for  them.  But  be  not  deceived.  If  you 
are  to  work  for  justification,  Gk)d  can  never  justify  you.  If 
you  are  not  to  work  unto  sanctification,  Grod  can  never  sanctify 
you. 

The  exhortation,  it  is  very  obvious,  addresses  itself  to 
believers,  and  it  is  accordingly  to  them  we  would  now  speak 
in  applying  and  enforcing  the  doctrine. 

You  have  entered  into  the  household  of  God ;  and  both  as 
sons  and  as  servants  you  have  to  walk  by  the  rules  laid  down 
for  you  by  your  Lord  and  Master,  your  heavenly  Father.  You 
are  freely  forgiven  all  trespasses  in  the  blood  of  Jesus,  you 
are  frankly  reconciled  to  the  Lord,  you  are  fully  accepted  in 
the  Beloved,  you  are  fairly  entered  into  the  friendship  of  God. 
And  ye  shall  not  come  into  condemnation,  for  never  will  God 
recall  his  forgiveness:  the  grace  from  which  it  flows,  the 
freeness  with  which  it  is  conveyed,  forbid  the  idea  of  its  being 
retracted.  Ye  received  it  without  any  worthiness  in  you, 
ye  received  it  in  all  your  unworthiness,  and  the  gifts  and 
calling  of  God  are  without  repentance.  Ye  are  entered  into  a 
family  from  which  ye  shall  never  be  expelled — into  a  state  of 
safety  and  salvation  which  never  can  be  shaken.  But  ye  are 
far  from  being  perfected  in  your  nature,  though  blessed  beyond 
measure  in  your  prospects.  Ye  are  not  as  the  angels  of  God, 
or  as  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect  Ye  bear  about  with 
you  a  body  of  death — the  old  man  with  his  affections  and  lusts, 
which,  though  put  off,  is  not  utterly  put  out — which  rather 
strives  continually  for  the  mastery,  and  reinforces  his  strength 
from  various  quarters.  The  world  that  lieth  in  wickedness  is 
on  his  side.  Satan's  wiles  and  rage  inflame  and  direct  the 
corruption  that  is  within  you,  and  your  soul,  you  well  know, 
unless  guarded  by  prayer  and  watching,  tends  downwards 
continually,  cleaving  to  the  dust.  Refreshing  ordinances  are 
great  means  of  quickening,  elevating,  and  controlling  aright 
the  desires  of  your  heart.  You  have  your  seasons  of  precious 
and  close  intercourse  with  God;  and,  then,  it  is  a  marvel  to 
you  that  you  should  ever  lose  the  spirituality  of  heart  and 
heavenly-mindedness  which  at  these  times  you  are  privileged 
to  attain.  Yet  heavenliness  of  affection  wears  down,  and 
wellnigh  wears  out  in  contact  with  the  world.     Spiritualit)' 
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of  mind  in  converse  with  unseen  things  becomes  difficult  to 
maintain  amid  the  bright  glare  and  pressing  urgency  of  the 
things  that  are  seen  and  temporal.    Self-denial  for  Jesus'  sake 
and  the  gospel's,  easily  and  willingly  pledged  and  promised  in 
the  hour  of  high  Christian  privilege  and  enjoyment,  looks 
rough  and  stem  and  hard  when,  in  the  hour  of  worldly  care  or 
worldly  interest,  the  actual  claim  is  made,  and  the  call  and 
opportunity  for  fulfilment  comes.      Provocations  come — for- 
bearance and  forgiveness  are  needed;  afflictions  come — patience 
and  resignation  are  required;  temptations  come — sprayer,  watch- 
ings,  strivings,  faithfulness,  incorruptible  integrity,  are  called 
for.    And,  in  a  multitude  of  constantly-recurring  incidents  in 
your  daily  life,  you  feel,  while  by  entering  into  God's  family 
and  friendship  freely,  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  all  your  despair 
has  been  for  ever  dispelled,  yet  your  anxieties  and  labours, 
instead  of  being  set  aside,  are  now  only  truly  begun.     You 
have  a  great  work  on  hand,  and  you  can  give  it  up  only  with 
yonr  expiring  breath.     You  cannot  enter  on  your  rest,  with 
any  possibility  of  fitness  or  capacity  of  enjoying  it,  till  your 
work  is  done     Till  you  are  made  meet  for  the  inheritance 
which  has  freely  and  fully  been  given  over  to  you  in  Jesus, 
you  cannot  be  infefted  into  the  actual  possession  of  it ;  nor, 
though  you  could,  would  you  be  qualified  to  derive  from  it  the 
blessedness  which  it  is  designed  to  yield.    Your  salvation  is 
indeed  completed,  if  by  "salvation"  you  mean  only  your 
escape  from  condemnation,  and  the  wrath  of  Grod,  and  the 
danger  of  falling  into  hell.     But  if  by  **  salvation  "  be  meant 
the  entire  blessedness  of  your  immortal  soul  in  all  the  powers 
and  faculties  of  your  intellectual  and  moral  nature,  as  these 
are  assimilated  to  the  glorious  holiness  of  God,  and  exercised 
in  unbounded  love  and  admiration  and  enjoyment  of  God  as 
their  portion,  purged  of  all  that  interrupts,  darkens,  distresses, 
or  checks  and  limits  you  in  fellowship  with  them,  and  that 
shades  from  you  the  full  beauty  of  his  strength  and  majesty, 
or  restrains  the  full  exercise  of  that  surpassing  honour  or 
supreme  esteem  in  which  we  ought  ever  to  regard  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel — then  your  salvation  is  but  begun,  and  the  high 
course  on  which  you  are  entered  is  that  of  completing  it — of 
"  working  out  your  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling." 
And  what  can.  possibly  stimulate  you  in  this  high  and  holy 
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accomplishment  more  than  the  thought  that  "it  is  God  that 
worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure"? 
1.  For,  in  the^Er^^  place,  this  is  an  argument  which  addresses 
itself  to  your  sense  of  awe.  If  you  have  any  sense  of  the 
awful  and  the  solemn,  here  is  a  consideration  fitted  deeply  to 
awe  and  solemnise  you.  "  Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the  temple 
of  God,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  you  ?  If  any  man 
defile  the  temple  of  God,  him  will  God  destroy :  for  the  temple 
of  God  is  holy,  which  temple  ye  are."  Well  may  the  apofiUe 
enjoin  fear  and  trembling,  and  urge  the  propriety  of  such 
emotions,  when  he  can  adduce  for  them  a  call  so  truly  urgent. 
God  worketh  in  you,  brethren !  Ye  are  "  the  dwelling-place 
of  God."  "Know  ye  not  that  Christ  is  in  you,  except  ye  be 
reprobate  ?"  And  the  Spirit  abideth  with  you,  for  hereby  ye 
know  that  ye  are  Christ's,  by  the  Spirit,  the  Comforter,  whom 
he  hath  sent  to  make  his  abode  with  you.  What  an  aspect  of 
solemn  grandeur  this  fact  imparts  to  the  youngest  or  humblest 
of  Christians  !  To  a  spiritual  eye  there  are  few  things  more 
solemnising  than  the  contemplation  of  a  laige  crowd  of  fellow- 
creatures  congregated  by  some  common  interest — whether  of 
piety  or  of  pleasure.  We  behold  a  multitude  of  immortal  beings, 
who  have  every  one  of  them  to  stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of 
Christ,  and  to  confront  the  great  Judge  of  the  quick  and  the  dead. 
We  look  forward  a  few  years,  and  every  one  of  them  is  gone- 
some  of  them  to  lie  down  in  everlasting  burnings,  some  to 
wear  a  crown  of  glory.  Ah !  how  solemnly  they  seem  to  stand 
out  to  the  thoughtful  mind  in  the  light  of  the  advancing  eternity. 
Their  future  and  fast-coming  destiny  makes  them  awfully 
important.  But  the  present  state  of  some  of  them,  if  rightly 
considered,  is  also  fitted  to  solemnise,  apart  even  from  Uie 
thought  of  the  prospects  that  lie  before  them.  The  Christians 
that  are  among  them — in  tium  God  is  even  now  dwelling! 
And  what  a  value  does  this  give  them,  not  only  in  the  antici- 
pation of  the  coming  solemnities  through  which  they  have  to 
pass,  but  even  in  the  view  of  their  immediate  condition !  We 
look  at  them  again  in  this  light.  They  are  temples  of  the 
living  God,  and  he  hath  said,  "  I  wiU  dwell  in  them,  and  will 
walk  in  them,  and  I  will  be  their  God."  The  great  God  hath 
taken  up  his  special  residence  in  their  hearts.  Do  you  ask. 
"  Will   God  in  very  deed  dwell  with   mei^  on  the  earth  f 
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We  point  you  to  these  Christians  in  the  crowd  for  a  reply ; 
and  of  them  we  say.  These  are  creatures  in  whom  God  is 
willing  to  dwell.  And  ah!  with  what  an  altered  state  of 
feelings  may  you  regard  the  concourse  of  immortals !  Even 
the  wicked,  in  whom,  for  aught  you  know,  God  may  yet 
dwell  in  grace  and  love  and  glory :  even  they  become  valuable, 
precious,  in  your  estimation.  And  the  godly,  in  whom  God 
dwells  already, — is  there  not  something  sublime,  awful,  and 
overpoweringly  important  now  in  your  view  of  them  f  And 
if  a  spectator,  in  looking  abroad  upon  his  fellow- men,  may 
well  be  solemnised  when  he  regards  the  believer  in  the  light 
in  which  this  thought  presents  him,  surely  it  may  be  expected 
that  a  yet  more  thrilling  sense  of  awe  and  holy  fear  will  per- 
vade the  mind  of  the  believer  himself,  when  he  realises  the 
truth  that  '*  God  worketh  in  him."  When  his  mental  eye  is 
bent  inwardly  on  himself,  and  the  thought  is  brought  home 
that  if  he  indeed  be  the  Lord's,  and  since  he  became  the  Lord's, 
the  High  and  Holy  One  hath  not  disdained  nor  abhorred  the 
home  of  his  heart,  but  hath  dwelt  there  in  fatherly  favour, 
and  sovereign  grace,  and  sanctifying  power,  and  is  even  now 
(now,  while  he  is  meditating  the  matter),  dwelling  there  by 
the  gracious  and  peculiar  presence  of  his  Holy  Spirit — can 
there  be  imagined  a  more  constraining  aigument  for  solemn 
ponderings  of  heart,  for  standing  in  awe  and  sinning  not,  for 
watching  unto  prayer — for  purifying  himself  from  all  filthiness 
of  the  flesh  and  spirit,  perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  ?  Consider  what  God  is ;  what  God  hath  said ;  what 
God  hath  done;  and  then  think — that  Grod  dwelleth  and 
worketh  in  you ;  contemplate  the  character  of  Gk>d  as  revealed 
in  creation,  in  providence,  in  Scripture,  and  in  the  cross  of 
Christ ;  and  then  think — that  this  God  dwelleth  and  worketh  in 
you!  He  who  by  stupendous  power  created  this  globe  and 
hung  it  upon  nothing,  and  gathered  its  waters  in  the  hollow 
of  his  hand,  and  weighed  its  mountains  in  scales  and  its 
hills  in  a  balance ;  who  powdered  with  shining  brilliants  the 
deep  blue  heaven  above — ^lighting  there  ten  thousand  fires; 
who *' rounded  in  his  great  palm"  these  spacious  orbs,  and 
"*  bowled  them  flaming  through  the  dark  profound ;"  who  can, 
at  his  soveroign  will,  put  check  to  all  their  motions,  and  fold 
the  whole  heavens  as  a  vesture; — this  same  God  dwelleth 
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within  you !  He  who  cursed  the  serpent,  and  promised  the 
Messiah ;  who  called  Abraham,  and  wrestled  with  Jacob ;  who 
protected  Joseph  and  gave  him  honour ;  who  raised  up  Moses, 
and  made  his  glory  appear  to  him  in  the  gleam  of  fire  in  the 
bush  ;  whose  mighty  hand  divided  the  sea  for  Israel,  and  who 
spoke  to  them  in  diu*kness  and  lightning  from  Mount  Sinai ; 
who  gave  them  their  own  land,  having  slain  kings  for  their 
sakes,  and  rebuked  great  kings ;  who  established  his  law  and 
his  testimony  in  Judah  for  many  generations,  and  whose  glory 
dwelt  between  the  cherubim ;  who  smote  the  armies  of  the 
Assyrian  with  death,  and  rolled  back  from  Israel  the  tide  of 
battle  while  they  were  faithful,  but  gave  them  captive  to  the 
oppressor  when  they  proved  disobedient,  and  hath  now  peeled 
and  scattered  them  through  all  the  nations; — this  Gk>d  dwelleth 
in  you !  He  who  spared  not  his  own  Son ;  who  laid  sin, 
and  curse,  and  death,  and  woe  upon  him — and  for  sin  was 
pleased  in  unchanging  holiness  to  bruise  him  whom  he  loveth 
evermore  and  heareth  always;  who  hid  all  favour  from  his 
eyes,  and  left  him  to  bear  the  burden  of  a  world's  atonement 
discountenanced,  and  avenged  upon  by  the  Judge  of  all  the 
earth  ;  he  who  hath  given  this  last  and  crowning  demonstra- 
tion, that  he  cannot  dwell  with  iniquity,  is  pleased  to  dwell  in 
you !  And  as  you  realise  the  amazing  fact — as  your  mind 
rises  to  the  majesty  of  this  great  truth,  that  your  very  soul 
hath  been  constituted  the  guest-chamber  and  the  banqueting- 
house  of  the  King  of  Glory — oh !  how  should  you  be  filled 
with  fear  and  trembling  I  When  Jehovah  took  possession  of 
Moriah's  temple  in  the  day  when  Solomon  gave  it  up  in  holy 
dedication  to  his  father's  God,  God  was  pleased  to  accept  the 
offering  and  consecrate  it  for  his  resting-place  by  solemn 
symbol  of  his  glory.  For  "  when  Solomon  had  made  an  end 
of  praying,  the  fire  came  down  from  heaven  and  consumed 
the  bumt-offering  and  the  sacrifices,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
filled  the  house.  And  when  all  the  children  of  Israel  saw 
how  the  fire  came  down,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  upon  the 
house,  they  bowed  themselves  with  their  faces  to  the  ground 
upon  the  pavement  and  worshipped."  "Now,  ye  are  the 
temple  of  the  Lord  ;  and  what  agreement  hath  the  temple  of 
the  Lord  with  idols?"  Well  may  ye  stand  in  awe  and  sin  not 
"  Ye  are  not  your  own."     If  God  had  been  pleased  to  put 
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any  seal  npon  you,  marking  you  as  his  property^  then  there 
would  have  been  sufficient  ground  for  the  declaration,  "  Ye  are 
not  your  own ;"  and  sufficient  ground  for  the  call, ''  Glorify 
God  in  your  bodies  and  your  spirits,  which  are  his."  But 
how  much  more  so  now  that  he  hath  sealed  you  by  the 
indwelling  of  his  own  Spirit,  who  is  in  you,  and  shall  be  in 
you !  Did  Christians  always  rise  to  the  height  of  their  position 
—their  awfully  exalted  position  in  the  sight  of  him  who  hath 
chosen  them  as  his  rest — would  they  not  be,  like  Israel  of 
old,  "a  people  separated  from  all  people,"  a  "peculiar 
people,"  a  "  holy  nation,"  a  "  kingdom  of  priests  "  ministering 
to  the  God  of  the  temple,  the  God  of  the  whole  earth — the  Gk>d 
of  their  own  heart,  a  sanctified  and  consecrated  home  ?  And 
should  any  one  conceive  of  this  as  a  species  of  solemnity 
fitted  to  quell  all  action,  and  inspire  with  terror,  then  let  it  be 
remembered  that  though  Gk)d  is  a  "  consuming  fire,"  yet  he 
dwells  in  his  people's  souls  as  he  dwelt  in  the  bush,  which 
"  burned  yet  was  not  consumed." 

2.  This  will  be  more  evident  if  we  consider  the  argument 
advanced  in  another  view,  as  addressing  itself  to  the  Christian's 
hope,  and  fitted  to  inspire  him  with  energy  and  courage. 
Great  is  the  achievement  which  you  have  to  accomplish,  and 
mighty  is  the  stake  at  issue, — your  eternity,  to  wit,  and  your 
right  preparation  for  it.  Numerous  and  active,  and  violent 
and  sagacious  and  combined,  are  your  enemies  in  the  unceas- 
ing task  to  rob  you  of  your  integrity,  your  grace,  your 
Christian  character,  your  heavenly  rest.  Great  is  the  ardour, 
courage,  enei^y,  dauntless  perseverance,  and  deathless  hope 
by  which  you  must  fight  your  way  to  the  crown.  It  is 
through  much  tribulation  that  you  will  enter  into  the  joy  of 
your  Lord.  A  slothful  world  fancy  they  may  sleep  into 
heaven  at  last,  but  ye  know  that  it  is  otherwise,  and  that  the 
girding  up  of  the  loins  of  your  minds,  and  the  girding  on  of  all 
heaven-proved  armour,  are  needed  for  the  contest  And  as 
you  survey  your  ground,  and  the  multitude  that  are  come  out 
against  you,  the  principalities  and  powers  of  darkness,  and  the 
spiritual  wickednesses  in  high  places,  your  heart  may  be  well* 
nigh  ready  to  give  way.  ''  But  when  thou  goest  out  to  battle 
against  thine  enemies,  and  seest  horses  and  chariots,  and  a 
people  more  than  thou,  be  not  afraid  of  them :  for  the  Lord  thy 
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God  is  with  thee,  which  brought  you  up  out  of  the  land  of 
Eg]rpt  Hear,  O  Israel,  ye  approach  this  day  unto  battle 
against  your  enemies  :  let  not  your  hearts  faint ;  fear  not,  and 
do  not  tremble,  neither  be  ye  terrified  because  of  them :  for  the 
Lord  your  God  is  he  that  goeth  with  you,  to  fight  for  you 
against  your  enemies,  to  save  you."  Imposing  as  the  under- 
taking may  be,  and  momentous  the  issues,  yet  work  ye  hope- 
fully, for  the  Lord  worketh  in  you.  This  is  your  unfailing 
guarantee  for  ultimate  and  abounding  success.  If  called  to  it 
in  your  own  strength,  nothing  could  argue  greater  temerity 
than  to  answer  the  call  with  one  single  ray  of  hope  or  the  least 
expectation  of  coming  off  as  conquerors.  But  if  the  Lord  is 
with  you,  ye  shall  be  moro  than  conquerors,  doing  all  things 
through  Christ  strengthening  you.  When  once  the  faith  of 
Gideon  was  established  in  the  trustworthy  nature  of  the  vision 
which  he  had  beside  his  father's  threshing-floor,  he  must  have 
become  altogether  a  new  man  through  the  force  of  the  saluta- 
tion addressed  to  him,  "  The  Lord  is  with  thee,  thou  mightj 
man  of  valour."  What  thrilling  hope,  what  perpetual  buoy- 
ancy of  spirits,  what  energy  of  action,  what  quenchless  per- 
severance, what  holy  heroism,  must  that  single  assurance  have 
inspired  into  him  who  so  lately  quailed  before  the  Midianites, 
and  stole  out  from  his  concealment  only  under  covert  of  the 
dusk  !  Strung  to  deeds  of  highest  courage,  bearing  about  with 
him  in  the  body  a  charmed  life,  and  a  conviction,  more  sore 
than  fate,  that  no  evil  could  befall  him  till  the  work  of  liberat- 
ing his  country  from  the  tyrant  was  accomplished,  he  could 
see  his  little  band  successively  diminished,  because  still  the 
Lord  was  on  his  side,  and  the  oath  by  which  God  ordained 
him  to  the  work  fell  perpetually  as  heaven's  own  music  on  his 
ear — "  The  Lord  is  with  thee,  thou  mighty  man  of  valour." 
And  similar  in  spirit  to  the  conquering  Gideon  was  Asa^  kiiig 
of  Judah,  who,  with  little  moro  than  half  his  enemy's  force, 
encounterod  a  million  of  Ethiopians  in  the  valley  of  Zepha- 
thah.  His  courage  also  sprang  from  the  fact  that  God  was 
with  him,  and  his  battle  prayer  has  been  put  on  record  for  all 
generations :  "  And  Asa  cried  unto  the  Lord  his  God,  and  said 
— Lord,  it  is  nothing  with  thee  to  help,  whether  with  many, 
or  with  them  that  have  no  power  :  help  us,  O  Lord  God,  for  we 
rest  on  thee,  and  in  thy  name  we  go  against  this  multitude. 
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0  Lord,  thou  ait  our  God ;  let  not  man  prevail  against  ihter 
So  Jahazieland  Jehoshaphat/'The  battle  is  not  yours, but  God's" 
(2  Chron.  xx.  15).  It  is  precisely  in  the  same  spirit,  believer, 
that  ymx,  are  warranted  and  bound  to  entertaia  unshaken  con- 
fidence in  the  favourable  issue  of  the  work  in  which  you  are 
engaged.  The  fear  and  trembling  which  is  here  enjoined — and, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  no  wonder  that  fear  and  trembling 
should  thus  have  been  enjoined — are  not  the  fear  of  terror,  or  the 
trembling  of  dismay.  Such  a  thought  is  at  once  excluded  by 
the  full  assurance  afforded  for  ultimate  success,  arising,  as  that  ^ 

assurance  does,  from  the  same  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  of  God» 
which  is  so  fitted  to  fill  the  soul  with  solemn  awe.  For  if  God 
is  working  in  you,  then  you  cannot  fail  of  a  triumphant  issue,  I 

unless  Omnipotence  itself  shall  fail.  "  If  God  be  for  you,  who 
can  be  against  you  ?"  The  Lord  is  on  your  side,  you  need  not 
fear.  Bebel  not  against  the  Lord,  neither  fear  the  people  of 
the  enemies'  land :  their  defence  is  departed  from  them,  and 
the  Lord  is  with  us :  fear  them  not.  It  is  no  scanty  measure  of 
strength  that  is  allotted  to  you.  You  shall  be  strengthened  witli 
all  might,  according  to  his  glorious  power  :  you  cannot  exhaust 
this  source  of  strength,  your  own  strength.  For  "  hast  thou 
not  known,  hast  thou  not  heard,  that  the  Creator  of  the  ends 
of  the  earth  fainteth  not,  neither  is  weary  ?  He  giveth  power 
to  the  faint,  and  to  them  that  have  no  might  he  increaseth 
strength.  And  they  that  wait  upon  him  shall  renew  their 
strength."  **  Fear  not,  for  I  am  with  thee :  be  not  dismayed, 
for  I  am  thy  God :  I  will  strengthen  thee :  yea,  I  will  help 
thee:  yea,  I  will  uphold  thee  with  tlie  right  hand  of  my 
righteousness."  If  this  power  is  working  in  you,  you  can  put 
no  bounds,  no  measure  to  its  action.  He  is  able  to  do  "  exceed- 
ing abundantly  above  all  that  you  can  ask  or  think,  according 
to  his  power  that  worketh  in  you."  Did  ever  any  Christian, 
in  the  hour  of  temptation,  find  himself  incapable  of  overcom- 
ing, when  he  realised  himself  as  the  dwelling-place  of  God  s 
power — and  God's  power  in  pledge  to  him  for  wielding  it 
against  his  foes  ?  No ;  it  is  impossible.  No  man  ever  did 
humbly  and  on  right  grounds  realise  that  God  was  ''  working 
in  him  to  will  and  to  do,"  without  feeling  that  the  thought  was 
an  inspiring  one,  and  that  it  nerved  with  a  might  and  power 
to  quell  temptation,  to  scatter  the  fanciful  allurements  of  sin, 
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to  burst  the  nets  and  snares  of  worldly  compromise  as  cobweb- 
nets  and  nothing  better,  and  to  rescue  him  from  the  contact  of 
that  evil  which  was,  perhaps,  wellnigh  obtaining  the  mastery 
over  him.     And  so  will  you  find  it  on  every  fresh  occasion 
an  exhaustless  fountain  of  hope  and  of  encouragement,  a  per- 
petual spring  of  nervous  energy  and  undying  perseverance,  an 
endless  source  of  conquest  and  of  triumph.   Work,  then,  believer, 
wliile  it  is  called  to-day ;  whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do, 
do   it  with  thy  might.     Work  the  work  of  him  who  sent 
thee  into  the  world,  as  the  Father  sent  Him  into  the  world, 
who  will  never  leave  you  alone,  but  will  be  with  you  him- 
self, as  the  Father  was  ever  with  him.     Work  out  your  salva- 
tion solemnly,  yet  cheerfully,  with  awe,  yet  with  hope ;  with 
an  overpowering  sense  of  a  fearful  responsibility,  yet  with 
the  exulting  assurance  that  you  are  enabled  to  meet  and  to 
discharge  it.     God  dweUeth  in  you — let  your  soul  be  filled  with 
holy  fear  and  humble  tremblings  at  his  presence.     God  warJxth 
in  you — ^let  your  soul  return  unto  her  rest,  convinced  that  he 
will   perform  all  things   for  you  most  faithfully  and  welL 
Engage  in  every   duty,   resist  every   temptation,  undertake 
<3very  task,  set  out  on  a  higher  range  of  spiritual  attainment, 
strive  for  a  higher  and  a  rising  level  of  Christian  character, 
impelled  by  the  well-formed  belief  that  nothing  which  God 
hateth   can    long   withstand   you,  and    nothing  which  God 
approves  can  long  evade  your  prayers  and  labours  to  attain  it 
God  himself  '*  worketh  in  you  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good 
pleasure."     You  have  only  to   acquiesce  in  this  wonderful 
arrangement — to  yield  yourselves  the  willing,  active  instru- 
ments whereby  God  shall  work  out  his  own  will — yourselves 
the  living,  willing  agents  who  shall  work  out  God's  will,— and 
the  work  shall  as  surely  be  done  as  God  is  the  agent  of  it,— 
and,  ultimately,  as  well  done  as  to  suit  the  agency  employed     J 
on  it.     "  Fear  not,  thou  worm  Jacob :  thou  shalt  thresh  the 
mountains.    Who  art  thou,  O  great  mountain  ?  before  Zerub- 
babel  thou  shalt  become  a  plain."    For  God  in  his  people 
assuredly  shall  triumph,  or  his  people  in  him  shall  be  con- 
querors and  more,  just  as  the  work  which  you  propose  to 
yourselves  to  accomplish  cannot  be  accomplished  unless  God 
does  it. 

The  fact  that  God  worketh  in  you  to  will  and  to  do  should 
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urge  you  to  work  out  your  salvation  in  another  way,  viz.,  by 
the  consideration  that  the  work  which  God  proposes  to  him- 
self to  accomplish  cannot  be  accomplished  unless  you  do  it. 
We  might  here  bring  under  your  notice  again  the  views  for- 
merly brought  forward  of  the  ultimate  identity  subsisting 
between  God's  work  and  yours.  But  passing  from  these,  we 
may  present  the  subject  in  another  light.  God  hath  set  him- 
self to  the  work  of  glorifying  himself  in  you  ;  but  this  cannot 
be  done,  unless  you  set  yourselves  to  the  work  of  glorifying 
him.  Without  your  intelligent  and  active  co-operation  the 
purpose  of  God  must  fail ;  and  are  you  prepared  to  counteract 
the  gracious  object  which  he  has  in  view  ?  That  object  can- 
not be  attained,  that  glory  cannot  be  reaped,  unless  you  devote 
yourselves  to  promote  and  secure  it.  And  what,  then,  is  your 
duty  ?  Consider  what  it  is  that  God  means  to  do ;  and  how 
you  are  concerned  in  its  accomplishment.  Consider  both  the 
subject  in  whom  he  works  to  his  own  glory,  and  the  special 
glory  which  he  designs  to  secure,  and  you  cannot  fail  to  see 
the  call  which  is  made  upon  ^ou  to  work  out  your  salvation. 

1.  The  subject  wrought  upon  is  such  that  it  cannot  receive 
the  manifestation  of  Divine  glory,  intended  to  be  exhibited,  in 
any  other  way  than  by  active  co-operation.  In  the  work  of 
Creation  God  may  glorify  himself  by  simply  laying  down 
upon  his  creatures  the  proofs  of  his  glory  without  any  action 
on  the  part  of  the  creatures  in  receiving  them.  He  can  show 
his  power  and  wisdom  and  unparalleled  skilfulness  in  gar- 
nishing the  heavens,  without  the  myriads  of  stars  being  his 
fellow-workers.  He  can  paint  the  watery  clouds  with  all  the 
glories  of  the  transient  rainbow,  without  the  action  of  any 
other  will  than  his  own.  He  can  clothe  the  lily  with  more 
than  Solomon's  glory  without  the  little  flower  agreeing  to  put 
on  its  robe  of  beauty.  But  when  he  deals  with  living  souls, 
and  seeks  in  them  to  reveal  his  glory,  it  is  impossible  the 
work  can  proceed,  unless  through  the  action  of  their  own  moral 
nature,  through  the  exercise  of  conscience,  and  understanding, 
and  will,  and  the  active  powers  with  which  he  has  endowed 
them.  Your  very  nature  is  such  that  unless  you  willingly  fall 
in  with  God's  design,  and  put  to  your  helping  hand,  the  work 
stands  still  and  cannot  possibly  proceed.     And  then — 

2.  In  the  second  place,  the  same  thing  is  evident  from  the  con- 
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sideration  of  the  particular  glory  which  is  to  be  exhibited.  The 
special  elements  of  his  glory,  the  attributes  or  perfections  orviews 
of  Divine  character  and  nature  to  be  revealed,  are  precisely  such 
as  can  only  be  revealed  in  and  through  a  living,  intelligent,  re- 
sponsible, and  active  agent,  once  righteously  condemned  and 
spiritually  dead,  but  now  graciously  accepted  and  powerfully 
quickened  to  newness  of  life  and  holiness  of  action.  On  in- 
animate creation  God  may  lay  down  and  lavish,  and  glorify 
his  power  and  wisdom,  and  much  of  his  goodness  or  beneficence. 
But  manifest  the  power  and  fi*eeness  of  his  grace  and  its  opera- 
tions, reveal  his  pardoning  love  and  mercy  and  its  effects— 
this  he  cannot  do ;  this  is  a  glory  which  cannot  be  revealed,  a 
work  that  cannot  be  accomplished,  except  in  and  by  an  agent 
who  gives  proof  of  his  pardon  and  acceptance  by  love  and 
liberty,  and  energy  and  joy ;  who  gives  proof  of  quickening 
grace,  by  life  and  action,  of  a  gracious,  and  spiritual,  and  holy 
nature, — a  life  and  action  corresponding  to  the  quickening  and 
energising  power  which  the  Lord  purposes  to  display.  It 
appears,  then,  that  if  jou  would  not  utterly  foreclose  and 
counteract  the  divine  design,  you  must  devote  yourselves  with 
zeal  and  energy  to  be  fellow-workers  with  God,  not  receiving 
the  grace  of  God  in  vain.  The  fact  is,  you  are  put  upon  your 
honour  with  God,  and  you  may  be  assured  that  he  will  stand 
upon  his  honour  with  you. 

(1.)  You  are  put  upon  your  honour  with  him.  God 
has  put  you  upon  your  honour.  He  is  here,  in  this  world, 
in  an  enemy's  country,  and  he  hath  generously  conuuitted 
himself  to  you :  he  hath  committed  his  honour  to  yours, 
he  hath  given  you  large  credit  for  loyalty  and  faithfulness. 
He  hath  wrought  in  you  a  new  heart,  and  now  he  hath 
fearlessly  given  himself  into  its  keeping.  He  hath  taken 
you  at  your  word,  when  in  the  day  you  found  him  knock- 
ing at  the  door  you  opened  unto  him,  that  the  King  of  Glor)' 
might  enter.  He  hath  not  distrusted  the  promise  and  the 
pledge  you  made  when  you  gave  him  entrance  and  welcome 
into  the  soul  which  is  his  own.  He  hath  come  in  to  dwell 
with  you  and  sup  with  you ;  and  with  his  coming,  as  in  the 
dawning  of  the  morning,  darkness  lied  away  and  the  light  of 
life  and  joy  and  bounding  hope  came  with  him,  and  in  his 
holy  presence  the  extinguished  lamp  of  your  darkened  mind  is 
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fed  with  the  light  of  everlasting  life.  He  hath  not  abhorred 
the  offered  dwelling-place.  He  hath  arisen  at  your  request, 
and,  according  to  your  faith,  into  his  resting-place,  "  he  and 
the  ark  of  his  strength"!  And  now,  therefore,- what  is  your 
duty,  but  to  shield  the  ark  of  God,  and  protect  it  with  your 
life,  to  cover  its  sacredness  and  honour  at  the  price  of  your 
very  soul  which  holdeth  it  ?  Betray  not  the  King !  Deliver 
not  his  strength  into  captivity,  nor  his  glory  into  the  enemies' 
hand  !  Adventure  not  the  ark  into  the  arena  of  worldly  war ; 
carry  it  not  rashly  into  the  field  among  the  Philistines ;  ward 
off,  in  sensitive  and  holy  apprehension,  every  touch  that  would 
pollute  it,  and  let  all  temple  service,  every  work  that  is  in 
keeping  with  its  holiness,  and  every  vigil  which  should  be 
maintained  where  it  dwelleth,  be  most  carefully  observed. 
And  as  all  thine  honour  in  the  sight  of  God  is  derived  from 
its  presence,  and  is  imperilled  on  its  safety,  see  tliat  ye  stand 
upon  your  honour  with  the  King  of  kings. 

(2.)  And  all  the  more  that  he  hath  put  himself  upon  his 
honour  to  you,  and  permits  you  to  put  him  on  his  honour. 
For  as  it  is  now  yours  to  defend  the  ark  at  the  price  of  your 
soul,  which  holdeth  it,  it  is  his,  in  like  manner,  to  defend 
your  soul,  its  dwelling-place,  with  all  the  shielding  care  and 
protection  with  which  he  would  defend  the  ark,  which  is 
enshrined,  and  dwells  within  it. 

"  The  Lord  shall  keep  thy  soul ;  he  shall 
Preserve  thee  from  all  ilL 
Henceforth  thy  going  out  and  in 
Grod  keep  for  ever  will." 

This  is  your  safety — that  now,  sacred  in  the  eye  of  God  in  all 
the  sacredness  of  the  symbol  of  his  presence — nay,  not  the 
symbol  of  his  presence,  but  his  real  presence — you  are  now 
^e  in  the  safety  of  the  ark  itself,  of  the  Lord  himsel£  For 
this  is  the  blessed  exchange— yawr  honour  for  his;  yours  in 
pledge  to  him ;  his  to  you.  You  are  permitted  now  to  plead 
with  him  on  this  high  and  holy  ground,  that,  dwelling  and 
working  as  he  dwells  and  works  in  you,  real  evil  befalling 
you  befalls  your  God,  and  that  honour  and  glory  of  his  own 
that  he  has  lodged  and  imperilled  in  you.  It  was  thus  that 
Asa  knew  his  high  position,  and  his  heart  pleaded  to  heaven 
as  from  the  very  summit  of  his  vantage-ground     Realising 
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God  in  Israel,  he  prayed  no  longer  that  man  might  be  pre- 
served from   conquering  Asa  and  his  little  band,  but   "0 
Lord,  let  not  man  prevail   against  Thee."      Ah!   how  well 
Moses,  the  servant  of  God,  knew  how  to  wield  this  mighty  align- 
ment, which  overcometh  even  the  Mighty  One  of  Jacob.    For 
when  God  threatened  rebellious  Israel  and  said,  *"  I  will  smite 
them  with  the  pestilence  and  disinherit  them  ;  and  will  make  of 
thee  a  greater  nation  and  mightier  than  they  " — instantly  the 
quick-eyed  spiritual  man  saw  that  his  only  weapon  was  the 
honour  of  the  Lord,  his  only  appeal  was  to  put  the  Lord  upon 
his   honour.      "  And  Moses  said  unto  the  Lord,  Then  the 
I^yptians  will  hear  of  it  (for  thou  broughtest  up  this  people 
in  thy  might  from  among  them).    And  they  will  tell  it  to  the 
inhabitants  of  this  land  :  for  they  have  heard  that  thou.  Lord, 
art  among  this  people  ;  that  thou,  Lord,  art  seen  face  to  face ; 
and  that  thy  cloud  standeth  over  them,  and  that  thou  goest 
before  them  by  daytime  in  a  pillar  of  cloud,  and  in  a  pillar  of 
fire  by  night.     Now,  if  thou  shalt  kill  all  this  people  as  one 
man,  then  the  nations  which  have  heard  the  fame  of  thee  will 
speak,  saying,  Because  the  Lord  was  not  able  to  bring  his 
people  into  the  land  which  he  sware  unto  them,  therefore  be 
hath  slain  them  in  the  wilderness."     Ah  !  how  nobly  he  thus 
intertwined  God's  honour  with  Israel's  forgiveness !    Surely, 
too,  his  mantle  fell  on  Joshua,  and  a  double  portion  of  his 
spirit,  when,  the  men   of   Ai  having  smitten   Israel,   their 
leader    now,   like   his  heroic    forerunner,  proceeded  to  put 
God  upon  his  honour:   "0  I^ord,  what   shall   I  say   when 
Israel  turneth  their   backs  before  their  enemies?    For  the 
Canaanites  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  shall  hear  of 
it,  and  shall  environ  us  round  and  cut  off  our  name  from  the 
earth."    "Our  name!" — ah,  that   was   little!      "And  what 
wilt  thou  do  unto  Thy  great  name  ?"     Oh  that  we  knew  this 
Divine  art  of  so  making  our  calling  add  election  sure,  as  to 
know  of  a  truth  that  God  is  in  us  and  with  us,  and  then  im- 
proving his  presence,  and  putting  him  fully  on  his  honour! 
ourselves  standing  on  our  honour,  guilelessly,  uprightly,  with 
openness  of  heart,  and  integrity  of  soul — with  all  aboveboard, 
and  fully  understood  between  our  God  and  us, — and   then, 
claiming  his  faithfulness,  seeking  his  glory  dutifully,  clinging 
with  the  instinct  of  spiritual  life  to  Jesus  as  all  our  desire 
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and  plea,  and  recognised^  acknowledged  safety ;  interchanging 
our  worthless  yet  upright  sense  of  honour  with  his  all- worthy 
and  unfailing ;  guarding  his  honour  as  dwelling  in  our  souls, 
and  he  guarding  our  souls  from  evil  as  its  dwelling-place : 
he  working  in  us,  and  we  working  in  and  by  him  and  his 
mighty  power.  Oh  what  progress,  what  protection,  what  bliss 
might  we  not  enjoy  !  The  Lord  is  his  people's  portion.  Jacob 
is  the  lot  of  his  inheritance.  He  found  him  in  a  desert 
land,  and  in  the  waste  howling  wilderness ;  he  led  him  about, 
he  instructed  him,  he  kept  him  as  the  apple  of  his  eye.  As 
an  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest,  fluttereth  over  her  young, 
spreadeth  abroad  her  wings,  taketh  them,  beareth  them  on  her 
wings ;  so  there  was  no  strange  god  with  them.  They  that 
wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength;  they  shall 
mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles ;  they  shall  run,  and  not  be 
weary ;  they  shall  walk,  and  not  faint.  A  great  work  to  do, 
but  a  great  God  to  do  it.  "  Work  out  your  own  salvation  with 
fear  and  trembling,  for  it  is  God  which  worketh  in  you,  both 
to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure."  ^ 


Art.  IV. — Moravian  Missions. 

In  his  Institutes  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  when  giving  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  historian  Mosheim 
indulges  in  some  ill-natured  remarks  upon  those  whom  he  calls 
'*  Hermhuters."  "  They  tell  us,"  he  says,  "  they  are  descended 
of  those  Bohemian  and  Moravian  brethren  who,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  were  excited  by  the  preaching  and  example  of  John 
Buss  to  cast  off  the  Bomish  yoke.  They  might  more  correctly 
call  themselves  imitators  of  those  brethren,  for  it  is  conceded 
by  all  that  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  new  fraternity  consists 
of  Bohemians  and  Moravians ;  and  it  is  very  uncertain,  also, 
whether  those  of  them  who  are  Bohemians  by  descent  are  the 
posterity  of  those  ancient  Bohemian  brethren." 

For  the  insinuations  of  this  ungracious  paragraph  there  is 
not  the  slightest  foundation.  Even  Mosheim  would  have  been 
conscious  of  this  had  he  known,  or,  knowing,  had  he  carefully 
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studied,  the  Acta  Fratrum  Unitatis  in  Anglice,  published  in 
1749.  In  that  valuable  collection  of  documents  he  would  have 
found  the  report  of  the  committee  to  whom  the  petition  of  the 
deputies  of  the  United  Moravian  Churches  addressed  to  the 
British  Government  had  been  referred,  and  an  Act  passed  in 
the  reign  of  George  IL,  by  the  Parliament  of  1747,  "for  en- 
couraging the  people  known  by  the  name  of  Unitas  Fratrum  or 
United  Brethren  to  settle  in  his  Majesty's  Colonies  in  America." 
In  the  appendix  to  the  committee's  report  are  printed  some  of 
the  most  material  vouchers  and  papers  produced  by  the  deputies 
in  support  of  their  claims.  They  claimed  for  "the  United 
Brethren  at  Herrnhuth "  that  they  are  an  ancient  Church, 
universally  known  to  be  such,  and  that  they  have  a  right  to  be 
denominated  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Unitas 
Fratrum,  In  support  of  these  claims  they  adduced  documentary 
evidence  at  great  length,  and  backed  it  up  with  the  testimony 
of  those  competent  to  adjudicate  in  sucli  a  matter.  Thus  they 
were  able  to  show  that  the  question,  "  Whether  the  Moldavian 
Church  at  Herrnhuth,  retaining  their  three-hundred-years'  old 
and  well-known  Constitution  and  Church  discipline,  may  and 
ought  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  their  connection  with  the 
Lutheran  Church?"  having  been  propounded  to  the  divines  of 
Tubingen  in  1733,  elicited  from  them  an  unhesitating  affirma- 
tive ;  and  they  could  produce  sermons  and  letters  of  English 
divines  containing  statements  similar  to  this  :  *'  'Tfs  well  known 
and  universally  acknowledged  that  these  our  brethren  are 
descended  from  those  persons  who  forsook  ["  or,  never  admitted 
of,"  interpolate  the  deputies]  the  corruptions  of  the  Church  of 
Home  by  the  influence  of  those  eminent  saints  and  martyrs, 
John  Hu8s  and  Jeroin  of  Prague,  who  received  their  doctrine 
(in  a  good  measure)  from  our  truly  famous  countryman  John 
Wickliff,  to  whom  we  a;:e  obliged  for  the  first  dawnings  of  that 
lieformation,  the  first  glimmerings  of  that  pure  gospel-light, 
which  (blessed  be  God  for  it !)  does  now  shine  so  brightly  in 
this  land." 

When  the  claim  of  the  Herrnhut  brethren  to  be  the  heredi- 
tary descendants  and  historical  representatives  of  the  Fraternal 
Unity  of  the  fifteenth  century  is  admitted  to  be  valid,  what  an 
interesting  field  opens  up  to  view  !  The  wife  of  Richard  n.  of 
England  was  a  Bohemian  princess,  and  through  her  agency  the 
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writings  of  the  proto-reformer  Wickliffe  were  introduced  into 
Bohemia  and  translated  into  the  Bohemian  tongue.  The 
English  reformer's  words  became  good  seed  in  the  heart  when 
they  fell  into  the  hands  of  two  men — Huss  and  Jerome, — both 
belonging  to  Prague^  and  the  former  being  an  eminent  pastor 
in  one  of  the  churches  of  that  city,  and  also  rector  of  the 
University  there.  The  teacher  Huss  and  the  disciple  Jeipme 
were  declared  to  be  heretics  by  the  Council  of  Constance^  and 
both  sufiTered  martyrdom  in  the  flames,  one  on  the  6th  of  July 
1415,  and  the  other  on  the  dOth  May  U16. 

Although  only  forty-two  years  of  age  when  burned  alive, 
John  Huss  left  a  large  number  of  followers  in  Bohemia  and 
Moravia,  and  these,  before  a  century  had  run  its  course,  were 
found  to  have  spread  to  not  a  few  districts  of  Poland  In 
addition  to  the  general  name  of  Hussites,  these  followers  of  the 
Bohemian  martyr  came  to  be  known  by  two  names,  that  of 
Calixtines,  from  their  distinguishing  tenet,  which  was  plead- 
ing for  the  use  of  the  chalice  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  a 
decree  of  Charles  iv.  had  attempted  to  withhold  from  the  laity, 
and  that  of  Taborites,  the  origin  of  which  name,  inaccurately 
given  by  Mosheim  and  L'Enfant,  is  thus  correctly  stated  by 
the  historian  of  the  wars  of  the  Hussites :  ''The  Communion 
under  both  kinds  met  with  great  opposition  in  the  district  of 
Bechin.  The  vicars  and  curates  drove  all  who  befriended  it  out 
of  their  churches.  Being  deprived  of  divine  service,  some  of 
the  pastors  conducted  their  flocks  to  a  neighbouring  mountain. 
There  they  erected  a  tent,  in  the  form  of  a  chapel,  in  which 
they  performed  divine  service,  and  administered  the  Communion 
to  the  people  in  both  elements.  The  service  being  ended,  they 
took  down  the  tent,  returned  to  their  houses,  and  called  the 
mountain  Tabor."  When  the  Calixtines,  under  the  pressure  of 
terrible  sufferings,  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  tlie  sword  in 
self-defence,  a  minority  of  their  number  disapproved  of  the  step, 
withdrew  from  tlieir  fellowship,  and,  in  1457,  retired  to  the 
barony  of  Lititz,  in  the  north-east  of  Bohemia.  Here  they 
were  ministered  to  in  Word  and  Sacrament  by  pastors  who  had 
seceded  from  the  Church  of  Bome  or  from  the  Calixtines,  and 
here  they  formed  congi'egations  and  established  a  Consistory, 
lu  the  preface  to  a  document  laid  before  the  States-Geneml,  and 
which  has  become  one  of  the  subordinate  standards  of  the 
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renewed  Unity ,^  an  explanation  is  given  of  the  reason  why 
they  took  to  themselves  the  name  which  has  since  become 
historical  "With  respect,"  say  they,  "to  the  name  of  the 
Fraternity,  it  was  derived  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
These  men  were  in  truth  the  genuine  offspring  of  the  holy 
martyr  Huss ;  yet  the  Calixtines  had  forestalled  the  denomina- 
tion of  Hussites  ;  and  moreover,  our  people  would  not  venture 
to  take  their  title  from  men  contrary  to  the  prohibition  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  They  therefore  called  themselves  by  the  most 
commendable  name  oi  Brethren  and  Sisters,  an  appellation  most 
suitable  for  Christians.  But  in  their  public  apologies,  and  iu 
their  books,  they  termed  themselves  Brethren  of  tJie  Law  (or 
nile)  of  Christ,  with  reference  to  the  leading  principle  of  Huss, 
'that  the  law  of  Christ  is  sufficient  for  the  government  of  the 
Church  militant,  without  the  addition  of  human  laws/  and 
being  anxious  to  guard  against  a  departure  from  this  principle 
either  by  themselves  or  their  posterity.  And  because  they 
had  established  a  settled  order  among  themselves  for  the  pre- 
servation of  unanimity  in  faith  and  charity,  they  designated 
their  entire  body.  The  Unity  of  the  Brethren,  as  it  is 
applied  at  the  present  day.  And  as  the  churches  were  every- 
where occupied  by  the  Bomanists,  or  by  the  pseudo-Hussites, 
the  brethren  were  under  the  necessity  of  erecting  oratories  of 
their  own  in  different  towns;  and  their  pastors  having  no 
regular  incomes,  had  to  support  themselves  by  the  labour  of 
their  own  hands." 

The  history  of  the  Fraternal  Unity,  thus  formed,  w^as  for  two 
long  and  dreary  centuries  a  history  of  hardship  and  suflering. 
The  brethren  and  sisters  resembled  the  Scripture  worthies  in 
that  they  had  "  trials  of  mockings  and  scourgings,  yea,  moreover, 
of  bonds  and  imprisonments.  .  .  .  They  were  tempted,  they 
were  slain  with  the  sword,  being  destitute,  afflicted,  evil-en- 
treated.'* What  privations  they  were  subjected  to  by  Austrian 
tyranny  and  priestly  bigotry  is  recorded  in  a  narrative  drawn 
up  for  the  information  of  friends  in  England,  and  published  at 
London  in  1650,  from  which  it  will  suffice  to  make  one  extract  : 
"  Many  being  dispersed  among  the  woods  and  mountains,  did 

^  Hatio  disciplincB  ordinisque  ecdemastici  in  uniUUe  Fratrum  Bohemom^, 
drawn  up  in  1616,  but  not  published  till  1632,  when  it  was  printed  at  Liss* 
in  Poland. 
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dwell  in  caves,  \vhere  they  were  scarce  secure  enough  ;  where- 
fore they  dressed  not  their  meat,  nor  made  any  fii*e,  but  in  the 
night  only,  for  fear  the  smoke  ascending  should  betray  them  ; 
and  in  the  extremity  of  the  cold  in  winter  nights,  sitting  near 
the  fire,  they  gave  themselves  to  reading  of  the  Bible  and  holy 
discourses.  When,  in  the  depth  of  the  snow,  they  went  forth 
to  provide  themselves  necessaries,  they  went  close  together,  lest 
they  should  be  discovered  by  their  footsteps,  and  the  hinder- 
most  did  draw  behind  him  a  great  bough  of  beech  to  cover  the 
print  which  their  feet  had  made  in  the  snow/' 

Notwithstanding  its  being  in  so  marked  a  degree  a  Church 
of  confessors,  sufferers,  and  martyrs,  the  Unity  was  careful  to 
be  an  active,  light- diffusing  Church.  The  Brethren  claim  to  be 
the  first  who  applied  the  art  of  printing  to  the  publication  of 
the  Bible  in  the  vernacular  tongue.  Before  the  Seformation 
movement  was  fairly  launched  they  had  established  three  print- 
ing-ofBces,— two  in  Bohemia,  and  one  in  Moravia.  These  were 
for  some  time  almost  entirely  employed  in  printing  Bohemian 
Bibles,  and  three  editions  of  what  had  hitherto  been  a  sealed 
treasure  were  issued.  The  sufferings  of  the  Bohemian  brethren 
reached  their  height  under  the  exterminating  policy  of  Car- 
dinal Dietrichstein,  in  the  reign  of  the  bigoted  Ferdinand  11.  of 
Austria.  Before  that  monarch  of  evil  notoriety  died,  in  1637, 
the  adherents  of  evangelical  truth  in  the  Austrian  provinces 
had  been  compelled  to  leave  the  country.  Jan  Amos  Kom- 
ensky,  better  known  as  John  Amos  Comenius — a  Moravian  by 
birth,  driven  in  1621  from  Fulneck,  where  he  was  teacher  and 
pastor,  escaping  in  1656  from  Lissa,  on  the  confines  of  Silesia, 
in  a  state  of  nudity, — found  for  himself  a  place  of  refuge  in 
Amsterdam,  where  he  ended  his.  active,  shifting  life  in  1671. 
B^rding  himself  as  the  last  bishop  of  the  Bohemian  branch 
of  the  Fraternal  Unity,  Comenius  published  in  1660  A  Brief 
History  of  the  Slavonian  Church.  The  history  is  formally  dedi- 
cated to  Charles  11.,  with  an  address  to  the  brethren  of  the 
English  Church,  the  strain  and  style  of  which  may  be  judged 
from  the  following  sentences  :  "  I  now  close  the  doors  of  their 
remaining  churches  before  your  very  eyes,  the  last  among  the 
outlasting,  for  nearly  the  whole  of  their  ministers,  bishops,  and 
patrons  have  ended  their  course.  As  in  such  cases  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  make  a  will,  we  hereby  bequeath  to  our  enemies  the 
things  of  which  they  can  dispossess  us,  Qur  churches,  schools, 
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goods,  and  property,  togetlier,  if  it  be  the  will  of  the  Lord,  with 
the  lives,  too,  of  the  remnant  of  our  people.  But  to  you,  our 
friends,  we  bequeath  our  mother,  the  Church  of  the  Bretiireiu 
Take  her  in  charge.  It  may  be  God  will  again  awaken  her  in 
our  country,  or  raise  her  up  elsewhere  if  she  l^e  dead  there. 
You  ought  to  love  the  expiring  Church  which  has  given  you, 
the  living,  an  example  of  faith  and  faithfulness,  even  from  the 
third  century  of  our  era." 

For  half  a  century  after  the  death  of  the  last  bishop  of  the 
old  Bohemian  Unity,  the  Church  of  Christly  confessors  and 
martyrs  was  tlie  Church  of  God's  hidden  ones — hidden  in  cellars, 
in  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth,  carefully  hiding  while  diligently 
reading  the  Word  of  life.  It  was  the  renewed  persecution  of  a 
merciless  priesthood  that  brought  the  hidden  Chui-ch  to  light, 
and  caused  the  Unity  of  the  Brethren  to  start  upon  her  new 
era  of  existence — a  Missionary  Church.  In  1722  a  remnant  of 
the  Moravian  Church  were  constrained  to  look  out  for  a  place 
where  they  could  enjoy  fellowship  and  Protestant  liberty  of 
worship.  Through  one  of  their  number,  Christian  David,  a 
journeyman  mechanic,  they  were  directed  to  an  estate  situated 
about  forty  miles  to  the  east  of  Dresden,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony,  and  proceeded  to  solicit  the  protection  and  assistance 
of  the  owner  of  that  estate,  with  whose  name  the  history  of  the 
renewed  Unity  and  its  missions  will  never  cease  to  be  asso- 
ciated— Count  Zinzendorf. 

Nicholas  Louis,  Count  and  Lord  of  Zinzendorf  and  Potten- 
dorf,  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  actors  and 
propelling  forces  in  the  religious  life  and  activity  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century. 

Various  circumstances  have  conspired  to  make  him  less 
known  and  less  appreciated  in  Great  Britain  than  he  ought  to 
be.  For  one  thing,  justice  has  never  been  done  in  the  English 
language  to  his  remarkable  and  chequered  career.  The  learned 
but  dry  and  prolix  Bishop  of  the  Unity,  A.  G.  Spangenberg, 
may  be  said  to  have  buried  the  life  in  a  biography  of  eight 
ponderous  volumes,  which  appeared  at  intervals  between  the 
years  1772  and  1775.  Of  this  work  an  abridged  translation 
in  English  was  brought  out  in  1838,  but  in  a  form  far  from 
attractive ;  while  the  Encyclopcedia  notices  are  meagre  and 
untrustworthy.  Then,  unfortunately,  Zinzendorf's  doctrinal 
tenets  and  ecclesiastical  organisation  failed  to  commend  them- 
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selves  to  several  theologian  and  Churcli  statesmen  of  his  own 
ceatuiy,  with  a  far  wider  repute  than  his  own,  so  that  he  does 
not  appear  to  advantage  in  the  biographies  of  these  men  of 
light  and  leading.  This  holds  good  in  the  case  of  the  distin- 
guished scholar,  John  Albert  Bengel  in  Germany,  of  the  two 
Wesleys,  Whitfield,  and  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon  in  Eng- 
land, and  of  David  Brainerd  and  President  Dickinson  in 
America.  And,  so  far  from  being  concealed,  it  ought  to  be 
frankly  admitted  that  there  was  much  in  the  doings  and 
writings  of  the  Christian  nobleman  fitted  to  give  an  impres- 
8ion  of  wrongheadedness,  eccentricity,  and  love  of  domination. 
But  much  of  this  disappears  when  allowance  is  made  for  the 
emotional  and  impulsive  temperament  of  the  man,  and  for  the 
exceptional  relation  in  which  the  aristocratic  landowner  stood 
to  the  poor  expatriated  artisans  who  found  a  home  and  a  sanctu- 
ary upon  his  estate.  There  must  have  been  something  attractive 
in  a  controversialist  of  whom  Bengel  could  write,  "  I  love  that 
good  nobleman  from  my  heart,  'and  think  often  about  him ;" 
and  John  Wesley  must  have  felt  strongly  drawn  to  the  head- 
centre  of  the  community,  when,  after  spending  a  fortnight  in 
the  society  of  the  Count,  he  said,  on  leaving  Herrnhut,  "  I 
would  gladly  have  spent  my  life  here." 

No  doubt  there  was  much  that  was  outr6  and  extrava- 
gant in  the  doings  of  Zinzendorf.  The  childlike  in  him 
approached  the  childish ;  the  extreme  of  simplicity  occasionally 
touched  the  confines  of  absurdity.  He  laid  himself  open  to 
the  charge  of  being  a  mystic,  a  believer  in  the  inspiration  of 
epilepsy,  and  in  the  revelations  of  second  sight  It  was 
dangerous  to  trust  him  on  a  journey  by  himself,  as  all  the 
money  he  carried  with  him  would  be  given  away  at  the  very 
outset  to  any  one  applying  for  it ;  but  when,  after  borrowing 
supplies,  or  being  indebted  to  the  hospitality  of  strangers,  he 
did  reach  his  destination,  he  would  probably  tell  of  a  delight- 
ful conversation  held  with  Jesus  Christ  on  the  way,  and  how 
hi3  soul  had  been  bathed  in  love  to  the  Saviour  all  the  time. 
He  consorted  with  strange  people,  as,  for  example,  with  John 
Rock  the  saddler,  who  was  subject  to  violent  convulsions,  during 
the  continuance  of  which  he  claimed  to  exercise  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  of  whom  Spangenberg  was  not  at  all  sure,  but  from 
whose  intercourse  the  Count  declared  he  derived  much  benefit, 
entreating  the  saddler  to  use  no  ceremony  in  conversing  with 
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him,  and  requesting  him  to  stand  sponsor  to  a  newly-born 
daughter.  He  advocated  the  introduction  of  practices  which 
neither  the  Lutheran  nor  theSeformed  Churches  would  sanction. 
Thus,  from  the  words  of  the  Saviour,  recorded  in  the  seventeenth 
of  St  John,  he  argued  that  feet-washing  ought  not  to  be 
omitted  from  the  practice  of  a  true  Church  ;  it  was  from  his 
kitchen  that  the  Love  Feasts  of  the  primitive  Church  weie 
revived  in  Herrnhut,  for,  on  a  Sacrament  Sunday  in  1727,  not 
wishing  the  companies  to  break  up  their  fellowship  after 
returning  from  Communion,  he  sent  a  dinner  to  each  company, 
requesting  them  to  eat  together  in  love ;  he  believed  in  the 
manifestation  of  supernatural  gifts  in  the  church  at  Herrn- 
hut, especially  in  the  gift  of  miraculous  healings  (although  be 
estimated  submission  to  the  will  and  love  to  the  person  of 
Christ  far  higher  than  such  endowments) ;  and,  in  common 
with  all  the  brethren  of  his  day,  even  until  now,  his  appeal  in  all 
cases  of  perplexity  or  dubiety  was  to  the  decision  of  the  lot.* 
But  when  every  abateiflent  that  can  reasonably  be 
demanded  has  been  made,  the  character  and  the  labours  of 
Nicholas  Louis  remain  truly  noble,  altogether  Christly.  The 
entirety  of  his  devotion  to  his  Master's  service  is  something 
wonderful  Accustomed  from  his  birth  to  move  in  courtly 
circles  of  society,  the  favourite  of  statesmen,  titled  dignitaries 
and  sovereigns,  with  every  prospect  before  him  which  the 
world  would  count  brilliant,  and  marks  of  distinguishing 
regard  conferred  upon  him  fitted  to  dazzle  a  young  man's 
vision,  his  highest  ambition  in  life  was  to  enter  the  gospel 
ministry,  and  be  ordained  to  the  charge  of  souls.     When  that 

1  An  instance  of  the  use  of  the  lot  may  interest  onr  readers  ;  it  exiiUins 
the  mode  of  procedure,  and  it  throws  light  upon  the  character  of  Ziniendorf. 
At  one  time  the  Count  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  get  the  elders  at  Herrn- 
hut to  abandon  their  old  Moravian  Constitution,  and  become  more  avowedly 
Lutheran  in  polity ;  the  brethren,  on  their  part,  warmly  resisted  all  hu 
efforts  in  that  direction.  As  neither  party  would  yield  to  the  other  it  was 
resolved  to  commit  the  matter  to  the  decision  of  the  lot.  Accordingly,  two 
texts  of  Scripture  were  written  on  separate  slips  of  paper — one  being 
1  Cor.  ix.  21,  the  other  2  Thess.  ii.  15 — ^the  understanding  being,  that  if  the 
lirst  were  drawn  that  would  be  evidence  of  the  Lord*s  will  that  the  Lutberu 
Constitution  be  accepted  ;  but  if  the  second,  that  the  old  historical  stAodiog 
be  retained.  Fervent  prayer  having  been  offered,  Christian  Kenatttfl,tke 
CounVs  son,  not  quite  four  years  of  age,  put  his  hand  into  the  box  containiBg 
the  slips,  and  drew  forth  that  which  containM  the  Thessalooian  text: 
**  Stand  fast,  and  hold  the  traditions  which  ye  have  been  taught "  After 
this  decision,  adverse  to  his  views  and  wishes,  the  Count  was  requested  to 
address  the  congregation,  which  he  did,  says  his  biographer,  **  wiUi  unusiul 
effect." 
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wish  could  no  longer  be  withstood,  he  resigned  his  office  of 
Government  Councillor,  and  renounced  all  prospects  of  worldly 
advancement,  made  over  his  estates  to  his  wife,  and  joyfully 
laid  aside  his  sword,  with  the  determination  never  to  wear  it 
again.  Once  identified  with  his  beloved  brethren,  no  sacrifice 
was  too  great  for  him  to  make  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work 
he  and  they  had  at  heart  He  was  oftentimes  wounded  in  the 
house  of  his  friends,  being  bitterly  opposed,  calumniated,  and 
traduced  by  a  party  among  those  who  found  shelter  on  his 
lands  and  bread  at  his  table ;  and  he  suffered  persecution  at 
the  hands  of  the  civil  power,  being  ordered  by  his  Government 
to  sell  his  estates,  and,  when  that  could  not  be  carried  out  in 
consequence  of  what  he  had  already  done,  being  banished,  the 
cancelling  of  the  sentence  being  only  procurable  at  the  price 
of  his  signature  to  a  bond,  rather  than  sign  which  he  sub- 
mitted to  a  voluntary  exile  from  Saxony,  which  lasted  ten 
years.  With  his  like-minded  wife  he  passed  through  poverty 
of  such  a  depth  that  one  year  the  family  lived  chiefly  upon 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  gold  and  silver  ornaments.  And 
yet  Nicholas  Louis,  the  Moravian  pastor,  was  one  of  the 
happiest  and  most  sunny-minded  of  Christ's  servants.  Once 
free  from  the  incumbrance  of  property,  he  delighted  to  regard 
himself  as  a  stranger  upon  the  earth,  the  Lord's  pilgrim  in  the 
world  ;  he  was  jubilant  in  the  renunciation  of  all  things  ;  he 
deemed  no  service  beneath  him,  nothing  too  difficult  in  his 
endeavours  to  promote  the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of 
the  poor  brethren  and  sisters  in  Christ  Jesus.  He  experienced, 
as  few  men  have  ever  done, "  the  happiness  of  being  everywhere 
at  home,"  of  "  parting  with  everything  for  Jesus,"  and  of  being 
ready  "  at  His  beck  to  go  to  any  part  of  the  world." 

One  of  the  remarkable  things  connected  with  this  remark- 
able man  is  the  very  early  period  of  life  at  which  he  came 
under  religious  impreasions,  and  gave  evidence  of  an  attach- 
ment to  the  Saviour.  If  his  biographer  can  be  depended  upon, 
the  child  had  apprehended  the  chief  points  of  Christian 
doctrine,  specially  the  truths  bearing  upon  the  brotherhood 
and  sacrifice  of  Christ,  hcfort  he  was  four  years  old.  And  he 
himself,  in  an  address  to  little  children,  given  at  Geneva,  told 
them  how, "  when  still  very  little,"  he  spoke  for  hours  together 
to  the  Lord,  like  one  friend  to  another,  and  many  times  paced 
up  and  down  the  room  absorbed  in  meditation ;  and  how,  on 
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one  day  in  particular,  he  was  so  much  afifected  with  a  sense  of 
what  his  Creator  had  suffered  for  him  that  he  shed  tears 
abundantly,  and  attached  himself  still  more  closely  and  ten- 
derly to  the  Saviour.  When  only  a  boy  he  employed  writing 
materials  in  composing  little  notes  to  the  Saviour,  and,  in  the 
hope  that  the  Person  to  whom  they  were  addressed  would  find 
them,  he  threw  them  out  at  the  window ;  and,  when  no  more 
appreciative  auditors  of  what  he  had  to  say  about  his  dear  Lord 
could  be  found,  he  gathered  the  chairs  of  the  room  in  a  circle, 
and  spoke  to  them  of  that  with  which  his  heart  was  full  to  over- 
flowing. On  his  going,  in  his  eleventh  year,  to  the  Hoyal  School 
at  Halle,  the  interest  and  attachment  of  childhood  showed  no 
sign  of  abatement.  Loving  the  Saviour  himself,  he  sought  to 
bring  others  to  participate  in  the  grace  he  had  received,  and,  with 
this  in  view,  began  to  hold  little  meetings  for  prayer  with  school- 
companions  in  retired  places.  The  step  met,  as  it  was  certain 
to  do,  with  ridicule  and  opposition,  but  the  meetings  were 
continued  for  nearly  six  years  with  manifest  signs  of  blessing. 
Out  of  these  schoolboy  gatherings  there  sprang  two  things  which 
exercised  a  potent  influence  upon  the  religious  life  of  Europe, 
and  even  the  world,  the  full  amount  of  which  it  would  he 
difficult  to  estimate.  From  among  the  Halle  boys  that  attended 
the  Count's  prayer-meetings  there  was  formed  an  association, 
the  members  of  which  sought,  by  closer  connection  with  each 
other,  to  increase  in  the  knowledge  of  Grod  and  in  the  desire 
for  the  salvation  of  souls.  For  years  the  existence  of  such  a 
union  was  unknown  to  the  outside  world,  but  the  members  of 
it,  though  subsequently  dispersed  among  various  countries, 
continued,  through  correspondence,  to  maintain  friendly  and 
helpful  intercourse.  And  then,  it  was  during  the  Halle  days, 
which  came  to  a  close  when  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  that 
Count  Zinzendorf  entered  into  a  covenant  with  his  most  inti- 
mate and  like-minded  school-companion,  Baron  Fredrick  Yon 
Wattewille.  The  matter  of  the  covenant  was  the  conversion  of 
the  heathen;  the  desire  of  the  youthful  covenant-makers  was  that, 
if  not  allowed  to  labour  personally  in  this  cause,  God  would 
direct  them  to  suitable  agents  for  such  blessed  work.  How 
nobly  that  covenant  was  kept  by  both  the  transacting  parties, 
and  what  splendid  fruit  resulted  from  it,  can  best  be  realised 
by  those  who  are  most  intimately  acquainted  with  the  stoiy  of 
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missionaiy  enteiprise,  with  which  the  cames  of  Zinzendorf  and 
Wattewille  will  ever  be  associated. 

From  the  slight  sketch  now  given  of  Zinzendorfs  childhood 
and  boyhood^  it  can  be  imagined  with  what  interest  he  heard, 
in  the  summer  of  1722,  that  a  company  of  exiles  had  arrived 
in  Upper  Lusatia  from  Moravia,  and  were  desirous  of  finding 
on  his  estate  a  place  where  they  might  found  a  colony,  and 
build  for  themselves  dwelling-places  and  a  church.  At  that 
time  the  Count  was  twenty-two  years  of  age,  held  a  Govern- 
ment appointment,  and  had  quite  recently  been  married  to  the 
Countess  Erdmuth  Dorothea,  but  the  determination  was  at 
once  formed  to  throw  up  all  secular  pursuits  and  to  consecrate 
himself  entirely  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  others. 
Permission  having  been  forwarded  from  Dresden,  and  Heitz 
the  major-domo  instructed  to  give  the  refugees  a  cordial 
welcome,  Christian  David  the  carpenter  cut  down  the  first 
tree,  exclaiming,  as  he  did  so,  "  Here  hath  the  sparrow  found 
a  house,  and  the  swallow  a  nest  for  herself,  even  thine  altars, 
0  Lord  of  hosts!"  On  the  17th  of  June  1722  the  brethren 
entered  their  new  home,  and  on  that  day  the  worthy  major- 
domo  reported  proceedings  to  his  master,  using  the  following 
words,  which  have  now  an  historical  significance :  "  May  God 
bless  the  work  according  to  His  loving-kindness,  and  grant 
that  your  Excellency  may  build  a  city  on  the  Hutberg  [Watch- 
hill],  which  may  not  only  stand  under  the  Lord's  guardianship, 
but  where  all  the  inhabitants  may  stand  upon  the  Hermhut 
[Watch  of  the  Lord]."  Thus  arose  Herrnhut,  the  home  of  the 
renewed  Unity  of  the  Brethren,  whose  name  is  "  as  ointment 
poured  forth,"  whose  missions  have  elicited  the  admiration  of 
Christendom,  whose  is  the  unique  distinction  of  enrolling  the 
majority  of  communicants  from  the  fields  of  heathendom  which 
they  have  Christianised.^ 

'  The  foUowing  tabular  statements  may  serve  to  confirm  the  above  state- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  to  bring  out  a  proportion  between  the  Home 
and  Foreign  statistics  to  which  no  other  Church  in  Christendom  can  lay 
claim : — 

Foreign. 
Missionaries,     .         .150 
Female  Helpers,         .    100 
Native  Workers,        .  1504 

1754 

Communicants,.         .         .      25,29S 
Year*8  Increase,  .  859 


Home, 
Ministers,    ....         312 


Commnnicsnta,    .  .    19,328 

Year's  Increase,  .  611 

VOL.  XXXIL — ^NO.  CXXIV. 
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The  Eenewed  Unity  stands  before  the  world  the  Missionary 
Church  of  Christ.  Bepeatedly  since  she  entered  upon  the 
revived  period  of  her  existence  has  the  General  Synod  given 
forth  the  noble  declaration :  There  never  will  be  a  Unity  of 
the  Brethren  without  a  mission  to  the  heathen,  or  a  mission  of 
the  brethren  which  is  not  the  affair  of  the  whole  Church.  In 
respect  of  priority,  of  progress,  and  of  diffusion,  palmary  honours 
can  be  claimed  for  the  little  missionary  Church.  For  among 
Missionary  Societies  and  the  missions  of  individual  Churches 
she  can  vindicate  her  right  to  be  regarded  among  the  earhest 
in  the  field.  In  1882  she  celebrated  the  third  jubilee  of 
missions  which  were  started  in  1732.  But  1732  is  sixty  years 
prior  to  the  formation  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  sixty- 
three  years  before  the  London  Missionary  Society  started  on  its 
noble  career,  sixty-seven  before  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
and  the  Religious  Tract  Society  were  organised,  and  ninety- 
seven  before  the  Church  of  Scotland,  awakened  from  the  long 
sleep  of  Moderatism,  sent  out  Alexander  Duff  to  India.^ 

As  regards  the  progress  made  in  these  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  it  may  be  questioned  if  any  agency  can  produce  statis- 
tics to  equal  those  given  in  the  "  Betrospect  of  the  Missionaiy 
Work  of  the  Moravian  Church/'  published  last  year,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  third  jubilee.  Taking  the  three  jubilees,  with 
their  periods  of  fifty  years,  this  is  how  the  matter  stands. 
The  first  period  started  with  the  departure  from  Herrnhut  of 
two  men  for  St.  Thomas,  in  the  Danish  West  Indies ;  and  it 
closed  with  165  brethren  and  sisters,  occupying  27  stations^ 

^  The  claim  pnt  forward  by  tHe  Rev.  B.  La  Trobe  on  behalf  of  Mcraviaa 
Missions  to  be  regarded  as '  *  the  first  in  the  field/'  cannot  be  aUowed  to  pan 
without  exception  being  taken  to  its  accuracy.  In  the  year  1559  GattaTva 
Vasa,  king  of  Sweden,  sent  a  missionary  to  evangelise  the  Laplandets,  and 
in  1611  Gustavus  Adolphus  caused  religious  books  to  be  translated  into 
the  Lapponese  language.  In  1646  John  Eliot  preached  to  the  American 
Indians  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston.  In  1705  Ziegenbalg  and  Flotscho 
sailed  for  India ;  and,  in  1721,  Hans  Egede,  having  had  the  convenion  of 
the  Greenlanders  a  burden  upon  his  heart  for  thirteen  years,  sailed  for 
Greenland  with  his  wife,  four  children,  and  a  number  of  Danish  settlers. 

Then  as  regards  Missionary  Societies,  the /Sbcte^j^/or^Ae  Promotion  qfCkfiaiian 
Knowledge  was  founded  in  1698,  and  if  its  claim  to  be  considered  a  missionaiy 
agency  be  called  in  question,  that  cannot  be  done  in  the  case  of  the  Sodet^ 
for  the  PropagcUion  qf  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  which  was  incorporated 
by  royal  charter  in  June  1701,  and  which  instructed  its  first  agents  to  do 
what  they  could  for  the  education  and  religious  instruction  of  the  slaves  in 
the  American  colonies. 

All  these  enterprises  were  thus  prior  to  the  Moravian  date,  1732. 
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The  centenary  jubilee  called  the  Unity  to  thank  God  for 
40,000  converts,  at  41  stations,  under  the  direction  of  209 
brethren  and  sistera.  The  jubilee  of  August  1882  shows  the 
work  to  have  nearly  doubled  in  the  half-century,  for  the  latest 
returns  tell  of  99  stations  and  16  out-stations,  making  115 
centres  of  evangelistic  labour,  of  312  missionaries  (male  and 
female),  and  of  76,646  under  pastoral  superintendence,  of 
whom  26,000  are  in  full  communion  with  the  ChurcL 

Such,  so  far  as  figures  can  express  it,  is  the  missionary 
work  which  the  Lord  of  the  white  fields  of  harvest  permits  the 
brethren's  Church  to  carry  on.  And  the  work  is  so  diffused  over 
the  surface  of  the  earth  that  there  is  no  continent  on  which  the 
Fraternal  Unity  has  ■  not  imfurled  the  banner  of  the  Cross. 
The  map  which  shows  the  stations  of  the  Moravian  missions  is 
literally  a  map  of  the  world. 

In  Europe,  Central  Asia,  South  Africa,  and  the  continent  of 
Australasia;  in.  North,  Central,  and  South  America;  along 
the  ice-bound  coasts  of  Greenland  and  Labrador ;  among  the 
Indian  reserves  of  Canada  and  the  United  States ;  under  the 
tropic  sun  of  the  West  Indian  Islands  and  British  and  Dutch 
Guiana;  and  amid  the  solitude  of  the  lofty  valleys  of  the 
Himalayas,  is  the  Watch  of  the  Lord  being  kept  In  no  spirit 
of  boastfulness,  rather  in  that  of  prophecy,  as  a  cosmopolitan 
Christian  giving  expression  to  the  spirit  that  has  breathed 
through  the  renewed  Church  in  all  stages  of  her  history,  did 
Zinzendorf  utter  the  memorable  words,  ''My  parish  is  the 
whole  world." 

To  take  even  a  brief  survey  of  the  fields  of  evangelistic 
labour  under  Moravian  cultivation  would  be  a  formidable 
undertaking,  in  the  carrying  out  of  which  writer  and  readers 
might  become  wearied  with  statistics  and  bewildered  in  details. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  more  interesting,  as  it  will  certainly 
be  more  easy,  to  state  some  of  the  salient  features  in 
Moravian  Missions,  which  give  them  a  unique  position  in  the 
annals  of  doing  and  suffering  for  the  extension  of  Christ's 
kingdom. 

L  And  first  there  falls  to  be  noted  the  splendid  spirit  of 
consecration  in  which  the  missionaries  of  the  Unity  have 
ever  given  themselves  to  this  work. 

It  would  not  be  reasonable  to  expect  that  all  the  2171  who 
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have  gone  out  during  the  past  hundred  and  fifty  years  should 
prove  equally  worthy  of  their  high  calling,  and  be  completely 
possessed  of  the  high  qualifications  it  demands ;  it  is  only 
what  might  be  looked  for  when  it  is  found  that  some  have 
been  lacking  in  the  needed  gifts  and  graces  of  head  and  heart, 
that  some  have  given  evidence  that  they  never  had  a  true  call 
to  engage  in  such  work,  and  so,  after  putting  their  hand  to  the 
plough,  have  been  seen  looking  back,  and  thereafter  drawing 
back.  Let  it  be  also  admitted  that,  as  a  body,  the  Moravian 
missionaries  do  not  stand  high  in  respect  of  intellectual  force, 
scholarly  attainments,  or  wide  culture.  Up  to  a  date  so  recent 
as  the  year  1869  the  Unity  had  no  institute  for  the  training  of 
missionary  candidates,  and  such  a  thing  as  a  curriculum  of 
study  was  unknown  to,  and  would  probably  not  have  been 
highly  esteemed  by,  the  veterans  of  the  force.  As  one  glances 
down  the  long  lists  of  names  that  constitute  the  muster-roll  of 
the  regiment,  the  eye  rests  on  no  names  that  can  take  their 
place  alongside  of  the  Triumvirate  of  the  Serampore  Mission, 
or  that  would  be  mentioned  as  those  of  the  compeers  of  Wilson 
of  Bombay,  Selwyn  of  New  Zealand,  or  Patteson  of  Melanesia 
For  the  most  part,  the  recruits  and  volunteers  in  the  service 
have  been  drawn  from  the  humbler  ranks  of  life.  Moravian 
peasants,  weavers,  and  carpenters  have  furnished  a  large  con- 
tingent. Of  the  two  with  whom  the  work  started  in  1732, 
one  was  a  potter,  the  other  a  carpenter.  John  Christian 
Erhardt,  the  first  to  commence  a  mission  among  the  Eskimos 
of  Labrador,  was  a  common  sailor ;  and  Schmidt,  selected  to 
be  the  pioneer  among  the  Hottentots,  was  a  poor  man,  earning 
his  living  as  a  day-labourer,  and  returning  to  his  manual  toil 
when  the  mission  was  abandoned  Many  others  have  followed 
callings  equally  lowly,  the  very  mention  of  which  would  have 
excited  the  ridicule  of  the  witty  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  who  ex- 
pended so  much  of  his  humour  upon  the  absurdity  of  a  con- 
secrated cobbler  converting  the  people  of  India.  With  these 
things  admitted — and  the  admission  is  most  readily  made  by 
the  brethren  themselves — it  remains  incontrovertible  that  for 
entire  consecration  of  self,  absolute  surrender  of  will,  and 
inclination  to  the  Master,  the  missionaries  of  the  Unity  have 
never  been  surpassed,  if  indeed  they  have  ever  been  equalled 
The  beginnings  of  two  missions,  one  to  the  West  Indies, 
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the  other  to  Greenland,  will  famish  ample  corroboration  and 
illustration  of  this  statement 

In  1731  a  baptized  negro  from  St  Thomas,  called  Anton, 
whom  Zinzendorf  had  previously  met  at  Copenhagen,  had  an 
opportunity  of  placing  the  condition  of  his  enslaved  country- 
men before  the  congregation  at  Hermhut  His  description  of 
the  spiritual  destitution  and  the  physical  hardships  of  the 
negroes  powerfully  affected  two  of  his  hearers,  who,  when  they 
talked  the  matter  over  in  the  field  they  were  then  cultivating, 
found  to  their  surprise  that  a  strong  impulse  to  go  to  St 
Thomas  had  simultaneously  taken  possession  of  their  minds. 
By  the  majority  of  their  brethren  the  thought  was  treated  as 
"  a  pretty  imagination  of  young  officious  minds  in  a  matter 
that  would  better  bear  good  wishes  than  execution."  It  was 
represented  to  them  that  before  they  could  gain  access  to  the 
slaves  they  would  require  to  be  themselves  in  the  slave  condi- 
tion ;  but  that  did  not  move  them  from  their  purpose ;  they 
would  willingly  enter  servitude  in  order  to  make  known  Christ, 
the  Liberator  of  the  bound,  the  Consoler  of  the  oppressed.  The 
enterprise  was  then,  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  volunteers, 
referred  to  the  decision  of  the  Lord  through  the  lot,  and  the 
conclusion  come  to  was  that  he  should  not  go.  When  his 
companion,  Leonhard  Dober,  was  asked  if  he  would  submit  the 
matter  to  the  same  arbitrament,  his  reply  was,  that  so  far  as 
his  own  conviction  was  concerned  there  was  no  necessity,  but 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  brethren  they  might  do  as  they 
pleased.  The  process  being  repeated,  out  of  a  nimiber  of  slips 
there  was  drawn  one  with  this  writing,  "  Let  the  youth  go,  for 
the  Lord  is  with  him."  This  put  an  end  to  all  hesitation  and 
all  delay.  Asked  by  Dober  to  be  his  companion,  David 
Nitschman  left  his  wife  and  three  children,  and  went  with  him, 
"  not  knowing  whither  he  went"  On  the  2l8t  of  August  1732 
they  left  Herr4hut  for  the  island  of  St  Thomas,  taking  with 
them  the  blessing  of  the  little  church,  a  few  shillings  in  their 
pockets,  the  clothes  on  their  backs,  and  as  their  instructions 
this  one  direction,  that  they  were  "  in  all  things  to  seek  the 
guidance  of  God's  Holy  Spirit"  That  was  the  beginning  of  a 
work  in  the  Danish  islands  of  the  West  Indies  which,  when 
its  centenary  was  reached  in  1832,  could  tell  of  between  9000 
and  10,000  converts,  with  stations  in  St  Thomas,  St  Croix 
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(the  largest  of  the  group,  often  called  the  garden  of  the  West 
Indies),  and  the  mountainous  island  of  St.  Jan.  Of  late  years, 
as  is  well  known,  the  Danish  West  Indies  have  lost  much  of 
their  commercial  importance,  and  have  suffered  greatly  from 
drought,  hurricane,  repeated  shocks  of  earthquake,  the  ravages 
of  cholera,  and  insurrectionary  movements.  And  yet  the  most 
recent  statistics  of  the  mission  are  as  follows  :  Eight  stations, 
fourteen  missionaries,  625  communicants ;  total  in  charge, 
4314  persons. 

The  mission  to  Greenland  was  entered  upon  about  five 
months  after  the  departure  of  Dober  and  Nitschman  for  St 
Thomas,  and  in  this  case  also  two  of  the  brethren,  on  convers- 
ing ''  with  simplicity,"  found  an  impulse  in  each  other's  heart 
to  go  to  Greenland.  They  were  at  that  time  working  with 
the  spade  at  the  formation  of  the  burying-ground  at  the  Hat- 
berg,  and,  retiring  to  a  wood  near  at  hand,  they  kneeled  down 
and  begged  the  Lord  to  clear  up  their  minds  and  indicate  to 
them  His  leadings.  Having  done  this,  their  hearts  were  filled 
with  an  uncommon  joy,  and  they  at  once  proceeded  to  place 
themselves  at  the  disposal  of  the  congregation,  indicating,  in 
writing,  a  readiness  to  go  to  any  part  of  heathendom,  with  a 
preference,  however,  on  their  part,  for  Greenland.  No  encour- 
agement was  given  to  them  at  first,  no  reply  being  made  to 
their  communication,  and  no  brother  speaking  to  them  of  their 
project.  Efforts  were  even  made  to  dissuade  them  from 
entering  upon  the  work,  on  the  part  of  some  who  could  speak 
from  personal  knowledge  regarding  the  difficulties  they  would 
encounter  in  a  country  where  Hans  Egede  had  been  labouring 
for  upwards  of  ten  years  with  no  apparent  spiritual  firoit 
But  the  volunteers  were  not  to  be  shaken  in  their  resolve,  and 
ultimately  the  Church  gave  its  sanction  to  the  attempt  One 
of  the  labourers  in  the  churchyard  being  away  on  a  long 
journey  at  the  time  the  favourable  decision  was  given. 
Christian  David,  whose  axe  had  felled  the  first  tree  for  the 
building  of  Herrnhut,  offered  to  take  his  place  alongside  of 
Matthew  Stach,  the  other  missionary -designate,  and  a  cousin 
of  the  same,  Christian  Stach  by  name,  having  been  asked  to 
accompany  them,  "  accepted  the  call  with  joy,  and  made  him- 
self ready  in  haste."  Solemnly  set  apart  for  the  work  to  which 
they  had  given  themselves  through  the  laying  on  of  hands  and 
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prayer,  they  set  out,  January  19,  1733,  "accompanied  with 
innumerable  wishes  of  blessing  by  the  congregation."  These 
wishes  constituted  a  large  part  of  their  outfit,  for  of  clothes 
they  had  nothing  but  what  was  on  their  backs ;  of  money,  a 
congregation  of  exiles  could  not  be  expected  to  give  much ; 
while  of  information  as  to  how  they  were  to  get  to  Greenland, 
and  how  they  were  to  live  when  once  there,  the  supply  was 
the  scantiest  "Nobody  knew  anything  to  tell  us,"  says 
M.  Stachman,  "  and  we  did  not  trouble  our  heads." 

Beaching  their  destination  after  a  seven  weeks'  voyage,  they 
built  their  sod  hut,  and  set  about  the  acquiring  of  the  Green- 
land language.  But  these  uneducated  men  had  probably 
never  seen  a  grammar,  and  the  only  person  who  could  be  their 
instructor  was  Egede  the  Dane ;  and  so  it  was  necessary  for 
them  to  set  about  the  acquiring  of  Danish  before  they  could 
understand  their  teacher,  and  be  drilled  in  the  complex  and 
uncouth  speech  of  the  country,  which  has  often  as  many  as 
ten  words  for  one  thing.  Such  was  the  founding  of  a  mis- 
sion to  which  we  may  afterwards  have  occasion  to  return, 
r^[arding  which  we  have  only  at  present  to  state,  that  for 
patient,  persevering,  self-denying  labour,  and  for  strong,  simple, 
and  triumphant  faith,  the  story  of  the  brethren's  Greenland 
mission  stands  unsurpassed  in  the  missionary  records  of  any 
Church. 

The  only  other  field  of  the  brethren's  mission- work  to  which 
we  invite  attention,  as  illustrating  the  spirit  of  perfect  con- 
secration characterising  the  workers,  is  that  which  lay  among 
the  hunting-fields  of  the  North  American  Indians.  While 
such  names  as  those  of  Count  Zinzendorf,  Spangenberg, 
Christian  Henry  Bauch,  Gottlob,  Buettner,  and  Martin  Meek 
will  always  be  honourably  associated  by  the  brethren  with  the 
commencement  of  the  enterprise,  they  justly  regard  David 
Zeisberger  as  the  leading  spirit  of  the  Indian  mission.  The 
son  of  parents  who,  for  conscience'  sake,  had  abandoned  their 
possessions  in  Moravia,  and  found  a  welcome  refuge  at  Herm- 
hut,  David  had,  when  but  a  boy,  given  his  heart  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  followed  up  that  surrender  by  giving  himself 
wholly  to  the  Lord's  work  among  the  heathen.  For  more  than 
sixty  years  he  shared  with  those  gathered  from  the  red  tribes, 
the  wanderings,  trials,  and  injustices  of  their  hard  lot,  and  then 
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died  in  their  midst  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-seven,  quite 
blind,  wasted,  and  feeble  in  body,  but  with  a  heart  glowing  to 
the  last  with  ardent  love  for  the  Indians  whom  he  had  watched 
over  with  the  solicitude  of  a  parent,  and  cared  for  with  the 
tenderness  of  a  nurse.  No  fewer  than  thirteen  stations  were 
formed  by  him  in  the  Indian  settlements  ;  the  number  of 
toilsome,  dangerous  journeys  undertaken  by  him  in  the  inter- 
ests of  his  spiritual  children  is  literally  beyond  enumeration. 
During  the  last  forty  years  of  his  life  he  was  never  more  than 
six  months  absent  from  them.  At  Gnadenhutten  (Tents  of 
Grace),  at  Friedenshutten  (Tents  of  Peace),  at  Schonbrun 
(Beautiful  Spring),  in  the  country  of  the  Shawanose — most 
savage  of  all  the  Indian  tribes, — at  Lichtenau,  at  Pilgermh 
(Pilgrim's  Eest),  at  New  Salem,  at  Fairfield,  and,  finally,  at 
Goshen,  the  short  but  well-proportioned  figure  of  Zeisbeiger 
is  the  first  to  be  seen,  bearing  his  own  share  upon  his  back, 
or  wielding  the  axe  with  which  he  helps  to  clear  a  space  in 
the  new  settlement.  And  as  he  was  **  in  joumeyings  often," 
so  also  was  he  frequently  "in  perils."  Upon  one  occasion 
a  chief  of  the  Shawanose,  although  permitting  him  to  continue 
his  visit,  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  might  expect  some 
day  or  other  to  have  his  brains  beat  out — an  intimation  that 
had  no  intimidating  effect  upon  the  missionary,  who  went 
quietly  on  his  way,  sowing  the  Word  "  with  glad  loving  aim." 
When  the  War  of  Independence  was  coming  to  a  close,  the 
Moravian  mission  fell  under  the  suspicion  of  the  English 
Governor  of  Detroit,  who  groundlessly  accused  the  brethien 
of  being  spies,  simply  because  they  refused  to  take  up  arms 
themselves,  or  use  influence  with  the  Indians  to  do  so. 
Sesolved  to  rid  himself  of  the  Indian  congregation,  he  com- 
municated with  the  great  council  of  the  Iroquois  at  Niagara, 
and  the  Iroquois  sent  a  message  to  the  Chippewas  and  Ottawas 
intimating  that  they  made  a  present  of  the  Indian  congrega- 
tion to  these  tribes  "  to  make  soup  of."  This  culinaiy  offer 
having  been  declined  by  those  to  whom  it  was  first  made,  a 
similar  proposal  was  sent  to  the  Hurons,  and  was  by  them 
accepted.  On  Sabbath,  Sept  3,  1781,  Zeisbeiger,  who,  with 
other  two  brethren,  had  been  ordered  to  report  himself  at 
Gnadenhutten,  preached  to  the  congregation,  discoursing  on 
the  great  love  of  God  towards  men,  and  the  pains  He  takes  to 
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bring  sinners  to  repentance.  In  the  afternoon  the  three  white 
men  were  seized  by  a  party  of  wild  Hurons,  and  inarched  off 
to  the  camp  of  the  Delawares,  where  the  death-song  was  sung 
over  them,  and  they  were  stripped  of  nearly  all  their  clothing. 
Secured  in  two  huts,  which  were  nothing  more  than  roofs  of 
bark  raised  on  poles,  leaving  the  sides  and  ends  open,  they  sat 
through  that  long  and  anxious  night  listening  to  the  scalp- 
whoops  of  the  parties  who  had  gone  to  Salem  and  Schonbrun 
to  bring  in  such  missionaries  and  their  wives  as  they  might 
find  there.  First  three  yells,  which  drew  forth  three  in  reply 
from  the  camp,  announced  that  three  persons  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  raiders  at  Salem,  at  which  place  Zeisberger 
had  left  his  wife  on  coming  to  Gnadenhutten ;  but  whether  the 
victims  of  the  midnight  surprise  were  still  alive,  or  had  been 
murdered,  could  not  be  known  until  the  return  of  the  party. 
Then,  as  the  first  glimmerings  of  morning  light  became 
visible,  the  sound  of  the  scalp- whoop  was  again  heard  by  those 
lying  on  the  bare,  damp  soil,  first  faintly,  but  soon  with  painful 
distinctness,  as  it  soimded  and  resounded  in  the  close,  calm  air 
of  that  autumn  morning.  This  time  the  capture  was  of  four 
persons, — a  missionary  and  three  womea  One  of  the  women 
bad  an  infant  at  the  breast  only  three  days'  old.  She  had  been 
hurried  out  of  bed,  and  forced  into  the  boat,  on  a  dark  night, 
thankful  to  do  as  directed,  as  instant  death  to  mother  and 
child  would  have  been  the  sequel  to  either  unwillingness  or 
inability  to  obey  the  bidding  of  their  captors.  For  four  days 
the  brethren  and  sisters  were  confined  in  the  wretched  sheds, 
and  were  only  released  on  the  understanding  that  they  would 
emigrate  with  their  people  to  the  river  Sandusky,  where,  after 
a  weary  journey  of  four  weeks,  they  found  themselves,  a  bloak 
sterile  wilderness  stretching  all  around  them,  which  they  set 
themselves  to  cultivate  as  best  they  could. 

All  through  his  chequered,  wandering  life,  Zeisberger 
encountered  more  opposition,  suffered  more  ill  treatment,  at 
the  hands  of  the  French,  the  British,  and  the  Americans,  than 
he  did  at  those  of  the  Indians  for  whom  he  laboured,  among 
whom  he  lived  and  died.  How  he  was  regarded  and  treated 
by  the  red  men  can  be  gathered  from  the  reply  of  some  Cajuga 
Indians  when  asked  if  they  knew  him.  So  soon  as  his  name 
was  uttered  they    expressed    much  joy,   and,   placing  two 
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fingers  together,  said,  "  We  are  one.  Are  you  also  one  with 
him?"  the  answer  being,  "We  are  brethren."  Then,  before 
he  was  seized  at  Gnadenhutten,  a  Delaware  Indian  told  him  in 
private,  that,  being  adopted  as  one  of  their  nation,  and  so  flesh 
and  bone  with  them,  the  Delaware  warriora  were  willing  to 
protect  him ;  only  when  Zeisberger  refused  an  offer  which  did 
not  include  his  companions,  was  he  declared  a  prisoner  of  war. 
And  touching  in  the  extreme  must  have  been  the  scene  in  the 
hut  at  Goshen,  when,  as  the  veteran  of  nearly  fourscore  years 
lay  dying,  he  welcomed  with  closed  eyes,  but  open  arms,  the 
very  Huron  chief  who  had,  a  quarter  of  a  century  before, 
dragged  him  away  as  a  prisoner,  but  who  now,  as  an  earnest 
seeker  after  salvation,  bowed  humbly  before  the  venerable 
servant  of  Christ;  and  when,  on  Nov.  17,  1808,  his  Indians 
stood  round  his  deathbed  weeping,  and  gave  him  the  assurance 
in  response  to  his  last  words  of  loving  exhortation :  "  Father, 
we  will  cleave  to  the  Saviour,  and  live  for  Him  alone."  ^ 

IL  A  second  feature  of  Moravian  missions,  from  the  first 
until  now,  can  best  be  summed  up  and  expressed  in  the  word 
Heroism.  It  is  the  heroism  that  appears  in  the  Zinzendorf  and 
Wattewille  covenant  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  "6m< 
oniy  of  such  as  others  woxdd  not  trouble  themselves  with.**  To 
that  provision  of  the  covenant  of  1715  the  brethren  have  been 
loyally  true.  They  have  always  led  the  forlorn  hope  in 
missionary  enterprise.  Leaving  to  a  large  extent  the  more 
cultivated  and  civilised  nations  to  be  evangelised  by  Churches 
and  Societies  having  at  command  a  wider  culture  and  finer 
scholarship,  the  Unity  has  bestowed  labour  iipon  fields  most 
unpromising,  upon  races  most  sunken,  upon  classes  most 
degraded.  For  proof  of  this  we  point  to  the  work  among  lepera 
carried  on  by  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  Unity,  in  South 

^  In  view  of  what  has  been  stated  on  page  348,  it  is  only  an  act  of 
jnstice  to  the  Moravian  miasioDaries,  aod  to  the  memory  of  Zeisbei^t  to 
state  that,  notwithstanding  the  nomadic  life  he  led,  the  Indians'  friend  made 
himself  master  of  two  of  the  Indian  languages ;  that  of  one  of  these  be 
composed  two  grammars, — one  in  German,  the  other  in  English, — while  of 
the  Delaware  or  Lenape  language  he  compiled  a  dictionary,  and  left  bebiod 
him  a  grammar  in  German,  which  has  since  been  translated  into  Eoglisb  for 
the  American  Phihwphical  Society,  In  addition  to  these  larger  and  scientitic 
works,  Zeisberger  prepared  a  spelling-book,  which  has  passed  through  t«'0 
editions,  a  volume  of  sermons  to  olildren,  and  a  hymn-book,  oootainiog 
upwards  of  five  hundred  hymns  from  the  English  and  German  hymn-books 
in  use  in  the  brethren's  worship — aU  these  being  in  the  Lenape  langusge. 
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Africa  and  in  Jerusalem.    For  forty  years,  impelled  by  love  to 
Christ  and  compassion  for  men,  Moravian  missionaries  and 
their  wives  were  found  willing  to  undertake  self-denying  work 
among  the  wretched  Hottentots  stricken  with  this  loathsome 
disease.     In  the  year  1818  the  Colonial  Government,  fearing 
the  spread  of  leprosy,  erected  a   temporary  asylum  in  the 
valley  of  Hemel   en   Aarde  (Heaven  and  Earth),  so  called 
because  far  removed  from  human  habitation,  and  hemmed  in 
by  rocks  with  only  a  strip  of  sky  above,  and  then  made 
application  to  the  Mission  Board  of  the  brethren  for  some  one 
to  instruct  the  unhappy  inmates  in  the  Christian  faith.     In 
response  to  the  appeal  brother  Leitner  and  his  English  wife 
relinquished  an  attractive  field  of  labour,  and  the  fellowship 
of  congenial  fellow-labourers,  to  enter  upon  work  depressing 
and  repulsive  in  the  extreme.     This  was  in  June  1822.    For 
some  time  Mr.  Leitner  preached  in  the  open  air,  thereafter  in  a 
temporary  chapel  constructed  of  stakes  and  unbumt  bricks — 
the  work  o^  the   patients, — and  ultimately  in  a  substantial 
church  built  at  the  expense  of  Goveinment    The  fruit  of  his 
efforts  for  the  social  and  sanitary  improvement  of  the  afflicted 
people  who  formed  his  charge  was  soon  visible.     DOigence 
superseded  idleness  ;  tidiness  and  cleanliness  displaced  sloven- 
liness and  filthiness  ;  the  hospital  was  ere  long  surrounded  by 
neat  gardens;  a  large  space  of  ground  was  brought    under 
cultivation ;  and  an  aqueduct  constructed  to  supply  the  shut-in 
colony  with  water  for  domestic  use  and  garden  irrigation. 
And  fruit  of  a  directly  spiritual  nature  was  not  wanting  to 
cheer  the  lonely  brave-hearted  couple.     Not  a  few  whom  the 
world  counted  helpless  and  hopeless  were  led  to  Christ  the 
Healer,  and  a  house  of  living  stones,  resting  on  the  living 
Foundation,  was  gradually  reared  to  the  glory  of  God  in  the 
lonely  valley.    One  after  another  of  the  poor  lepers  came  to 
ask  of  Mr.  Leitner  the  one  question  of  urgency  for  an  un- 
pardoned sinner  :  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?    Many  a  wild 
and  depraved  outcast  received  power  to  become  a  son  of  God 
by  faith  in  Christ,  and  was  brought  to  submit  with  patient 
resignation,  and  even  joy,  to  the  rod  that  chastened  him  for 
his  profit     During  his  six  years  of  service  among  the  lepers 
Leitner  was  privileged  to  baptize  95  adults.     Well  might  the 
patients  regard  him  and  his  devoted  wife  as  their  father  and 
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mother ;  bereaved  indeed  must  all  have  felt  on  that  Easter- 
Day  1829,  when  their  spiritual  parent  was  suddenly  removed 
by  death  in  the  act  of  baptizing  a  newly-gathered  convert 
In  1846  the  hospital  was  removed  from  Hemel  en  Aarde  to 
Bobben  Island,  a  low  sandy  islet  surrounded  by  dangerous 
rocks,  near  the  entrance  of  Table  Bay,  seven  miles  from  Cape- 
Town,  where  Government  completed  its  range  of  buildings  by 
erecting  a  lunatic  asylum  and  an  infirmary  for  the  poor. 
Thither  the  missionary  Lehman  and  his  wife  joyfully  repaired, 
when  the  last  company  of  forty  patients  left  their  old  quarters 
for  the  new  home,  and  to  that  island  of  lepers  and  lunatics 
brother  John  Wilson,  leaving  a  widowed  mother,  friends,  and 
home  comforts,  betook  himself,  when  a  teacher  was  wanted  to 
take  charge  of  the  schools.  For  five  years  the  devoted  teacher 
occupied  the  post  for  which  he  volunteered,  till  called  to  his 
eternal  rest  in  1866,  all  that  is  mortal  of  him  lying  amid  the 
shadows  of  the  little  church  in  Robben  Island. 

Only  in  1867,  when  the  Colonial  Government  resolved  to 
appoint  a  chaplain  of  the  English  Church,  did  the  brethren 
and  sisters  of  the  Unity  sorrowfully  retire  from  work  among 
the  lepers,  earnestly  praying  for  a  blessing  on  their  successors. 
Leprosy  still  lingers  in  its  most  aggravated  form  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Palestine,  and  when  the  door  of  usefulness  was 
shut  in  Africa  the  Lord  opened  a  field  in  His  own  land.  For, 
in  May  1867,  the  Eev.  F.  Tappe  and  his  wife,  who  had  been 
thirteen  years  in  the  Labrador  Mission,  arrived  in  Jerusalem 
to  become  House  Parents  of  the  Leper  Hospital  built  outside 
the  Jaffa  Gate.  When  the  Home  was  consecrated  and  formally 
opened,  no  lepers  attended  the  service,  owing  to  national  pre- 
judice and  Mohanmiedan  misrepresentation,  but  by  the  time 
it  had  been  a  year  in  existence  there  were  twelve  patients, 
and  the  Home  was  filled.  In  1875  the  building  was  enlaiged 
by  the  addition  of  two  rooms;  and  in  1876  a  new  wing  was 
opened.  At  the  dedication  service  in  connection  with  the 
opening,  brother  Tappe  was  able  to  state  :  "  Since  the  opening 
of  the  Home  in  September  1867,  48  patients  have  been 
admitted.  Of  these,  11  have  died,  19  have  left  us,  some  of 
whom,  after  enjoying  the  benefits  of  our  asylum  for  years,  have 
preferred  to  go  back  to  their  former  miserable  life  of  b^ging 
and  filth."     Mr.  Tappe  still  occupies  his  post^  and  at  the  close 
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of  1881  there  were  in  the  Home  13  male  and  6  female  patients. 
The  prayer  of  the  late  Bishop  Gobat,  who  from  the  first  took  a 
deep  interest  in  the  heroic  work,  will  evoke  an  Amen  from 
every  Christian  heart :  "  0  let  us  pray  that  the  Lord  may  so 
bless  His  Word,  and  the  arduous  work  of  dear  brother  Tappe, 
that  many  of  those  poor  sufferers  may  at  last  find  the  health 
and  blessedness  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  they  cannot 
enjoy  on  earth !" 

In  that  branch  of  the  negro  race  forming  the  aborigines  of 
Australia,  called  Austral  negroes  or  Papoos,  humanity  would 
seem  to  have  touched  the  bottom  of  degradation.  These 
savages  had  no  object  to  live  for  except  to  sustain  animal  life, 
and  indulge  their  sensual  and  cruel  instincts.  The  unmarried 
women  were  beasts  of  burden,  and  the  married  were  slaves ; 
the  children,  if  troublesome,  were  speared,  and,  when  let  alone, 
were  left  to  shift  for  themselves ;  the  clothing  was  at  best  an 
opossum  skin,  generally  a  bit  of  grass  matting ;  the  home  a 
hut  of  branches,  affording  only  nominal  shelter ;  the  food  the 
flesh  of  kangaroo,  wild- dog,  lizards,  snakes,  rats,  with  that  of 
a  human  foe  for  festival  dainty.  In  February  1860  the 
brethren  Taeger  and  Spieske  reached  Melbourne  to  enter  upon 
a  work  which  various  Churches  and  Societies  had  retired  from 
in  consequence  of  the  toilsome  nature  of  the  field  and  the 
lack  of  results  to  register.  After  six  years  of  hard  and  fruit- 
less work,  rendered  all  the  harder,  from  1851  to  1854,  by  the 
rush  to  the  gold-fields  of  Victoria,  the  mission  was  abandoned, 
and  the  missionaries,  three  in  number,  returned  home.  But 
the  withdrawal  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Directing 
Board  at  home,  and  in  May  1858  three  Moravian  missionaries 
appeared  at  Melbourne.  In  1860  first-fruit  was  reaped  in  the 
conversion  of  a  Papoo,  who  came  to  the  white  men  with  an 
anxious  inquiry  touching  the  pardon  of  his  sins,  and  who  was 
baptized  on  the  same  day  that  the  little  church  of  the  mission 
station  was  opened  for  public  worship.  Slowly,  and  with 
much  to  try  the  faith  and  steadfastness  of  the  pioneers,  did 
the  work  advance.  So  encouraging  did  the  aspect  and  the 
outlook  become,  that,  in  1864,  four  brethren  were  sent  from 
Grermany  to  penetrate  the  interior  of  the  continent  in  search 
of  four  or  five  tribes,  which  exploring  parties  reported  to 
number  about  1200  souls.    The  journey  of  these  devoted  men. 
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after  they  left  Adelaide,  was  one  of  adventure  and  haidship. 
At  every  stage  of  advance  the  dangers  and  the  difficulties 
increased  and  intensified.  The  country  was  barren  and  desolate 
in  the  extreme;  hills  of  loose  sand  alternated  with  rough 
stony  plains ;  water  was  so  scarce  that  the  travellers  were 
often  glad  to  slake  their  thirst  in  shallow,  dirty  pools  sur- 
rounded by  carcases  of  animals  in  various  stages  of  decay, 
while  a  burning  sun,  and  blinding  sand-storms,  aggravated  the 
crave  for  water,  and  rendered  further  exertion  well-nigh 
impossible.  Undaunted  by  the  difficulties  encountered,  they 
pressed  on  until  they  were  able  to  establish  a  first  station  at 
Lake  Kopperamanna,  where  the  vegetation  and  a  supply  of 
fish  promised  the  means  of  subsistence.  There,  and  in  a  still 
more  marked  degree  at  the  older  station,  social,  moral,  and 
spiritual  progress  has  been  made  greater  than  was  deemed 
possible  at  the  outset  But  the  work  has  been  from  the  first, 
as  the  brethren  knew  it  to  be,  one  that  will  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  come  to  an  end.  The  contact  of  black  with  white, 
so  fatal  to  the  former,  the  inevitable  results  of  vicious  habits 
maintained  through  successive  generations, — these  are  working 
to  the  dwindling  away  of  the  aboriginal  race  of  Australia, 
slowly  at  the  mission-stations,  rapidly  everywhere  else. 
Moravian  statistics  for  the  year  1881  give  the  number  of  con- 
verts at  that  date  to  be  118,  of  whom  23  are  communicants. 
Deprived  of  the  stimulus  that  comes  from  increase  and 
extension,  the  brethren  of  this  forlorn-hope  movement  have 
cheerfully  and  bravely  persevered,  knowing  that,  humanly 
speaking,  the  end  cannot  now  be  distant  When  that  is 
reached,  and  the  last  Papoo  has  passed  away  in  death,  it  wiU 
be  in  the  power  of  the  Church  of  the  Unity  to  say :  "  Our 
mission  in  Australia  was  the  visit  of  Christianity  to  the  death- 
bed of  a  nation,  with  this  result  that  now  and  again  the  gloom 
of  death  has  given  place  to  the  radiance  of  heavenly  gloiy,  and 
from  the  dying  one  there  has  been  heard  the  victorious  song  of 
a  sinner  pardoned  and  cleansed." 

III.  Yet  another  distinctive  feature  of  Moravian  missions  is 
to  be  found  in  the  method  of  work  most  largely  followed. 
That  method  is  propagation.  Much  and  valuable  mission- 
work  has  been  accomplished  by  proclaiming,  promulgating, 
preaching  the  gospel     European  and  American  missionaries, 
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after  receiving  a  special  home  training  for  the  work,  have  been 
sent  out  as  the  messengers  of  the  Churches,  have  lived  within 
the  compound  of  mission  buildings,  have  gone  out  upon  the 
heathenism  around  in  educational  and  evangelistic  effort,  and 
then,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  service,  have  returned 
to  the  home  country  on  furlough  or  for  good.  Such  a  method 
suits  admirably  in  certain  cases ;  among  the  more  cultivated 
races  of  India  and  China  it  is  probably  the  only  method  that 
can  be  followed,  so  long  as  the  missions  are  in  the  hands  of 
foreigners,  and  the  staff  of  native  workers  is  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  field.  But,  with  the 
brethren,  preaching  Christianity  has  ever  been  subordinate  to 
propagating  it.  In  floriculture  propagation  is  a  process  of 
multiplying  plants  by  fastening  twigs  into  the  ground,  thus 
causing  them  to  take  root  in  the  soil,  and  become  in  turn 
centres  of  vegetation.  It  is  thus  the  brethren  have  endeavoured 
to  naturalise  the  "  plant  of  renown  "  under  all  climates,  and  in 
all  soils,  in  order  that. its  renown  may  go  forth  among  the 
heathen.  They  have  not  contented  themselves  with  going  to 
the  heathen  and  speaking  to  them  as  outsiders  might  do, 
keeping  all  the  time  aloof  from  the  life,  unaffected  by  the 
habits,  of  the  people  whose  well-being  and  welfare  they  seek 
to  further ;  they  have  alienated  themselves  from  kindred  and 
from  fatherland,  become  part  of  the  people  to  whom  they  have 
been  sent,  and  have  sought  in  every  possible  way  to  naturalise 
Christianity  in  the  lands  of  their  adoptioa 

This  would  seem  to  be  the  Biblical  method  set  before  the 
Church  when  called  upon  to  give  herself  to  her  Lord  and  His 
service,  for  then  the  summons  reaches  her,  "  Forget  also  thine 
own  people  and  thy  father's  house;"  it  was  certainly  the 
method  practised  by  the  great  missionary  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity, as  his  own  statement  to  the  Corinthian  brethren  clearly 
shows :  "  To  the  Jews  I  became  as  a  Jew,  that  I  might  gain 
Jews  ;  to  them  that  are  under  the  law,  as  under  the  law,  not 
being  myself  under  the  law,  that  I  might  gain  them  that  are 
under  the  law ;  to  them  that  are  without  law,  as  without  law, 
not  being  without  law  to  God,  but  under  law  to  Christ,  that  I 
might  gain  them  that  are  without  law  ;  to  the  weak  I  became 
weak,  that  I  might  gain  the  weak ;  I  am  become  all  things  to 
all  men,  that  I  may  by  all  means  save  some."     That,  we  take 
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it,  is  Church  extension  by  propagation.  And  for  the  brethren 
it  is  all  the  easier  to  adopt  and  practise  this  method,  seeing 
the  missionaries  that  have  gone  forth  from  them  have  been 
and  still  are  men  of  simple  habits  and  few  wants,  men  ac- 
customed to  manual  toil  and  inured  to  hardships,  a  laige  pro* 
portion  of  them  being  artisans,  husbandmen,  and  tradesmen. 
The  earlier  missionaries  of  the  renewed  Church  were  almost 
all  of  this  order;  and  to  such  men,  with  a  few  shillings  in 
their  pockets  and  the  clothes  on  their  backs  for  outfit,  it  gave 
little  concern  whether  the  journey  to  be  undertaken  was  long 
or  short,  by  land  or  sea,  to  torrid  or  to  frigid  zone,  and  whether, 
on  reaching  their  destination,  they  would  require  to  wield  the 
axe,  handle  the  spade,  or  cut  sods,  and  so  provide  for  themselves 
a  dwelling.  They  were  ready  to  do  anything,  as  well  as  suffer 
anything,  if  only  they  could  win  souls  for  Christ,  pluck  brands 
from  the  burning.  It  was  thus  a  natural  thing  for  such  men 
to  speak  about  the  propagating  of  the  gospel  They  were  not 
the  first  to  do  so,  for  the  thought  must  have  been  present  to 
the  minds  of  those  members  of  the  Church  of  England  who,  in 
1701,  founded  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Oospel  in 
Foreign  Parts;  but  the  brethren  have  always  shown  a  par- 
tiality for  the  term  as  descriptive  of  their  operations.  And  so 
the  first  Society  established  in  America  by  the  brethren  bore 
the  term  in  its  title.  The  first  meeting  was  held  on  the  21st 
of  September  1787,  at  Bethlehem  in  Pennsylvania,  when  it  was 
resolved,  "  in  the  name  of  God,"  that  it  should  be  known  by 
the  name  of  The  Society  of  the  United  Brethren  for  Propagat- 
ing of  the  Gospel  among  the  Heathen, 

In  one  of  the  tables  appended  to  a  publication  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made,  a  column  will  be  found 
which  gives  the  number  of  missionaries  who  have  died  in  the 
mission  or  on  the  journey.  From  that  column  it  appears  that 
out  of  1201  brethren  who  have  been  in  missions  attempted, 
suspended,  abandoned,  of  presently  occupied,  469  have  died 
at  their  posts;  and  that,  out  of  970  sisters,  313  have  been 
removed  by  death;  making,  out  of  2171  whose  labours  are 
finished,  a  total  of  782  who  have  died  in  foreign  service  and 
in  foreign  lands. 

In  the  absence  of  similar  statistics  from  other  Churches^  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  do  more  than  hazard  a  conjecture ;  bat 
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if  we  may  be  allowed  to  do  that,  our  conjecture  is  that  more 
Moravian  missionaries  have  naturalised  themselves  in  foreign 
lands,  and  have  died  abroad,  than  is  the  case  with  any  other 
Church  or  with  any  Missionary  Society,  regard  being  had  to 
relative  numerical  strength  and  duration  of  existence.  It  is 
not  needful  to  magnify  one  mode  of  work  by  depreciating 
every  other  method,  and  it  is  far  from  our  thoughts  to  affirm 
that  the  preaching  of  foreign  missionaries,  who  continue  to  be 
foreigners  even  to  the  close  of  their  lives,  ought  not  to  have  a 
place  among  the  evangelistic  appliances  of  the  Churches  ;  but 
so  far  as  one's  vision  carries  him  in  the  matter,  it  would  seem 
as  if  by  propagation  rather  than  by  promulgation,  by  the  life 
and  work  of  Christian  brethren  and  sisters  rather  than  by  the 
lips  and  words  of  aliens,  will  the  nations  of  earth  be  won  for 
Christ  A  new  gospel  is  not  needed  For  a  new  method 
men  do  not  need  to  look  out  The  gospel  and  the  method  are 
both  to  hand,  for  the  gospel  is  that  of  the  grace  of  God  bringing 
salvation,  and  the  method  is  the  Moravian  one  of  propagation. 

IV.  Our  enumeration  of  the  distinctive  features  of  Moravian 
missions  would  be  unpardonably  incomplete  did  we  not  make 
room  in  it  for  this — the  prominence  ever  given  in  all  the 
teaching  and  preaching  of  the  United  Brethren  to  the  atoning 
sufferings  and  death  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Among  them 
there  has  never  been  a  Christianity  which,  while  passing  itself 
off  as  evangelical  and  claiming  to  be  catholic,  is  found  on  ex- 
amination to  be  Christianity  without  Christ,  because  Christianity 
without  the  Cross.  The  source  and  spring  of  Moravian  zeal 
for  missions  will  be  found  to  be  in  the  region  of  close  clinging 
to  the  Lamb  of  God,  to  the  Cross  of  Christ,  to  salvation  through 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb  shed  upon  the  cross. 

By  the*  brethren  themselves  this  is  readily  recognised,, 
emphatically  proclaimed.  Thus,  in  an  address  drawn  up  by  a 
member  of  the  Directing  Board  for  the  jubilee  celebration  in 
August  1882,  it  is  claimed  that  the  Head  of  the  Church  has 
^tamped  the  Unity  with  some  special  fitness  for  missionary 
service,  and  when  it  is  inquired  what  constitutes  such  fitness,, 
the  answer  is  given  in  these  words:  ''  Our  leading  characteristic 
feature  is  to  preach  the  Word  of  the  Cross,  the  good  tidings  of 
a  Saviour  for  sinners,  with  simplicity  and  affectionate  earnest- 
ness.   For  we  are  convinced,  and  experience  has  proved  it,. 
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that  this  is  the  best  and  surest  way  to  save  men  and  make 
them  holy." 

In  this  connection  an  outstanding  page  in  the  history  of 
modern  missions  is  one  that  occurs  in  the  annals  of  tbe 
brethren's  work  for  the  Greenlanders>  and  as  that  page  has 
been  sometimes  incorrectly  transcribed,  it  may  be  well  to  make 
a  faithful  transcript  of  what  in  itself  must  be  ever  memorable. 
The  difficulties  and  hardships  with  which  the  fii-st  Greenland 
missionaries  from  Herrnhut  were  called  to  contend  were  of  no 
common  order.  ITiey  were  often  face  to  face  with  absolute 
starvation.  For  one  whole  year  their  stores  consisted  of  a 
barrel  and  a  half  of  oatmeal,  half  a  barrel  of  pease,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  ship-biscuits.  Old  tallow  candles,  seals'  flesh, 
train-oil,  shell-fish,  and  raw  sea-weed  were  among  the  articles 
of  diet  to  which  they  were  forced  to  accustom  themselves. 
They  were  frequently  in  danger  of  their  lives,  now  owing  to 
the  unseaworthiness  of  the  only  boat  they  had — an  old, 
decayed  hulk,  the  very  sight  of  which  made  them  shudder,— 
and  now  from  the  knives  of  the  natives  who  gathered  round 
their  tent  Sometimes  they  were  without  a  tent,  and  then  for 
bedroom  and  bed  they  made  a  hole  in  the  snow,  where  they 
lay  till  the  driving  snow  and  intolerable  cold  forced  them  to 
rise  and  seek  warmth  by  running  about.  But  Matthew  Stach 
and  his  comrades  would  have  borne  all  these  things  cheerfully 
had  another  discouragement  not  been  added.  And  that  was 
the  heart-breaking,  spirit-sinking  one  of  seeing  no  fruit  of 
their  labours.  Year  after  year  they  found  few  open  ears  and 
no  opened  hearts.  The  Greenlanders  did  everything  they 
could  think  of  to  annoy,  thwart,  and  discourage  them.  They 
mocked,  they  mimicked,  they  taunted,  and  they  howled ;  they 
pelted  them  with  stones,  climbed  upon  their  shoulders,  stole 
their  property,  and  drove  their  rickety  boat  out  to  sea.  And 
let  it  not  be  thought  that  this  persistent  unwillingness  of  the 
natives  to  listen  to  the  Christian  message  and  accept  the 
Christian  faith  was  owing  to  the  missionaries  failing  to  pro- 
claim a  full  gospel,  and  to  point  to  the  Lamb  of  God  which 
taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world.  That  is  an  impression 
which  the  story,  as  it  is  sometimes  told,  is  apt  to  create,  but  it 
is  a  mistaken  one.  In  the  first  letter  to  the  Herrnhut  congre- 
gation the  missionaries  wrote  in  this  strain  :  ''  As  to  our  own 
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persons,  we  are  very  happy,  but  our  desire  is  to  win  souls,  and 
we  cannot  gratify  it  yet.  Yet  by  God's  grace  we  will  not 
despond,  but  keep  the  Lord's  watch.  When  He  puts  Himself 
in  motion  we  will  move  on  with  Him,  and  will  not  swerve 
froni  His  presence.  Let  but  the  time  for  the  heathen  come, 
and  the  darkness  in  Greenland  must  give  way  to  the  light,  the 
frigid  zone  itself  must  kindle  into  a  flame,  and  the  ice-cold 
hearts  of  the  people  must  burn  and  melt  Jesus,  whose  heart 
is  replete  with  faithful  love  toward  us  and  the  poor  heathen, 
knows  all  our  ways,  and  knew  them  before  we  were  bom. 
Our  substance,  life,  and  blood  are  at  His  service.  O  that  the 
death  of  our  Lord  Jesus  might  bring  all  men  to  life,  and 
that  all  might  follow  this  faithful  Shepherd ! "  Then,  at  a 
later  stage,  we  find  the  brethren  in  Greenland,  during  one  of 
their  "  hours  of  examination,"  which  they  instituted  for  the 
invigorating  and  confirming  of  their  faith,  binding  themselves 
in  a  covenant  of  service,  and  of  that  covenant  the  second 
matter  of  agreement  is  thus  expressed :  "  The  knowledge  of 
Christy  how  He  effected  on  the  cross  the  purification  of  our 
sins,  through  His  blood,  and  is  the  cause  and  source  of  eternal 
salvation  to  all  them  that  believe,  ^all  he  the  prindpal  doc- 
trine among  tis,  which  we  will  confirm  by  our  word  and  walk, 
according  to  the  ability  God  shall  be  pleased  to  give  us,  and  by 
this  we  will  endeavaicr  to  bring  the  heathen  to  the  obedience  of 
faUhy  Once  more,  when  bringing  the  third  year  of  fruitless 
toil  and  unrequited  sufferings  to  an  end,  these  servants  of 
Christ  give  expression  to  the  wish :  "  May  only  Jesus  Christ, 
who  is  yesterday  and  to-day  the  same,  never  withhold  His 
grace  from  His  poor  and  helpless  creatures,  but  keep  us  through 
His  strength  willing  to  serve  the  heathen  at  His  beck,  and 
then  in  time  all  will  issue  to  His  praise." 

Surely  these  are  not  the  words  of  meu  who  would,  in  their 
dealings  with  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  those  whose  con- 
version they  desired,  keep  Christ  in  the  background,  and  con- 
tent themselves  with  descanting  upon  the  perfections  of  God, 
the  constitution  of  the  Godhead,  or  the  truths  of  natural  reli- 
gion. If,  for  a  series  of  years,  the  labours  of  such  devoted 
Christians  seemed  productive  of  no  effect,  we  may  well  believe 
the  explanation  is  to  be  found,  not  in  any  lack  of  gospel  fulness 
in  the  presentation  of  the  message,  but  simply  in  the  fact  that 
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the  Saviour's  "  set  time"  to  favour  Greenland  was  not  yet  come. 
And  when  that  time  did  come,  we  see  the  brethren  quite  ready 
to  meet  its  requirements.  In  the  fourth  year  of  their  labours, 
on  the  7th  of  May  1736,  as  they  were  fishing  for  cat-fish  with 
a  prong,  a  Greenlander,  who  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  them, 
arrived  at  their  tent,  and  indicated  a  desire  to  get  information 
regarding  One  called  God  who  had  made  heaven  and  earth,  and 
of  whom  he  had  heard  something  from  the  Danish  missionary 
Egede.  Deeply  impressed  with  the  significance  of  such  a 
request,  this  is  what  the  missionaries  proceeded  to  do,  as  nar- 
rated by  themselves  :  "  We  told  him,  as  well  as  we  could,  of 
the  creation  of  man  and  the  intent  thereof;  of  the  fall  and  cor- 
ruption of  nature ;  of  the  redemption  efTected  by  Christ ;  of  the 
resurrection  of  all  men,  and  eternal  happiness  or  damnation 
He  listened  very  attentively  to  all  that  was  said,  stayed  at  our 
evening  meeting,  and  slept  all  night  in  our  tent.  Now,  dear 
brethren,  this  is  the  first  Greenlander  that  has  come  to  inquire 
of  us  concerning  God  and  divine  things.  Therefore  bring  your 
offerings  and  prayers  before  the  Lord,  that  He  may  arise  and 
build  His  Zion  even  in  this  desert." 

That  was  the  first  streak  of  light  in  the  dark  night  of  Green- 
land ;  but  two  years  passed  before  it  was  permitted  these 
faithful  labourers  to  gather  in  their  sheaf.  For  June  22, 1738, 
the  word^  was  Isaiah  Ixv.  23  ;  "  They  shall  not  labour  in  vain, 
nor  bring  foith  for  trouble :  for  they  are  the  seed  of  the  blessed 
of  the  Lord,  and  their  offspring  with  them."  In  the  course  of 
that  day,  as  John  Beck  was  engaged  alone  in  writing  out  a  fair 
copy  of  a  translation  the  missionaries  were  then  making  of  the 
Gospels,  he  was  visited  by  a  company  of  Southlanders,  who 
manifested  considerable  interest  in  his  occupation.    Availing 


^  Tkt  Text-Book  of  the  U.  F.  is  an  interesting  feature  in  the  religious  life 
nf  the  brethren.  It  was  first  issued  in  1731,  and  so  appears  in  1S83  for  the 
153d  time.  It  consists  of  an  Old  Testament  and  a  New  Testament  text  for 
each  day  of  the  year,  with  an  appropriate  verse  from  the  hymn-book  under 
each  text.  The  watchwords  from  the  Old  Testament  are  drawn  by  lot  from 
a  selection  of  about  2000  passages.  This  takes  place  in  the  Unity's  Elders' 
Conference  at  Berthelsdorf ,  and  is  preceded  by  prayer.  The  doctrinal  texts 
are  freely  chosen,  not  drawn,  from  the  New  Testament.  The  Text-Book  is 
])rint6d  to  the  extent  of  about  50,000  copies  in  the  German  language,  4000 
in  English,  and  8000  in  French,  besides  a  number  in  Spanish,  sSiemiaii, 
Dutch,  Negro-English,  and  Eskimo.  It  takes  special  notice  of  the  peculiar 
festivals  and  memorial  days  of  the  Brethren's  Unity. 
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himself  of  their  willingness  to  listen,  the  delighted  brother 
spoke  to  them  of  the  Saviour  of  sinners,  and  read  out  of  the 
New  Testament  that  lay  on  the  table  the  story  of  the  Garden 
Agony  and  the  Golgotha  Crucifixion,  the  tears  running  down  his 
cheeks  as  he  did  so.  Then  the  Lord  opened  the  heart  of  one  of 
his  hearers,  Kajamak  by  name.  Stepping  up  to  the  table  he 
said,  with  a  voice  unsteady  with  the  tremor  of  agitation  and 
anxiety,  "How  was  that?  Tell  me  that  once  more,  for  I 
would  fain  be  saved  too."  Subsequent  intercourse  with  him 
gave  the  brethren  reason  to  hope  that  "  he  had  got  a  hook  in 
his  heart,"  to  use  their  own  expression,  that  would  hold  him 
fast.  And  they  were  not  disappointed.  The  startled  inquirer 
became  a  diligent  catechumen,  and  he  that  had  been  led  by  a 
way  that  he  knew  not,  was  the  means  of  bringing  the  other 
members  of  his  family  into  the  life  and  light  of  the  Christian's 
faith.  On  Easter  Day  1739,  six  years  from  the  date  of  com- 
mencement, the  first-fmits  of  the  Gi*eenland  mission  were 
sealed  to  Christ  in  the  persons  of  Kajarnak,  his  wife,  son,  and 
daughter,  to  whom  were  given  the  baptismal  names  of  Samuel, 
Anna,  Matthew,  and  Ana  Tlieir  "  beloved  firstling,"  as  the 
missionaries  were  in  the  habit  of  calling  Samuel,  proved  in  his 
after  bright,  though  brief,  career,  all  that  they  could  desire. 
His  walk  was  consistent  ;^  his  endeavours  to  tell  the  story  of 
the  Cross  were  unwearied ;  his  death-bed  testimony  to  his 
Saviour  was  touching  and  thrilling.  To  the  natives,  accus- 
tomed to  regard  death  with  tensor,  unaccustomed  to  witness 
respect  paid  to  the  dead,  it  must  have  been  an  impressive  spec- 
tacle when  the  body,  dressed  in  white,  was  carried  to  the 
burying-ground  by  four  Greenland  boys,  the  favourite  hymns 
of  the  deceased  being  sung  on  the  way  from  the  mission-house, 
and  when,  on  the  cofKn  being  lowered  into  its  place,  the 
brethren  kneeled  down  on  the  snow  and  gave  thanks  to  the 
Saviour  for  the  grace  bestowed  upon  the  first-fruits  of  their 
labour,  now  given  up  to  the  Lord  of  the  harvest. 

The  stimulus  imparted,  and  the  direction  thus  given  to  the 
evangelical  labours  of  the  Greenland  missionaries,  have 
proved  of  an  abiding  natura    The  device  upon  the  snow-white 

^  Invited  on  one  occasion  to  be  present  at  a  sun-dance  he  declined,  saying, 
"  I  have  now  another  kind  of  joy,  for  another  Snn,  Jesus,  has  arisen  in  my 
heart" 
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banner  with  the  red  cross  has  ever  since  been,  in  the  words  of 
the  brethren  themselves : — 

"  Lo,  through  ice  and  snow  we  press, 
One  poor  soul  for  Christ  to  gain  ; 
Glad  we  bear  want  and  distress, 
To  set  forth  the  Lamb  once  slain." 

And  the  influence  of  that  memorable  experience  can  be  traced 
in  the  operations  of  many  a  missionary  agency  outside  the  Unity 
— ^the  conviction  being  borne  in  upon  all  the  Churches  that  the 
effectual  method  of  winning  souls  is  to  tell  the  old,  old  stoiy 
of  Grod's  love  to  sinners  outflowing  in  the  person  and  mission 
of  His  Son,  who  emptied  Himself,  humbled  Himself,  and 
sacrificed  Himself  in  order  to  remove  our  sins,  renovate  our 
natures,  and  restore  us  to  God.  That  influence  is,  we  doubt 
not,  the  one  of  all  others  which  the  brethren  give  warmest 
thanks  to  God  on  account  of. 

Moravianism  exercised  a  deep  influence  upon  Methodism, 
as  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  any  acquaintance  with  the 
intercourse  of  John  Wesley,  first  with  Spangenbei^,  the 
biographer  of  Zinzendorf,  and  then  with  Peter  Bohler. 

In  the  ship  that  carried  John  and  Charles  Wesley  to  Georgia 
in  1735  were  twenty-six  Moravians,  with  David  Nitschman, 
their  bishop.  The  bearing  of  these  brethren  and  sisters  made 
a  powerful  impression  upon  John  Wesley.  On  one  occasion, 
divine  service  having  been  commenced  with  a  hymn,  a  storm 
of  such  severity  arose  as  created  alarm  and  wild  outciy  among 
the  English  passengers,  but  the  Moravians  calmly  sung  on. 
Wesley  asked  one  of  them,  "Were  you  not  afraid?"  He 
answered, "  I  thank  God,  no."  "  But  were  not  your  women  and 
children  afraid?"  "No,"  he  mildly  replied;  "our  women  and 
children  are  not  afraid  to  die."  Immediately  upon  landing  at 
Savannah,  John  Wesley  had  an  interview  with  the  Moravian 
bishop  Spanzenberg,  in  the  course  of  which  the  following 
remarkable  conversation  took  place.  Wishing  to  profit  by  the 
experience  of  his  senior,  Wesley  invited  suggestions  regarding 
plans  and  methods  of  ministerial  labour.  "My  brother/' 
interposed  the  Moravian,  "  I  must  firat  ask  you  one  or  two 
questions.  Have  you  the  witness  in  yourself— does  the  Spirit 
of  God  bear  witness  with  your  spirit  that  you  are  a  child  of 
God  V    Observing  the  embarrassment  his  question  had  caused, 
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he  then  asked,  "Do  you  know  Jesus  Christ?"  "I  know  He 
is  the  Saviour  of  the  world,"  was  the  evasive  reply.  "  True," . 
rejoined  the  Moravian,  "  but  do  you  know  that  He  has  saved 
yout^*  "I  hope,"  was  the  answer,  "  He  has  died  to  save  me." 
"Do  you  know  yourself?"  was  the  last  home-thrust,  which 
elicited  an  "I  do"  from  Wesley,  who,  however,  has  the  candour 
to  add  in  his  journal,  when  recording  the  dialogue — "  I  fear 
they  were  vain  words."  Then  in  1738,  soon  after  his  return 
to  England,  John  Wesley  met  with  the  Moravian  missionary 
PeCer  Bohler,  then  on  his  way  to  the  slaves  in  South  Carolina, 
aud  the  entries  in  his  journal,  which  record  his  conversations 
with  the  young  German  missionary,  make  it  abundantly  clear 
that  in  his  judgment  Bohler  was  the  instrument  of  bringing 
light  and  peace  both  to  his  own  mind  and  that  of  his  brother 
Charles.  It  is  true  that  subsequent  to  this,  Wesley  separated 
himself  from  the  London  Moravian  Society  in  Fetter  Lane,  and 
formed  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  Society  at  the  Foundery  in 
Moorfields ;  but  in  the  very  act  of  doing  so,  and  ever  after- 
wards, he  spoke  of  the  brethren  in  terms  of  respect  and 
afiection.  To  have  thus  influenced  the  founder  of  English 
Methodism,  which  has  been  such  a  potent  factor  in  the  religious 
life  of  the  world,  is  a  matter  which  the  Unity  may  well  make 
one  of  thankfulness,  while  very  certain  not  to  make  it  one  of 
boasting. 

And  Moravian  piety  has  influenced  some  of  the  currents  of 
theological  thought  and  religious  tendency  in  Scotland,  a 
country  never  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  sensitive  to  emotional 
or  devotional  influences  from  without.  Eeadei's  of  the 
Reminiscences  and  Reflections  and  the  Memorials  of  John 
M'Leod  Campbell  will  remember  some  of  the  frequently-occur- 
ring references  to  and  quotations  from  the  hynms  of  John 
Gambold,  but  all  who  do  so  may  not  know  that  "  dear  Gam- 
bold,"  as  Campbell  styles  him,  was  a  Moravian  bishop. 
Admitted  to  holy  orders  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  while  yet 
under  age,  Gambold  was  instituted  to  tlie  vicarage  of  Stanton 
Harcourt  in  May  1737.  He  also  came  under  the  influence  of 
Peter  Bohler,  and  thereafter  was  brought  into  contact  with 
Count  Zinzendorf.  The  result  was  that  in  1742  he  resigned 
his  living  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  was  publicly  received 
into  the  Fmtemal  Unity  in  London.     Shortly  afterwards  he 
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became  minister  of  the  brethren's  congregation  in  the  metro- 
polis, and  served  in  that  capacity  for  twenty-four  years.  In 
1752  he  was  chosen  to  be  bishop  of  the  English  branch  of  the 
Unity,  and  was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Johannes  de  Wattewille. 
Seldom  have  ecclesiastical  honours  been  so  meekly  borne  as 
by  the  Moravian  bishop  in  England,  of  whom  it  was  said, 
"  One  was  even  scarcely  aware  that  he  was  a  bishop,"  and  who, 
in  accepting  an  invitation  to  attend  a  General  Synod  of  the 
brethren,  addresses  his  answer  to  his  "  very  dear  brother 
Joseph,"  and  signs  himself,  "  Tour  sincerely-minded  and  loving 
poor  child,  J.  Gambold."  He  died  on  the  13th  of  September 
1771,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  first  bishop  of  the 
brethren  in  England.  Of  this  saintly  man's  works  an  edition 
was  published  at  Glasgow,  by  Chalmers  and  Collins,  in  1822, 
with  an  introductory  essay  by  Thomas  Erskine,  and  it  was  a 
copy  of  this  issue  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  minister  of 
Row.  To  what  extent  the  very  subjective  and  shadowy  theo- 
logy of  John  M*Leod  Campbell  was  influenced  by  the  writings 
of  Gambold  we  do  not  profess  ability  to  determine ;  but  when 
the  brethren  know  that  of  him  Dr.  Norman  Macleod  testified 
he  "  was  the  best  man  without  exception  I  have  ever  known ; 
his  character  was  the  most  perfect  embodiment  I  have  ever 
seen  of  the  character  of  Jesus,"  they  may  deem  it  no  small 
honour  to  have  it  on  record  that  with  that  man  their  Gambold 
was  the  favourite  hymn- writer,  and  that  of  the  hynm  begin- 
ning with  the  lines : — 

<<  That  I  am  Thine,  ray  Lord  and  God  ! 
Sprinkled  and  ransom'd  by  Thy  blood  ; 
Repeat  that  word  once  more  !  " 

John  M*Leod  Campbell  declared  it  to  be  "one  that  I  have 
found  often  welling  up  in  me  as  living  water."  ^ 

^  There  is  one  poetical  composition  of  Gambold,  some  of  the  Hoes  of  which 
are  well  known  to  many  who  know  nothing  of  their  author.  It  begioi  with 
the  words, 

**  0  tell  me  no  more 
Of  this  world's  vain  store ; 
The  time  for  such  trifles  with  me  is  now  o*er/' 

and  contains  these  two  oft-qnoted  verses : 

*'  And  when  I  'm  to  die, 
*  Receive  me,*  I  *11  cry, 
For  Jesus  hath  loved  me  ;  I  cannot  tell  why. 
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For  the  Church  of  the  Unity,  the  "  little  sister  "  among  the 
Churches,  so  small  in  numbers,  so  limited  in  resources,  so 
largely  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  peasants  and  artisans,  to 
have  given  direction  to  Methodism  in  England,  and  to  have 
contributed  to  a  new  departure  in  Scottish  theology,  is  some- 
thing not  to  be  omitted  when  ecclesiastical  honours  are  distri- 
buted and  counted.  But  our  reading  of  Moravian  character 
and  in  Moravian  literature  has  been  to  little  purpose  if  we  are 
not  correct  in  the  surmise  that  dearer  to  the  brethren  than  all 
other  honours  they  can  rightfully  claim  is  the  honour  spon- 
taneously paid  them  when  Cowper,  in  his  poem  Hope,  pro- 
nounced his  noble  panegyric  upon  the  brethren's  mission,  and 
told  his  readers  how — 

^  Fired  with  a  zeal  pecnliar,  ihey  defy 
The  ra^  and  rigour  of  a  Polar  sky, 
And  plant  Buocessfally  sweet  Sharon's  Rose 
On  icy  plains,  and  in  eternal  snows." 

CHARLES  G.  M'CRIE. 


Art.  v. — "  Lvke,  the  Beloved  Physioian"^ 

WHEN  our  Lord  spoke  of  the  Spirit  who  was  to  succeed 
Him,  and  to  carry  on  the  work  among  His  disciples.  He 
said*  "  Howbeit  when  he,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  is  come,  he  will 
guide  you  into  all  truth :  for  he  shall  not  speak  of  himself  ; 
but  whatsoever  he  shall  hear,  that  shall  he  speak  :  and  he  will 

But  this  I  do  find 
We  two  are  so  join'd 
He  *11  not  live  in  glory  and  leave  me  behind.*' 

It  is  cnriously  indicative  of  the  existence  of  a  fashion  in  hymnology,  as  in 
everything  else,  that  not  one  hymn  of  Gambold  has  been  inserted  in  Sir 
Roundel  Palmer's  Book  of  Praiaef  nor,  so  far  as  our  examination  of  them 
enables  us  to  certify,  in  any  of  the  collections  of  hymns  in  use  among  the 
Presbyterian  Churches  of  Great  Britain. 

^  The  Medical  Language  qf  8U  Luke :  a  Proof  from  Internal  Evidence 
that  **  The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke  "and  **  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  " 
were  written  by  the  same  person,  and  that  the  writer  was  a  medical  man. 
By  the  Rev.  WiUiam  Kirk  Hobart,  LL.D.,  ex-Scholar  Trinity  CoUege, 
Dublin.     Dublin  :  Hodges,  Figgis,  k  Go.     18S2.     Pp.  i-xzzvi,  306. 
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show  you  things  to  come.  He  shall  glorify  me ;  for  he  shall 
receive  of  mine,  and  shall  show  it  unto  you"  (John  xvi. 
13,  14).  We  are  here  introduced  to  a  veiy  beautiful  trait  in 
the  character  of  the  Godhead,  which,  for  want  of  a  better  temi, 
and  with  all  reverence,  we  shall  call  freedom  from  egotism 
and  self-assertion.  The  trinity  of  persons  in  the  unity  of  the 
Grodhead  secures  this.  Hence  we  find  that  in  Old  Testament 
times  the  Father  did  not  glorify  Himself,  but  His  Son, 
who,  as  the  coming  one,  was  celebrated  down  the  centuries 
of  Messianic  prophecy.  Again,  when  the  Son  appeared  in  the 
person  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  was  not  to  glorify  Himself,  but  the 
Father  who  had  sent  Him.  Hence  He  took  up  the  dependent 
position,  asserting  that  He  could  as  the  Son  do  nothing  of 
Himself,  but  simply  did  and  said  what  the  Father  directed 
(John  V.  19,  30).  Much  maybe  written  on  Christ  bearing 
witness  to  Himself,  and  it  is  a  very  interesting  field  of 
investigation,^  but  His  witness-bearing  to  Himself  was  in- 
cidental, since  His  prime  and  disinterested  purpose  always  was 
to  bear  witness  to  the  Father.  When,  finally,  we  pass  from  our 
Lord's  life  on  earth  to  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit,  we  find, 
as  already  noticed,  the  same  freedom  from  self-assertion,  the 
same  beautiful  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Spirit  to  make  another 
Person  His  hero.  Thus,  to  put  this  characteristic  of  the  Godhead 
briefly — the  Sou  is  the  hero  of  the  Father,  the  Father  is  the  hero 
of  the  Son,  and  the  Son  again,  as  self-dedicated  to  the  Fathers 
glory,  becomes  the  hero  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  centre  of 
the  present  dispensation.  Hence  a  thoughtful  writer  has  said 
of  the  Holy  Spirit :  "  He  is  not  a  revealer  of  new  truths,  nor 
an  exhibitor  of  His  own  personality.  When  He  visits  the 
pious  mind.  He  does  not  lead  that  mind  to  think  of  Himself, 
but  of  Jesus.  He  takes  of  the  manifestations  of  the  Divine 
character,  made  by  Christ,  and  gives  them  efficacy  by  power 
and  love  in  the  human  soul.  He  comes  to  us  through  the 
Son,  baptized  in  His  humanities,  as  a  ray  of  light  takes  the 
hue  of  the  medium  through  which  it  passes,  and  thus  becomes 
to  the  soul  the  spirit  of  both  the  divine  and  the  human,  as  it 
was  in  Christ  Jesus."  * 

*  Cf.  W.  F.  6eM*8  beautiful  work,  Chrltiii  ZevgniM  von  seiner  Person  wl 
seinem  Werk  ;  also  Dr.  Ohadwick's  Chtifit  bearing  Witneaa  to  Himse\f. 

*  Walker's  Philosophy  of  the  Divine  Operalion  in  the  Bcdeinption  qf  Man, 
pp.  21,  22. 
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Now  we  naturally  expect  that  writings  inspired  by  such  a 
Spirit  will  partake  of  this  characteristic,  and  be  peculiarly 
free  from  the  taint  of  egotism.  And  so  we  find  it  No  collec- 
tion of  writings  in  the  world  is  so  free  from  self-assertion. 
For  instance,  the  scriptural  references  to  the  Holy  Spirit  are 
mauily  of  an  incidental  character.  The  writers  make  very  few 
references  to  their  own  inspiration,  so  few,  in  fact,  that  some 
apologists  think  that  the  battle  of  the  faith  can  be  best  fought 
out  apart  from  all  question  of  the  inspiration  of  Scripture.^  But 
it  is  to  their  freedom  from  references  to  themselves  as  authors 
that  we  would  now  particularly  refer.  There  is  an  imperson- 
ality about  their  work  which  constitutes  them  "  voices,"  and 
Uttle  more.  The  words  used  by  the  brave  Baptist  might  be 
adopted  by  them  all :  "I  am  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the 
wilderness.  Make  straight  the  way  of  the  Lord  "  (John  i.  23). 
Hence  the  discussions  which  have  arisen  about  the  authorship 
of  many  of  the  books  of  Scripture.  Had  the  authors  been  a 
little  more  egotistical,  had  they  been  less  inclined  to  anonymous 
publication,  what  a  world  of  trouble  and  debate  we  should 
have  escaped  \  but,  at  the  same  time,  what  an  inferior  Bible 
should  we  have  had  !  For  the  noble  self-forgetfulness  of  the 
writers  of  Holy  Scripture  we  should  hold  them  in  everlasting 
honour. 

This  trait  is  nowhere  more  beautifully  illustrated  than  in 
the  two  works  which  go  commonly  by  the  names  of  "  The 
Gospel  according  to  Luke  "  and  "  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles." 
We  assume  that  they  are  from  the  same  pen.  Since  the  care- 
ful investigations  of  Zeller  and  Lekebusch,^  whose  works,  as 
M.  Sabatier  has  well  said,  have  exhausted  the  philological  and 
literary  aspect  of  the  book,  no  one  is  inclined  to  question  the 
accuracy  of  the  claim  of  identity  of  authorship  which  the  pro- 
logue of  the  "Acts"  makes.  The  Gospel  and  the  Acts  of 
tlie  Apostles  are  from  the  one  pen,  and  constitute  substan- 
tiaUy  two  parts  of  a  single  work.  And  yet  when  we  examine 
these  works,  how  little  trace  have  we  of  personal  reference  on 
the  part  of  the  author!     He  certainly  has  no  intention  of 

'  CL  Dr.  Hermann  Hchaltz's  Die,  SteUung  des  ChristUchen  Glauhens  zur 
ft^iliaen  Schri/L 

'  Cf.  ZeUer*s  Die  ApoHelgesehicMe  nach  ihrem  Inhalt  und  Urgprung  krilisck 
vikrmeki,  and  Lekebuach's  Die  CompoHtion  und  JSrutehung  der  AposteU 
'jttchiehte. 
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making  himself  prominent.  His  prefaces  only  throw  light 
upon  his  methods,  but  they  throw  almost  none  upon  himself 
(Luke  L  1-4;  Acts  L  1-4).  The  hero  of  the  Gospel  is  Jesus 
in  His  capacity  of  Saviour  of  the  tvorld  ;  the  hero  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  is  this  same  Jesus  in  His  position  of  Prince  as 
well  as  Saviour  (Luke  ii  10,  11 ;  Acts  ii.  33,  36,  47;  v.  31, 
etc.).  And  then  the  author  has  his  minor  heroes.  In  the 
Gospel,  notably,  he  makes  a  hero  of  the  Baptist,  and  of  the 
Koman  centurion,  and  heroines  of  the  ministering  women,  of 
Mary  the  sister  of  Martha,  and  of  the  large-hearted  though 
poor  widow,  while  he  attributes  heroism  of  no  ordinary  kind 
to  the  mother  of  the  Lord  (Luke  iii.,  vii.  2-10;  viii  1-3 ;  x. 
38-42  ;  XXL  1-4 ;  i.  38,  etc.).  And  in  the  "  Acts  "  we  find  him 
making  heroes  of  St.  Peter  and  of  St.  Paul  In  fact,  since 
Schneckenburger  in  1841  published  his  book  Ud)€r  den  Zictck 
der  Apostelgeschichte,  a  parallelism  has  been  recognised  be- 
tween the  author's  treatment  of  Peter  and  of  Paul.  This 
critic  showed  that  to  a  miracle  and  a  discourse  attributed  to 
the  one  in  the  first  part  of  the  work,  there  always  corespond 
a  miracle  and  a  discourse  of  the  other  in  the  second  part 
Hence  we  conclude  that  the  author  meant  to  make  minor 
heroes  of  both  these  eminent  apostles,  and  that  the  spirit  of  con- 
ciliation pervaded  all  the  work.^  So  emphatic  is  his  testimony 
to  the  work  and  worth  of  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  that  it 
has  been  made  the  foundation  of  Paley's  most  interesting 
Horce  Paulincc,  not  to  speak  of  the  works  of  Conybeare  and 
Howson,  of  Lewin,  and  of  Farrar,  upon  St.  PauL  The  author 
had  thus  as  his  peerless  hero,  the  Prince  and  Saviour  of  the 
world,  and  as  his  minor  heroes  and  heroines,  Peter,  Paul,  and 
the  ministering  and  holy  women ;  but  to  himself  we  find  hardlj 
a  reference.  Truly  this  author  has  drunk  deeply  at  the  well- 
spring  of  inspiration,  and  imbibed  that  sublime  characteristic 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  "  He  shall  not  speak  of  himself." 

Must  we  then  give  up  the  investigation  as  fruitless,  and 
allow  this  author  his  incognito  ?  Or  is  there  some  way  of 
getting  at  his  personality  so  as  to  have  some  conception  of  who 
and  what  he  was  ?    It  is  in  IrensBus  and  in  the  Canon  de  Mora- 

1  Gf.  RetiBs's  Histohrt  de  la  ThSologie  Chritienne,  tome  ii.  pp.  327-43  ;  t^ao, 
M.  Sabatier'fl  article  on  Aetes  des  Apdtrts  in  Licbtenberger's  iAicyeCcp^ 
de»  Sciences  ReUgieuMs. 
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tori  that  we  have  the  earliest  mention  of  Luke  as  the  author 
of  the  works  in  question ;  and  subsequent  investigation  has 
established  the  tradition  as  the  most  probable  account  of  the 
authorship.  But  as  M.  Sabatier  has  observed,  "From  the 
perusal  of  the  two  volumes  by  Luke,  much  better  than  from 
all  these  doubtful  traditions,  may  the  features  {physionomie) 
of  the  first  historian  of  Christianity  be  made  out."^  It  is  this 
careful  investigation  of  the  volumes  which  Dr.  Hobart  has 
undertaken.  As  a  philologist  he  has  taken  up  the  terms  em- 
ployed by  the  historian  in  his  works.  He  has  most  laboriously 
compared  these  with  their  use  in  the  Greek  medical  writers, 
and  upon  his  induction  has  founded  the  conclusion  that  the 
author  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  must  have 
been  a  medical  man,  as  the  tradition  asserts.  ''  It  is  remark- 
able," says  our  author,  "that  with  the  exception  of  Hippo- 
crates, all  the  extant  Greek  medical  writers  were  Asiatic 
Greeks.  Galen  was  a  native  of  Pergamus  in  Mysia ;  Dioscorides, 
of  Anazarba  in  Cilicia ;  Aretaeus  was  sumamed  the  Cappa- 
docian,  from  his  native  land ;  and  Hippocrates,  though  not  an 
Asiatic  Greek,  yet  was  born  and  lived  in  close  proximity  to 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  being  a  native  of  Cos,  an  island  off 
the  coast  of  Caria  Hence  it  is  natural  that  a  similarity  of 
diction  should  occur  in  writers  who  were  trained  in  the 
Medical  Schools  of  Asia  Minor.  St.  Luke,  too,  was  in  all 
probability  an  Asiatic  Greek"  (p.xxxi).  Hence  he  takes  Kuhn's 
edition  of  Hippocrates,  Aretseus,  Galen,  and  Dioscorides,  and 
by  a  most  patient  citation  of  passages  he  establishes  his  con- 
clusion about  the  medical  character  of  the  writer.  Sometimes, 
we  confess,  the  argument  seems  pressed  beyond  what  is  needful, 
and  intimations  of  the  author's  professional  bent  found  where, 
perhaps,  another  writer  would  have  used  no  other  phraseology; 
but  with  this  little  proviso,  we  have  nothing  biit  commenda- 
tion to  bestow  upon  this  careful  and  patient  performance. 
And  in  these  days  of  unseemly  haste,  when  criticism  is  be- 
coming rash  and  reckless  in  many  quarters,  through  the  super- 
ficiality which  speed  induces,  it  is  a  comfort  to  find  a  work  of 
patient  and  quiet  research,  such  as  the  volume  before  us,  con- 
veying its  assurance  with  a  modest  dignity  worthy  of  the  high 
subject  of  which  it  treats. 

^  Cf .  M.  Sabatier's  article  on  Lue  in  liclitenberger's  Encychpidig^  ui  tupra. 
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We  purpose,  in  the  remainder  of  this  article,  to  avail  our- 
selves of  Dr.  Hobart's  volume  and  such  other  helps  as  lie  to 
our  hand,  to  get  and  to  convey  some  conception  of  what  ''Luke, 
the  beloved  physician/*  must  have  been.  The  evidence  of  style 
seems  distinctly  to  show  that  he  was  a  Grentile.  Principal 
Campbell  thinks  that  his  Gospel  is  just  as  Hebraistic  as  the 
others,  and  that  he  may  have  been  a  convert  from  Judaism.^ 
But  in  this  the  learned  author  is  admittedly  mistaken.  Liike 
is  careful  iwt  to  quote  Aramaean  words  as  the  other  evangelists 
do,  and  it  is  inferred,  from  his  constant  quotation  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  that  he  knew  little,  if  anything,  of  Hebrew.'  When 
we  add  to  this  what  Bishop  Ellicott  has  called  "  the  impress  of 
Greek  thought  and  culture,"  which  the  works  of  this  writer 
exhibit,  we  are  justified  in  discerning  *'  in  its  well-ordered  and 
often  flowing  periods  the  hand  of  the  Greek  proselyte"*  We 
have  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  received  his  medical  edu- 
cation before  his  conversion  to  Christianity.  As  slaves  were 
sometimes  manumitted  when  they  had  shown  aptitude  in  ac- 
quiring the  healing  art,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  Luke  may 
have  been  originally  a  slave  in  the  household  of  Theophilus, 
and  in  gratitude  for  his  freedom  may  have  dedicated  his  works 
to  his  old  master,  now  a  Christian  like  himself.^  However 
this  may  be,  it  seems  certain  that  in  acquiring  his  medical 
knowledge  he  must  have  got  a  wider  culture  than  the  fisher- 
men of  Galilee.  While,  therefore,  it  may  be  held  that  Mark's 
Gospel,  for  example,  is  more  picturesque  and  original  in  its 
treatment  of  some  of  the  facts  of  Christ's  life  than  Luke's,  still 
the  flowing  periods  and  deliberate  historical  method  pursued 
by  the  latter  entitle  us  to  attribute  to  the  physician  a  vastly 
lager  culture.  "  It  is  impossible,"  says  M.  Sabatier,  "not  to  com- 
pare Luke  with  Josephus,  the  historian  of  Judaism.  That  which 
the  one  wished  to  attempt  for  the  Jewish  people — to  organise 
their  atmals  and  to  make  them  enter  into  universal  history,— 
the  other  has  tried  for  the  new  religion ;  he  has  wished  to 
attach  the  principal  events  to  the  grand  contemporary  dates. 
The  prologues  of  Luke  by  the  turn  of  their  style  recall  those  of 

^  Cf.  CampbeU  on  the  Ootpels,  vol.  iL  p.  129. 
'  Cf.  Renan^B  Lea  Apdtrea,  p.  zviii. 

*  EUicott's  Historical  Ledurts  on  the  lAft  of  our  Lord,  n.  p.  14. 

*  Cf.  Qodet*8  Commentaire^  tome  L  p.  3S. 
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Joseplius;  his  chronology  seems  calculated  upon  his  own. 
One  would  say,  perhaps,  that  he  imitates  him  in  certain  literary 
forms,  and,  I  believe,  one  gives  a  just  idea  of  him  by  naming 
him  the  Josephus  of  nascent  Christianity."  ^ 

Now  one  of  the  richest  minds  we  can  possibly  meet  is  that 
of  a  medical  man  who  has  got  some  culture.  He  has  ways  of 
looking  at  facts  which  other  people  have  not,  and  has  a  lai'ge- 
hearted  sympathy,  on  which  the  utmost  reliance  may  be  placed. 
Luke  was  consequently  a  most  desirable  acquisition  to  the 
Christian  cause.  It  is  surely  not  far-fetched  to  suppose  that 
Christianity  attracted  the  attention  of  this  physician  through 
its  relation  to  men's  diseases,  whether  bodily  or  mental.  The 
Founder  of  the  faith  had  appeared,  he  learned,  as  a  physician 
whom  no  disease  and  no  infirmity  had  ever  baffled ;  Jesus  had 
cured  many  of  their  infirmities  and  plagues,  and  of  evil  spirits ; 
to  many  of  the  blind  He  had  given  sight ;  He  had  made  the 
lame  to  walk.  He  had  cleansed  the  lepers,  had  made  the  deaf 
to  hear,  and  had  raised  the  dead  (cf.  Luke  vii.  21,  22) ;  no 
wonder,  therefore,  that  such  a  life  as  that  of  Jesus  had  an 
attraction  for  this  medical  mind.  Christianity  had  its  medical 
side,  so  to  speak.  And  so  Luke  became  a  convert  to  the  new 
faith,  most  probably  at  Antioch.  A  physician  who  embraces 
Christianity  becomes  all  the  more  a  philanthropist,  and  there- 
fore there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Luke,  after  his  conversion, 
became  a  still  more  kindly  and  useful  man  than  he  had  been 
before  it.  We  have  no  account  of  his  first  becoming  known 
to  St  Paul ;  all  that  seems  certain  is  that  Luke  met  Paul  at 
Troas  when  the  apostle  was  passing  from  Galatia  to  Macedonia. 
This  is  inferred  from  the  use  of  the  first  person  plural  in  Acts 
xvi.  10,  and  throughout  the  subsequent  verses,  narrating  what 
happened  at  Philippi. 

We  must  now  consider  Paul's  condition  before  reaching  Troas. 
We  learn  from  Galatians  iv.  13-15,  that  during  his  visit  to 
Galatia  he  had  been  suffering  from  sickness.  The  13th 
verse,  as  Dr.  Hobart  rightly  informs  us,  should  be  translated, 
"  Ye  know  that  it  was  on  account  of  bodily  weakness  that  I 
preached  the  gospel  to  you  on  my  first  visit."  And  from  the 
peculiar  way  in  which  Paul  declares  the  Galatians  were  ready 
to  show  their  devotion  to  him,  by  plucking  out  their  own  eyes, 

^  M.  Sabatier  on  Luc  in  Lichtenberger's  Sneyclopidie^  ut  supra. 
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if  it  had  been  possible,  and  giving  them  to  him,  it  has  been 
further  inferred  that  Paul's  trouble  at  this  time  was  some 
affection  of  the  eyes.  To  quote  from  a  most  able  paper  upon 
St.  Paid* 8  Thorn  in  the  Flesh  :— 

"  The  last  words  of  this  passage, '  Ye  woald  have  plucked  out  your  own 
eyes,  and  have  given  them  to  me,'  have  usually  been  taken  in  a  hyperbolical 
or  proverbial  sense,  as  if  a  merely  general  meaning  was  conveyed,  amounting 
simply  to—'  There  was  no  sacrifice,  however  great,  which  ye  would  not  have 
made  for  me.'  But  it  is  plainly  open  to  inquiry,  whether  the  sense  is  not 
of  a  more  special  kind ;  whether  (viz.)  St.  Paul  does  not  here,  as  in  the  pie- 
ced iug  verse,  intend  to  remind  the  Qalatians  of  pure  matter  of  fact — ^to  recall 
to  them,  not  in  mere  general  terms,  the  depth  and  warmth  of  their  feelings 
and  professions  of  regard  for  him,  but  to  repeat  to  them,  perhaps,  the  very 
words  they  had  used,  and  to  revive  in  their  memories  the  actual  and  express 
import  of  their  desires  and  anxieties.  If  this  be  the  case,  if  it  really  was  a 
common  and  habitual  thing  with  them  to  express  a  wish  that  it  were  pos- 
sible for  them  to  pluck  out  their  own  eyes,  and  to  transfer  them  to  the 
apostle,  the  only  way  of  reasonably  accounting  for  so  strange  and  outti  a 
proceeding,  is  to  suppose  that  St.  Paul  actually  laboured  either  under  entire 
deprivation  of  vision,  or  under  some  severely  painful  and  vexations  disease 
of  the  eyes ;  the  meaning  being  that  so  keenly  did  the  Galatians  sympa- 
thise with  the  apostle  in  his  affliction,  that  they  would  willingly  have  become 
his  substitutes  by  taking  all  his  suffering  upon  themselves,  if  only  it  were 
possible  by  doing  so  to  relieve  him."  ^ 

Now  it  is  extremely  probable  that,  having  heard  of  Luke's 
conversion  to  Christianity,  and  of  his  medical  skill,  St  Paul 
was  anxious  at  once  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  advice,  and  to 
have  his  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  his  mission.  He  had  sought 
miraculous  deliverance  from  the  thorn  in  the  flesh  over  and  over 
again  by  prayer  to  God,  but  had  received  as  answer  the  promise 
of  sustaining  and  all-sufficient  grace  rather  than  the  removal 
of  the  infirmity ;  consequently,  it  was  but  natural,  when  his 
trouble  was  not  to  be  miraculously  removed,  he  should  obtain 
the  kindliest  medical  attention  he  could  get  (2  Cor.  xii.  7-9). 

And  here  an  interesting  question  arises.  St  Paul  has  it 
made  plain  to  his  own  experience  that  miracle  is  not  to  come 
in  to  make  life  less  of  a  sacrifice  and  burden  to  God's  servants. 
Just  as  Jesus  had  never  used  His  miraculous  power  to  make 
life  easier  for  Himself,  so  such  servants  as  Paul  were  to  foUow 
the  same  rule.  This  was  the  temptation  which  Satan  used  in 
the  wilderness  with  Christ,  and  again  with  Paul  about  the 

^  Cf.  Dr.  John  Brown's  HcrcB  Subtecha,  First  Series,  pp.  108,  109. 
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thorn  in  the  flesh.  Medical  skill,  consequently,  must  have  its 
place  in  connection  with  the  Christian  system ;  and  so  it  would 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  St.  Paul  that  Luke's  services  might 
be  extremely  valuable,  not  only  to  himself  personally,  but  cJso 
to  others,  in  commendation  of  the  gospel,  that^  in  a  word,  Luke 
would  do  great  service  as  a  "medical  missionary."  We  are  dis- 
posed to  regard  Luke,  therefore,  in  this  light.  He  was  not  only 
the  medical  adviser  of  St.  Paul  at  this  juncture,  and,  as  we  shall 
see,  afterwards,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  left  by  St.  Paul  at 
Philippi  for  some  seven  years.  It  was  a  medical  missionary 
placed  in  charge  of  the  infant  Philippian  church.  Christianity, 
in  its  earlier  stages,  used  miracle  to  confirm  as  well  as  embody 
its  message  of  mercy  to  mankind ;  but  in  later  stages  it  uses 
medical  skill  and  devotedness  to  win  its  way  among  the  diseased 
and  suffering.  "  The  beloved  physician,"  as  he  lingered  in  the 
capital  of  Macedonia,  was  really  inaugurating  the  grand  enter- 
prise of  "medical  missions."  Neander  long  ago  noticed  the 
purchase  which  Luke's  medical  skill  would  give  to  him  upon 
the  heathen  around  him.  "His  skill  would  be  very  useful 
in  securing  many  an  opportunity  for  publishing  the  gospel 
among  the  heathen."  ^ 

Where  and  how  Luke  spent  these  seven  years  we  may  con- 
jecture. He  lodged  at  first  with  Paul  and  Silas  at  the  house 
of  Lydia,  and  seems  as  a  Gentile  to  have  remained  in  charge 
when  the  apostle  and  Silas,  after  their  imprisonment,  be- 
cause they  were  Jews,  had  departed  (Acts  xvi.  15,  40). 
Lewin  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  here  he  composed  the  GospeL^ 
Conybeare  and  Howson,  on  the  other  hand,  suppose  that  he 
undertook  this  work  at  a  later  period,  when  he  was  two  years 
sojourning  with  St.  Paid  at  Cjesarea.'  We  may  as  well  give  here 
some  account  of  this  first  work  of  the  medical  missionary,  and 
how  distinctly  it  bears  traces  of  the  medical  hand. 

As  a  medical  man  with  some  culture,  he  seems  to  have  set 
himself  to  a  careful  examination  of  the  facts  which  were 
delivered  to  him  by  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the  Word 
(I  2).     Beuss  admits  that  Luke,  just  as  well  as  Matthew,  gives 

^  Neander's  Oesehichte  der  Pflanzung  vnd  Ltiiung  der  ChriMehen  Kirofie, 
Enter  Band,  a.  21S. 
*  Lewin's  Life  and  SpiaOes  qf  St.  Paul,  vol.  i.  p.  221. 
3  lA/e  and  EpUUu  of  8U  Paul^  yoL  ii  p.  354. 
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in  the  Gospel  facts  rather  than  theories.^  In  the  quiet  leisure 
of  Phiiippi  or  of  Csesarea  he  seems  to  have  gathered  and 
digested  his  materials.  No  historian  ever  more  carefully 
collated  or  verified  his  authorities.  And  it  was  surely  im- 
portant to  secure,  as  the  historian  of  the  miraculous  con- 
ception and  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  a  medical  man!  As  a 
Greek,  and  as  a  man  abreast  of  the  science  of  his  day,  he  would 
approach  the  subject  in  a  very  different  spirit  from  a  Jew,  and 
it  must  have  been  because  the  evidence  was  resistless  that  he 
wrote  with  such  fulness  and  yet  with  such  delicacy  of  touch 
about  the  all-important  incarnation.  The  details  of  the  intro- 
duction of  Luke,  the  annunciation,  the  conception,  and  the 
birth  of  Jesus,  as  well  as  of  the  Baptist,  down  to  the  reference 
about  the  swaddling-clothes  (eawafrfdvaxrev  avrov),  are  just  such 
as  could  be  best  handled  by  a  medical  mind,  and  it  must  be 
allowed  that  he  has  done  the  work  with  admirable  skill  and 
grace. 

It  is  "  the  beloved  physician,"  again,  who  gives  us  the  details 
about  the  child  Jesus  in  the  temple.  One  special  study  with 
medical  men  is  child-life  ;  every  attitude  of  children  is  to  a 
medical  mind  interesting ;  and  so  we  find  the  precious  "  Gospel 
of  the  Childhood,"  as  some  one  has  called  it,  given  to  us  by 
St.  Luke. 

But  as  we  pass  onwards  we  come  across  Luke's  first  direct 
reference  to  his  profession  in  the  account  of  Christ's  sermon  at 
Nazareth  (Luke  iv.  23).  There  our  Lord  had  used  the  words 
of  the  proverb,  "Physician,  heal  thyself,"  to  describe  the 
sceptical  attitude  of  His  audience,  and  what  they  were  saying 
in  their  hearts  to  Him.  And  Dr.  Hobart  mentions  a  parallel 
case  from  Galen,  who  speaks  of  a  physician  who  should  have 
cured  himself  before  attempting  to  attend  patients.  But  it 
is  surely  significant  that  it  is  this  relation  of  a  physician  unto 
men  which  Luke  places  in  the  forefront  of  the  Galilean 
ministry.  The  idea  recurs  in  chap.  v.  31,  where  our  Lord  is 
represented  as  saying  that  the  sick  and  not  the  whole  need  a 
physician.  To  "the  beloved  physician"  it  must  have  been 
delightful  to  contemplate  his  Lord  and  Master  as  the  physician 
of  all  sick  or  sin-sick  men. 

And  now,  from  the  general  title,  we  pass  to  the  accounts  of 

^  Cf.  Histoire  de  la  Thiologie  Chritienntf  tome  iL  p.  357. 
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the  miracalous  cures  performed  by  Jesus,  and  here  again,  as 
Dr.  Hobart  has  carefully  shown,  we  have  in  Luke's  accounts 
such  minute  details  given,  as,  when  contrasted  with  the 
accounts  of  the  other  evangelists,  would  lead  us  to  recognise 
the  hand  of  the  medical  man  in  them.  For  example,  in  the 
healing  of  Simon's  wife's  mother,  Matthew  merely  says  she 
was  *'  sick  of  a  fever  "  (yrvpecraovaav),  and  Mark  has  the  same 
word  (Matt.  viii.  14 ;  Mark  i  30),  while  Luke  (iv.  38,  39)  says 
she  was  "  taken  with  a  great  fever "  {nrvperS^  fi€yd\q>).  Dr. 
Hobart  shows  that  both  the  "  taking  "  of  the  fever  {awexpiiivrj) 
and  the  division  of  fevers  into  "great"  and  "small"  are 
medical  expressions  which  can  be  paralleled  from  Hippocrates 
and  Galen. 

Again,  in  the  account  of  the  healing  of  the  leper,  Matthew 
and  Mark  mention  merely  that  he  was  a  leper  (Matt,  viii  2  ; 
Mark  i.  40),  while  Luke  (v.  12)  observes  that  he  was  "  full  of 
leprosy "  (TrXiJ/w/^  Xctt/wi?),  and  here  again  our  author  shows 
that  Luke's  expression  is  the  medical  one. 

Again,  in  the  narrative  of  the  cure  of  the  palsy  we  have  in 
St.  Luke  such  modifications  as  seem  to  indicate  the  medical 
hand.  While  Matthew  and  Mark  (Matt.  ix.  2 ;  Mark  il  3) 
use  the  simpler  term  paralytic  {TrapaXvTtKov),  Luke  (v.  18) 
uses  the  participle  irapaXeXvjjJvo^,  for  which  we  have  parallel 
expressions  in  Hippocrates,  Aretseus,  Galen,  and  Dioscorides. 
Further,  while  Matthew  and  Mark  use  kXlvrj  and  Kpdfifiaro^ — 
the  former  the  general  word  for  "  bed  "  or  "  couch,"  the  latter 
the  "pallet  of  the  poor" — Luke  uses  in  addition  the  word 
kXcvISiov,  which  is  the  well-known  term  to  denote  "  a  litter  for 
carrying  the  sick."  His  professional  eye  enables  him  in  his 
*'  study  of  imagination  "  to  take  in  the  scene  more  accurately 
than  the  other  evangelists,  and  he  modifies  his  phraseology 
accordingly. 

Again,  while  Matthew  and  Mark  merely  mention  a  man 
with  a  withered  hand,  Luke  tells  us  that  it  was  his  right  hand 
which  was  withered  (Matt,  xii  10 ;  Mark  iii  1 ;  Luke  vL  6), 
just  such  an  additional  detail.  Dr.  Hobart  thinks,  as  a  physician 
would  inquire  about  and  record. 

Again,  while  Matthew  and  Maik  refer  to  the  cures  wrought 
by  Jesus  in  such  terms  as  BieardOrjaav  (Matt.  xiv.  36)  and 
iard^ovro  (Mark  vL  56),  Luke,  in  an  analogous  passage  (vi  19) 
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uses  the  strictly  medical  term  Xato,  Medical  writers.  Dr. 
Hobart  shows,  would  use  ad^eiv  and  Suurto^eiv  in  the  sense  of 
escaping  from  a  severe  illness  or  epidemic,  getting  through  it 
even  with  damage,  but  not  in  the  sense  of  laaOai,  "  to  be 
healed." 

Again,  when  we  compare  the  account  in  Matthew  of  the 
healing  of  the  centurion's  servant  (viiL  5-13)  with  that  in  Luke 
(vii.  1-10)  we  find  that  "the  beloved  physician"  represents 
the  servant  as  being  made  whole  (vyialvovra),  while  Matthew 
simply  states  that  he  was  healed  (iaOrf),  The  former  word  is 
the  medical  one  for  the  enjoyment  of  good  health,  as  Dr.  Hobart's 
quotations  from  the  medical  writers  show. 

Again,  the  hand  of  the  physician  appears  in  Luke  viL  21, 
where  it  is  said,  that  **  in  the  same  hour  he  cured  many  of 
their  infirmities  (udaoDv)  and  plagues  (juxcrrlrffov),  and  of  evil 
spirits,"  for  this  was  the  recognised  division  of  diseases  into 
chronic  and  acutey  while  from  both  demoniacal  possession  is 
carefully  distinguished. 

Again,  a  comparison  of  the  accounts  of  the  demoniac  at 
Gadara  will  confirm  our  assurance  of  Luke's  being  a  medical 
hand.  For  he  mentions  that  the  patient  had  been  ill  for  a 
long  time :  ttoXXoI?  ^ap  yfpovot,^  crvvrfprroKev  avrov ;  that  he 
wore  no  clothes,  which  was,  and  is  still,  a  sign  of  mania ;  and 
makes  more  emphatic  than  either  Matthew  or  Mark  does  the 
fact  that  the  poor  man  made  his  dwelling  among  the  tombs 
(Matt.  viii.  24-34 ;  Mark  v.  1-21 ;  Luke  viii.  26-40). 

We  may  also  discern  a  touch  of  fuller  knowledge  when 
Luke  speaks  about  the  woman's  issue  of  blood  being  stanched 
(iarrrj,  Luke  viii.  44  ;  cf.  Matt.  ix.  22  and  Mark  v.  29).  It 
appears  that  lardvoA  is  the  usual  medical  word  for  the  stop- 
page of  the  discharges  which  are  here  referred  to. 

Another  interesting  suggestion  has  been  made  about  Luke's 
notice  of  this  miracle,  although  it  has  escaped  Dr.  Hobart's 
observation,  and  this  is  the  professional  etiquette  which  he  here 
exhibits  as  contrasted  with  the  account  iu  Mark.  Mark 
declares  that  the  poor  patient  ''had  suffered  many  things 
of  many  physicians,  and  had  spent  all  that  she  had, 
and  was  nothing  bettered,  but  rather  grew  worse  " — a  very 
serious  indictment  against  the  doctors!  Mark's  idea  evi- 
dently was,  that  she  had  spent  her  money  and  got  less  than 
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nothing  in  return.  Luke  puts  it  with  professional  delicacy 
when  he  says  that  she  "had  spent  all  her  living  upon 
physicians,  neither  could  be  healed  of  any."  He  gives  his 
brethren  credit  for  having  done  their  best,  and  though  they  had 
not  healed  her,  he  does  not  say  that  they  had  harmed  her. 
This  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  striking  evidences  of  Luke's 
professional  turn,  and  the  etiquette  which  should  characterise 
the  members  of  such  a  noble  profession. 

A  comparison  of  the  accounts  of  the  healing  of  the 
demoniac  child  (Matt.  xvii.  14-21 ;  Mark  ix.  14-29  ;  and  Luke 
ix.  37-43)  will  lead  us  to  the  same  conclusion.  Of  the  three, 
Mark's  account  is  the  most  vigorous  and  lengthy,  while  Luke's 
is  the  shortest.  But  it  is  the  calm  account  of  the  practised 
hand,  who  uses  the  exact  terms  to  describe  the  case.  Luke 
represents  the  father  as  asking  the  Lord  to  look  upon  his  child 
{eirifi\£y^ov) — the  technical  term  for  a  medical  examination ; 
he  represents  the  patient  as  suddenly  crying  out  (efat^i^i^v 
Kpd^et),  the  medical  term  for  describing  such  a  paroxysm; 
and  that  the  spasm  only  very  gradually  subsided  (jidyi^ 
diroxo^pel — "with  difficulty  departeth").  Hence  we  see  the 
professional  hand  in  the  short  but  pithy  account  of  the  case. 

In  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  (Luke  x.  29-37)^ 
moreover,  we  have  such  an  account  as  a  physician  would  have 
written.  His  description  of  the  poor  man  as  "half-dead" 
{fIfuOavfj),  and  of  the  Samaritan  as  "  binding  up  his  wounds, 
pouring  in  oil  and  wine,"  and  of  "  taking  care  of  him  at  the 
inn,"  contains  just  such  terms  as  the  medical  writers  in  such 
cases  employ.  "  This  parable,"  says  Dr.  Hobart,  "  is  peculiar  to 
St.  Luke,  and  from  the  incidents  described  in  it,  was  one  most 
likely  to  be  recorded  by  him ;  he  may  himself  have  attended 
in  his  professional  practice  on  travellers  in  a  similar  case,  for 
we  find  from  a  passage  in  Galen  that  it  was  not  imusual  for 
persons  when  seized  with  illness  on  a  journey  to  take  refuge 
in  inns."  It  has  in  fact  all  the  aspect  of  a  case  carefully 
reported  by  a  professional  man. 

Passing  onwards  we  find  in  chap.  xiii.  11-13  the  account  of 
an  interesting  case  of  healing,  which  "  the  beloved  physician  " 
relates  in  technical  language.  The  patient  had  evidently 
"  curvature  of  the  spine,"  as  Luke  uses  the  term  ava/ev^ai, 
about  her  inability  to  lift  up  herself,  which  is  employed  by 
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Galen  in  speaking  of  straightening  the  vertebrse  of  the  spine. 
Luke  also  uses  the  technical  term  dvoXveiv  to  indicate  her 
release  from  the  infirmity.  And  as  Dr.  Hobart  says :  "  In 
addition  to  the  medical  words  used  in  describing  this  miracle, 
there  are  traces  of  medical  writing.  After  mentioning  the 
length  of  time  the  woman  laboured  under  this  infirmity,  St. 
Luke  states  the  several  stages  in  the  process  of  recovery — 
first,  the  relaxing  of  the  contracted  muscles  of  the  chest 
{diroXeKvaai) ;  and  as  this  of  itself  would  not  have  been 
sufiSicient  to  give  her  an  erect  posture,  on  account  of  the 
stifTening  of  the  muscles  through  so  many  years,  the  second 
part  of  the  operation  is  described  by  (avop0<a0ri)  the  removal 
of  the  curvature,  and  strength  to  stand  erect. 

We  find  again  in  Luke  xvi.  21  regular  medical  terms  em- 
ployed in  the  expressions  about  poor  Lazanis,  that  he  was  "  full 
of  sores "  (iJX/eew/icVov),  and  that  the  dogs  "  licked  his  sores  " 
{ra  eXjcij  avrov) ;  in  chap.  xvii.  11-19,  again,  about  the  cleansing 
and  healing  of  the  ten  lepers,  we  have  the  recognised  terms 
€icaOapl<r0vjaap  and  IdOrj  employed. 

In  the  command  of  Jesus  that  Bartimeus  should  be  brought 
unto  him  (axO-fji/cu  irpo^:  avrov,  Luke  xviii.  40)  may  also  be 
found  traces  of  medical  usage. 

We  have  also  indications  of  the  medical  mind  in  what  Luke 
relates  about  our  Lord's  agony  in  Gethsemane,  how  "  his  sweat 
was  as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood  falling  down  to  the  ground," 
a  fact  which  "  the  beloved  physician "  alone  records.  He  is 
also  singular  in  his  story  about  the  healing  of  Malchus'  ear  by 
the  touch  of  Jesus  (xxii.  50),  a  fact  which  must  have  appeared 
most  extraordinary  to  a  medical  mind.  As  Dr.  Hobart  suggests, 
''  St  Luke  in  his  medical  practice  had  never  seen  the  restora- 
tive of  an  amputated  member  of  the  body."  It  is  Luke  again 
who  gives  us  our  Lord's  address  to  Jerusalem's  weeping 
daughters,  with  the  reference  which  a  physician  could  handle 
so  well  (xxiii.  28,  29).  It  is  he  again  who  gives  us  such  a 
hopeful  account  of  the  conversion  of  the  dying  robber,  lingering 
so  tenderly,  as  a  loving  physician  would,  over  the  facts  about 
the  last  moments  of  the  dead  (xxiii  40-43).  It  is  he  also  who 
gives  us  the  last  words  of  Jesus,  "  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  com- 
mend my  spirit "  (xxiiL  46) ;  and  tells  us  of  the  past-fnartem 
preparations   by  the  women   of   the  spices    and  ointments 
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(xxiii.  56).  It  is  again  "  the  beloved  physician  "  who  gives  us 
the  proofs  of  our  Lord's  resurrection  in  the  most  striking  fashion, 
speaking  expressly  of  His  "  flesh  and  bones  "  as  resumed  again 
in  the  resurrection  body  (xxiv.  39).^ 

We  may  also  mention  another  characteristic  of  the  third 
evangelist  He  is  the  ^psychologist  of  the  group.  Now  the 
close  affinity  between  the  knowledge  of  medicine  and  the  know- 
ledge of  mind  has  been  often  observed.  In  his  beautiful  paper 
upon  Locke  arid  Sydenham,  Dr.  John  Brown  emphasizes  this 
fact,  and  reminds  us  that  "  Hartley,  Mackintosh,  and  Brown 
were  physicians ;  and  we  know  that  medicine  was  a  favourite 
subject  with  Socrates,  Aristotle,  Bacon,  Descartes,  Berkeley,  and 
Sir  William  Hamilton."^  Now  we  find  psychological  traits  in 
several  of  Luke's  characters.  To  quote  from  Bishop  Alexander 
upon  this  point : — 

'*  The  most  delicate  psychological  skill  St.  Luke  certainly  possessed.  I 
might  refer  you  to  the  perplexity  of  Herod  about  our  Lord  ;  to  the  exquisite 
peoetratiDg  satire  in  those  touches  preserved  bj  this  evangelist — '  He  that 
shewed  mercy' on  him/  because  the  lawyer  would  not  pronounce  the  Samari- 
tan's hated  name,  and  'The  Pharisee  prayed  thus  with  himself'  when  there 
was  no  prayer  ;  to  the  delineation  of  Zaccheus ;  to  Pilate  and  Herod  making 
friends  together ;  to  the  disciples  believing  not  for  joy,  and  wondering,  and 
returning  to  Jerusalem  with  great  joy  after  their  Lord  had  left  theuL  I 
might  refer  to  the  way  in  which  he  binds  his  materials  together  by  an  idea, 
as  in  the  incident  about  Mary  and  Martha,  which  immediately  follows  the 
parable  of  the  Crood  Samaritan,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  picture  of 
the  Christian  life ;  and  in  the  passage  at  the  close  of  the  ninth  chapter, 
where  we  have  three  different  natures  dealt  with  by  Jesus.  He  loves,  too, 
to  tell  what  women  did  for  Jesus.  I  need  only  mention  the  names  of  Elisa- 
beth, of  the  Virgin  Mother,  of  the  woman  who  was  a  sinner,  of  Maiy 
Magdalene  and  others  who  ministered  unto  Him  of  their  substance,  of 
Martha  and  Mary,  of  the  weeping  daughters  of  Jerusalem.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  said,  without  irreverence,  that  this  psychological  skill  finds  its  highest 
application  in  writing  of  the  sacred  humanity  of  our  Lord,"  etc.' 


^  Dr.  Westcott,  in  his  work  upon  the  Gospels,  brings  out  the  fact  that 
the  only  miracle  of  healing  omitted  by  Luke,  and  recorded  by  Matthew  and 
Mark,  is  the  core  of  the  Syrophenician  woman's  daughter,  while  he  gives 
in  addition  the  raising  of  the  widow's  son  at  Nain,  the  cure  of  the  woman 
with  the  spirit  of  infirmity,  the  cure  of  the  man  with  the  dropsy,  the 
cleansing  of  the  ten  lepers,  and  the  healing  of  Malchus.  In  Acts  he  gives 
an  additional  series.  Re  is  therefore  the  historian  of  the  healings  of 
Christianity  par  excellence, 

•  Hora  Suh9eciv(B,  tU  ntpra,  p.  7. 

'  The  Leading  Ideas  of  tlie  Gospels,  pp.  95,  96. 
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Such  was  the  work  undertaken  by  "  the  beloved  physician " 
during  his  leisure  at  Philippi  or  Csesarea.  If  the  work  was  under- 
taken at  Gsesarea,  he  would,  M.  Sabatier  suggests,  have  deacon 
Philip  and  his  four  daughters  to  consult  upon  the  whole  sub- 
ject, in  addition  to  facilities  of  other  kinds.  And  it  is  a  noble 
production,  done  with  care  and  literary  beauty,  beginning  with 
songs  and  ending  with  praises ;  the  Gospel  of  widest  sympathies 
and  of  most  conciliatory  spirit  Jesus  as  Samour  of  the  vjorld 
has  had  his  most  beautiful  portrait  painted  by  Luke,  in  woids 
such  as  we  might  expect  from  a  tender-hearted  physician. 

But  afber  his  seven  years'  sojourn  at  Philippi,  Luke  receives 
a  visit  from  the  apostle.  It  is  clear,  from  statements  in  the 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  that  before  this  Paul  had 
been  on  the  very  verge  of  the  grave.  Thus  he  says,  "  For  we 
would  not,  brethren,  have  you  ignorant  of  our  trouble  {vvip 
T7J<:  OXiy^ay;  rjiiSiv)  which  came  to  us  in  Asia,  that  we  were 
pressed  out  of  measure,  above  strength,  insomuch  that  we 
despaired  even  of  life  (cS<rr€  e^airoprfdfji/ai  iifia^  kcu  tov  l^^v) ; 
but  we  had  the  sentence  of  death  in  ourselves  (oXXa  ovroi  a 
eavroh  to  airoKpifJM  rod  Oavdrou  €<r)(rfKafi€v),  that  we  should 
not  trust  in  ourselves,  but  in  God,  who  raiseth  the  dead :  who 
delivered  us  from  so  great  a  death,  and  doth  deliver ;  in  whom 
we  trust  that  he  will  yet  deliver  us"  (2  Gor.  L  8-10).  After 
this  most  serious  sickness,  then,  he  seeks  "  the  beloved  physi- 
cian "  once  again,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  they  kept  together 
to  the  last.  The  apostle's  health  seems  to  have  been  so  un- 
certain, and  Luke's  attachment  to  him  so  great,  that  the  apostle 
is  waited  on  by  this  Christian  physician  during  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  coming  years,  and  has  the  benefit  of  his  advice. 
When  Demas,  who  is  mentioned  along  with  Luke  among  the 
"  fellow-workers  "  (awepyoi)  with  Paul  (Phile.  24),  forsakes  the 
apostle  through  love  of  this  present  world,  "  Luke,  the  beloved 
physician,"  remains  true  to  his  trust,  and  is  ready  to  wait  with 
him  to  the  end  (2  Tim  iv.  10,  11). 

Now  we  can  understand  that  these  true  yoke-fellows,  Paul 
and  Luke,  in  their  long  sojourn  together  at  Jerusalem,  at 
Caesarea,  and  at  Kome,  must  have  fallen  into  similar  literaiy 
habits.  Luke,  we  may  be  sure,  was  not  idle  while  Paul  was 
engaged  upon  his  Epistles.  He  may  have  been  his  penman 
during  some  of  his  dictations.     The  literary  instinct,  at  all 
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events,  dwelt  in  both  the  learned  Jew  and  the  able  Greek. 
And  now  we  must  try  briefly  to  estimate  the  second  work  of 
"  the  beloved  physician,"  composed  while  he  was  in  the  society 
of  the  apostle,  and  perhaps  at  intervals,  as  the  materials 
accumulated. 

The  Acts  of  tlie  Apostles  constitute,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
second  volume  of  a  continuous  work.  The  Gospel  contained  an 
account  of  all  that  Jesus  began  both  to  do  and  teach ;  and 
this  book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  contains  an  account  of 
the  continuation  of  the  Lord's  work.  In  it  the  "  Saviour"  has 
become  the  "  Prince/'  and,  as  risen  and  reigning  Lord,  He  does 
everything  worth  doing  in  the  Church.  It  is  the  Lord  who 
heals  diseases ;  it  is  the  Lord  who  adds  members  daily  to  His 
Church  (cf.  Acts  iL  36,  47,  etc.).  But  while  Jesus,  as  already 
observed,  is  the  great  hero,  Peter  and  Paul  are  his  minor  heroes. 
We  can  easily  understand  how  agreeable  to  Paul  must  have 
been  Luke's  generous  treatment  of  Peter.  In  both  the  Gospel 
and  the  Acts  Peter's  faults  fall  into  the  shade,  and  his  virtues 
are  duly  exalted. 

Now,  in  glancing  over  this  history,  we  find  such  facts  as  the 
following  narrated,  all  of  which  would  necessarily  have  great 
interest  for  a  medical  mind : — the  healing  of  the  lame  man  at  the 
gate  of  the  temple  (iii.  1-8) ;  the  death  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira 
(v.  5,  6) ;  the  restoration  of  Saul's  sight  (ix.  17-19) ;  the  healing 
of  palsied  Eneas  (ix.  33) ;  the  raising  of  Tabitha  to  life  (ix.  40, 
41) ;  the  trance  of  Peter  (x.  10) ;  the  death  of  Herod  (xii  21, 
23);  the  striking  of  Elymas  the  sorcerer  blind  (xiii.  11) ;  the 
healing  of  the  lame  man  at  Lystra  (xiv.  8-10) ;  the  cure  of 
diseases  at  Ephesus  (xix.  11,  12)  ;  the  raising  of  Eutychus  to 
life  (xx.  8,  9) ;  the  shaking  off  of  the  viper  from  the  hand  of 
Paul  (xxviii.  3-6) ;  and  the  healing  of  the  father  of  Publius 
(xxviii.  8).  Now,  in  every  one  of  these  cases,  as  Dr.  Hobart 
shows  with  admirable  patience,  the  writer  uses  just  such  terms 
as  we  would  expect  from  a  medical  man.  We  cannot  refer 
seriatim  to  all  these  instances,  but  will  content  ourselves  with 
taking  the  one  referring  to  his  patient,  Paul  himself.  We  have 
already  stated  how  likely  the  view  is  that  Paul's  *'  thorn  in  the 
flesh  "  consisted  in  weak  eyes.  Luke,  in  his  narrative  in  chap, 
ix.,  gives  to  us  just  such  full  detaUs  as  we  would  expect  from 
a  physician  interested  in  the  results  professionally.     He  tells 
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us  of  the  dazzling,  blinding  light  which  overwhelmed  the 
persecutor ;  he  tells  us  how  he  became  conscious  of  his  blind- 
ness ;  then  of  his  solitude  and  fststing  and  prayer  in  his  lodging 
in  the  street  called  Straight ;  then  of  the  visit  of  Ananias ;  and 
then  he  tells  us  most  minutely  how,  immediately  on  Ananias 
pronouncing  the  message  of  Jesus,  "  there  fell  (aireireaov)  from 
his  eyes  as  it  had  been  scales  {axrel  Xeir/Sev),  and  he  received 
sight  forthwith,  and  arose,  and  was  baptized.  And  when  he 
had  received  meat,  he  was  strengthened  (o^/cr^t/a-ev)."  Dr. 
Hobart  says  of  this  account : — 

*^  We  have  two  other  accounts  of  his  conversion  from  St.  Paul  himself,  in 
oue  of  which  (ch.  xxvi.)  he  does  not  mention  his  blindness  ;  in  the  other 
(ch.  xxii.)  he  mentions  the  blindness  and  his  recovery  of  sight,  but  not  the 
particular  circumstances  attending  it  recorded  here.  He  merely  says : 
'  And  one  Ananias  came  unto  me,  and  stood,  and  said  unto  me,  Brother 
Saul,  receive  thy  sight  And  the  same  hour  I  looked  up  upon  him.'  St. 
Luke,  however,  records  in  additioli  the  circumstances  which  would  obviously 
interest  a  physician ;  and  in  doing  so  he  uses  strictly  medical  terms, 
afroirtirrf (v  is  used  of  the  falling  off  of  scales  from  the  cuticle  and  particles 
from  diseased  parts  of  the  body  or  bones,  etc. ;  and  in  one  instance,  by 
Hippocrates,  of  the  scab,  caused  by  burning,  in  a  medical  operation,  from 
the  eyelid ;  and  Xffrcff  is  the  medical  term  for  the  particles  or  scaly  sub- 
stances thrown  off  from  the  body  ;  it  and  diroiriirrf  ly  are  met  with  in  con- 
junction." 

And  he  follows  this  up  by  appropriate  quotations  from  his 
medical  authorities. 

Two  additional  instances  of  an  incidental  character  may  be 
culled  from  Dr.  Hobart's  book.  The  first  is  where  Luke  relates 
the  words  of  Festus  to  Agrippa,  and  uses  the  word  Bidr/vtaaiv 
(Acts  XXV.  21)  :  "  But  when  Paul  had  appealed  to  be  reserved 
to  the  hearing  of  Augustus,  I  commanded  him  to  be  kept  till  I 
might  send  him  to  Caesar."  Our  author  says  :  "  St  Luke  alone 
uses  the  words  Biaywoai^  and  BtaryivaxTKeiv,  both  of  which  were 
technical  medical  terms,  implying,  the  former,  the  art  of  dis- 
tinguishing disease ;  the  latter,  to  make  this  diagnosis."  The 
second  instance  is  from  the  next  chapter  (xxvi.  5) :  "  Which 
knew  me  from  the  beginning"  {irpoyivtoaKovre:  fjue  avoDdev), 
where  we  have  prognosis  brought  under  our  notice.  ''By 
medical  prognosis,"  says  our  author,  "  was  understood  the 
power  of  foreseeing  and  foretelling  what  will  take  place  in  the 
course  of  a  disease.  The  greatest  attention  was  paid  to  this 
part  of  medicine  by  ancient  physicians.     Hippocrates  has 
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written  two  works  on  the  subject — KxoaKoi  wpojucjcei^  and 

irpoyvma-Tucov.  Galen  has  a  commentaiy  on  the  latter,  and 
has  also  written  works,  irepl  irpoyvtaaeo}^ — irpoyvmariKa  irepX 
KaraxXia-eo}^ — Trpoyvaxri^  ireireipafievri  Koi  iravaXfjOrfi — irepl 
Tov  7rpoyivio<r/e€iP  and  irepl  irpayvtacefo^  a<f}vyfi&v,  as  well  as 
7r€pl  Buiyvoi)<T€(D^  <r<l>vyfia)v — and,  from  the  importance  attached 
to  this  branch  of  medical  science,  the  words  themselves  must 
have  been  in  constant  use  with  medical  men/' 

But  we  should  do  injustice  to  "  the  beloved  physician  "  were 
we  not  to  present  some  resumd  of  the  theological  bearings  of 
his  second  book.  Beuss,  among  others,  has  done  this  well  in 
his  Histoire,  already  cited.  But  we  prefer  to  give  an  extract 
from  the  excellent  book  of  Bernard  upon  Tlie  Progress  of  Doc^ 
trine  in  the  New  Testament,  Nowhere  known  to  us  is  the 
significance  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  put  more  pointedly. 

"  It  begins  at  Jerosalem,  it  ends  at  Rome.  Between  these  two  points 
questions  have  been  settled,  principles  carried  out,  and  divinelj  implanted 
tendencies  disclosed.  Especially  have  the  relations  of  the  gospel  to  Jew  and 
Gentile  been  fixed  for  ever.  We  see  how  all  the  story  progressively  minis- 
ters to  this  result.  First  Peter  presents  the  gospel  as  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy  and  completion  of  the  covenant  made  with  the  fathers.  Then  the 
HeUenist  element  seems  to  eclipse  the  Hebrew,  and  Stephen  rises  to  reason 
and  to  die.  A  large  space  is  therefore  given  to  the  speech,  which  sets  forth 
the  progressive  nature  of  the  dealings  of  God  with  Israel,  and  shows  the 
drift  of  that  current  of  thought  on  which  we  are  launched.  The  death  of 
Stephen  is  not  only  an  individual  martyrdom,  like  that  of  James,  so  briefly 
mentioned  afterwards  ;  it  is  a  great  crisis,  and  stands  as  such  in  the  narra- 
tive, with  a  clear  intimation  of  the  position  which  was  assumed  on  the  one 
side  and  rejected  on  the  other.  Straightway  the  gospel  spreads.  First 
Heb;rew,  then  Hellenist,  by  the  ministry  of  Philip  it  soon  becomes  Samari- 
tan, and  at  the  next  step  by  that  of  Peter  goes  in  to  men  uncircumdsed. 
In  the  story  of  Cornelius  we  have  a  detailed  statement  of  the  means  by 
which  the  Lord  manifested  His  will  that  the  Gentiles  should  hear  the  word 
and  believe.  Then  we  pass  from  the  side  of  Peter  to  that  of  the  new 
Apostle,  to  whom  the  carrying  out  of  this  principle  is  committed.  Antioch 
becomes  our  starting-point,  where  ^he  disciples  are  first  called  Christians. 
We  follow  the  steps  of  the  traveller,  and  see  far  and  wide  that  God  hath 
also  to  the  Gentiles  granted  repentance  unto  life.  Then  an  opposing  power 
is  felt  within  the  Church,  and  Christian  Judaism  asserts  that  there  is 
departure  from  the  original  scheme.  The  Council  meets,  and  by  testimonies 
of  Scripture  and  of  fact  infers  the  verdict  of  God,  and  issues  the  high  deci- 
sion :  '  It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us.'  Then,  and  not  till 
then,  Europe  is  entered,  and  the  great  centres  of  Greek  life  are  occupied  ; 
bat  stiU  in  every  place  does  the  Apostle  address  himself  first  to  the  Jews, 
and  everywhere  they  reject  and  persecute  him.    Finally,  he  returns  to  the 
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headquarters  of  the  nation,  and  presents  himself  there  with  erery  circum- 
stance of  conciliation,  but  claiming  his  place  in  the  covenant  and  as  a 
preacher  of  the  hope  of  IsraeL  The  scenes  and  speeches  of  that  crisis  are 
given  with  fulness,  because  they  define  the  position  of  the  Christianity 
which  St.  Paul  represents  towards  the  Jewish  system,  and  its  final  and 
furious  rejection  by  the  Jewish  people.  'Believing  all  things  which  are 
written  in  the  Law  and  in  the  Prophets,  and  having  committed  nothing 
against  the  people  or  customs  of  his  fathers,'  he  and  his  creed  are  forced 
from  their  proper  home.  On  it  as  well  as  on  him  the  Temple  doors  are  shut. 
Lastly,  before  the  Jews  at  Rome  he  closes  th^  long  struggle  with  the  per- 
oration furnished  him  by  prophecy  :  '  Well  spake  the  Holy  Ghost  by  Bsaias 
the  prophet  unto  our  fathers,  saying,  Go  unto  this  people,  and  say,  Heaiing 
ye  shall  hear,  and  shall  not  understand  ;  and  seeing  ye  shall  see,  and  not  per- 
ceive :  for  the  heart  of  this  people  is  waxed  gross,  and  their  ears  are  dull  of 
hearing,  and  their  eyes  have  they  closed  ;  lest  they  should  see  with  their 
eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears,  and  understand  with  their  heart,  and  should 
be  converted,  and  I  should  heal  them.  Be  it  known  therefore  unto  you, 
that  the  salvation  of  God  is  sent  unto  the  Gentiles,  and  that  they  will  hear 
it.'  Now,  let  no  man  think  that  the  rejection  of  Jews  and  admission  of 
Gentiles  were  the  only  result  of  this  long  history.  Another  result  has  been 
involved  in  it :  Christianity  itself  has  been  finally  drawn  out  of  Judaism, 
the  delicate  and  intricate  relations  of  the  two  systems  being  dealt  with  in 
such  a  way,  that  (so  to  speak)  the  texture  of  living  fibre  has  been  lifted 
unimpaired  out  of  its  former  covering,  leaving  behind  only  a  residuum  of 
what  was  temporary,  preparatory,  and  carnal.  In  fact,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Gospel  has  been  cleared  and  formed  ;  cleared  of  the  false  element  which  the 
existing  Judaism  would  have  infused  into  it,  and  formed  of  the  true 
elements  which  the  old  covenant  had  been  intended  to  prepare  for  its 
use."^ 

It  would  appear,  consequently,  that  "  the  beloved  physician," 
the  Josephus  of  Christianity,  has  performed  most  important 
service  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  only  author  in  the  IJew 
Testament  who  was  not  a  Jew,  he  has  contributed  to  the  eman- 
cipation of  Christian  truth  from  Judaism,  as  only  a  pupil  and 
companion  of  St.  Paul  could  have  done.  In  a  lai^e-hearted 
philanthropic  spirit  he  has  performed  his  part  and  earned  the 
gratitude  of  all  generations. 

It  has  been  thought  strange  that  he  should  break  off  his  his- 
tory so  abruptly.  Why  not  tell  us  about  the  end  of  the  great 
apostle  ?  Would  not  the  martyrdom  of  Paul  or  of  Peter  have 
been  as  hallowed  in  his  history  as  that  of  James  and  Stephen  ? 
But  it  would  not  have  suited  so  well  the  position  which  the 
work  now  occupies  in  the  New  Testament  canon.    It  has  been 

^  Rev.  T.  D.  Bernard*8  Progress  qf  Doctrine,  Third  Edition,  pp.  120-2. 
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thought  by  some  that  St  Luke  meditated  a  third  volume,  in 
which  the  additional  details  our  curiosity  craves  would  have 
been  given.  As  the  case  now  stands,  the  historical  introduc- 
tion to  the  Pauline  and  Petrine  Epistles  is  simply  perfect. 
Both  Peter  and  Paul  are  left  by  Luke  alive,  so  to  speak,  and 
busy.  The  last  glimpse  we  have  of  Peter  is  when  his  escape 
from  the  hands  of  Herod  causes  ''no  small  stir  among  the 
soldiers"  (xii  18).  The  brave  apostle  is  fleeing  to  some  wider 
field  of  usefulness  from  the  veiy  jaws  of  death.  The  last 
glimpse  we  get  of  Paul  is  as  he  preaches  with  all  freedom  in 
his  own  hired  house  in  £ome  (xxviii.  31).  This  prepares  us  for 
the  Epistles  of  Peter  from  Babylon,  and  of  Paul  from  so  many 
chief  cities,  including  Borne.  Luke,  as  historian,  is  a  most 
worthy  forerunner  of  the  apostolic  band  who,  by  their  Epistles 
and  Apocalypse,  were  to  do  so  much  to  edify  the  Church. 

And  we  cannot  conclude  without  suggesting  that  this  "  be- 
loved physician  "  must  have  endeared  himself  to  many  beside 
the  apostle.  He  was  a  living  link  between  religion  and  science. 
His  position  in  the  eTiiourage  of  the  apostle  prevented  any  false 
reliance  upon  miracle  as  if  it  were  ever  intended  to  minister 
to  selfishness,  or  conflict  with  the  ordinary  use  of  means.  He 
had  not  the  appliances,  and  consequently  could  not  have  the 
insight,  which  scientific  men  now  possess ;  but  we  have  reason 
to  believe,  from  his  two  important  literary  works,  that  he  was 
a  man  of  culture,  and  abreast  of  the  best  thought  of  his  time. 
His  analysis  of  the  evidence  and  verdict  in  favour  of  Christi- 
anity ought  to  have  some  weight  with  scientific  men  now.  His 
relation  to  the  Christian  faith  showed  that  it  courted  then,  just 
as  it  courts  now,  the  most  thorough  investigation.  Such  a 
work  as  that  we  have  had  under  review  ia  well  calculated  to 
show  that  the  Christian  faith  bore  critical  analysis  on  the  part 
of  a  man  of  science  at  the  first,  and  that  it  can  still  bear  the 
most  searching  criticism  which  either  sceptical  or  sympathetic 
minds  can  bring  to  it.  bob.  m'cheyi^  kdgab. 
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Art.  VI. — Tlie  Neio  HeWides  Mission  and  the  Polynesian 

Labour  Traffic. 

AT  the  Pan- Presbyterian  Council  in  Edinburgh  in  1877,  the 
Chairman  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  DuflF,  recommending, 
as  a  practical  outcome  of  the  meeting,  that  a  foreign  mission 
should  be  established  under  the  auspices  of  the  Alliance.  After 
adverting  to  certain  places  as  suitable  fields  for  such  operations, 
especially  Central  Africa,  he  named  the  New  Hebrides,  as  the 
locality  where  such  a  mission  might  be  established  with  the 
greatest  likelihood  of  success ;  all  the  more  as  a  Presbyterian 
Mission  existed  there  at  that  time.  No  action  was  taken  on 
Dr.  DufTs  proposal,  and  perhaps  the  work  is  carried  on  as 
well,  according  to  present  arrangements,  as  if  that  idea  had 
been  taken  up,  seeing  Dr.  Duff  did  not  live  to  work  it  out  him- 
self. Had  life  and  health  been  continued  to  Dr.  Duff,  and  had 
his  inspiring  genius  been  the  guiding  influence  of  the  move- 
ment, success  would  have  been  certain.  But,  although  the 
New  Hebrides  Mission  is  not  carried  on  according  to  Dr.  Duff's 
suggestion,  it  comes  the  nearest  to  his  idea  of  a  Catholic  Pres- 
byterian Mission  anywhere  to  be  found.  It  was  very  small  in 
its  beginnings,  and  did  not  promise  to  assume  any  great  dimen- 
sions. Thirty-five  years  ago  it  was  commenced  by  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Nova  Scotia,  originally  a  mission  from  the 
Secession  Church  in  Scotland.  Four  years  later  they  were 
joined  in  this  work  by  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Scotland.  Thus  two  of  the  least  of  the  thousands  of  Judah  led 
the  way  in  this  Mission.  But,  in  the  good  providence  of  God, 
without  any  ecclesiastical  diplomacy,  without  any  special 
efTorts,  it  has  come  to  take  a  conspicuous  place  among  the  great 
Protestant  missions  in  the  South  Seas.  The  two  Presbyterian 
Churches  in  New  Zealand,  the  six  Presbyterian  Churches  in 
Australia,  the  large  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  comprising  in  all 
no  fewer  than  two  thousand  congregations,  have  adopted  the 
New  Hebrides  Mission  as  their  own.  There  has  been  a  singu- 
lar conjunction  of  favourable  circumstances  in  connection  with 
this  Mission :  an  appeal  for  a  mission  vessel,  at  a  very  opportune 
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time,  enlisted  the  sympathy  and  support,  on  its  behalf,  of  all 
the  Presbyterian  Churches  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia.  Eight 
years  ago,  when  the  union  took  place  among  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  of  the  Dominion,  when  the  larger  Churches  in  Canada 
united  with  the  smaller  Churches  in  Nova  Scotia  interested  in 
the  support  of  the  New  Hebrides  Mission,  the  United  Churches 
cheerfully  and  heartily  adopted  the  Mission  as  their  own ;  and 
seven  years  ago,  when  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  and  the 
Beformed  Presbyterian  Church  amalgamated,  the  United 
Churches  resolved,  with  the  utmost  cordiality,  to  adopt  the 
New  Hebrides  Mission  as  their  own.  These  indications  of 
God's  providence  we  regard  as  in  the  highest  degree  reassuring, 
as  pointing  out  that  God  has  great  purposes  of  mercy  for  the 
poor  degraded  natives. 

The  New  Hebrides  forms  a  large  group  of  islands  in  Western 
Polynesia,  extending  from  300  to  400  miles  in  a  north-west 
direction,  from  20"*  to  IS"*  S.  lat.  They  lie  about  1000  miles 
north  of  New  Zealand,  about  the  same  distance  east  of  Queens- 
land, about  400  miles  west  of  Fiji,  and  about  160  miles 
north-east  of  New  Caledonia  and  the  Loyalty  Islands.  The 
population  is  estimated  at  from  70,000  to  100,000.  The  two 
great  races  inhabiting  the  South  Seas  are  the  Malay  Polynesian 
and  the  Papuan ;  the  former  of  Asiatic  origin,  the  latter  of 
African.  The  natives  of  the  New  Hebrides,  with  few  excep- 
tions, are  Papuans,  and  belong  to  the  Negro  or  African  type. 

Missionary  work  was  first  commenced  in  the  New  Hebrides 
by  the  agents  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  In  their  first 
operations  John  Williams  "  fell  a  sacrifice,  with  his  friend  Mr. 
Harris,  on  the  island  of  Eromanga,  to  the  cruelty  of  the  deluded 
heathen  inhabitants,  November  20th,  1839."  Our  Presbyterian 
Mission  was  commenced  by  the  Bev.  John  Geddie  in'  1848. 
The  London  Missionary  Society  afterwards  transferred  their 
interest  in  the  New  Hebrides  to  ns.  We  began  with  one 
ordained  missionary  and  his  wife.  Our  staff  now  consists  of 
fifteen  missionaries  and  their  wives  (one  of  the  number  is  a 
medical  missionary),  and  we  are  doing  our  utmost  to  raise  it 
to  twenty.  For  the  last  twenty  years  we  have  had  a  mission 
vessel,  the  Dayspring,  of  160  tons  burden.  We  are  expending 
annually  from  £5000  to  £6000  in  carrying  on  missionary  opera- 
tions on  this  group  of  islands ;  and  we  have  spent^  in  all,  up- 
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wards  of  £120,000.  The  field  presents  many  difficulties.  The 
climate  is  unhealthy ;  ague  is  more  or  less  prevalent  on  all  the 
islands ;  the  natives  are  low  and  degraded ;  society  is  lai'gely 
disintegrated ;  there  is  no  national  life ;  the  tribes  are  small, 
and  the  chiefs  have  little  power ;  every  tribe  is  at  war  with  its 
neighbour,  and  they  are  all  cannibals.  Their  speech  is  poly- 
glot Some  twenty  languages  are  spoken  in  the  group ;  every 
one  as  different  from  every  other  as  Latin  is  from  Greek,  or  as 
German  is  from  English.  But  we  are  steadily  advancing.  We 
have  rendered  life  and  property  comparatively  safe  over  one 
half  of  the  group,  and  our  missionaries  have  mastered,  more  or 
less  fully,  one  half  of  the  languages.  We  have  given  the 
natives  the  whole  Bible  in  one  language,  viz.  that  of  Aneityum, 
as  well  as  some  other  books,  for  which  they  have  paid  £1^00,  all 
of  this  sum  being  derived  from  the  sale  of  arrowroot,  which  they 
prepared,  and  which  was  sold  by  the  missionaries  for  this  pur- 
posa  We  have  given  them  an  alphabet  and  the  elements  of  a 
literature  in  other  nine  of  those  languages.  Our  missionaries 
have  translated,  and  the  British  and^  Foreign  Bible  Society  have 
printed,  several  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  in  seven  of  those  nine 
languages,  thus  bringing  them  so  far  within  the  comity  of 
Christianised  and  civilised  communities;  and  they  also  are 
paying  for  the  Scriptures  as  fast  as  they  receive  them.  We 
are  virtually  pledged  to  the  other  great  Societies  for  the  evan- 
gelisation of  the  New  Hebrides.  By  common  consent  this  field 
has  been  assigned  to  us,  and  we  have  undertaken,  the  Lord 
helping  us,  to  accomplish  the  work ;  and  it  seems  quite  practi- 
cable, supported  heartily  as  we  are  by  2000  Presbyterian  con- 
gregations. The  men  and  the  means  which  these  are  able  to 
supply  could  accomplish  tasks  tenfold  more  formidable  than 
this.  If  only  let  alone,  we  feel  confident  that,  with  the  blessing 
of  God,  we  could,  within  a  reasonable  time,  evangelise  the 
entire  population,  and  render  life  and  property  secure  over  the 
whole  group.  But  we  are  confronted  with  two  formidable  an- 
tagonists,— the  French  Government  and  the  so-called  Labour 
Traffic.  The  attitude  of  the  French  is  menacing.  It  has  been  so 
for  many  years ;  but  it  is  specially  menacing  at  the  present  time. 
They  are  threatening  to  annex  the  New  Hebrides  to  their  penal 
settlement  of  New  Caledonia.  We  dread  to  think  of  our  simple- 
minded  converts  being  t)rought  into  close  and  constant  contact 
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with  the  criminal  classes  of  France.  We  know  the  history  of 
the  French  in  Tahiti  for  the  last  forty  years,  and  in  New  Cale- 
donia and  the  Loyalty  Islands  for  the  last  twenty.  No  sooner 
had  they  taken  possession  of  the  Loyalty  Islands  than  they 
laid  such  restrictions  on  the  missionaries,  and  sanctioned  such 
persecutions  against  the  Protestant  converts,  as  all  but  ruined 
the  Mission.  Letters  written  by  those  on  the  spot  to  friends  in 
England,  giving  iletails  of  that  persecution,  found  their  way  into 
Germany  during  the  Franco-German  war ;  translations  of  these 
letters  were  largely  published  in  the  German  newspapers,  and 
supplied  unmistakeable  warning  to  German  Protestantism  as  to 
what  they  might  expect  from  Fi-ench  Popery,  if  the  tide  of  war 
should  turn  against  them,  and  thus  supplied  a  telling  motive 
to  the  Protestant  soldiery.  We  have  no  reason  to  think  that 
the  French  would  deal  better  with  us,  if  they  annexed  the  New 
Hebrides,  than  they  did  with  our  brethren  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society.  This  is  an  evil  we  have  good  grounds  for 
fearing.  But  there  is  another  evil  as  real  that  we  have  long  felt. 
For  twenty  years  we  have  been  harassed  with  the  Labour  Ttaffic. 
In  1862  a  fleet  of  slavers  from  Peru  commenced  a  raid  among 
the  eastern  islands,  and  especially  among  the  small  islands 
lying  along  the  line,  and  carried  off  some  thousands  of  the 
natives  to  work  in  the  Peruvian  minea  But  this  was  at  once 
stamped  out ;  the  Australian  colonists  raised  their  voices  against 
it  as  one  man.  The  French  men-of-war  on  the  Tahitian 
station  gave  chase  to  the  nefarious  slavers,  and  they  disap- 
peared once  and  for  ever.  In  1863  this  labour  traffic  began. 
For  twenty  years  or  so  before  that  time  it  had  been  carried  on 
to  a  limited  extent.  Mr.  B.  Boyd  had  taken  a  number  of 
natives  from  the  New  Hebrides  to  Boyd  Town  near  Table  Bay^ 
and  Captain  Paddon  and  others  had  employed  parties  of  natives 
to  collect  sandalwood  on  Eromanga,  but  it  was  not  till  the 
American  war  raised  the  value  of  cotton  to  such  fabulous 
prices,  that  Fiji,  Queensland,  and  New  Caledonia  became 
cotton-growing  countries,  and  the  demand  for  labour  became 
enormous.  When  pe£U^e  was  restored,  and  the  price  of  cotton 
fell,  the  planters  began  to  cultivate  sugar  instead  of  cotton,  and 
so  the  demand  for  labour  continued.  In  1863  Mr.  Bobert 
Towns  of  Sydney,  the  father  and  founder  of  the  Queensland 
labour  traffic,  sent  down  his  first  vessel  to  the  New  Hebrides, 
VOL.  xxxn.— KO.  cxxiv.  2  c 
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to  deport  natives  to  his  cotton  plantations.     At  this  point  of 
its  history,  the  traffic  was  all  meekness ;  its  voice  was  that  of 
a  lamb,  mild  and  gentle ;  the  labourers  were  engaged  for  six 
montlis  only ;  if  they  were  unwilling  to  return  home  at  the 
end  of  that  period,  they  would  be  allowed  to  remain  six 
months  longer.     By  and  by  the  term  of  service  was  extended 
from  one  year  to  three  years,  and  subsequently  to  five ;  and 
numbers  were  kept  much  longer.     When  Fiji  became  a  Crown 
colony,  Sir  Arthur  Gordon,  always  a  true  friend  to  the  native 
races,  sent  home  hundi*eds  of  natives,  many  of  whom  had  been 
detained  long  beyond  the  period  of  their  engagement.     Year 
after  year  the  traffic  increased;  all  the  rowdyism  of  the  colonies 
was  afloat  on  those  seas,  and  busily  employed  in  this  traffic. 
If  it  was  objected  that  the  white  men  could  not  speak  to  the 
natives,  and  the  natives  could  not  understand  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  they  were  said  to  have  made,  every  vessel  was  at 
once  provided  with  an  interpreter, — a  •*  Tanna  man."     Tanna 
was  the  great  emporium  for  interpreters.     One  would  have 
supposed   that  every  Tanna  man  was  another  ''  Admirable 
Grichton,"  that  he  could  speak  his  way  to  the  wall  of  China,  or 
that  he  knew  every  one  of  the  twenty  languages  spoken  in  the 
New  Hebrides.    Nothing  could  show  more  cleai*ly  the  fraudu- 
lent character  of  the  system  than  the  sham  of  the ''  Tanna 
man"  interpreter.     Force  and  fraud  became  more  and  more 
frequent,  outrages   on  the  one  hand,  and  retaliation  on  the 
other,  rapidly  increased,  till  the  one  culminated  in  the  horrible 
tragedy  on  board  the  Carl,  and  the  other  in  the  lamented 
death  of  Bishop  Patteson.     Boused  by  those  atrocities,  the 
Imperial  Parliament  passed  an  Act,  not  to  suppress  such  a 
traffic,  but  to  regulate  it, — this  Act   to  be   quoted   as  the 
*'  Kidnapping  Act,"  the  title  clearly  indicating  the  character  of 
the  evil  it  was  intended  to  remedy.     It  was  not  intended,  of 
course,  to  regulate  the  kidnapping,  but  it  was  expected  to 
transmute  these  kidnappers  into  humane,  honest,  and  honour- 
able  emigration  agents.       Yet,  strange  to  say,  all  this  time 
the  Queensland  authorities  were  pronouncing  the  traffic  to  be 
immaculate ;  everything  was  being  done  according  to  Act  of 
Parliament.     If  anything  was  wrong,  you  must  look  in  the 
direction  of  Fiji  or  New  Caledonia,  and  when  a  charge  of  the 
same  kind  was  hinted  at  in  those  quarters,  a  cry  was  imme- 
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diately  heard,  loud  and  indignant,  as  that  of  injured  innocence. 
From  the  very  beginning  our  missionaries  and  our  Mission 
Synod,  year  after  year,  proclaimed  the  character  and  the  doings 
of  the  traffic  to  the  Presbyterian  Churches  supporting  the 
Mission,  and  to  the  Colonial  and  Imperial  Governments.  A 
letter  from  one  of  our  missionaries,  the  Eev.  James  M'Nair  of 
Eromanga,  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Taylor,  M.P.. 
was  the  cause  of  the  evil  being  first  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  British  Parliament.  By  the  Act  above  refen*ed  to,  the 
Government  and  Parliament  of  Gi-eat  Britain  stamped  the 
Polynesian  labour  traffic,  during  the  first  ten  years  of  its 
existence,  as  being  largely  a  system  of  kidnapping,  and  this 
Act  was  passed  with  the  view  of  eliminating  that  element 
from  the  traffic.  To  secure  this  object  vessels  were  to  be 
licensed,  a  Government  agent  was  to  be  placed  on  board  of 
every  vessel  to  see  that  all  the  immigrants  came  willingly,  and 
that  they  all  understood  fully  the  terms  of  agreement,  and  that 
every  regulation  was  carried  out  as  appointed  by  Government. 
In  addition  to  this,  a  small  man-of-war  has  been  stationed  on 
every  group,  as  an  ocean  police,  to  watch  the  doings  of  the 
traffic  We  have  had  another  ten  years  of  the  traffic  under 
this  reformed  phase,  and  what  has  been  the  result?  The 
outrageous  buccaneering  character  of  the  traffic  has  disappeared, 
but  there  is  a  very  wide  consensus  of  opinion  to  the  effect 
that  the  spirit  of  the  Kidnapping  Act  has  been  largely  evaded. 
In  the  mission  field,  in  the  colonies,  and  in  the  public  press 
at  home,  a  strong  belief  is  expressed  that  the  essence  of  slavery 
and  the  slave-trade  is  still  to  be  found  in  this  labour  traffic ; 
that  the  natives  are  taken  away,  as  Lord  Derby  has  formulated 
the  expression,  either  by  force  or  by  representations  that  actu- 
ally amount  to  fraud. 

Our  Mission  urges,  not  tfie  further  regulation  of  the  traffic, 
which  twenty  years'  experience  has  shown  to  be  thoroughly 
vicious  in  principle,  but  its  complete  suppression.  We  ui-ge  this 
on  three  grounds: — 1st,  The  injury  it  is  doing  to  missions; 
2d,  The  evil  results  to  the  natives  in  the  depopulation  of  the 
islands ;  and  3d,  The  loss  of  life  by  violence,  both  native  and 
European,  to  which  it  is  continually  leading.  We  hear  much, 
in  these  times  of  vested  interests,  of  their  sacred  and  inalien- 
able character,  of  the  right  of  compensation  when  they  are 
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invaded  or  affected  iu  any  way.     Now,  if  there  are  any  vested 
rights  our   Mission    certainly   possesses   them  in  the  New 
Hebrides.     We  have  invested  £120,000  to  begin  with.     Our 
claims  go  back  for  more  than  forty  years.    But  we  have  in- 
vested life  as  well  as  money.      Let  us  take  the  history  of 
Eromanga,  an  island  that  unhappily  has  a  world-wide  reputa- 
tion.   On  the  second  day  after  missionary  operations  had  been 
commenced  on  the  New  Hebrides,  John  Williams  and  Mr. 
Harris,  as  we  have  said,  laid  down  their  lives  as  martyrs  on 
Eromanga.     Twenty-two  years  later  the  Eev.  G.  N.  Gordon 
and   his  wife  were  martyred,  and   ten  years  afterwards   his 
brother,  the  Eev.  J.  D.  Gordon,  fell  beneath  the  tomahawk  of 
the  savage.  Before  this  last  martyrdom,  the  Kev.  James  M'Nair, 
a  man  of  an  eminently  missionary  spirit,  succumbed  to  fever 
and  ague,  the  disease  of  the  island,  and  died.    At  this  juncture 
the  Bev.  H.  A.  Bobertson,  with  his  beautiful,  accomplished, 
excellent,  and  heroic  young  wife,  arrived  from  Nova  Scotia, 
and,  of  their  own  free  choice,  they  were  settled  on  blood-stained 
Eromanga,  in   1871.      They  took  their  lives  in  their  hand. 
Often  were  they  in  imminent  peril  from  the  savage  heathen. 
Often  for  weeks  the  Christian  natives  watched  their  house 
day  and  night,  lest  they  should  be  murdered  by  the  heathen  ; 
but  they  wrought  on  till  Eromanga  has   become  virtually 
Christian.   Mr.  Bobertson  entered  fully  into  the  spirit  and  aims 
of  his  martyred  predece^ssors ;  he  gathered  up*  and  utilised  the 
result  of  their  labours,  he  followed  out  their  plans,  and  worked 
upon  their  lines  ;  from  Dillon's  Bay  as  a  centre  he  opened  up 
stations  and  sent  out  native  agents  on  both  sides  of  the  island, 
tiU,  about  four  years  ago,  these  agencies  met  at  Cook's  Bay, 
on  the  other  end  of  the  island,  forty  miles  distant.     His  heart 
was  delighted  when,  after  years  of  danger  and  difficulty,  he 
had  completed  his  organisation,  anSi  placed  a  chain  of  schools, 
stations,  and  native  agents  round  the  island.     But  what  was 
his  disappointment  when,  some  months  afterwards,  he  returned 
to  Cook's  Bay,  one  of  his  most  important  stations,  and  found 
the  school  closed  and  worship  discontinued.    A  labour  vessel 
had  called  in,  and  both  the  teacher  and  every  young  and  able- 
bodied  man  had  been  induced  to  go  on  board,  to  proceed  to 
Queensland,  or  Fiji,  or  wherever  else  the  vessel  was  going, 
to  :be  sold  for  £6  sterling   a  head,  ostensibly  as  x^i^&ge* 
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money  for  the  immigrants.  No  doubt  in  this  case  both 
captain  and  agent  would  present  a  clean  bill  at  the  Immigra- 
tion OiSce ;  the  agent  would  testify  that  the  immigrants  had 
all  shipped  of  their  own  free  will,  and  had  all  perfectly  under- 
stood the  terms  of  the  contract,  although  neither  captain  nor 
agent  undei*stood  a  word  of  Eromangan.  A  few  words  of 
pigeon-English  picked  up  by  some  one  of  the  natives  was  a 
sufficient  medium  for  settling  all  the  terms  of  engagement ! 
But  let  us  see  how  the  matter  was  looked  at  by  the  mis- 
sionary. Happily  we  have  not  here  to  draw  upon  our  imagi- 
nation, we  have  it  expressed  in  his  own  words,  in  a  letter 
published  in  The  Preshyterian  Record  for  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  for  April  1880  : — 

"  To  many  of  those  young  men,  especially  to  those  who  were  brought  out 
of  heathen  darkness  by  means  of  our  labours,  I  am  deeply  attached  ;  and 
were  it  not  for  those  wretched  slavers  our  hearts  would  be  greatly  cheered 
among  them.  But,  oh !  these  so-called  labour  vessels  (7)  are  an  immense 
curse  and  drawback.  May  this  miserable  traffic  soon  be  abolished !  Within 
the  past  four  months  these  fishers  of  nien  have  taken  away  more  than  a 
hundred  of  my  promising  young  men  and  lads,  including  one  teacher  ! ! ! 
That  is,  they  have  bought  them  with  muskets,  axes,  knives,  calico,  etc., 
paid  for  them  on  the  spot !  Christian  friends,  this  is  a  vile  traffic,  and  I 
am  hencefurwKrd  its  decided  and  open  enemy.  What  use,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  is  there  in  my  Church  paying  me  a  balary  simply  to  bring  this  people 
out  of  heathen  darkness,  if  it  is  only  for  this  world  ? — only  to  make  them 
better  servants — for  whom  ? — for  those  who  have  fio  interest  in  them  beyond 
what  they  can  get  out  of  them." 

Those  words  are  the  utterances  of  a  heart,  as  we  can  see, 
rent  with  anguish.  But  this  is  not  a  solitary  case.  It  is 
within  our  own  knowledge  that  similar  things  have  been  done 
again,  and  again,  and  again,  on  Eromanga.  Furthermore,  there 
is  not  a  mission  station  on  the  New  Hebrides  fram  which 
some,  in  many  cases  a  large  number,  of  their  most  promising 
natives  have  not  been  taken  away  in  a  similar  manner.  None 
can  deny  that  we  have  invested  a  laige  amount  of  blood  and 
treasure  on  Eromanga ;  we  have  acquired  a  vast  amount  of 
valuable  knowledge,  we  have  gained  a  great  amount  of  im- 
portant influence,  and  we  have  obtained  a  great  deal  of  useful 
experience,  all  of  which  we  are  turning  to  account  for  the 
Christianising,  the  enlightening,  and  the  civilising  of  the  poor 
degraded  natives.  But  we  have  no  Act  of  Parliament  to  protect 
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our  vested  interests.  We  cannot  sell  those  investments,  and 
unless  we  are  allowed  to  utilise  them,  and  work  them  out  in 
our  own  way,  they  are  lost  to  us  and  to  the  world  for  ever. 
We  are  providing  for  the  natives  religious  and  secular  instruc- 
tion, but  when  they  are  taken  away,  their  seats  in  the  churches 
and  in  the  schools  are  left  empty,  and,  so  far  as  they  are 
concerned,  our  agencies  become  a  needless  expenditure :  the 
natives  go  where  nobody  can  speak  to  them,  and  they  can 
speak  to  nobody,  and  henceforward  their  progress  ceases.  We 
are  quietly  and  peacefully  carrying  on  our  work ;  we  are 
molesting  nobody  in  Queensland  or  elsewhere  ;  and  what  moral 
right  has  the  Government  of  Fiji  or  Queensland  to  license  the 
rowdyism  of  their  respective  populations  to  come  down  and 
prowl  about  and  plunder  our  Mission  of  its  most  valued 
property,  and  carry  into  captivity  the  poor  defenceless  inhabi- 
tants of  those  islands,  in  order  that  their  thews  and  sinews 
may  be  transmuted  into  Colonial  gold,  careless  as  to  the  fate 
of  their  aged  parents  or  their  young  and  helpless  children  left 
behind  on  the  islands  ?  I  shall  give  just  another  example 
of  the  way  in  which  recruiting  for  labourers  is  carried  on  in 
the  New  Hebrides.  It  is  supplied  by  the  journal  of  one  of 
our  missionai'ies,  written  about  the  middle  of  last  year.  He 
saw  it  from  the  deck  of  the  Dayspi^ng,  The  labour  vessel 
was  lying  in  the  offing,  and  two  boats  were  sent  into  the  bay. 
One  of  them,  manned  chiefly  by  natives,  it  may  be  from  Tanna 
or  the  Loyalty  Islands,  goes  close  in  to  the  shote  to  engage 
natives,  the  other  lies  some  distance  off',  so  as  to  cover  the 
other  boat,  and  so  as  to  be  able  to  sweep  the  beach,  if  neces- 
sary, with  rifles,  or  shoot  down  any  troublesome  native. 
The  natives,  knowing  these  arrangements,  are  in  general  on 
their  good  behaviour ;  but  at  times  misunderstandings  occur 
and  collisions  take  place.  At  this  veiy  island,  not  long  ago, 
an  old  man,  the  chief  of  the  place,  interfered  to  prevent  his 
son,  a  young  man,  from  going  away  in  a  labour  vessel,  and 
was  shot  dead  by  those  in  charge  of  the  boats ;  and  this,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  was  followed  by  a  massacre.  Is  this  free 
emigration  ?  In  this  country  there  ai*e  Government  agents  to 
see  that  every  emigrant  gets  fair  play,  and  as  soon  as  he  lands 
in  Canada,  or  elsewhere,  he  is  met  by  another,  to  see  that  all 
contracts  have  been  fulfilled  ;  and  even  this  is  not  considered 
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sufficient,  for  it  is  now  proposed  to  have  Qovernment  agents  ou 
board  ship,  as  well  as  at  both  ends  of  the  voyage,  to  see 
that  full  justice  is  done  to  the  emigrants  during  the  few  days 
or  the  few  weeks  occupied  by  the  voyage.  And  all  this  for 
emigrants  who  know  every  word  that  is  spoken  to  them,  who 
know  what  their  rights  are,  and,  if  wronged,  or  supposed  to  be 
wronged,  know  how,  and  where,  and  when  to  apply  for  redress. 
It  is  totally  different  with  our  native  emigrants.  In  Queens- 
land, it  is  true,  there  is  a  Groverument  agent  to  look  after 
them,  but  he  does  not  know  a  word  of  their  language,  and  they 
do  not  know  a  word  of  his.  On  board  the  vessels  at  the 
islands  there  is  another  Government  agent,  who  is  equally 
ignorant  of  their  language,  and  they  of  his,  and  as  this  agent  is 
under  the  strongest  temptation  to  make  matters  smooth  for  the 
captain  and  the  owners,  the  poor  natives  have  no  security 
against  either  force  or  fraud. 

But  although  the  natives  were  ever  so  willing  to  go  to 
Queensland  and  other  places,  we  urge  the  complete  suppression 
of  the  labour  traffic,  because  it  is  fast  depopulating  the  islands 
and  exterminating  the  natives.  Let  the  present  state  of  things 
go  on,  and  in  a  comparatively  shoit  period  of  time  those  lovely 
islands  will  be  uninhabited  wastes.  In  Tasmania  the  native 
race  is  extinct  In  Victoria  there  are  only  a  few  hundreds  left. 
In  New  South  Wales  they  are  now  only  a  remnant.  Over  the 
whole  of  the  South  Seas  the  native  population  is  diminishing. 
But  all  the  causes  put  together  are  not  ro  destinictive  of  native 
life  as  the  labour  traffic.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  fleet 
of  thirty  labour  vessels  afloat  among  those  islands,  each  one 
on  an  average  deporting  eighty  emigrants ;  the  Roderick 
Dhu  took  103  into  Maryborough  the  other  day.  These 
vessels  will  make  on  an  average  four  or  five  voyages  annually. 
We  have  known  them  make  a  voyage  once  a  month  from 
the  New  Hebrides  to  New  Caledonia.  This  makes  10,000  or 
12,000  of  a  drain  on  the  able-bodied  male  population  annually. 
The  engagements  are  never  less  than  for  three  years,  but  often 
for  five.  This  involves  the  constant  absence  from  the  labour 
recruiting  districts  of  say  40,000  able-bodied  men.  Allowing 
these  to  be  a  fifth  of  the  population,  we  have  200,000  people 
deprived  of  their  principal  bread-winners.  How  society  must 
be  deranged  by  such  a  process !    On  the  islands,  how  much  the 
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birth-rate  must  be  reduced ;  and  bow  much  the  mortality  of 
the  young,  the  aged,  and  the  helpless,  must  be  augmented, 
while  the  death-rate  on  the  plantations  is  amazingly  in- 
creased! In  Queensland,  instead  of  the  normal  moitality  of 
9  annually  in  the  1000  among  men  from  18  to  45,  it  ranges 
from  70  to  110  in  the  1000,  or  about  ten  times  as  much  as  it 
ought  to  be.  If  this,  or  anything  approaching  to  this,  be 
true,  of  which  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt,  what  are  we  to  say 
of  the  traffic  1  It  has  been  regulated  for  twenty  long  years, 
and  such  are  the  results.  Let  us  have  a  trial  of  suppression 
for  as  long  a  tima  But  when  we  urge  the  suppression  of  the 
traffic,  immediately  a  meaning  is  imported  into  our  words 
which  they  were  never  meant  to  convey.  We  are  supposed  to 
wish  the  natives  to  be  forcibly  prevented  from  leaving  their 
own  islands.  Every  one,  of  course,  consents  to  the  suppression 
of  kidnapping  and  the  deporting  of  natives  under  false  pre- 
tences. But  they  cannot  agree,  they  say,  to  put  a  stop  to  free 
voluntary  emigration.  We  do  not  ask  them.  Free  emigra- 
tion! where  is  it?  For  the  first  ten  years  of  this  traffic  it 
was  nearly  out  and  out  kidnapping;  and  for  the  last  ten 
years  there  is  abundant  proof  to  show  that  it  is  still  little 
better.  If  the  natives  wish  to  emigrate,  let  them  do  so  as 
much  as  they  choose,  and  as  they  best  can.  But  let  us  no  longer 
have  a  licensed,  legalised  system,  of  which  force  and  fraud  are 
the  outstanding  characteristics.  It  is  this  that  we  wish  to  see 
suppressed, — the  system  that  has  existed  hitherto.  We  have  no 
wish  to  see  the  natives  cooped  up  as  prisoners ;  simply  let  them 
alone.  When  the  African  slave-trade  was  suppressed,  nobody 
understood  that  to  mean  the  compulsory  putting  down  of  free 
emigration.  But  how  many  of  the  Africans  have  since  that 
time  emigrated  to  Brazil,  Cuba,  or  the  Southern  States  ?  So 
will  it  be  with  the  natives  of  the  New  Hebrides  and  the 
Solomon  Islands.  The  number  will  be  few  indeed  who  will 
emigrate  to  Queensland,  Fiji,  or  New  Caledonia.  And  why 
should  they  ?  Every  native  is  a  landowner ;  why  should  he 
go  abroad  and  simply  sell  his  labour  f  Is  it  not  much  better 
for  him  to  stay  at  home  and  cultivate  his  own  paternal  acres, 
and  then  sell  his  labour  and  the  produce  of  his  land  together, 
which  he  can  always  do,  and  at  the  same  time  live  at  home 
with  his  own  family  ? 
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This  labour  traffic  is  looked  upon  by  some  as  a  fine  outlet 
for  the  surplus  population  of  the  islands.  Surplus  popula- 
tion !  Was  ever  ignorance  so  crass  ?  Where  is  it  to  be 
found  ?  Everywhere  the  population  is  scanty.  There  is  not 
an  island  on  the  New  Hebrides  which  could  not  maintain  ten 
times  its  present  population,  even  with  their  rude  and  primi- 
tive modes  of  agriculture.  The  problem  is  how  to  preserve, 
and  if  possible  increase,  the  population,  not  to  reduce  it  by 
emigration.  It  is  certainly  not  necessary  to  colonise  Queens- 
land by  depopulating  the  New  Hebrides.  Leave  the  labour 
on  the  islands  for  the  islands.  During  the  present  century 
all  the  Malay  Polynesians,  and  a  portion  of  the  Papuans 
in  Eastern  Polynesia,  have  been  Christianised  and  civilised, 
and  life  and  property  are  everywhere  secure ;  and  as  soon  as 
that  was  the  case,  skill  and  capital  found  their  way  to  these 
islands,  and  utilised  the  labour  lying  ready  to  their  hand. 
Let  our  Missions  alone  for  another  century,  and  the  whole  of 
the  Papuans  in  Western  Polynesia,  still  savage,  will  be  then 
civilised ;  they  will'be  good  Christians  and  peaceful  citizens. 

The  space  at  my  command  permits  me  simply  to  refer  to, 
without  insisting  or  enlarging  upon,  the  many  and  murderous 
attacks  made  upon  white  men  by  natives — attacks  which  are 
apparently  on  the  increase,  and  which  led  to  the  lamentable 
death  of  Bishop  Patteson,  Commodore  Goodenongh,  and  scores, 
if  not  hundreds,  of  othera,  many  of  them  as  innocent  as  those 
two  distinguished  men,  and  for  which  the  labour  traffic  is 
largely  responsible.  In  these  circunistances,  as  British  sub- 
jects, we  have  appealed  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  protect 
us  in  our  philanthropic  efforts,  and  to  protect  the  poor  helpless 
natives  from  the  ambition  of  a  foreign  power  and  the  cupidity 
of  our  own  countrymen  ;  and  we  further  appeal  to  our  fellow- 
Christians  in  all  the  Churches  for  their  sympathy,  and  for 
their  prayers  that  the  evils  which  we  feel  may  be  removed, 
and  the  evils  which  we  fear  may  be  averted. 

JOHN  INGLIS. 
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TN  our  last  number  a  recent  volume  of  sermons  by  the  great 
-■-  University  preacher  Steinmeyer  was  briefly  reviewed.  It 
may  interest  some  of  our  readers  to  know  that  a  second  edition 
is  just  appearing  of  the  venerable  preacher's  most  characteristic 
production,  his  now  classical  sermons  on  the  Passion  of  the 
Lord  in  the  Light  of  Modem  Criticism  (1). 

The  Corpus  itcriptorum  Ecclesiasticorum  (2)  of  the  Csesarian 
Academy  of  Vienna  has  been  increased  by  the  publication  of  a 
further  volume,  containing  all  the  extant  works  of  Salvianus, 
the  presbyter  of  the  church  at  Marseilles  in  the  fifth  century. 
Most  of  the  writings  of  this  elegant  and  spiritual  author  have 
perished,  but  the  treatise  *"  On  the  Government  of  God,"  and 
some  of  the  letters,  deserve  to  be  better  known.  We  would 
again  commend'  this  handy  and  inexpensive  edition,  especially 
for  the  clearness  of  its  type  and  the  carefulness  of  the  investi- 
gations upon  which  its  text  is  based. 

The  author  of  Das  Lebcn  Jesu  (3)  is  already  well  known  as  a 
learned  theologian  and  lucid  writer  by  his  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  Dogmatic  and  Exegesis.  His  Lehrbudi  der  liblischen 
Theologie  des  neuen  Testaments,  which  has  reached  a  third 
edition,  is  a  work  of  remarkable  grasp,  insight,  and  accuracy. 
His  articles  in  the  TJieoL  Studien  und  Kritiken  and  in 'the 
Jahrbucher  filr  deutsclie  Theologie  (1864-5)  on  the  origin  of  the 
Gospels  and  their  mutual  relation,  were  followed  by  a  fuller 
exposition  and  minute  analytical  development  in  his  Com- 
mentaries on  Mark  and  Matthew,  and  in  his  editions  of  Meyer's 
Handbuch  on  Mark  and  Luke,  and  on  the  Gospel  of  John. 

(1)  Die  Oe8chichU  der  Paenion  dtn  Herm  in  Ahwf^hr  des  hrltiMchen  Angriffe 
betraehtet,  tod  F.  L.  Steinmeyer.  Zweite  nen  bearbeitete  Anflage.  Berlin, 
1882.     London  :  WillianiB  &  Norgate. 

(2)  Corpus  Scriptorum  JScelesicuticorum,  editum  eonsilio  ei  impefuis  Aea- 
demiff  LUterarum  Ccesarea  Vhdobonensis ;  voL  viii :  Salviani  PrethyUri 
MtMsiliensis  Opera  qwB  supersttnt  ex  rtcensume  Francisei  Pauly.  Vienna: 
Oerold's  Sobn.     London  :  Williams  St  Norgate. 

(3)  Das  Lthen  Jesu,  von  Dr.  Bernbard  Weias,  Professor  der  Tbeologie 
xtt  Berlin.     In  2  Bi&nden.    Erster  Band,  1882. 
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Having  devoted  many  years  to  the  critical  study  of  the  Gospels, 
and  with  a  full  masteiy  of  the  whole  range  of  the  modern 
literature  of  the  question,  the  author  gives  us  in  the  present 
work  the  results  of  his  profound  labour  in  language  of 
remarkable  simplicity  and  clearness.  This  is  an  eminently 
readable  book,  and  every  page  breathes  the  atmosphere  of 
calm  conviction,  and  deep  and  loving  reverence. 

As  the  work  is  yet  incomplete,  we  shall  limit  ourselves  to  a 
mere  statement  of  its  aim  and  structure.  Dr.  Weiss  seeks  to 
combine  the  fi*ee8t  exercise  of  the  modem  critical  method  of 
historical  investigation  with  loyalty  andfaithin  thefundamental 
supernatural  facts  of  Christianity.  In  the  preface  the  author 
speaks  freely  and  fully  of  his  theological  standpoint.  He  is 
not  able  to  identify  himself  with  any  of  the  present  theological 
parties ;  but  at  the  same  time  refuses  to  be  ranked  with  the 
•'  Mediating  Theology."    As  he  says : — 

'*  No  scientific  reconciliation  is  possible  between  Supematuralism,  which 
believes  in  the  objective  reality  of  Kevelation  and  in  Miracle,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  and  the  standpoint  which  denies  the  possibility  of  either ; 
between  the  view  of  Christ  which  regards  Him  as  mere  man,  although  the 
highest,  and  of  an  excellence  unattainable  by  all  others,  a  teacher  of  purer 
conceptions  of  God  and  of  Divine  things,  and  a  type  of  a  new  religious  life, 
and  the  Christ  whom  the  Church  lias  from  the  beginning  adored  as  her 
Divine  Mediator  and  Redeemer." 

Equally  important  is  the  confession  which  immediately 
follows :  "  I  have  never  attempted  to  mediate  between  these 
opposite  views,  as  I  know  the  ultimate  principles  on  which 
they  rest,  and  because  my  critical  studies  have  only  confirmed 
me  in  the  joyous  assurance  of  that  faith,  which  I  have  not 
gained  by  them,  and  which  none  can  gain  by  scientific  demon- 
stration." These  words  are  clear  and  decided.  The  author 
anticipates,  however,  from  the  orthodox  theologians  objections 
to  his  strict  and  logical  application  of  the  critical  method  to 
the  Gospel  records,  and  to  his  fi*eedom  from  a  dogmatic  con- 
struction of  the  theoiy  of  inspiration.  The  remarks  (p.  441) 
on  Christ's  relation  to  the  Old  Testament  Ri*e  excellent  and 
spiritual ;  they  show  a  deep  appreciation  of  its  Divine  character 
and  organic  unity ;  but  we  do  not  think  that  they  bring  out 
adequately  the  perfect  and  all-comprehensive  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  Him  who  alone  was  able  to  "  open  "  the  Scripture. 

The   first  volume   consists  of  three   books.     In  the  first, 
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entitled  The  Sources^  the  author  gives  a  comprehensive  state- 
ment of  his  view  of  the  origin  of  the  Gospels, — the  original 
mother  Gospel,  the  memorabilia  of  the  apostle  Peter,  the  Gospel 
of  the  Jewish  Christians,  the  Gospel  of  the  Gentile  Christians, 
the  Gospel  of  John,  with  full  but  concise  discussion  of  the 
various  modern  theories.  The  second  book  {Tlu  Period  of 
Preparation)  contains  the  history  of  the  birth,  childhood,  and 
youth  of  Jesus,  to  the  commencement  of  his  public  life.  The 
third  book  {The  Seed-Time),  treats  of  the  fii-st  period  of  the 
Lord's  ministry,  characterised  by  hope,  especially  in  Galilee. 
The  second  volume,  which  is  to  appear  shortly,  will  comprise 
the  period  of  the  first  conflicts,  the  crisis,  the  last  events  in 
Jerusalem,  the  Passion,  and  the  days  after  the  Resurrection. 

The  author  expresses  the  fear  that  some  of  his  readers  will 
not  feel  satisfied  with  his  picture  of  Christ,  because  it  is  from 
the  standpoint  of  His  earthly  historical  life,  and  not  from  that 
of  believing  adoration,  with  which  the  Church  regards  her 
exalted  Saviour.  We  think  that  the  feeling  of  disappointment 
described  in  these  words  is  produced  on  many  minds  by  most 
modem  works  on  the  history  of  our  Loixi,  in  whom,  as  the 
Word  made  flesh,  disciples  always  behold  the  glory  of  the  Only 
Begotten,  and  who  in  His  humanity  declares,  No  man  knoweth 
the  Son,  but  the  Father.  Nor  can  this  feeling  be  attributed 
exclusively  to  a  deficient  realisation  of  the  true  humanity  of 
Christ,  and  the  historical  development  of  His  earthly  life  and 
work.  The  author  himself  is  fully  and  reverently  conscious 
of  the  unique  character  of  the  Gospel  history,  as  is  evident 
from  the  beautiful  words  with  which  we  conclude  this  brief 
notice  of  his  learned  and  suggestive  book  : — 

''  The  (gospel)  history  itself  can  be  understood  only  by  the  person  and 
work  of  Him  who  is  its  subject  It  is  a  histoty  which,  like  every  other 
biography,  begins  with  the  birth  of  a  child,  bat  which  concludes  with  the 
reign  of  One  exalted  to  Heaven,  in  whom  even  at  the  present  all  Christian 
faith  finds  strength  and  consolation.  Hence  this  history  cannot  be  narrated 
in  the  way  in  which  history  which  belongs  absolutely  to  the  past  is  told.  We 
feel  this  day  the  life  which  pulsates  in  this  history  ;  it  is  the  life  from  which 
Christendom,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  derives  its  life.  Here  is  the 
centre  of  man's  histoiy,  in  so  far  us  it  rest«  on  an  eternal  counsel  of  Divine 
love.  The  effects  of  this  life  reach  to  the  final  consummation,  which  we 
await ;  and  it  follows  necessarily  that  its  fundamental  beginnings  must  be 
rooted  somehow  in  the  depths  of  eternity.  It  is  a  history *which  must  be 
viewed  in  the  light  of  that  which  is  beyond  all  history,  past  and  future.'' 
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It  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  any  decline  of  interest  in  the 
study  of  prophetic  truth.  There  are  on  our  table  no  less 
than  six  recent  books  devoted  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
predictions  contained  in  Scripture.  From  America  we  have 
A  Series  of  Special  Lectures  on  (lie  Revelation  of  Jesm  Christ 
(4)  in  three  goodly  volumes.  The  author  is  a  futurist, 
and,  of  course,  seeks  mainly  to  direct  attention  to  coming 
events,  which  he  evidently  thinks  are  not  far  distant.  The 
various  sections  of  the  book  are  replete  with  interest,  and 
bear  ample  testimony  to  the  earnestness  and  devoutness 
of  the  writer.  Apart  altogether  from  his  specific  treat- 
ment of  the  subject,  there  are  abundant  suggestive  exposi- 
tions of  Scripture  which  have  an  independent  value.  We 
would  call  special  attention  to  two  lectures  on  the  "  Epistles 
to  the  Seven  Churches,"  which  no  one  can  read  without  en- 
largement of  thought  and  substantial  profit.  The  whole  work 
is  a  I'eal  contribution  to  Biblical  literature. 

Tlie  Messiah  King  (5)  is  more  fragmentary,  thougli  not 
without  a  definite  purpose.  It  is  designed  to  supplement  the 
common  conception  of  the  salvation  of  God  by  an  emphatic 
statement  of  the  sovereignty  which  He  claims  and  purposes 
soon  to  assert  and  manifest  in  regal  rule.  The  lines  of  this 
book  are  also  futurist,  and  the  author  seems  specially  anxious 
to  commend  even  now  the  ''  peacefulness  "  which  is  eventually 
to  characterise  the  reign  of  Him  who  is  to  rule  in  righteousness. 

The  next  volume  (6)  belongs  to  the  historical  school  of 
interpretation,  and  derives  its  main  interest  from  a  full  ac- 
quaintance with  the  best  available  illustrations,  both  from  the 
past  and  the  present  It  contains  some  severe  strictures  on 
Anglo-Israelitism,  and  on  rash  speculations  which,  notwith- 
standing frequent  proved  failures,  still  attempt  to  fix  within 
the  next  ten  or  twenty  years  the  date  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
events  connected  with  the  Second  Advent.  We  may  also  add 
that  the  author  contends  earnestly  for  the  identification  of 
Papal  Rome  with  the  "Antichrist"  and  **  Man  of  Sin." 

(4)  The.  Apoeaijfpse,     By  Joseph  A.  Seias,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Communion,  Philadelphia,  U.S.     London  :  James  Nisbet  k  Co. 

(5)  The  MeJtsiah  King^    By  James  Withers.     London :  Partridge  &  Co. 

(6)  Fulfilled  Prophecy^  in  proof  qf  the  Truth  of  Scripiwe.     By  Rev.  B.  W. 
Savile,  M.A.     London :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. 
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Another  volume  limits  itself  to  the  eighth  and  ninth  chapters 
of  the  Apocalypse  (7).  Accepting  also  the  historical  method, 
which  the  author  calls  the  "  general  English  interpretation,'* 
it  is  contended,  as  the  title  of  the  book  i^nplies,  that  the 
Soman  sun  is  eclipsed,  not  extinguished  :  "  In  close  connection 
with  this  eclipse  comes  our  view — strictly  historical,  however 
far  from  being 'English' — of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Trumpets, 
the  one  as  accompanying,  and  the  other  as  following  that  great 
event." 

Professor  Murphy  has  produced  a  very  succinct  and  useful 
commentary  on  Tlie  Booh  of  Revelation  (8),  similar  in  treat- 
ment and  character  to  the  best  of  "  Bible-Class  Handbook  " 
series.     It  is  at  once  scholarly  and  popidar. 

The  last  volume  before  us,  bearing  the  suggestive  title. 
The  Approaching  Day  (9),  is  a  second  edition  of  A  View  of  the 
Prophecies  of  Daniel,  Zechariah,  and  the  Revelation.  It  is 
written  with  remarkable  clearness  and  definiteness,  and  may 
be  commended  as  one  of  the  best  books  for  any  who  desire  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  methods  and  conclusions  of  the 
Futurist  school  of  interpretation. 

"Why  is  right  right?"  is  the  question  which  Dr.  Stanley 
Leathes  proceeds  to  consider  in  his  treatise  on  TTie  Foundations 
of  Morality  (10).  At  the  present  time  there  are  few  questions 
more  urgent  or  more  important  Unless  there  be  laws  having 
Divine  authority,  and  enforced  with  Divine  sanctions,  our 
social  relationships  are  threatened  with  a  revolution  of  the 
most  destructive  character.  Morality  and  the  supernatural 
are  more  closely  associated  than  many  of  our  speculative 
thinkers  seem  to  think.  If  it  were  possible  to  eliminate  faith 
in  God  from  the  community,  the  consequences  would  far  out- 
strip their  calculations  and  their  wishes.  It  is  needful  to  face 
the  facts  which  modern  infidelity  involves,  and  which  it  un- 

(7)  Thti  Cheat  Roman,  EcUpte,     London :  EUiot  Stock. 

(8)  The  Book  of  Revelation,  Translated  and  briefly  expounded  by  Jas.  6. 
Murphy,  LL.D.  and  D.D.,  T.C.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew.  London :  James 
Nisbet  k,  Ck). 

(9)  The  Approaching  Day.    With  a  Map.     London  :  John  F.  Shaw  &  Co. 

(10)  The  Foundations  of  MoraUty :  being  DUeoursM  on  the  Ten  Command" 
ments,  with  special  reference  to  their  origin  and  authority.  By  Stanley  I^eafches, 
D.D.     London :  Hodder  and  Stonghton. 
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questionably  has  begun  to  contemplate.  For  Atheism,  now- 
a-days,  means  to  take  the  sphere  of  practical  politics,  and  to 
apply  its  negations  to  the  law  of  the  land  no  less  than  to  the 
law  of  God.  It  designs  to  reconstruct  society  on  a  new  basis, 
although  at  the  present  moment  we  are  unaware  that  any  new 
basis  has  been  discovered. 

We  cannot  explain  Dr.  Leathes'  purpose  better  than  by  the 
quotation  of  his  own  words  :  "  I  have  tried  in  these  discourses 
to  estimate  the  kind  of  natural  and  inherent  testimony  that 
is  borne  by  the  Mosaic  Decalogue  to  its  own  authority*  and 
origin.  We  find  the  Ten  Commandments  accepted  as  the 
basis  of  moral  and  social  life  in  the  most  civilised  nations  of 
the  world.  Why  is  this?  Why  do  their  enactments  and 
prohibitions  receive  the  common  consent  and  acquiescence  of 
mankind  ?  Is  there  any  reason  why  they  should  continue  to 
do  so  ?  Is  there  any  reason  why  they  should  not  be  re- 
pealed? Can  we  be  sure  that  this  common  consent  and 
acquiescence  will  not  be  withheld  from  them  after  a  time? 
And  if  it  will  not,  why  will  it  not  V 

To  these  questions  this  volume  is  an  answer.  Both  in  its 
statement  of  the  problem  and  in  its  solution  it  is  eminently 
seasonable  and  satisfactory. 

Homiletic  aids  are  rarely  found  serviceable  by  the  honest 
student  They  are  either  too  full  or  too  empty.  The  volumes 
^11)  just  issued  by  the  able  editors  of  the  Pulpit  Commentary, 
however,  are  chargeable  neither  with  excess  nor  defect  They 
have  evidently  been  prepared  with  a  careful  regard  to  the 
purpose  they  are  intended  to  serve,  by  scholars  who  have  at 
once  the  peculiar  information  requii*ed,  and  competent  skill  to 
make  it  available  in  the  most  fitting  form.  We  have  seen  no 
'books  of  this  class  comparable  with  these  in  promise  and 
])erformance.  The  outlines  are  suggestive  without  being  ex- 
haustive ;  they  are  in  every  case  original ;  and  the  preacher 
who  cannot  gain  hint  or  help  from  them  must  have  mistaken 
liis  vocation. 

(11)  The  Homiletical  Library,  edited  by  Rev.  Canon  Spence,  M.A.,  and 
tlie  ReT.  Joseph  S.  Exell,  M.A.  Vols.  I.  II.  and  III.  London:  James 
l^isbet  and  Co. 
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Art.  I. — Bibliography  of  Archhiahop  Leighton} 

IT  is  rather  singular  that  Scotland  has  no  monument  in  honour 
of  Sobert  Leighton,  who,  if  not  born  on  Scottish  soil,  was 
of  good  Scottish  gentle  blood,  educated  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  moulded  by  the  Scottish  theology,  and  whose  public 
life  is  inseparable  from  the  stirring  events  of  nearly  forty  years 
of  the  Scottish  ecclesiastical  life  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Not  a  few  inferior  men  have  had  some  recognition  of  their 

1  1.  The  Whole  Works  {as  yet  recovered)  of  the  Most  Reverend  Father  in 
Ood,  Robert  Leighton^  D,D.,  Bishop  of  DuDblane  and  Archbishop  (Com- 
mendator)  of  Glasgow:  containing  the  corrected  text  of  the  pieces  pre- 
yionsly  .published,  and  including  many  letters,  sermons,  and  other  pieces 
never  before  published:  the  whole  carefully  edited  and  furnished  with 
illnstratiTe  notes  and  with  indexes.  To  which  is  prefixed  A  Life  of  the 
Author  and  of  his  father.  By  William  West,  B.A.,  Incumbent  of  S. 
Columba's,  Nairn.  In  six  rolumes.  London :  Longmans,  Oreen,  &  Co., 
1869. 

2.  Archbishop  Leighton,  By  the  Very  Kev.  John  Tulloch,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Principal  of  S.  Mary's  College,  St.  Andrews  ;  Dean  of  the  Order  of  the 
Thistle,  and  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Chaplains.  St.  Oiles^  Lectures,  Third 
Series.     Edinburgh  :  Macniven  ft  Wallace,  1883. 

3.  Archbishop  Leighton,  By  W.*  G.  Blaikie,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Apologetics  and  of  Pastoral  Theology,  New  College,  Edinburgh.  Evangelical 
Succession  Lectures,    Second  Series.     Edinburgh :  Macniven  &  Wallace,  1883.  ' 

4.  Sekciions  from  the  Writings  of  ArchbUliop  Leighton.  Edited  with  a 
Memoir  and  Notes  by  William  Blair,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Dunblane.  Edinburgh : 
Macniven  and  Wallace,  1883. 
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names  either  in  the  capital  or  elsewhere.  Very  recently  a 
brass  tablet  has  been  affixed  to  one  of  the  pillars  in  the 
nave  of  St.  Giles's  Cathedral/  Edinburgh,  in  commemo 
ration  of  Dr.  James  Hannay,  the  Dean  of  the  Church, 
who  read  Laud's  Liturgy  to  unwelcome  ears  on  the  23d  of 
July  1637.  For  two  hundred  years  the  monumental  marble 
has  been  representing  in  the  transept  of  Trinity  Church,  St. 
Andrews,  the  well-known  tragedy  of  Magus  Moor,  which  ter- 
minated the  career  of  Archbishop  Sharp.  But  neither  tablet, 
nor  mural  monument,  nor  memorial  window,  as  far  as  we 
know,  has  been  erected  in  memory  of  Leighton,  either  at  New- 
battle  Kirk  on  the  Esk,  where  he  ministered  as  a  Presbyterian 
for  eleven  years ;  nor  in  Edinburgh,  where  for  about  ten  years 
he  was  Principal  of  the  University ;  nor  at  Dunblane,  "  on  the 
banks  of  Allan  Water,"  with  its  grand  old  cathedral,  imperishably 
linked  with  the  memory  of  his  name,  as  that  of  a  Bishop  after 
the  primitive  model,  for  eleven  or  twelve  years ;  nor  at  Glas- 
gow, no  less  rich  in  having  its  ancient  cathedral  as  a  poem  in 
stone  complete  and  entire,  and  now  with  its  windows  all  bedight 
with  glowing  colours  and  bold  figures,  yet  none  of  them  com- 
memorative of  Leighton's  archbishopric,  which  extended  over 
four  or  five  years.  We  hdve  no  cause  to  regret  the  absence  of 
such  monumental  pomp  in  connection  with  Leighton's  name, 
a  name  synonymous  with  sweetness  and  light,  and  needing ''  no 
storied  urn  nor  animated  bust "  to  prevent  it  from  sinking  into 
oblivion;  for 

"  Build  low,  build  high, 
The  great  name  cannot  die." 

Had  Leighton  been  a  Roman  Catholic,  as  some  of  his  enemies 
suspected,  his  splendid  virtues  would  have  procured  for  him  an 
easy  admission  into  the  Calendar  of  Saints.  Bishop  Burnet, 
who  knew  him  intimately,  says  that  "  he  had  the  reputation 
of  a  saint;"  and  such  men  as  Nairn,  Charteris,  Aird,  Andi-ew 
Gray,  sat  at  his  feet  as  disciples,  and  imbibed  much  of  his 
sanctified  spirit     And  when  we  consider  the  fact  that  he 

^  Thia  Church  or  Cathedral,  so  rich  in  historic  memories,  having  recently 
been  restored  by  Dr.  William  Chambers,  Her  Majesty  expressed  her  desire 
to  confer  a  baronetcy  on  Dr.  Chambers,  which  he  signified  his  wiUingneas 
to  accept.  Dr.  Chambers,  full  of  days  and  honours,  departed  this  life  on  the 
20th  of  May,  just  three  days  before  the  ceremonial  of  opening  the  Church 
by  the  representative  of  the  Queen. 
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published  nothing  in  his  lifetime,  by  which  we  could  estimate 
the  lofty  virtues  ascribed  to  him,  we  are  led  gratefully  to 
recall    and    acknowledge   the   service   which    Dr.    Fall  and 
Leighton's  nephew  rendered  to  his  memory  in  giving  us  those 
works  which  so  amply  confirm  the  testimony  of  his  contempo- 
raries.    Instead  of  destroying  the  pile  of  MS.  which  Leighton 
had  written,  as  he  directed  them  to    do,   they  wisely   and 
charitably  otherwise  construed  his  instruction,  and  thereby  en- 
riched our  sacred  literature,  and  at  the  same  time  brought  us 
sensibly  nearer  to  the  saintly  man  whose  hand  had  gathered 
these  precious  treasures.    The   full   light  which  Leighton's 
character  and  genius  reflected  on  his  contemporaries  comes  to 
us   from  them  like  moonlight  in  its  clearness,  without  the 
force  and  warmth  of  the  sun's  rays ;  but  now  that  we  have  his 
own  writings,  we  are  permitted  to  walk  amid  the  beauty  and 
spiritual  tenderness  of  the  after-glow  that  lingers  when  the 
sun  has  set     Milton  represents  a  book  as  the  precious  life- 
blood  of  its  author,  preserved  for  a  life  beyond  life.    It  is  like 
the  rose  of  Jericho  {AnastcUica  hierochuntica\  which  grows  near 
the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan,  on  a  stem  of  five  or  six  inches 
high,  and  sends  out  small  white  flowers,  having  the  remarkable 
property  of  being  preserved  for  years,  if  taken  up  entire  before 
it  begins  to  wither,  and  kept  in  a  dry  room,  so  that  whenever 
the  root  is  placed  in  water  the  flower-buds  swell  out  and  open 
as  if  newly  transplanted.    Nay,  such  is  the  force  of  its  sus- 
pended animation,  that  when  the  tiny  root  gets  detached  from 
the  sandy  soil   which  it  delights  in,  and  growth  ceases,  the 
plant  is  content  to  bide  its  time,  till  a  favouring  breeze  comes 
to  waft  it  away  to  a  little  pool,  and  though  ''  the  root  wax  old 
and  the  stock  thereof  seem  to  die,  yet  through  the  scent  of 
water  it  will  bud  and  bring  forth  like  a  plant."     For  many 
years  Leighton's  mss.  lay,  like  the  rose  of  Jericho,  waiting  for 
the  impulse  that  was  to  quicken  them  into  life,  which  was  first 
imparted  when  Dr.  Fall,  in  1692,  published  a  volume  of  sermons 
"  at  the  desire  of  his  friends,  after  his  death,  from  his  papers, 
written  with  his  own  hand."    Leighton's  fame  was  no  longer 
traditional, — the  echo  of  the  voices  of  friends  on  whom  the 
serene  purity  of  his  life  and  elevation  of  his  character  had  acted 
like  a  magnetic  charm ;  but  was  the  spontaneous  tribute  of 
innumerable  minds  that  had  been  kindled  by  the  heavenly  fire 
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of  his  discourses,  illustrating  that  old  saying, "  Now  we  believe, 
for  we  have  heard  him  ourselves." 

In  glancing  at  the  bibliography  of  Leighton,  of  which  we 
have  marked  the  latest  outcome  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper, 
it  is  noteworthy  that  three  of  the  books  are  issued  from  one 
publishing  house,  this  present  year.  Such  a  circumstance 
sends  us  back  to  1692,  the  year  in  which  the  first  of  Leighton's 
works  was  issued.  The  stream  which  then  began  to  flow  for 
the  spiritual  enrichment  of  successive  generations  has  been 
somewhat  constant  ever  since.  Leighton's  first  editor  was  Dr. 
James  Fall,  who  was  made  Principal  of  Glasgow  University  in 
1684,  the  year  of  Leighton's  death,  but  who,  being  deprived  at 
the  Revolution,  afterwards  became  a  Canon  of  York  Minster. 
Beginning  with  a  volume  of  Eighteen  Sermons,  which  is  now 
lying  before  us,he  proceeded  with  ihQGommentary  on  First  Peter, 
the  PraelectioTies  and  Paraeneses,  and  Meditationes  in  Psalmos 
which  had  been  given  in  Edinburgh  University,  and  afterwards 
with  The  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  The  Lord^s  Prayer,  and  The 
Ten  Commandments,  A  Catechism  for  Children,  and  Rides  for  a 
Holy  Life,  These  various  works,  printed  at  the  expense  of 
Edward  Lightmaker,  the  loving  nephew  of  Leighton,  appeared 
at  irregular  intervals  between  1692  and  1708.  We  do  not 
enter  on  the  merits  of  Dr.  Fall  as  an  editor  further  than  to 
say,  that  while  he  shows  a  reverent  regard  rising  into 
enthusiasm  for  his  author,  and  a  scrupulous  concern  for  the 
ipsissima  verba  of  Leighton's  MS.,  his  method  of  punctuation  is 
often  so  faulty  as  to  obscure  the  sense  of  the  author. 

Nearly  forty  years  elapsed  before  a  re-issue  of  Leighton  was 
made.  In  1 746  a  reprint  of  the  Sermons  appeared,  "wherein  all 
obvious  errors  of  the  press  are  amended,  some  notes  added  for 
the  sake  of  the  common  reader,  and  an  account  of  his  life 
prefixed."  No  name  of  editor  is  given,  but  Mr.  West  gives 
the  name  of  William  Wogan,  that  gentleman  having  acknow- 
ledged the  book  as  his.  The  account  of  the  life  of  Leighton  is 
simply  an  extract  from  Burnet.  In  his  introduction,  the  editor 
speaks  of  the  volume  of  sermons  "ashaving  grown  so  very  scarce, 
and  having  always  borne  a  high  character  among  jJl  good  men 
who  had  ever  read  it,  especially  as  it  is  chiefly  levelled  to 
oppose  some  unsound  doctrines  now  reviving  amongst  us."* 

1  Mr.  West  eaye,  "  this  refers  to  the  Wealeyans.''— -Leighton*a  Wcrhs,  voL 
▼iL  p.  304. 
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By  the  time  Wogan's  volume  was  in  type,  an  enterprising 
Edinburgh  bookseller,  named  David  Wilson,  had  prepared  a 
volimie  entitled  StUct  Works  of  Archhidiop  Leighton,  some  of 
which  were  never  before  printed — to  which  is  prefixed  an  Account 
of  the  Author's  Life  and  Character,  which  he  published  in 
March,  1746.  In  addition  to  the  discourses  given  by  Dr.  Fall, 
Wilson  printed  ten  sermons  which  had  not  been  previously 
printed,  nine  of  which  he  had  from  a  gentleman  who  said,  "  as 
far  as  he  remembers,  he  copied  them  with  his  own  hand 
from  the  Bishop's  originals  above  60  years  ago."  The  tenth 
he  received  from  one  "  who  had  it  in  his  possession,  taken 
from  the  Bishop  as  he  delivered  it"^  The  volume  was  printed 
by  subscription,  and  the  publisher  while  thanking  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  had  been  the  encouragers  of  his  under- 
taking, says,  "  I  would  have  printed  a  list  of  subscribers,  but  I 
thought  it  was  a  piece  of  ostentation  few  are  fond  of."  As  it 
turned  out,  this  goodly  volume,  well  printed,  with  the  text 
corrected  by  "  two  worthy,  learned,  and  judicious  ministers," 
was  the  pioneer  of  a  larger  undertaking.  He  informs  his  readers 
that  he  has  got  in  his  possession  "  some  more  writings  of  this 
valuable  author,  which  never  were  printed,  and  has  a  view  of 
procuring  some  others,  which  probably  may  be  communicated 
to  the  public  along  with  that  very  deserving  and  justly 
esteemed  work,  his  Commentary  on  Peter,  which  is  now  become 
very  scarce  and  seldom  to  be  met  with."  Mr.  West,  from  a 
letter  he  had  from  Mr.  David  Laing,  written  from  Northampton 
to  Wilson,  December  1746,  has  cleared  up  the  secret  of 
Wilson's  engaging  Dr.  Doddridge  to  edit  Leighton's  works.  It 
appears  that  James  Robertson,^  a  native  of  Cromarty,  was  act- 
ing as  tutor  in  the  Northampton  Academy,  and  at  Wilson's 
request,  proposed  to  Doddridge  to  edit  the  works  and  prepare 

^  It  would  appear  that  our  forefathers  were  more  abundant  in  writing  out 
copies  of  sermons  than  the  present  generation.  Wogan  teUs  of  "  a  religious 
person  who  had  been  at  the  expense  of  a  MB.  copy  of  most  of  Leighton's 
sermons."  We  have  in  our  possession  a  fair  copy  of  the  sermons  of  Andrew 
Gray,  of  1661,  which  must  have  been  taken  down  verbatim.  Wilson  refers 
above  to  Leighton's  sermon  on  John  xxi.  22,  preached  before  Parliament 
in  1669,  which  had  however  been  published  from  Leighton's  ms.  in  1708. 

'  Dr.  James  Robertson  was  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  from  1751  to  1792.  He  studied  Oriental  languages  under  the 
Schultens  at  Iieyden,  and  was  a  great  defender  of  the  Hebrew  points.  He 
became  quite  a  pundit,  as  his  Clavia  PenUUeuchi  and  Hebrew  Orammar  bear 
witness. 
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a  life  of  Leighton.     Doddridge  agreed  to  do  so,  though  the 
preparation  of  the  life  was  left  over,  and  Doddridge's  Hl-health, 
ending  in  his  death  about  three  years  later,  prevented  ^e 
fulfilment  of  his  promise.      Wilson  spared  no  pains  to  render 
his  work  thorough  and  complete ;  writing  letters  to  Dr.  Heniy 
Miles  of  London,  the  Trustees  of  the  BibliotJuca  Lmghianiana 
at  Dunblane,  and  others,  for  assistance  in  his  nndi 
With  Doddridge,  the  editing  was  a  pure  labour  of  love, 
must   have  involved  much  self-denial  amid  other  pressing 
duties,  but  his  noble  preface  sets  before  us  the  exceeding  great 
reward  which  the  editor  had  received  in  his  own  soul  from  his 
patient  study  of  every  word  and  letter  of  Leighton.     He  says, 
''  The  delight  and  edification  which  I  have  found  in  the  writings 
of  this  WONDERFUL  man,  for  such  I  must  deliberately  call  him, 
would  have  been  a  full  equivalent  for  my  pains,  separate  from 
all  prospect  of  that  effect  which  they  might  have  upon  others  ; 
for  truly  I  know  not  that  I  have  ever  spent  a  quarter  of  am 
hour  in  reviewing  any  of  them,  but,  even  amidst  that  interrup- 
tion which  a  critical  examination  of  the  copy  would  naturalljr 
give,  I  have  felt  some  impressions  which  I  could  wish  always 
to  retain."  *     The  work  appeared  in  two  volumes  in  1748,  and 
was  the  standard  edition  for  half  a  century. 

Ten  years  after  this  edition  was  issued,  we  find  Wilson,  now 
established  in  London,  republishing  his  favourite  author  with 
such  additional  portions  of  the  good  Bishop's  scattered  writings^ 
as  he  could  collect.    Among  other  pieces  he  mentions  Nineteen 

^  WilBoo  Bays  that  the  Latin  work  on  the  Psalms  '*  was  translated  by  a 
good  hand."  We  think  we  may  venture  the  conjecture  that  Robertson  was 
the  *'  hand,"  as  it  was  through  him  Doddridge  was  enlisted  as  editor,  and 
as  Bower  says  of  him,  "  He  was  an  excellent  Latin  scholar,  and  had  the  ready 
command  of  a  good  Latin  style."  His  Hebrew  Grammar  is  in  Latin,  and 
bears  out  what  Bower  states.  Besides,  Doddridge  says  of  the  MedUalicne»^ 
**  I  have  taken  care  they  should  be  faithfully  translated,  and  have  revised 
the  version  with  as  much  accuracy  as  my  other  engagements  would  allow," 
words  which  might  fitly  apply  to  Kobertson,  who  was  then  tutor  in  his 
academy. 

*  Wilson  acknowledges  the  favour  done  him  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Hamilton, 
who  revised  the  sheets  as  they  came  from  the  press,  and  made  many  judicious 
corrections.  Dr.  Robert  Hamilton  was  then  minister  of  the  Old  Greyfriars, 
and  afterwards  a  Professor  of  Divinity,  1754-79.  It  is  interesting  to  find 
Robertson  and  Hamilton  connected  with  Leighton*s  works,  both  of  them 
being  Professors  in  the  University  of  which  Leighton  was  PrincipaL 

^  Wilson  mentions  that  he  was  endeavouring  to  recover  Leighton's 
Discourses  an  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  of  which  Dr.  FaU  spoke  in  1694 
as  "at  the  press;"  but,  strange  to  say,  neither  the  ms.  nor  any  printed 
copy  of  these  discourses  has  ever  since  been  seen. 
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Letters  token  from  the  OriginaU  in  my  possession^  doubtless  part 
of  the  latge  collection  of  which  Doddridge  spoke.  So  late  as 
1768,  we  find  the  old  Edinburgh  bibliopole,  now  for  some  years 
ensconced  "  at  Plato's  Head  in  the  Strand,  London/'  sending 
forth  a  translation  of  Leighton's  Praelediones  and  Paraeneses,  to 

'''^'  k  '^hick  are  added  Rides  and  Instrnietionsfor  a  Holy  Life,  and  other 

remains  of  the  same  excellmt  Author.  Posterity  owes  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  David  Wilson  for  his  unwearied  diligence  in 
collecting  the  writings  of  Leighton,  some  of  which  were  in 

^ .  danger  of  being  lost ;  for  his  fidelity  in  securing;their  careful 

[\IZ  editing  by  competent  men,  and  for  reproducing  those  that  had 

".  during  half  a  century  gone  out  of  print ;  and  for  his  action  as 

',  I  one  of  the  loving  hands  that  aided  in  the  transmission  of  a  great 

name  across  the  tide  of  two  centuries. 

We  do  not  pause  to  speak  of  a  reprint  of  Wilson's  Leighton 

*'  in   1777,  by  the  Eev.  Henry  Forster,  A.M.,  London.     Nor 

should  we  notice  an  edition  published  by  Baynes  in  1805,  and 

'  afterwards  with  a  so-called  life  of  Leighton  by  the  Eev.  Erasmus 

Middleton,  were  it  not  for  the  discreditable  way  in  which  it  was 

',''  forced  into  print.     The  story  tells  that  some  London  book- 

sellers, in  concert  with  booksellers  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and 
Aberdeen,  projected  an  edition  of  Leighton  in  six  volumes 
octavo,  with  a  Life  of  Leighton  by  the  Eev.  George  Jerment 
(afterwards  Dr.  Jerment),  a  Secession  minister  in  London. 
This  work  was  to  extend  over  three  years,  two  volumes  being 
.  issued  annually.  The  prospectus  caught  the  eye  of  Baynes, 
who  forthwith  published  a  four-volume  edition  in  hot  haste  with 
the  pretentious  title  of  The  Whole  Genuine  Works  of  Robert 
Leighton,  so  as  to  pick  up  buyers  who  might  have  taken  the 
Jerment  edition.  We  were  struck,  on  examining  this  work, 
with  the  spurious  character  of  the  Life,  which  is  an  ill-disguised 
plagiarism  from  Wilson;  and  it  was  only  from  Mr.  West's  extract 
from  the  advertisement  to  the  Jerment  edition  of  1820,  that  we 
discovered  the  imscrupulous  means  that  had  been  used  in  its 
production.  Of  Jerment's  edition,  1805-1808,  we  are  disposed 
to  think  more  favourably  than  Mr.  West  He  says  of  the 
memoir,  "  It  does  not  contain  much  information,  but  is  written 
in  a  quaint  and  genial  style,  and  the  writer,  though  he  regards 
the  elder  Leighton  as  a  saint  and  a  martyr,  is  evidently  a  good 
and  amiable  man."    The  memoir,  along  with  several  pieces  not 
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previously  printed,  such  as  Lectures  on  the  first  nine  Chapters  of 
Matthew's  Oospel,  was  reprinted  in  1814  in  a  separate  volume 
entitled  The  Remains  of  Archbishop  Leighton  :  consisting  of  ail 
the  unpublished  pieces  found  in  Manuscript  in  the  Library  left  by 
him  to  the  Diocese  of  Dunblane,  A  perusal  of  the  memoir  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  Dr.  Jerment  not  only  utilised  the  fragments 
of  Burnet  and  others,  but  drew  materials  from  fresh  sources, 
and  was  the  first  after  Doddridge  to  give  a  critical  estimate  of 
the  writings  of  Leighton.  He  was  also  the  first  to  give 
"  appropriate  titles  to  the  several  discourses."  The  negative 
praise  bestowed  on  Dr.  Jerment  by  Mr.  West,  as  being 
"  evidently  a  good  and  amiable  man,"  notwithstanding  his 
committing  the  mistake  of  ''  regarding  the  elder  Leighton  as  a 
saint  and  a  martyr,"  is  quite  of  a  piece  with  many  other  things 
Mr.  West  has  written.  He  reserves  his  commendation  for  the 
edition  that  came  after  that  of  Jerment,  and  which  is  better 
known  to  the  present  generation,  namely  that  of  John  Norman 
Pearson,  a  beautiful  four-volume  edition  issued  in  1825,  and 
which  has  undergone  numerous  reprints.  So  far,  we  agree 
with  Mr.  West  that  Pearson's  memoir  "is  the  first  that 
deserves  the  name  of  a  Life,"  in  its  freshness,  elaboration,  and 
sifting  of  facts,  but  it  is  marked  with  tinges  of  scornful 
churchliness  and  reprobation  of  everything  Presbyterian,  which, 
however,  are  not  blemishes  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  West.  It  is 
but  just  to  Mr.  Pearson  to  say  that  he  is  not  responsible  for 
the  state  of  the  text  in  the  edition  with  which  his  name  is 
associated. 

In  1831  an  Edinburgh  firm  published  The  Works  of  Robert 
Leighton,  D.D,,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow;  wUh  a  Life  of  the 
Author  by  James  Aikman,  Esq.,  in  one  volume.  Mr.  West 
says,  "  The  Life  is  not  of  a  kind  to  call  for  any  special  notice." 
Following  in  the  wake  of  Pearson,  Mr.  Aikman  traverses  some 
of  Pearson's  allegations,  and  credits  Dr.  Jerment  as  "  the  first 
regular  biographer  to  whose  labours  succeeding  writers  of 
Leighton's  life  have  been  under  greats  though  rather  unac- 
knowledged, obligations."  This  edition,  in  1839,  was  published 
by  Thomas  Nelson,  whose  "  List  of  Standard  Works  "  of  that 
year  in  divinity,  history,  and  general  literature  shows  how 
judicious  a  caterer  of  general  and  religious  knowledge  that 
gentleman  was,  as,  indeed,  is  the  eminent  firm  of  which  he 
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was  the  founder.  We  pass  over  the  edition  of  Leighton's 
Latin  works,  edited  by  Professor  Scholefield,  A.M.,  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  published  in  1828,  and  afterwards;  the  Selections 
from  Leighton's  works  which  have  from  time  to  time  appeared, 
and  the  various  translations  in  German,  French,  and  Dutch 
noticed  by  Mr.  West.^  Nor  can  we  aflford  space  for  a  reference 
to  a  well- written  biography  by  Dr.  Thomas  Murray,  in  1828. 
We  may  give  a  passing  word  on  two  works,  consisting  of 
selections,  with  a  memoir  of  Leighton.  One  is  entitled  The 
Wisdom  of  our  Fathers :  SeUctions  from  the  Miscellaneous 
Works  of  Archbishop  Leighton,  which  was  published  some 
years  ago  by  the  Beligious  Tract  Society,  London,  with  a  brief 
memoir  drawn  up  by  Dr.  S.  Manning.  The  other  is  entitled 
Spirit  of  the  Old  Divines,  second  series,  published  by  W.  P. 
Nimmo,  Edinburgh,  1864,  a  large  space  being  devoted  to 
Leighton.  Such  works  as  these,  and  the  fourth  of  the  works 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  serve  to  advertise  the  larger  works 
of  Leighton  by  presenting  portions  of  his  writings  before 
such  readers  as  have  not  made  acquaintance  with  the  author, 
just  as  Coleridge  in  his  Aids  to  Reflection  gave  impulse  to  the 
study  of  Leighton  by  the  choice  aphorisms  he  culled  from 
Leighton's  pages. 

The  first  of  the  works  named  above  is  the  last  complete 
edition  of  Leighton,  though  as  yet  the  work  is  in  itself  incom- 
plete. Like  old  authors,  the  editor  fills  his  title-page  with  a 
full  programme  of  his  intended  work,  which  is  announced  to 
be  "  in  six  volumes."  But  as  he  promises  "  a  life  of  the  author 
and  of  his  father,"  as  "  prefixed,"  the  series  begins  with  volume 
second  and  proceeds  to  volume  sixth,  reserving  volume  first  for 
the  memoir.  Volume  ii.  has  an  introduction  on  "  the  author 
and  his  works,"  which  is  dated  from  "  the  Parsonage,  Nairn, 
N.B.,  Christmas  Eve,  1868,"  and  volume  vi.  bears  to  be  from 
the  same  place, ''  Lammas  Day,  1870."  Expectation  naturally 
waited  for  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume,  which  was  to 
consist  of  "  a  few  short  papers  connected  with  the  Accommo- 
dation and  Indulgence,  to  be  printed  along  with  the  life  and 
letters."  A  new  volume  appeared  in  1875  entitled  iZ^fnatTw, 
and  numbered  "  volume  vii,"  but,  as  the  preface  tells,  it  had 
been  printed  for  "  The  Leighton  Club  "  only.     In  that  volume 

^  Bemain»,  1875,  pp.  373-376. 
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Mr.  West  states  the  case  of  the  "  Life  and  Letters "  as  on  the 
way  to  completion,  and  his  "  feeling  hopeful  that  he  would  be 
enabled  to  publish  it  when  it  was  ready  for  the  press."  He 
says  that ''  it  is  the  memoir  that  general  readers  care  for,  and  I 
frequently  get  letters  from  different  parts  of  the  world  inquiring 
after  it.  On  the  other  hand  I  must  confess  it  is  the  Works 
that  I  have  all  along  had  most  at  heart ;  the  Life  has  seemed  a 
secondary  matter,  though  I  have  spared  no  pains  in  making 
researches  and  collecting  materials  for  it "  (p.  338).  We  fear 
that  the  memoir,  which  has  now  lingered  so  long  by  the  way, 
notwithstanding  all  the  expenditure  of  toil  and  means  iii 
collecting  materials  for  it,  is  in  danger  of  collapse.  Dr. 
Tulloch  in  his  lecture  says  he  has  for  many  years  been  awaiting 
**  the  complete  collection  of  the  materials  of  Leighton's  life,  in 
its  earliest  and  latest  portion,  in  order  to  present  on  an  extended 
scale  a  full  review,  not  only  of  his  work,  but  of  the  formative 
influences  under  which  his  character  was  moulded,  and  the 
lessons  of  enduring  value  which  sum  up  his  great  career."  We 
join  Dr.  Tulloch  in  his  expression  of  regret  that  the  promifie 
given  by  Mr.  West  is  still  unfulfilled,  in  part  at  least,  in  con- 
sequence of  Mr.  West's  ill-health.  Mr.  West  has  devoted  a 
quarter  of  a  century  to  the  task  of  commentator  of  Leighton, 
and  has  achieved  noble  success  in  tracing  thoughts  and  allusions 
in  Leighton's  writings  to  the  spring-heads  whence  they  cama 
He  has  built  up  a  chronology  of  Leighton's  works,  and  brought 
to  light  some  unpublished  writings,  besides  endeavouring  to 
establish  a  standard  text.  It  is  sad  to  be  weakened  in  the 
effort  to  crown  his  labours  with  the  success  which  such  patient 
toil  demanded — ^to  have  built  so  high  and  yet  be  unable  to  bring 
out  the  cope-stone.  Though  we  are  unable  to  concur  in  much 
Mr.  West  has  written  by  way  of  annotation,  especially  in  his 
pronounced  sectarianism,  so  far  removed  from  the  beautiful 
catholic  spirit  of  his  author,  in  his  finding  needless  occasion  to 
magnify  his  own  Church  and  to  brand  Presbyterians  as  fanatics 
and  unchurch  them,  and,  above  all,  in  his  type  of  theology,  so 
different  from  Leighton's  that  he  must  needs  boldly  contest 
ground  with  Leighton  and  administer  a  corrective  to  him,  yet 
we  willingly  accord  to  Mr.  West  the  praise  of  having  exceeded 
all  that  have  gone  before  him  in  minute  investigation  of  the 
structure  of  Leighton's  works,  and  of  placing  side-lights  along 
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Leighton's  pages  to  enhance  the  value  and  reflect  the  beauty 
of  his  thoughts. 

Dr.  Tulloch's  lecture  furnishes  us  with  a  rapid  sketch  of  the 
life  and  times  of  Leighton,  or,  as  he  describes  it,  **  a  summary 
of  the  salient  points  of  his  history,  and  the  chief  conclusions  of 
interest  they  suggest."  It  presents  a  condensed  account  of 
Leighton's  father,  disposing  of  the  surmises  that  have  passed 
current  for  facts  regarding  his  education  and  profession  in 
Scotland.  Dr.  Tulloch  says  of  Alexander  Leighton's  book, 
Sion*8  Plea  against  the  Prelade :  "  Of  the  nature  of  this  book  I 
cannot  speak,  as  I  have  not  seen  a  copy  of  it ;  but  it  has  been 
described  as  very  scurrilous  and  inflammatory  in  its  character." 
So,  too.  Dr.  Blaikie,  in  his  lecture,  characterises  the  Plea  as 
"  written  in  the  bitter  style  of  controversy  that  we  often  meet 
with,  steeped  in  a  scornful  spirit,  and  in  other  ways  irritating 
and  oflensive."  We  have  the  original  editions  of  An  Appeal 
to  the  Parliament,  or,  SMs  Plea  against  the  Prelade,  and  of 
Leighton's  earlier  book,  The  Mirror  of  the  Holy  War,  which 
ran  in  the  same  line  as  the  Plea  ;  and,  while  admitting  the 
tone  of  severity  of  the  former,  we  cannot  charge  it  with  more 
of  the  ofTensive  or  coarse  spirit  of  controversy  than  pertained 
to  the  polenfiical  literature  of  the  time,  or  even  long  afterwards. 
We  think  we  could  adduce  from  Milton's  Hikonoklastes,  in 
answer  to  the  Eikon  Basilikh,  passages  as  highly  charged  with 
bitter  invective  as  any  that  Alexander  Leighton  wrote.  Dr. 
Tulloch  speaks  of  Principal  Adamson  of  Edinburgh,  and  his 
Catechetical  Method  of  the  Christian  Religion,  as  giving  some 
cast  to  the  theology  of  Leighton :  '*  Leighton  would,  no  doubt, 
get  such  good  as  could  be  got  from  him,  and  any  other 
theological  instructor  in  the  University.''  In  the  Bibliotheca 
Leightoniana  at  Dunblane  the  quaint  old  Syllabus  of  Divinity 
mentioned  by  Principal  Tulloch  is  still  extant.^    It  was  printed, 

1  The  fuU  title  of  this  Latin  CatechiBm  ia  rrOIXEIOSIS  ELOQVIORVM 
DEI ;  Sive  Methodna  Religionia  Christianee  Catechetica.  In  usum  Academite 
lacobi  Kegia,  et  Scholarum  Edinburgenaivm  Conacripta  ab  loanne  Adamaono 
Acadexnira  Moderatore  Frimario.  Edinburgi,  excndebnnt  Haeredea  AndresB 
Hart.     Cum  gratia  et  privilegio.     1627. 

The  dedication  ia  to  David  Aikinhead,  Provoat  of  Edinburgh,  whom 
Leighton,  aa  a  atudent,  celebrated  in  a  witty  epigram,  and  other  dty  digni- 
taries. The  Reverend  Principal  mentions  in  hia  EpUtola  Dedicdtoria  Uiat 
he  had  firat  of  all  drawn  up  the  atibatance  of  the  Catechiam  at  the  command 
of  the  "  National  Synod  of  Aberdeen,  along  with  Patrick  GaUoway  and  John. 
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at  the  expense  of  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  youths  att-ending  the  University,  but  it  was  not 
the  only  text-book  of  divinity,  nor  was  Adamson  the  only 
teacher  of  theology.  Of  Adamson's  sound  Protestantism  there 
is  a  striking  illustration  given,  we  think,  in  Lamonts  Diary  : — 
"On  the  3d  of  August  1640,  Principal  Adamson  was  one  of  a 
Committee,  who  came  to  Machar  Kirk,  and  ordained  our 
blessed  Lord  Jesus  his  armes  to  be  hewn  out  of  the  forefront 
qf  the  pulpit  thereof,  and  to  take  down  the  portrait  of  our 
blessed  Virgin  Mary  and  her  Son,  babie  Jesus  in  her  armes, 
that  had  stood  since  the  up  putting  thereof,  in  curious  work, 
under  the  syling,  at  the  west  end  of  the  pend  whereon  the  great 
staple  stands  unmoved  while  now."  There  was  another 
theological  master  in  Edinburgh  University  in  Leighton's 
student  days,  who  was  afterwards  a  co-presbyter,  namely, 
James  Fairlie>  for  many  years  a  Begent,  then  Professor  of 
Divinity.  By  the  year  1637  he  had  climbed  up  into  the 
bishopric  of  the  Isles,  and  preached  in  Greyfriars  and  read 
Laud's  Liturgy  on  the  same  day  that  Dean  Hannay  was  reading 
the  collects  in  St  Giles'.  He  was  unfrocked  by  the  Glasgow 
Assembly,  but  made  his  submission,  and  became  a  probationer 
under  the  strong  rule  of  Presbytery;  and,  after  weariful 
importunity,  succeeded  in  becoming  parish  minister  of  Lass- 
wade — the  church  of  William  Drummond  of  Hawthomden — 
and  the  neighbour-minister  and  friend  of  Leighton  in  New- 
battle. 

Dr.  Tulloch's  lecture  sparkles  with  many  fine  things,  cut 
like  crystal,  as  when,  describing  Leighton  as  a  preacher,  he 
says:  "There  is  a  savour  of  heavenly-mindedness  in  all  his 

HaU  "  [1616],  and  though  "  he  was  the  junior,  these  [Court  favourites]  had 
devolved  the  task  upon  him ;  that  it  had  gone  forth,  as  a  child  snatched 
from  a  parent's  hosom,  crude  and  immature ;  that  he  h|id  now  revised  and 
enlarged  it,  and  given  it  a  Latin  garb  for  the  use  of  church  and  schools.'* 
In  some  respects  this  Catechism  runs  very  close  to  our  Shorter  CcUechism, 
The  three  Creeds,  the  Decalogue,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  with  poetical  versions 
of  them  by  Patrick  Adamson,  along  with  several  prayers  for  young  persons, 
and  directions  for  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  make  up  the  second 
half  of  the  book.  The  copy  before  us  has  Leighton's  initials  written  at  the 
end,  and  bears  evidence  of  having  been  much  in  use  by  him.  Professor 
MitcheU  thinks  that  Dr.  John  Sharp,  who  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Theology  in  Edinburgh  in  1630,  '*was  in  aU  probability  the  chief  theo- 
logical teacher  of  Robert  Leighton,  whose  father's  opinions  in  his  early 
life  he  had  shared." — The  Westminster  Assembly :  its  History  and  Standards 
(London :    Nisbet  &  Co.,  1883),  pp.  351-2. 
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sermons,  an  upper  air,  serene  and  calm,  as  if  breathed  from  the 
Eternal"  Dr.  Blaikie,  too,  has  produced  a  well-balanced 
estimate  of  Leighton  as  a  theologian,  though  the  sketch  of  the 
life  is  less  minute  than  that  of  the  Principal    He  says : — 

"  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  Leiglitoii*s  writings  is  his  magnificent 
conception  of  the  trae  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  the  charm  with  which  that 
spirit  is  developed  and  commended.  Leighton  is  both  a  doctrinal  and  a 
practical  writer,  and  he  is  most  careful  both  as  an  expounder  of  truth 
and  a  pleader  for  duty.  ...  I  know  not  where  you  will  find  a  writer 
that  infuses  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  into  his  expositions  and 
exhortations.  We  feel  as  if  his  works  had  been  written  in  the  ivory 
palaces,  amid  the  aroma  of  myrrh  and  aloes  and  cassia,  or  as  if  he  had 
been  in  the  lodging  of  Jesus  at  Bethabara,  with  Andrew  and  John,  and 
had  beheld  His  gloiy,  and  heard  the  words  that  dropped  from  His  lips  like 
the  honeycomb.  ...  If  he  caUs  you  to  an  obedience  that  never  halts, 
to  a  trust  that  never  fails,  to  a  hope  that  is  never  dimmed,  to  an  ardour 
that  is  never  chilled,  you  do  not  find  him  delineating  such  high  things  as 
if  he  had  already  attained,  or  were  already  perfect  But  you  do  find  him, 
amid  the  consciousness  of  much  infirmity  and  shortcoming,  stretching  forth 
his  hands  to  God,  viewing  with  longing  eyes  the  heights  that  are  yet  afar 
ofi*,  and  thinking  with  holy  delight, '  What  will  it  be  to  be  there  ? ' " 

He  repeats  a  remark  of  Wodrow  to  the  effect  that  Leighton's 
"  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Dunblane  were  a  most  ignorant  and 
scandalous  set,  and  that  Leighton  never  attempted  to  turn  any 
of  them  out."  The  Kecords  of  the  Synod  of  Dunblane  from 
1662  to  1688  are  now  in  print,  so  that  Leighton's  dealings 
with  his  clergy  are  openly  known.  We  have  also  perused  the 
Records  of  Dunblane  Presbytery  during  the  same  period,  and 
from  careful  study  of  both  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Wodrow's  charge  is  utterly  unfounded.  Had  the  clergy  been 
"curates,"  like  the  indiscriminate  herd  which  Archbishop  Burnet 
drafted  into  the  parishes  of  the  western  shires,  after  extruding 
three  or  four  hundred  good  ministers,  Wodrow's  charge  of 
ignorance  and  scandal  might  have  had  some  weight.  But, 
with  two  or  three  exceptions,  all  the  Presbyterian  ministers  of 
the  Presbyteries  of  Dunblane  and  Auchterarder,  which  consti- 
tuted the  See  of  Dunblane,  conformed,  so  that  Wodrow's 
charge,  if  well  founded,  must  be  levelled  at  the  existing  order 
of  things  before  Leighton's  accession  as  a  bishop,  and  not  at 
the  men  he  made  priests.  Not  a  few  of  them  were  M.A.'s 
of  St.  Andrews  and  Edinburgh.  One  of  them,  Mr.  Eobert 
Kirk  of  Aberfoyle,  was  author  of  the   first  Qadic  Psalter, 
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superintended  the  edition  of  Bedell's  Irish  Bible  for  the  use  of 
the  Highland  Population,  and  was  author  of  a  work  called  The 
Secret  Commonwealthy  or.  An  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Actions 
of  Elves,  etc.  One  of  the  nonconformists  was  Alexander 
Pitcairn,  minister  of  Dron,  who  was  restored  at  the  Eevolution, 
and  was  afterwards  Principal  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 
As  to  the  scandals  affecting  the  character  of  Leighton's  clergy, 
there  is  one  case  of  drunkenness  and  corresponding  impro- 
priety of  conduct,  which  Leighton  and  his  synod  prosecuted 
and  visited  with  sharp  discipline.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
ascribe  Wodrow's  charge  to  aught  else  than  the  envious  gossip 
of  the  time. 

Till  within  a  recent  period  very  little  was  known  of  the 
earlier  part  of  Leighton's  career  as  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
and  what  was  known  rested  almost  entirely  on  the  authority 
of  Burnet.    He  has  done  ample  justice  to  Leighton's  reputa- 
tion as  a  great  preacher  whose  sacred  eloquence  arrested  every 
hearer,  and  oftentimes  dimmed  the  eyes  of  whole  congregations 
with   tears.     A   student  and  ripe  scholar,  he  had  gathered 
around  him  a  splendid  library,  and  in  the  assiduous  reading 
of  his  books  and  devout   meditation  he  found  pure  delight. 
But  he  was  not  altogether  the  recluse  whose  back  is  turned 
to  the  sun,  who  shuns  human  society,  and  ''  bids,  for  cloistered 
cell,  his  neighbour  and  his  friend  farewelL"     Certainly  there 
was  in  him  a  powerful  impulse  towards  the  monastic  type  of 
Christian  life,  which  was  bom  of  a  natural  temper  that  leaned 
to  the  ascetic  side,  indulged  in  the  study  of  mystic  divinity, 
and  imposed  rigid  restraints  on  the  spirit,  as  if  he  had  taken 
the  vow  and  habit  of  a  religious  order.      We  are  indebted 
to  Burnet  for  many  facts  regarding  Leighton's  ways,  both  as 
a  Presbyterian  minister  and  as  a  bishop.    But  though,  as  he 
says, ''  he  laid  open  the  good  and  bad  of  all  sides  and  parties, 
as  clearly  and  impartially  as  he  himself  understood  it,  con- 
cealing nothing  that  he  thought  fit  to  be  known,  and  repre- 
senting things  in  their  natural  colours,  without  art  or  disguise, 
without    any  regard  to   kindred  or   friends,    to  parties   or 
interests,''  yet,  as  he  warns  his  readers  to  take  what  he  says 
of  clergymen,  ''  with  some  grains  of  allowance,"  we  accept  the 
caution  in  reading  his  account  of    Leighton's  ministry  at 
Newbattle : — 
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"He  soon  came  to  see  into  the  follies  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  to 
dislike  their  Covenant,  particularly  the  imposing  it,  and  their  fury  against 
all  who  differed  from  them.  He  found  they  were  not  capable  of  large 
thoughts ;  theirs  were  narrow  as  their  tempers  were  sour,  so  he  grew  weary 
of  mixing  with  them.  He  scarce  ever  went  to  their  meetings,  and  lived 
in  great  retirement,  minding  only  the  care  of  his  own  parish  at  Newbattle, 
near  Edinburgh.  Yet  all  the  opposition  that  he  made  to  them  was,  that 
he  preached  up  a  more  exact  rule  of  life  than  seemed  to  them  consistent 
with  human  nature ;  but  his  own  practice  did  even  outshine  his  doctrine.*'  ^ 

The  disproof  of  three-fourths  of  the  above  paragraph,  not- 
withstanding the  frequent  repetitions  it  has  had  at  the  hands 
of  all  the  biographers  of  Leighton,  is  very  simple.  A  few 
years  ago  Dr.  Gordon,  the  esteemed  minister  of  Newbattle, 
copied  out  the  minutes  of  the  Presbytery  of  Dalkeith  from  1639 
to  1653,  along  with  '/Extracts  from  the  Session  Kecords  of 
Newbattle  during  the  Incumbency  of  Mr.  Bobert  Leighton," 
and  communicated  both  to  David  Laing,  LL.D.,  V.-P.  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland.  Dr.  Laing  edited  these 
quaint  memorials  with  illustrations  from  his  own  unique  stores 
of  antiquarian  lore,  and  they  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  Fro- 
ceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  vol.  iv.  pp.  459-489. 
Documents  such  as  these,  while  far  from  being  interesting  to 
most  readers,  are  yet  highly  valuable  for  the  dry  light  they 
shed  on  matters  of  fact  such  as  transpired  in  the  Presby- 
tery of  which  Leighton  was  a  member,  and  any  Dryasdust 
who  may  hap  to  light  on  them  will  be  able  to  read  between 
the  lines  of  Burnet's  story. 

Leigh  ton's  ordination  took  place  "at  Newbotle"  on  16th 
December  1641 ;  ^  and  it  is  curious  to  note  that  the  Clerk  of 

^  Burnetts  History  qf  his  oum  Timt,  Edinburgh,  1753,  voL  L  p.  194. 
Burnet  was  bom  in  1643,  two  years  after  Leighton's  ordination ;  became 
minister  of  Salton,  1665 ;  translated  to  Glasgow  as  Professor  of  Divinity, 
1669 ;  resigned  his  chair,  and  left  for  London,  1674,  the  same  year  as 
Leighton  resigned  the  Archdiocese  of  Glasgow.  "  It  cannot  be  supposed," 
says  Principal  Tullocli,  *'that  Burnet  invented  the  statements  wUch  he 
makes. .  . .  But  so  far  clearly  Burnet's  impressions  are  wrong  and  his  alleged 
facts  erroneous.*'  It  appears  that  Leighton  was  in  his  grave  when  Burnet 
began  to  write  his  recollections  and  impressions  of  Leighton  in  his  History. 

'  The  Records  bring  Leighton  before  the  Presbytery  on  15th  July,  as 
*' appointed  to  adde,  and  bring  a  testimoniall  from  Edinburgh  the  nixt 
day."  On  the  22d  July  "Mr.  Robert  Lichtone  exercised,  and  again  on  29th 
July,  on  Rom.  ii.  1-4,  doctrine  approven.''  He  was  then  appointed  to 
preach  at  *'  Newbotle,''  which  he  did  in  the  beginning  of  August.  And  on 
23d  September  Ids  presentation  from  the  Earl  of  Lothian  was  produced. 
His  "tryalls"  before  the  Presbytery  extended  from  September  30th  to 
November  25,  and  his  ordination  took  place  on  16^  DecMiiter  1641. 
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Presbytery  was  instructed  to  write  to  the  Presbyteries  of  Edin- 
burgh and   Haddington   "  for  their  concurrence  to   the  said 
action."    These  Presbyteries  accordingly  sent  commissioners  to 
the  ordination,  one  of  the  representatives  from  Edinburgh  being 
Robert  Douglas,  a  man  of  splendid  powers,  who  had,  as  Wodrow 
says,  "  a  singular  way  of  preaching  without  doctrines,  which 
some  called  scumming  the  textl'  a  trusty  leader  of  the  Resolu- 
tioners,  "  who  has  left  behind  him  a  reputation  of  greatness, 
of  wise  and  enlightened  sagacity,  and  yet  has  left  nothing  else 
by  which  we   can  clearly  judge  or  estimate   him."^      The 
Moderator  of  Dalkeith  Presbytery  was  John  Knox,  "  who  posed 
Mr.  Robert  Lichtone  and  the  parochineers  of  Newbotle  with 
sundry  questions  competent  to  the  occasion,  and  with  imposi- 
tion of  hands  and  solemn  prayers  admitted  him  Minister  at 
Newbotle."    The  Presbytery  met  again  on  the  30th  December, 
"  quhilk  day,  the  brethren  subscry vit  Mr.  Robert  Lichtone's 
collatione  and  took  his  oath  of  alledgiance,  and  that  he  hath 
maid  no  privat  pactione  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Kirk."     We 
have  detailed  thus  minutely  the  account  of  Leighton's  settle- 
ment to  show  that  he  took  orders  as  a  Presbyterian  minister 
ex  animo,  and  with  no  undertone  of  misgiving  or  latent  preju- 
dice.    What  may  have  been  "  the  follies  of  the  Presbyterians," 
which  he  soon  came  to  discover,  Burnet  leaves  us  to  conjecture.* 
Dr.  TuUoch  says  that  "before  the  close  of  his  life,  Leighton 
had  ample  experience  of  what  he  might  call '  the  follies  of  the 
Presbyterians,*  and  his  later  experience  may  have  reflected  a 

^  Principal  TaUoch's  Lecturet  p.  123.  Hobert  Douglas  preached  the 
Coronation  Sermon  of  Charles  ii.  at  Scone,  1st  January  1651.  This  is  the 
only  specimen  we  have  of  his  preaching ;  and,  so  far  from  showing  a  scumming 
of  the  iextj  it  is  thoroughly  expository,  with  a  masculine  grip  and  force  in  it. 
Dr.  Mitchell  terms  him  '*the  silent,  sagacious,  masterful  roan." — The  West' 
minster  Assembly ^  p.  126. 

'  As  illustrations  of  the  esteem  in  which  his  services  were  held,  we  find 
him  in  1642  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Assembly  "to  promote  unity  in 
religion  and  uniformity  in  chnrch-govemment  in  the  three  kingdoms." 
And  again,  in  June  1646,  when  the  Assembly  appointed  a  committee  of  the 
ablest  men  of  the  Church,  including  Professors  of  the  four  Universities,  to 
examine  complaints  made  against  Br.  John  Strang  of  Errol  (afterwards 
Principal  of  Glasgow),  in  reference  to  his  work  entitled  De  coneursu  et 
influxu  Divino  cum  actionihits  CrecUurarum,  the  following  is  the  list  of  the  great 
names: — *' Alexander  Henderson,  John  Sharp  (author  of  Cursns  Theologicus^ 
a  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Edinburgh  before  Leighton  had  completed  his 
studies  there),  Robert  Douglas,  George  Gillespie,  Robert  Blair,  Samuel 
Rutherfurd,  James  Wood,  Wm.  Strachan,  David  Dickson,  Robert  Baillie, 
John  Neave,  Edward  Calderwood,  and  Robert  Leighton.'*  The  Committee 
reported  in  1647  they  were  satisfied  with  Dr.  Strang*s  orthodoxy. 
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tinge  of  bitterness  upon  some  of  the  recollections  of  his  early 
ministry."     There  is  much  probability  in  that  supposition; 
and  we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  Burnet  antedates  Leighton's 
divergence  from  his  brethren  in  what  he  calls  their  "  foUies," 
as  well  as  in  his  statement  of  his  "  dislike  of  their  Covenant." 
It  is  an  incontrovertible  fact  that  Leighton  espoused  the  Cove- 
nant, the  evidence  of  which  can  be  seen  at  any  time  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  at  Edinburgh,  where 
there  is  a  printed  copy  of  "  The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant, 
1643,"  with  Leighton's  signature  appended.^    The  Presbytery 
records  have  frequent  reference  to  Leighton's  administration  of 
the  Covenant,  an  instance  of  which  occurred  so  late  as  June 
27,  1660  :  "This  day,  Eobert  Ker,  having  been  12  years  in 
Germany,  and  having  come  to  the  country  within  thirteen 
dayes,  and  having  his  fathir  dwelling  in  Newbotle,  was  ordained 
to  be  received  to  the  Covenant  by  Mr.  Eobert  Leightoun,  after 
triall."     There  is  this  to  be  said  in  vindication  of  Burnet,  that 
Leighton,  after  he  became  a  bishop,  not  only  expressed  his 
dissatislaction  with   the   Covenant,  but  also  with  its  being 
"  violently  imposed  upon  all  ranks  of  men,  thereby  engaging 
such  droves  of  poor  ignorant  persons  to  they  knew  not  what, 
.  .  .  as  £etr  ofiT  from  the  reach  of  poor  country  people's  under- 
standing as  from  the  true  interest  of  their  souls,  and  yet  to  tie 
them  by  a  religious  oath  either  to  know  all,  or  to  contend  for 
them  blindfold  without  knowing  of  them."     But  the  fact 
remains  in  all  its  stubbornness,  that  he  complied,  apparently 
without  protest,  with  the  prevailing  orders  of  the  Church  as  a 
Covenanter,  both  as  minister  of  Newbattle,  and  afterwards  as 
Principal  of  Edinburgh  University. 

That  some  of  his  brethren  "  were  not  capable  of  large 
thoughts"  was  a  misfortune  by  no  means  peculiar  to  his 
Presbytery  or  time.  Leighton,  doubtless,  with  all  his  humility, 
had  self-consciousness  enough  of  his  learning  and  masterly 
qualities  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  Buskin  says  he  believes 
"  the  first  test  of  a  truly  great  man  is  his  humility ;  a  curious 
under-sense  of  powerlessness,  feeling  that  the  greatness  is  'not 

1  Hus  interesting  relic  is  in  book  form,  with  white  leaves  after  the 
letterpress  for  signatures.  From  the  Kirk-Session  Accounts  of  Newbattle, 
it  appears  that  the  cost  of  the  Covenant  to  the  parish  was  4s.  The  Earl  of 
Lothian,  Sir  John  Murray,  and  other  heritors  and  parishioners  subscribed 
along  with  Leighton. 
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in  him  but  throtigh  him,  that  he  could  not  do  or  be  anything 
else  than  God  made  him ;  and  he  sees  something  divine  and 
God-made  in  every  other  man  he  meets,  and  is  endlessly, 
foolisl^y,  incredibly  merciful"    Leighton  had  this  "iinder^ 
sense"  in  him  all  through,  as  Burnet  elsewhere  testifies  "that 
while  he  had  a  cure  he  was  ready  to  employ  all  others,  and 
when  he  was  a  bishop  he  chose  to  preach  to  small  auditories, 
and  would  never  give  notice  beforehand ;  he  had,  indeed,  a 
very  low  voice,  and  so  could  not  be  heard  by  a  great  crowd." 
At  the  same  time  he  knew  quite  well  that  Ids  preaching  was 
highly  appreciated,  and  when  he  accepted  a  bishopric,  he  stated, 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  that  he  expected  that  his  new  departure 
would  break  the  idol  of  popularity,  of  which  he  was  heartily 
weary.    But  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  disparagement  cast 
on  his  co-preabyters — with  whom  he  lived  on  the  most  cordial 
terms — ^that  they  were  incapable  of  large  thoughts,  was  uttered 
by  Leighton's  lips,  unless  as  expressive  of  his  own  breadth  of 
view  on  some  of  the  politico-ecdesiastical  questions  of  the  day. 
And  as  to  the  charge  made  against  the  tempers  of  the  pres- 
byters of  Dalkeith  as  being  "  sour,"  we  must  not  take  the 
epithet  for  more  than  a  general  term  descriptive  of  a  disbeliever 
in  Episcopacy,  as  we  find  Burnet  invariably  characterising 
Presbyterians  as  such.    Unamiable  tempers,  in  his  idea,  were 
the  exclusive  property  of  men  that  prayed  extempore  and 
preached  long  sermons,  and  contrived  to  keep  religion  alive 
without  the  aid  of  a  bishop.     Leighton,  being  of  a  gentle,  love- 
able  disposition,  must  have  disrelished  men  of  austere,  morose^ 
ill-natured  habits,  and  Burnet  forthwith  draws  the  conclusion 
that  Leighton  "  grew  weaiy  of  miying  with  them."    Now,  the 
records  of  Leighton's  Presbytery,  while  they  do  not  reveal  the 
tone  of  mind  in  which  he  was,  when  waiting  on  the  meetings 
of  Presbytery,  at  all  events  plainly  tell  that  he  "  mixed  "  with 
his  co-presbyters,  and  was  the  most  exemplary  member  of 
Presbytery  in  his  attendance  :  a  fact  which  entirdy  displaces 
another  statement  to  the  same  effect,  "that  he  scarce  ever  went 
to  their  meetings."     Had  the  Bishop  of  Sarum,  who  in  his  early 
days  was  Presbytery  Clerk  of  Haddington,  taken  the  trouble 
to  correspond  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Presbytery  of  Dalkeith 
regarding  Leighton's  relations  to  his  Presbytery,  he  would  not 
only  have  saved  himself  the  trouble  of  penning  statements  not 
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in  accordance  with  fact,  but  also  prevented  every  writer  of 
Leighton's  earlier  life  retailing  his  erroneous  statements. 

Without  dwelling  at  length  on  other  misrepresentations  of 
Burnet,  we  may  briefly  notice  two  things  in  which  the  "  Pres- 
bytery Eecords"  join  issue  with  the  Bishop:  (1.)  Leighton's 
favouring  the  Engagement ;  and  (2.)  the  resignation  of  his 
ministry  at  Newbattle.  The  evidence  on  both  these  points  is 
against  Burnet's  view  of  the  case.  Dr.  Tulloch  has  gone  so 
fully  into  the  merits  of  both  questions,  that  we  may  refer  our 
readers  to  his  Lecture.^  If  Leighton  stood  out  for  the  Engage- 
ment, how  does  it  happen  that  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
tribunal  for  dealing  with  those  who  had  been  "  active  promoters . 
of  the  sinful  Engagement,"  unless  on  the  absurd  theory  that  he 
had  turned  "approver"  as  we  have  seen  to  be  the  case  with 
promoters  of  more  "  sinful "  engagements  so  recently  ?  That  he 
retained  the  confidence  of  his  brethren  so  late  as  the  year  in 
which  he  offered  to  demit  his  charge  is  evident  from  the 
choice  they  made  of  him  as  their  commissioner  to  repair  to 
London  "for  negotiating  the  enlargement  and  freedom  of 
bretliren  "  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  at  Worcester  and  were 
detained  in  the  Tower  of  London.  And  with  regard  to  his 
demission,  it  is  not  the  fact  that  he  ''  withdrew  from  his  cure 
in  a  silent  manner,"  and  that  he  "  some  time  after "  became 
Principal  of  Edinburgh  Collega  The  records  of  Edinburgh 
Town  Council,  and  those  of  the  Presbytery  of  Dalkeith,  show 
that  Leighton  was  regularly  translated  from  the  one  charge 
to  the  other.  It  is  true  that  Leighton  tendered  his  demission 
to  his  Presbytery  on  the  16th  December  1652,  and  a  fortnight 
later  sent  a  letter  to  the  same  effect,  both  of  which  the  Presby- 
tery refused  to  accept ;  and  in  order  to  induce  him  to  change 
his  purpose  the  Moderator  was  instructed  to  write  to  Leighton 
desiring  him  to  return  to  his  charga  At  the  Presbytery 
meeting,  on  the  13th  January  1653,  one  of  the  ministers  was 
"  appointed  to  preach  in  Neubotle  and  to  speik  to  the  Earle 
of  Lauthian  about  Mr.  Lichtone."  Negotiations  had  mean- 
while been  going  on  in  Edinburgh  for  filling  up  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  John  Adamson,  Leighton's  old  Principal. 
The  Town  Council  had  elected  William  Colville,  who  was  at 

^  In  the  Memoir  prefixed  to  the  Selections^  named  above,  the  editor 
travels  over  the  same  ground  with  the  Very  Rev.  Principal. 
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the  time  a  Scots  minister  at  Utrecht,  in  Holland ;  and  Colville 
accepted  the  appointment  and  prepared  for  his  return  to 
Scotland.  Some  "obstructions."  supposed  to  be  connected 
with  Colville's  Boyalist  principles,  having  arisen,  the  Council, 
on  the  17th  January  1653,  "declared  the  place  vacant," and  on 
the  same  day  elected  Leighton.^  The  following  day  the 
ministers  of  Edinburgh  appeared  and  *'  declared  that  they  could 
not  give  their  votes  because  tbey  were  not  clear  on  the  manner 
of  the  call ; "  and  on  the  20th  of  that  month  appointed  Andrew 
Bryson,  then  treasurer,  "  to  go  to  Newbotle "  and  announce 
the  calL    The  Presbytery  met  on  the  27th,  when 

"Mr.  Bobert  Lichtone  compeared  and  desyred  to  be  lowsed  from  his 
charge.  Compeared  Andro  Biysone,  in  name  of  the  towne  of  Edinburgh^ 
shewing  that  the  Counoell  of  Edinburgh  had  given  Mr.  Lichtone  a  call  to 
be  Principall  of  the  Colledge ;  and  his  Oommissione  being  requyred,  he 
undertook  to  produce  it  at  the  nixt  meeting.  Appoints  the  nixt  meeting 
to  be  this  day  eight  dayes,— and  then  to  give  ane  answer  to  botL" 

The  meeting  took  place  on  3d  February  ;  the  Commissioner 
produced  a  letter  from  the  Council  and  also  an  Act  of  Council 
presenting  Leighton  to  be  Principal  of  Edinburgh  College. 
Leighton,  being  "  posed,  if  he  would  embrace  the  foresaid  charge, 
answered  that  he  was  not  yet  fully  resolved."  Notwithstanding 
this  hesitancy,  the  Presbjrtery  translated,  or,  as  the  word  then 
used  was,  ''  transported,"  him  to  that  charge.^  The  Council 
Becords  bear  that  on  the  30th  March  he  was  inducted  as 
Principal  and  took  the  oath  de  fddi.    He  was  elected  one  of 

^  In  Lamowt^B  Diary,  under  Febmary  1653,  the  inflnence  of  the  Pro- 
tectorate on  the  Council  in  the  appointment  of  Leighton  is  thus  indicated  : 
"  Mr.  Lighten,  Minister  of  Newbottle  in  Lothian,  was  admitted  by  the 
English  to  be  Principall  of  the  CoUedge  of  Edenbnrghe  (he  did  succeed  to 
Mr.  Johne  Adamsone)." 

'  Curiously  enough,  ColviUe,  whom  Leighton  superseded  in  1653,  became 
Principal  after  Leighton's  elevation  as  a  bishop.  The  Council  Becords  of 
31st  July  1661  speak  of  '*  a  letter  to  be  written  to  the  Principal,  presently 
in  London."  On  6th  December,  *'the  Council  being  informed  that  the 
Principal  is  to  be  advanced  by  His  Majesty  to  some  other  place,  they  think 
fit  to  preserve  their  privileges  as  patrons  over  the  College  to  elect  leets  in 
the  meantime/*  On  the  9th  December,  the  Council  pass  "an  Act  delaying 
election  of  a  Principal  till  it  is  known  for  certain  that  the  Principal  is  to  be 
removed."  Leighton  was  consecrated  in  Westminster  Abbey,  on  15th 
December.  On  the  21st  March  1662  the  Council  pass  an  Act  electing 
William  Colville,  minister  in  Perth,  to  be  Primar  of  the  College  of  the  Burgh, 
and  names  a  committee  to  give  him  the  call — ^their  expenses  to  be  paid.*' 
Colville  accepted  the  call  on  28th  March,  and  '*  compeared  on  3d  September, 
and  accepted  the  charge." 
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the  Commissioners  to  the  General  Assembly  of  1653  on  the 
14th  July;  but  was  not  present  when  that  Assembly  was  dis~ 
persed  by  one  of  Cromwell's  colonels.^ 

We  have  already  exceeded  the  limits  we  had  intended  to 
occupy  with  this  paper,  and  therefore  reserve  for  another 
occasion  the  consideration  of  several  questions  raised  by  Drs. 
TuUoch  and  Blaikie  with  reference  to  Leighton's  accession  to 
Prelacy,  and  his  bearing  and  posture  as  one  of  the  Caroline 
bishops.^  The  attribution  of  low  motive  was  unsparingly  used 
against  him  by  the  Protesters  and  others,  as  may  be  read  in  the 
Autobiography  of  Robert  Blair,  Wodrow's  Aimlecta,  The  Colt^ 
ness  Collections,  and  Brown's  Apologetical  Narration.  Neither 
Dr.  Tulloch  nor  Dr.  Blaikie  sympathises  with  the  supporters 
of  that  charge.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  Leighton  had 
gradually  got  disheartened  by  the  wrangling  and  party  strife 
that  divided  the  Presbyterian  camp ;  and  when  the  Govern- 
ment declared  for  Episcopacy  and  invited  him  to  be  a  bishop, 
he  reluctantly  yielded,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  prove  aidful 
in  stanching  the  bleeding  artery  from  which  the  rich  religious 
life  of  Scotland  was  so  fast  ebbing  away.  He  believed  that 
Ussher's  Modified  Episcopacy  might  prove  a  scheme  of  compre- 
hension that  would  gather  the  dispersed  into  one.  It  was  the 
golden  side  of  the  shield  that  fascinated  Ids  wistful  gaze,  and 
he  dreamt  not  that  there  was  another  side.  Scarcely  had  the 
oil  of  consecration  been  poured  over  him  than  he  awoke  to  a 
sense  of  helplessness  in  presence  of  ill-assorted  colleagues,  and 
gathering  tokens  of  those  "  cross  characters  of  an  angry  Provi- 
dence, that  seemed  as  if  God  was  against  them." 

WILLIAM  BLAIR. 

^  The  Ck>iincil  passed  an  Act,  19th  July  1653,  "  granting  warrant  to  Pro- 
fessors of  Divinity  and  others  to  elect  in  their  name  a  Commissioner  for  the 
General  Assembly,  in  place  of  Robert  Leighton,  who  is  at  present  in 
England." 

'  He  was  "  the  only  one  of  the  prelates  of  the  seventeenth  century  who 
gained  a  name  and  fame  for  himself  as  a  theologian,  and  passed  his 
happiest  days  as  a  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Most  of  those 
discourses  which  charm  us  still,  and  which  were  treasured  in  many  a 
humble  Presbyterian  household  ere  yet  they  had  come  to  be  so  genenlly 
valued  elsewhere,  were  preached  from  the  pulpits,  or  delivered  from  the 
Chair  of  Divinity,  in  our  Covenanting  Church." — ^Dr.  Mitchell's  West' 
minster  Assembly,  p.  393 :  Londou,  18S3. 
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Art.  II. — Tht  Three  TemptcUians. 

A  T  Jordan  Jesus  had  received  the  special  anointing  of  the 
-^     Holy  Spirit  whereby  He  was  prepared  to  enter  on   the 
work  of  His  public  ministry.     He  had  been  baptized  with 
water  and  with  the  Spirit :  with  water  by  His  forerunner  and 
herald — ^with  the  Spirit  by  the  Father  who  sent  Him.    He  had 
been  baptized  with  water  in  order  to  fulfil  all  righteousness  ; 
He  had  been  baptized  or  anointed  with  the  Spirit  that  **  He 
might  preach  good  tidings  unto  the  meek ;  bind  up  the  broken- 
hearted ;  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the  opening  of  the 
prison  to  them  that  are  bound ;  to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year 
of  the  Lord,  and  the  day  of  vengeance  of  our  God ;  to  comfort 
all  that  mourn ;  to  appoint  unto  them  that  mourn  in  Zion,  to 
give  unto  them  beauty  for  ashes,  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning, 
the  garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness ;  that  they 
might  be  called  Trees  of  righteousness,  The  plantiDg  of  the 
Lord,  that  He  might  be  glorified"  (Isa.  xL  1,  2). 

God  had  accredited  Him  as  His  Son.  A  voice  &om  heaven 
had  declared,  as  He  came  up  out  of  the  water  and  saw  the 
opening  heavens  and  the  descending  Spirit  in  dove-like  form : 
"  Thou  art  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased." 

One  would  have  thought  that  now  He  might  have  entered 
on  His  work  and  begun  to  preach  and  teach,  to  heal  and  bless. 
But  no;  essential  as  the  qualification  was  which  He  had 
received  at  Jordan,  a  further  and  different  kind  of  qualification 
was  needed.  It  was  necessary  that  He  should  be  subjected  to 
temptation,  to  special  and  peculiar  temptation;  hence  we 
read  that  "  the  Spirit  drave  Him  into  the  wilderness."  That 
Spirit  who  had  just  rested  upon  Him  in  a  visible  form,  by 
whom  He  was  now  anointed,  and  with  whom  He  was  filled — 
who  was  on  Him  and  in  Him  in  a  sense  in  which  He  had  not 
been  on  Him  and  in  Him  before, — that  Spirit  drave  Him  into 
the  wilderness. 

It  was  not  by  the  impulse  of  His  human  spirit  merely  that 
Jesus  went  into  the  wilderness/  It  was  not  simply  that  He 
might  have  a  season  of  retirement^  and  that  He  might  meditate 
on  the  mighty  work  which  He  had  undertaken,  and  on  which 
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He  was  about  to  enter,  that  He  thus  withdrew  into  solitude. 
It  was  by  the  impulse,  the  drawing,  the  driving  of  the  H0I7 
Spirit,  and  in  order  to  be  tempted  of  the  deviL     He  was  the 
Second  Adam,  the  federal  Head  of  redeemed  humanity,  and  it 
was  necessary  that  He  should  be  put  on  trial  as  the  first  Adam 
— the  first  head — had  been  put     It  was  necessary  that  He 
should  be  tempted  by  the  same  agent  who  tempted  and  over- 
came the  first  Adam,  and  who  had  accomplished  the  ruin  of 
the  race  in  him.    It  was  necessary  that  He  should  be  put  to 
the  severest  test  possible.     To  this  end  He  was  led  or  driven 
by  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted  of  the  deviL 
The  Spirit  led  or  drave  Him  into  the  place  where  the  tempta- 
tion was  to  take  place.    He  had  no  part  in  the  temptation. 
He  did  not  tempt  the  Saviour,  nor  instigate  the  devil  to  tempt 
Him.    The  temptation  was  purely  and  absolutely  from  Satan. 
Satan  was  moved  to  tempt  the  Saviour  by  his  own  malignity 
and  pride,  which  blinded  him  to  the  hopelessness  and  folly  of 
the  attempt     This  concurrence  of  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  and  Satan,  which  took  place  in  the  temptation  of 
the  Saviour,  often  takes  place  in  the  temptation  of  the  saints. 
God  leads  His  saints  into  circumstances  which  expose  them  in 
a  peculiar  degree  to  the  assaults  of  Satan,  that  they  may  be 
proved,  or  He  allows  Satan  to  tempt  them.    He  sometimes 
gives  them  up  to  their  own  hearts'  lusts,  permitting  them  to 
fall  into  temptation,  because  they  will  not  hearken  unto  Him. 
In  the  one  case  the  strength  and  reality  of  their  faith  are 
manifested,  and  God  is  glorified.      In  the  other  case  their 
weakness  and  folly  are  manifested,  and  they  are  humbled  and 
made  acquainted  with  their  own  hearts,  and  led  to  self-distrust 
and  to  a  simpler  faith  in  God  Himself. 

The  devil  came  to  the  first  Adam  in  a  garden,  the  garden  of 
Eden,  where  everything  was  in  favour  of  the  tempted  and 
everything  against  the  tempter.  The  devil  came  to  the  Second 
Adam  in  a  wilderness,  where  everything  was  against  the 
Tempted  and  in  favour  of  the  tempter.  By  his  fall  the  first 
Adam  turned  the  garden  into  a  wilderness  and  threw  the  lower 
creation  into  a  state  of  revolt  By  Hi3  victoiy  the  Second 
Adam  was  to  restore  the  wilderness  into  a  garden,  and  bring 
back  the  rebel  creatures  to  their  allegiance  to  their  lord  and 
master,  man.    The  ultimate  result  of  His  victoiy  is  to  be  the 
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absolute  and  universal  subjection  of  all  things  to  redeemed 
man.  The  prophet  describes  it  thus :  "  The  wilderness  and 
the  solitary  place  shall  be  glad  for  them ;  and  the  desert  shall 
rejoice,  and  blossom  as  the  rose.  It  shall  blossom  abundantlj, 
and  rejoice  even  with  joy  and  singing ; "  and  in  another  place: 
"  The  wolf  also  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb^  and  the  leopard  shall 
lie  down  with  the  kid ;  and  the  calf  and  the  young  lion  and 
the  fatling  together ;  and  the  lion  shall  eat  straw  like  the  ox. 
And  the  sucking  child  shall  play  on  the  hole  of  the  asp,  and 
the  weaned  child  shall  put  his  hand  on  the  cockatrice'  den. 
They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain :  for 
the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the 
waters  cover  the  sea"  (Isa.  xxxv.  1 ;  xi.  6-9). 

In  St.  Mark's  account  of  our  Lord's  temptation  we  see  the 
wild  beasts  at  peace  with  Him  whose  victory  is  to  issue  in  the 
blessedness  described  by  the  prophet :  "  He  was  there  in  the 
wilderness  forty  days,  tempted  of  Satan;  and  He  was  with 
the  wild  beasts"  (Mark  i  13).  What  a  picture  is  presented 
to  us  in  the  brief  record — the  ttnldemess,  the  devU,  the  ivild 
beasts  !  That  is  the  pass  to  which  things  have  been  brought. 
The  fair  creation  has  been  marred,  the  creatures  have  been 
thrown  into  a  state  of  revolt,  Satan  is  supreme  in  the  ruined 
world !  The  rightful  Lord  is  come  to  undo  the  mischief  of 
the  Fall,  and  the  usurper  meets  Him  to  dispute  His  demand — 
if  possible,  thwart  Him  in  His  work.  It  is  in  vain.  Victory  is 
sure  to  the  Second  Adam,  but  the  temptation  is  none  the  less 
real  Let  us  now  look  at  the  assault  on  the  Saviour  by  Satan, 
at  the  victory  gained  by  the  Saviour,  at  the  help  which  He 
received,  and  the  result. 

St.  Mark  tells  us  that  "  the  Spirit  driveth  Him  into  the  wil- 
derness," and  that  "  He  was  there  in  the  wilderness  forty  days 
tempted  of  Satan."  He  does  not  tell  us  the  particulars  of  the 
temptation.  He  simply  notes  the  fact  and  the  duration  of  the 
temptation.  We  might  infer  from  his  words  that  the  temptar 
tion  lasted  the  whole  time,  and  so  also  St  Luke's  narrative 
might  lead  us  to  suppose.  From  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew, 
however,  we  might  conclude  that  the  tempter  came  to  Him  at 
the  end  of  the  forty  days.  The  truth  probably  is  that  He  was 
exposed  to  the  assaults  of  Satan  more  or  less  during  the  whole 
time,  but  that,  at  the  close  of  the  days,  Satan  concentrated  all 
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his  skill  and  resources  for  a  last  onslaught,  and  that  the  par- 
ticulars of  this  onslaught  are  recorded  by  St  Matthew  and  St 
Luke.  St  Luke's  narrative  seems  to  harmonise  St  Matthew's 
and  St  Mark's  accounts.  He  first  speaks  generally  of  the 
Saviour^s  being  tempted  for  forty  days,  and  then  of  what  the 
devil  said  unto  Him  when  they  were  ended  and  the  Saviour 
was  an- hungered.  Satan  may  not  have  continuously  tempted 
the  Saviour  all  these  forty  days.  He  may  have  come  and  gone, 
and  thus  St  Matthew's  words,  "  And  when  the  tempter  came 
to  Him,  he  said,"  etc.,  may  be  literally  true  although  it  was  not 
the  first  coming  to  Him. 

The  tempter  came  to  EQm  in  outward  visible  form,  and 
spake  to  the  Saviour  in  an  audible  voice.  He  came  in  his 
own  proper  person,  and  tempted  the  Saviour  immediately,  and 
not  mediately.  We  have  here  no  allegorical  representation  of 
a  merely  inward  experience  of  the  Saviour;  we  have  no 
account  of  the  experience  merely  as  it  appeared  to  Him, 
although  it  had  no  corresponding  outward  embodiment.  We 
have  an  account  of  an  objective,  and  not  merely  of  a  subjec- 
tive, reality.  The  narrative  is  strictly  historical  What  form 
Satan  assumed  we  are  not  told.  It  was  doubtless  some  dis- 
guise, probably  a  human  form.  He  has  power  to  assume, 
when  permitted  to  do  so,  a  visible  appearance,  to  disguise  him- 
self. He  appeared  as  a  serpent  in  Eden.  He  can  assume  the 
guise  of  an  angel  of  light 

How  the  tempter  approached  the  Saviour  we  cannot  telL 
How  he  drew  Him  into  conversation  we  are  not  told.  We 
have  only  the  particulars  of  the  last  onslaught,  the  con- 
tents of  the  last  temptations  at  the  close  of  the  forty  days, 
during  which  the  Saviour  had  eaten  absolutely  nothing,  and 
at  the  end  of  which  He  experienced  all  the  pangs  of  hunger. 
He  had  been  sustained  during  all  the  previous  days  naturally 
or  supematiually,  either  by  the  "  moral  and  spiritual  tension," 
the  "  intense  and  overwhelming  excitement"  of  the  time,  which 
made  Him  insensible  to  His  bodily  wants,  or  by  the  power  of 
Grod,  or  by  the  co-operation  of  both.  At  the  close  of  them  all 
the  pangs  of  excessive  hunger  came  upon  Him,  and  Satan 
took  advantage  of  His  state  to  make  his  last  great  onslaught. 

It  was  threefold. 

It  was  addressed  to  His  bodily  needs.     It  was  addressed  to 
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His  faith  in  God's  promises.  It  was  addressed  to  His  desire 
to  attain  the  end  of  His  mission — universal  dominion.  It  has 
been  regarded  as  corresponding  to  the  temptations  from  the 
lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life,  to 
which  we  are  exposed.  Satan's  first  attempt  was  to  induce  the 
Saviour  to  use  His  Divine  power  to  appease  His  bodily  appe- 
tite in  a  forbidden  way.  His  second  attempt  was  to  induce 
the  Saviour  to  place  presumptuous  confidence  in  the  promises 
of  Grod,  and  to  expose  Himself  to  needless  danger,  relying  on 
God  to  avert  the  consequences  of  the  self-made  risk.  His  last 
attempt  was  to  induce  the  Saviour  to  grasp  the  crown  and 
sceptre  destined  for  Him  without  enduring  the  cross, — ^to 
reach  the  glory  without  undergoing  the  sufferings,  to  take 
the  kingdom  from  himself  and  not  from  God. 

All  these  temptations  were  peculiarly  subtle,  marvellously 
adapted  to  the  Saviour's  circumstances,  to  His  character  and 
hopes.  His  intense  bodily  hunger  was  on  the  side  of  the 
first.  His  simple,  unswerving  faith  was  on  the  side  of  the 
second.  His  natural  shrinking  from  pain  and  shame.  His 
natural  fitness  for  rule  and  desire  to  attain  possession  of  the 
power  to  which  He  was  destined,  were  on  the  side  of  the 
third.  But  in  each  case  there  was  an  element  that  forbade 
Him  entertaining  the  suggestions  of  Satan. 

In  the  first  case,  acceptance  of  Satan's  challenge  would  have 
been  to  acknowledge  that  man  does  live  by  bread  alone,  that 
bread  is  the  chief  end  of  man,  that  life  does  consist  in  the 
abundance  of  material  possessions.  It  would  have  been  to 
place  the  lower  nature  above  the  higher  in  importance. 

In  the  second  case,  to  have  done  what  Satan  wished  would 
have  been  to  divorce  the  promises  from  the  precepts,  to  rely 
on  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  while  practically  disregard- 
ing the  precepts.  It  would  have  been  to  court  danger  without 
due  cause,  and  expect  the  help  promised  only  to  those  who 
are  exposed  to  danger  in  the  path  appointed  for  them  to  tread. 

In  the  third  case,  to  have  accepted  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world  from  Satan  would  have  been  to  renounce  allegiance  to 
the  one  living  and  true  God,  and  to  acknowledge  the  claim  of 
Satan  to  be  the  god  of  this  world.  It  seems  to  have  been  in 
this  third  temptation  that  the  Saviour  perceived  who  His 
tempter  was,  and  addressed  him  by  name,  and  dismissed 
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him.  It  is  St.  Matthew  who  probably  gives  the  temptations 
in  the  order  in  which  they  actually  occurred.  In  this  third 
temptation  Satan  laid  aside  all  disguise,  and  came  out  in  his 
true  character :  ''  All  these  things  will  I  Givs  Thse  if  Thou 
wilt  &11  down  and  worship  me."  Satan  saw  that  he  could  not 
work  on  the  Saviour  through  His  bodily  appetites,  and  betray 
Him  into  the  paths  of  distrust ;  he  saw  that  he  could  not  work 
on  the  Saviour's  trust,  and  betray  him  into  presumption ;  he 
saw  that  he  could  not  ensnare  the  Saviour  by  skilful  but 
mutilated  quotations  and  misapplications  of  Holy  Writ;  so, 
staking  everything  on  a  cast  of  the  die,  as  it  were,  he  threw 
off  disguise,  spake  in  his  true  character,  and  offered  the  Saviour 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world  on  condition  of  receiving  worship 
from  Him.  The  kingdoms  of  the  world  were  Satan's  in  point 
of  fact,  but  not  in  point  of  right  He  was  and  is  a  usurper, 
but  he  was  and  is,  in  a  veiy  real  sense,  the  god  of  this  world. 
He  was  and  is  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  the  spirit 
who  now  energises  the  children  of  disobedience.  Had  the 
Saviour  consented  to  Satan's  terms,  Satan  could  have  fulfilled 
his  promise  by  leading  men  to  accept  Christ  as  King.  He 
could  have  done  for  Christ  what  he  will  do  for  Antichrist, 
whose  coming  is  to  be  after  the  working  of  Satan,  with  all 
power,  and  signs,  and  lying  wonders,  and  with  all  deceivable- 
ness  of  imrighteousness  in  them  that  perish.  The  infatuation 
and  folly  of  Satan,  notwithstanding  his  skill  and  subtlety, 
appear  in  his  entertaining  the  idea  for  a  moment,  as  he  doubt- 
less did,  that  he  could  induce  the  Saviour  to  accept  his  terms. 
The  attempt  of  Satan  was  as  real  as  the  temptation  of  the 
Saviour.  The  vision  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the 
glory  of  them  would  offer  a  powerful  attraction  to  His  human 
mind.  The  thought  of  entering  into  all  this  power  at  once, 
without  having  first  to  fulfil  all  righteousness,  to  endure  the 
cross,  and  all  the  contradiction  of  sinners  against  Himself, 
without  having  to  tread  the  pathway  of  humiliation  and  rejec- 
tion, and  wait  the  Father's  time,  long  centuries  yet,  before  it 
could  otherwise  be  actually  His,  must  have  been  one  which 
cost  Christ's  human  heart  a  bitter  pang  to  reject, — a  pang  the 
pain  of  which  we  can  never  fully  enter  into  or  conceive.  The 
thought  never  could  be  entertained  by  Hinx  for  a  moment,  but 
all  the  charm  of  it,  all  the  fascination  of  it,  all  the  advantages 
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of  it,  humanly  speaking,  all  that  was  involved  in  rejectiiig  it, 
— all  this  would  be  clearly  seen  and  keenly  felt  by  Him.  And 
in  this,  as  in  every  temptation,  He  suffered,  suffered  more  than 
heart  can  think  or  tongue  can  telL 

In  subjecting  the  Saviour  to  those  temptations  Satan  ^was 
permitted  to  have  power  over  His  body  to  remove  Him   from 
place  to  place,  and  over  His  bodily  vision  to  extend  its  range, 
so  that  He  saw  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  the  glory  of 
them,  in  a  very  real  sense.    How  this  was  effected  we  know- 
not,  but  that  it  was  so  is  clearly  implied.     The  bodily  eye 
with  its  unaided  vision,  or  with  any  aid  the  wit  of  man  could 
discover  or  devise,  could  not  see  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world 
from  any  mountain  summit  however  lofty.    Into  these  matters 
we  cannot  go  deeply;  but  we  must  not  explain  away  the 
historical  narrative.    We  must  receive  it  in  simplicity.     We 
have  generally,  I  believe,  very  inadequate  conceptions  of  the 
extent  of  Satan's  power,  or  of  his  actual  working  in  the  world, 
of  his  ceaseless  and  widespread  activity,  of  his  activity  in  all 
the  spheres  of  human  life. 

Such  was  the  threefold  assault  on  the  Saviour  made  by 
Satan,  and  such  the  clear  vision  which  the  Saviour  had  of  the 
inadmissibility  of  the  suggestions  made  to  Him ;  of  the  path 
which  it  became  Him  to  tread ;  of  the  limits  within  which  it 
was  lawful  for  Him  to  put  forth  His  Divine  power ;  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  He  was  entitled  to  rely  on  His  Father's 
promises,  and  the  method  by  which  He  was  destined  to  reach 
and  obtain  the  kingdom. 

Beduced,  as  He  must  have  been,  by  hunger  and  weariness.  His 
mental  balance  and  clearness  under  these  specious  assaults  were 
marvellous :  so  also  was  the  readiness  with  which  He  remem« 
bered  the  appropriate  portions  of  the  Word  with  which  to  foil 
the  tempter.  They  welled  out  of  His  heart  to  His  lips  just  as 
they  were  wanted.  The  written  Word  was  dwelling  in  Him 
richly ;  He  was  full  of  it.  He  had  pondered  it  deeply  and 
understood  it  perfectly.  With  the  shield  of  faith,  with  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit,  He  foiled  the  tempter  and  won  the  victory. 
The  fiery  darts  of  the  devil  were  quenched  by  the  shield  of 
faith.  The  attacks  of  the  devil  were  warded  off  by  the  sword 
of  the  Spirit  With  these  simple  weapons,  which  are  accessible 
to  the  humblest  believer,  the  Saviour  fought  this  fearful  battle, 
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and  won  this  great  victory  in  the  wilderness.  He  did  not 
draw  on  His  Divine  knowledge  or  power  or  resources  in  any- 
way. As  man,  and  in  the  power  of  faith  alone,  He  met  and 
overcame  the  tempter.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  all  the 
quotations  which  the  Saviour  used  for  His  own  defence  were 
drawn  from  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  and  had  reference  in 
the  first  instance  to  the  children  of  Israel  in  their  wilderness 
joumeyinga 

The  first  was  from  a  passage  reminding  Israel  of  the  reason 
of  God's  dealings  with  them  during  the  forty  years  He 
kept  them  in  the  wilderness,  that  it  was  to  humble  them,  to 
prove  them,  to  know  what  was  in  their  heart,  and  whether 
they  would  keep  His  commandments  or  no ;  and  reminding 
them  of  the  reason  why  He  suffered  them  to  hunger,  and  fed 
them  with  manna,  which  neither  they  nor  their  fathers  knew, 
— ^''that  it  was  to  make  them  know  that  man  did  not  live  by 
bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the 
mouth  of  God."  Bemembering  this,  Jesus  preferred  hunger  to 
distrust.  The  result  of  Israel's  temptation  in  the  wilderness 
was  to  bring  the  unbelief,  the  worldliness,  the  rebellion  of 
their  hearts  to  light  The  result  of  the  temptation  of  the 
Hope  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness  was  to  bring  to  light  His 
immoveable  trust  in  God  and  submission  to  Him. 

The  second  was  a  precept  foimded  on  the  conduct  of  Israel 
at  Massah,  where  the  people,  suffering  from  thirst,  chode  with 
Moses  and  said,  "Is  the  Lord  among  us  or  not?"  and  thus 
tempted  the  Lord.  Had  the  Saviour  complied  with  Satan's 
suggestion  to  cast  Himself  from  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple, 
He  would  have  been  tempting  God.  Bemembering  how 
Israel  had  tempted  the  Lord  at  Massah,  and  how  they  were 
warned  not  to  do  so  again,  the  Lord  quoted  the  prohibition. 
The  circumstances  of  Israel  at  Bephidim,  and  of  the  Saviour 
on  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  were  wholly  different,  but  the 
principle  of  their  conduct  would  have  been  the  same  had  the 
Saviour  acted  on  Satan's  suggestion.  Israel  did  doubt  whether 
Gk)d  was  conong  them,  on  account  of  the  privations  which  they 
were  suffering,  and  put  God  to  the  proof.  The  Saviour  would 
have  acted  on  a  doubt  whether  He  were  really  the  Son  of 
God  had  He  cast  Himself  from  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple  at 
Satan's  suggestion.     He  would  have  been  putting  God  to  the 
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proof  in  a  presumptuous  way.  Thus,  warned  by  the  conduct 
of  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  and  obeying  God's  precept.  He 
would  not  "tempt  the  Lord  his  God.** 

The  third  was  the  essence  of  precepts  given  to  Israel  on 
account  of  the  danger  they  were  in  of  foigetting  the  Lord  and 
going  after  other  gods  of  the  people  who  were  around  them — 
a  danger  into  which  they  often  actually  felL  He  who  was  the 
ultimate  object  of  all  idolatrous  worship  offered  the  Saviour  a 
magnificent  bribe  in  order  to  win  His  homage.  Seeing  that 
this  was  in  essence  the  temptation  to  which  Israel  was  exposed, 
and  into  which  Israel  fell,  the  Lord  foiled  it  by  quoting  the 
command  given  to  Israel,  to  worship  and  serve  the  Lord  their 
God  onjy. 

Thus  the  Saviour  won  the  victory  over  Satan  by  the  shield 
of  faith  and  by  the  sword  of  the  Spirit.  Thus  He  taught  us 
how  to  meet  Satan,  how  to  use  Scripture,  and  thus  we  see  the 
necessity  of  the  most  profound  study  of  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  as  well  as  the  New  Testament,  so  that  we  may  acquire  a 
thorough,  intelligent,  and  spiritual  perception  of  their  meaning. 
Such  a  knowledge  and  perception  of  the  contents  and  meaning 
of  the  Bible  can  only  be  acquired  by  much  prolonged,  solitary, 
prayerful  communing  with  our  own  hearts  as  well  as  wiUi 
God  in  His  Word.  From  such  preparation  alone  can  the 
highest  kind  and  greatest  degree  of  fitness  for  fruitful  service 
result.  Our  Lord  spent  thirty  years  in  seclusion  at  Nazareth, 
and  only  three  years,  or  three  years  and  a  half,  in  public  service 
in  Israel.  During  those  long  years  (although  at  twelve  years  of 
age  He  might  have  come  out  as  a  successful  boy-preacher),  a 
whole  generation  of  men — spent  in  private  life,  He  was  fulfil- 
ling all  righteousness,  but  He  was  also  acquiring  this  fitness  for 
His  work  of  which  we  have  such  striking  proof  in  this  passage 
of  His  history  in  the  wilderness.  If  there  be  any  lesson  which 
we,  who  believe  in  Christ  and  bear  witness  to  Him  to-day, 
need  perhaps  as  much  or  even  more  than  any  other  to  learn,  it 
is  that  the  true  and  abiding  extension  of  Christian  work  will 
be  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  workers,  or,  to  use  the 
words  of  one  of  our  wisest  and  most  gifted  spiritual  teachers 
to-day,  that  "  concentration  is  the  secret  of  expansion."  Israel's 
history  was  written,  the  Apostle  Paul  teaches  us,  "for  our 
admonition,  upon  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come.'' 
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From  the  Saviour's  example  we  learn  how  to  understand  and 
apply  it  practically. 

This  was  the  first  great  victory  which  the  Captain  of  our 
salvation  gained  for  us,  as  well  as  for  Himself,  over  His  and 
our  great  enemy.  It  was  not  the  last  Satan  left  Him  only 
for  a  season.  It  was  only  through  death  that  Christ  destroyed 
him  that  had  the  power  of  death.  Only  when  the  heel  of  the 
aeed  of  the  woman  was  bruised,  was  the  head  of  the  serpent 
broken.  The  conflict  still  continues,  and  will  continue  till  the 
God  of  peace  bruises  Satan  under  the  feet  of  Christ's  people, 
which  He  will  shortly  do.  The  Head  is  out  of  the  reach  of 
Satan's  assaults  now,  but  the  body  is  not,  or  at  least  those 
members  of  the  body  who  are  stiU  in  the  flesh  are  not  The 
Head  above  affords  succour  to  the  tempted  members  below. 
One  purpose  of  the  temptation  which  He  endured  in  the 
wilderness  was  that  He  might  be  fitted  to  be  the  Captain  of 
salvation,  and  to  succour  the  tempted. 

"  For  it  became  him,  for  whom  are  all  things,  and  by  whom 
are  all  things,  in  bringing  many  sons  unto  glory,  to  make  the 
Captain  of  their  salvation  perfect  through  sufferings.  For  verily 
he  took  not  on  him  the  nature  of  angels;  but  he  took  on 
him  the  seed  of  Abraham.  Wherefore  in  all  things  it  behoved 
him  to  be  made  like  unto  his  brethren,  that  he  might  be  a 
merciful  and  faithful  high  priest  in  things  pertaining  to  God, 
to  make  reconciliation  for  the  sins  of  the  people.  For  in  that 
he  himself  sufifered  being  tempted,  he  is  able  to  succour  them 
that  are  tempted"  (Heb.  ii  10,  16-18).  "We  have  not 
an  high  priest  which  cannot  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of 
our  infirmities ;  but  was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are, 
yet  without  sin.  Let  us  therefore  come  boldly  to  the  throne 
of  grace,  that  we  may  obtain  mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help 
in  time  of  need"  (Heb.  iv.  15,  16). 

He  was  tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we  are ;  He  endured 
the  sum  of  all  temptation  in  the  threefold  assault  in  the  wilder- 
nes&  Every  kind  of  temptation  to  which  we  are  exposed  may 
be  reduced  to  one  or  other  of  the  kinds  of  temptation  to  which 
He  was  then  exposed,  and  by  His  experience  He  was  qualified 
to  sympathise  with  us  and  succour  us.  Knowing  what  He 
endured,  and  that  He  overcame  temptations  not  only  in  the 
wilderness  but  in  all  His  life,  we  can  come  with  boldness, 
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without  any  reserve,  with  outspokenness,  to  Him,  assured  of 
His  sympathy  and  help.  His  victory  is  ours.  Ours  is  the  ap- 
propriation of  His  victory  by  faith.  « This  is  the  victory 
that  overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith/'  In  the  strength 
derived  from  the  Word  of  God  abiding  in  us  by  the  Spirit,  we, 
as  He  did,  and  in  Him,  overcome  the  wicked  one. 

One  or  two  points  more  remain  to  be  noticed.  St.  Mark  tells 
us  that ''  angels  ministered  unto  him."  St  Matthew  tells  us.  that 
after  Jesus  had  said^  "  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan,"  then  the 
devil  leaveth  Him,  and,  behold,  angels  came  and  ministered  unto 
Him.  They  were  doubtless  awe-stricken,  interested  spectators 
of  the  scene,  but  were  not  permitted  to  render  any  help  during 
the  progress  of  the  temptations.  When  these  were  over  they 
hastened  to  His  side  and  ministered.  We  know  not  how  they 
ministered  to  Him.  We  are  not  told.  They  would  doubtless 
strengthen  Him.  He  came  out  of  the  ordeal  victorious,  but 
exhausted,  and  would  need  strengthening.  What  relief  He 
would  experience !  We  can  only  very  faintly  realise  the 
feelings  of  Jesus  at  this  time  from  analogous  experiences  in 
the  Christian  life.  How  far  short,  however,  the  experience  of 
the  holiest  and  most  tried  Christian  falls  of  the  experience  of 
Jesus.  He  was  so  exhausted  mentally,  and  physically,  after 
His  temptations,  that  He  needed  angelic  ministry  to  sustain  and 
revive  Him,  but  out  of  these  temptations  He  came  immeasurably 
stronger,  and  entered,  fully  qualified,  personally  as  well  as 
officially,  on  the  work  given  Him  to  do.  His  training  for  it 
was  long  and  varied.  Under  the  parental  roof,  and  at  the 
carpenter's  bench,  by  subjection  to  His  parents,  by  working  at 
a  trade,  by  meditation  on  the  Word  of  God  and  prayer,  by  all 
the  experiences  of  human  life  in  different  relationships,  by  His 
reUgious  training  in  a  pious  home,  in  synagogue  and  temple, 
during  thirty  years,  then  by  His  baptism  with  water  and  the 
Spirit,  and  finally,  by  temptations,  was  He  prepared  for  His 
public  work,  which  lasted,  as  before  remarked,  only  three  years 
or  three  years  and  a  half.  His  temptations  completed  His 
training.  He  was  in  no  hurry  to  enter  on  His  work.  Grod 
took  plenty  of  time  to  train  Him,  and  the  abundance  and 
fruitfulness  of  His  labours  were  proportioned  to  the  thorough- 
ness of  His  preparation.  So  will  it  ever  be.  No  length  of 
time  that  is  needful  to  fit  a  man  thoroughly  for  his  work  is  too 
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great  to  devote  to  preparation.  When  the  fitness  is  acquired 
no  delay  is  needful.  Well  enough  is  soon  enougL  We  see 
from  the  Saviours  case  that  the  most  important  qualifications 
for  service  are  acquired  in  solitude,  and  are  bestowed  by  Grod 
Himself.  "Meditation,  prayer,  temptation,  make  a  man  a 
minister/'  said  Luther,  and  we  may  add  that  they  make  the 
best  Christian  workers  of  every  kind.  They  had  a  chief  place 
in  the  preparation  of  Jesus  Christ  for  His  ministry.  In  God's 
school  of  preparation  they  are  ever  the  chief  lessons  taught,  the 
chief  discipline  employed.  We  all  need  to  be  taught  these 
lessons  in  that  school  whatever  our  place  in  the  one  body  may 
be,  if^we  would  serve  our  generation  according  to  the  will  of 

Grod.  JOHN  KELLY. 


Art.  III. — Tfie  Site  of  Emmaus. 

THE  interesting  narrative  of  our  Lord's  journey  to  Emmaus, 
in  company  with  two  of  His  disciples,  on  the  day  of 
His  resurrection  from  the  dead,  has  attracted  much  attention 
to  a  village  which  is  not  otherwise  associated  with  sacred 
history.  On  first  reading  the  narrative  which  has  been 
presented  by  Luke,  we  are  apt  to  suppose  that  the  site  of  the 
village  must  have  been  well  known  all  through  the  Christian 
era ;  and  that  all  the  localities  connected  with  the  journey 
must  be  described  in  the  numerous  books  which  have  been 
published  by  tourists  who  have  been  careful  to  note  what  they 
saw  in  Palestine.  The  journey  was  from  Jerusalem  and  back 
to  the  city,  embracing  only  a  few  miles  in  extent^  so  that  it 
was  performed,  not  in  some  remote  comer  of  the  country,  but 
in  the  best-known  part  of  the  whole  land.  It  is,  therefore, 
somewhat  disappointing  to  find  on  further  inquiry  that  the 
opinion  has  long  been  held  that  no  certainty  is  attainable  as 
to  the  site  of  Emmaus,  and  that  it  is  only  quite  recently  that 
explorations  have  been  made  which  afford  reasonable  ground 
to  believe  that  the  site  has  at  last  been  discovered. 

Four  places  have  been  named  as  the  site  of  Emmaus,  each 
having  its  advocates — Amw&s  Nicopolis,  Kubeibeh,  Eolonia, 
and  Urt&s.    The  only  fact  stated  by  Luke  in  his  narrative 
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serving  to  guide  our  inquiry  as  to  the  locality,  is  that  the  place 
was  sixty  furlongs,  that  is,  seven  and  a  half  miles,  distant  from 
Jerusalem.  Josephus  mentions  a  village  of  the  same  name, 
and  at  the  same  distance  of  sixty  furlongs  from  the  Holy  City, 
and  of  another  Emmaus  he  says  that  the  name  denotes  a 
place  of  baths.  These  conditions  are  all  fulfilled  in  only  one 
of  the  four  places  we  have  named. 

Much  importance  has  been  justly  attached  to  the  words  of 
the  Jewish  historian  as  bearing  on  this  inquiry.  He  says, 
"  Gsesar  sent  a  letter  to  Bassus  and  to  Liberius  Maximus,  who 
was  the  procurator  [of  Judea],  and  gave  order  that  all  Judea 
should  be  exposed  to  sale  ;  for  he  did  not  found  any  city  there, 
but  reserved  the  country  for  himself.  However,  he  assigned 
a  place  for  eight  hundred  men  only,  whom  he  had  dismissed 
from  his  army,  which  he  gave  them  for  their  habitation ;  it  is 
called  Emmaus,  and  is  distant  from  Jerusalem  threescore 
furlongs."— (TTars  of  tfie  Jews,  vii.  66.)  Josephus  refers  also 
to  another  Emmaus,  near  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  of  which  place  he 
says :  "  Vespasian  removed  from  Emmaus,  where  he  had  last 
pitched  his  camp  before  the  city  Tiberius  (now,  Emmaus,  if  it 
be  interpreted,  may  be  rendered  a  warm  bath  (Oepfid),  for 
therein  is  a  spring  of  warm  water  (Tnyyrf  depfi&v  vSdrcov), 
useful  for  heaUng)." — {Wars,  iv.  1.  3.)  The  Hebrew  form  of 
Emmaus  is  Hammath,  and  this  is  the  name  given  in  the  Book 
of  Joshua  (xix.  35)  to  the  town  near  Tiberias  to  which 
Josephus  refers.  Gesenius  says  that  the  radical  idea  of  the 
word  is  "  to  be  hot,"  and  Tregelles  defines  the  name  as  "  warm 
baths,"  referring  to  the  interpretation  of  Josephus.  Pliny 
alludes  to  the  same  springs,  near  Tiberias,  which  was 
"  salubrious  on  account  of  its  hot  waters "  (aquis  caUidis 
salubrL) — {Nat.  Hist,  L  v.  c.  15.)  The  true  Emmaus  of  Luke, 
then,  must  be  a  place  where  there  was  abundance  of  water  for 
baths,  and  at  a  distance  of  sixty  furlongs  from  Jerusalem. 

We  may  have  some  idea  of  the  extensive  baths  at  Emmaus 
when  we  consider  the  descriptions  given  of  the  large  establish- 
ments used  for  the  same  purpose  at  that  period  by  the  Bomans. 
Professor  William  Bamsay,  in  his  Boman  Antiquities,  has 
given  an  elaborate  description  of  them.  A  complete  bathing 
establishment  had  a  room  not  warmed  artificially,  one  with  a 
cold  plunge-bath  large  enough  for  swimming  in,  one  heated 
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artificially,  and  a  caldarium  under  the  pavement,  similar  to  our 
Turkish  bath.  "  Some  persons,  however,  in  addition  to,  or  as  a 
substitute  for,  the  vapour-bath,  took  the  hot-water  bath,  in 
which  case  they  proceeded  into  the  room  which  was  called 
Balneum  (in  a  restricted  sense),  and  here  they  might  bathe  in 
hot  water,  in  two  ways — either  standing  in  a  large  tub  called 
Lahrum,  in  which  case,  probably,  the  hot  water  was  thrown  over 
them,  or  immersing  themselves  in  a  tank  of  hot  water  called 
A  Iveus,  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  floor.  The  Balneum  isheated 
with  flues  like  the  Caldarium,  so  that  those  who  entered  it 
would  enjoy  at  once  a  hot- water  bath  and  a  hot-vapour  bath, the 
vapour  here  being  moist,  while  in  the  Caidarium  it  would  be 
dry.  The  mode  of  bathing  differed  according  to  iudividual 
taste.  Some  persons  took  the  cold  bath  alone ;  some,  after 
taking  the  hot-air  bath,  or  the  hot-water  bath,  or  both, 
cooled  themselves  in  the  Tepidarium  ;  some,  on  leaving  the  hot 
chambers,  plunged  at  once  into  the  cold  Piscina,  just  as  the 
Russians,  after  enduring  for  a  time  the  intense  heat  of  their 
vapour-baths,  roll  themselves  in  the  snow." — {Rom.  Antiq, 
pp.  434-5). 

Professor  Bobinson,  whose  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine 
are  second  in  importance  only  to  the  publications  of  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  in  throwing  light  on  all 
subjects  relating  to  the  topography  of  Scripture,  contends 
for  Amw&s*  Nicopolis  as  the  true  Emmaus  of  Luke  and 
Josephus.  It  is  a  fatal  objection  to  this  view  that  Amwas 
Nicopolis  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  stadia  distant  from  the 
Holy  City.  The  Professor's  attempt,  to  get  over  this  difficulty 
shows  a  remarkable  departure  from  his  usual  caution  and 
candour.  He  starts  with  the  unqualified  assertion — "that 
Amw&s  represents  the  ancient  Emmaus,  twenty-two  Soman 
miles  distant  from  Jerusalem,  I  believe  no  one  doubts."  ^  The 
truth  is  just  about  the  opposite  of  this,  for  hardly  any  one  now 
entertains  such  an  idea.  Dr.  Bobinson  proposes  to  alter  the 
text  of  both  Luke  and  Josephus,  in  order  to  obtain  support  for 
his  theory,  but  he  has  not  sufficient  manuscript  authority  for 
the  former,  and  none  at  all  for  the  latter.  Besides,  the  distance 
is  much  too  great  for  other  circumstances  mentioned  in  Luke. 
It  was  an  afternoon  journey,  and  it  was  "  toward  evening " 

^  Biblical  ReseareJies,  voL  iii.  p.  147. 
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when  the  three  travellers  reached  the  village  ;  and  that  even- 
ing  the  two  disciples  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  found  the 
disciples  in  the  city  at  their  evening  meaL  The  journey  from 
Nicopolis  is  rugged  and  dreary,  as  every  traveller  knows.  It 
is  marvellous  that  Dr.  Robinson,  after  himself  riding  over  it, 
could  suppose  that  the  disciples  might  walk  over  it  in  five 
hours.  Besides,  Nicopolis  was  a  fortified  town,  while  Luke 
says  that  Emmaus  was  a  village.  Nicopolis  is  an  interesting 
place,  quite  near  to  the  public  road,  between  Jaffa  and 
Jerusalem.  It  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees  (1  Mace.  iiL  40).  In  the  third  century  after  Christ 
it  received  the  name  of  Nicopolis,  in  commemoration  of  the 
victories,  of  Titus,  and  during  the  Christian  period  it  was  an 
episcopal  See.  A  little  to  the  south  of  the  village  is  a  famous 
spring,  to  which  sanatory  properties  were  once  attributed.  But 
it  is  an  erring  tradition  which  identifies  this  place  with  the 
Emmaus  of  Luke.  Dr.  W.  M.  Thomson,  in  his  new  and  much 
enlarged  edition  of  The  Land  and  the  Book,  is  favourable  to  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Bobinson,  but  he  admits  that  there  are  "grave 
objections  **  to  it.  In  his  former  edition  he  called  them  "  almost 
insurmountable  objections" — he  might  have  suppressed  the 
qualification  He  cites  Eusebius  and  Jerome  in  its  favour,  and 
adds  that,  if  it  be  not  at  Nicopolis,  the  true  site  of  Emmaus  is 
yet  to  be  found.  Canon  Tristram  rejects  Nicopolis  as  too  far 
from  Jerusalem,  and  thinks  it  probable  that  Emmaus  was  north 
of  that  city,  but  he  contents  himself  with  the  remark  that 
"  Lieutenant  Conder  holds  that  the  Emmaus  of  the  Gk>spel  is 
to  be  found  at  Khamasa,  with  some  very  remarkable  ruins,  not 
far  from  the  Boman  road  which  passes  by  Solomon's  Pools, 
south  of  Jerusalem." — {Bible  Places,  p.  78.)  Wherever 
Emmaus  might  be,  it  could  not  be  at  Nicopolis.  This  place 
has  had  more  supporters  than  any  of  the  others  usually  named, 
but  otherwise  it  is  the  most  unlikely  of  them  alL 

An  early  tradition  identifies  Kubeibeh  with  the  Emmaus  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  a  similar  claim  has  been  made  on  be- 
half of  Euryet  el  Enab,  the  city  of  the  grape.  Each  is  about 
the  proper  distance  from  Jeruscdem,  both  being  west  of  Neby 
Samwil — the  former  being  a  little  north-west,  and  the  latter 
south-west ;  but  very  little  can  be  said  in  favour  of  either.  Dr. 
Bobinson  says,  that  it  was  only  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
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century,  when  traces  began  to  appear  of  the  "  idea  which  fixed 
an  Emmaus  at  Kubeibeh;  a  transfer  of  which  there  is  no 
earlier  vestige,  and  for  which  there  was  no  possible  ground, 
except  to  find  an  Emmaus  at  about  sixty  stadia  from  the  Holy 
City."  Dr.  Thomson  thinks  that  "  Kuryet  el  Enab  may  be 
both  Kirjath-jearim  and  Emmaus,  and  that  it  renders  this  site 
more  interesting  to  find  it,  not  only  the  resting-place  of  the  ark, 
but,  long  after,  the  place  where  He  who  was  infinitely  greater 
than  the  ark  revealed*  Himself  in  the  breaking  of  bread  to  the 
wondering  disciples."  Dean  Alford  (on  Luke  xxiv.  13)  says 
that  there  were  two  other  places  of  the  same  name,  but  that 
"  our  Emmaus  is  now  called  Cubeibi  (?)"  The  good  Dean  makes 
a  positive  assertion,  but  he  appends  a  note  of  interrogation,  to 
intimate  that,  after  all,  he  has  not  been  able  to  attain  certainty 
on  the  point.  Kubeibeh  contains  many  ruins,  and  the  situation 
is  beautiful  Some  of  the  walls  are  ancient,  and  antiquities 
have  been  turned  up  by  the  spada  The  church  is  said  to 
cover  the  spot  where  Christ  broke  bread  with  the  two  disciples. 

Kulonieh,  or  Kolouieh,  has  also  been  claimed  for  Emmaus, 
but  it  is  little  more  than  half  the  proper  distance  from  Jerusalem 
in  the  direction  of  Kuryet  el  Enab.  The  name  is  derived  by 
Sepp  from  Colonia,  and  the  village  is  supposed  by  him  to  be 
identical  with  the  Emmaus  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
Wady  Kulonieh  contains  beautiful  olive-groves,  and  presents 
a  green  and  refreshing  appearance,  but  the  steep  descent  to  it 
was  felt  by  the  party  with  whom  I  travelled  in  Palestine  to 
be  long  and  wearisome — the  steepness  of  the  descent  rendering 
it  necessary  that  the  road  should  be  zigzag.  And  the  road 
from  Kulonieh  to  Jerusalem  is  bleak  and  uninteresting.  Dr. 
Kobinson  says  of  it :  "  I  have  travelled  in  my  day  many  dreary 
roads,  but  none  more  uninteresting  and  desolate  than  this,  the 
great  avenue  to  the  Holy  City." 

Having  thus  noticed  several  places  which  have  been  named 
as  the  Enmiaus  of  the  New  Testament,  and  set  aside  their 
claims  to  that  distinction,  there  remains  only  the  village  of 
Urt^,  in  the  valley  of  Etam,  near  Bethlehem ;  and  there  is 
now  good  reason  to  regard  this  village  as  the  true  site  of 
Emmaus.  We  owe  the  discovery  of  this  site  to  Mrs.  Finn, 
widow  of  the  late  James  Finn,  British  Consul  for  Jerusalem 
and  Palestine  from  1845  till  1863.    Mrs.  Finn's  long  residence 
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in  Jerusalem  gave  her  great  facilities  for  prosecutiDg  her  in- 
vestigations in  search  of  Emmaus ;  and  when  at  length  diggings 
were  commenced  at  Urt&s  in  1861,  she  heul  the  able  assistance 
of  Mr.  G3rril  C.  Graham,  who  had  previously  made  discoveries 
east  of  the  Jordan,  which  have  thrown  much  light  on  Holy 
Scripture.  In  a  valuable  paper  contributed  to  the  "  Quarterly 
Statement  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,"^  for  January  of 
this  year,  Mrs.  Finn  narrates  the  steps  by  which  she  was  led 
to  the  discovery  of  this  site.  As  her  narrative  cannot  fail  to 
be  interesting  to  the  reader,  we  present  it  in  an  abridged  form. 
She  says : — 

"Among  the  many  questions  of  interest  that  occupied  our  attention 
while  living  in  Jerusalem,  there  was  none  more  attractive  than  this  :  Where 
was  the  Emmaus  of  St.  Luke's  Crospel  ?  During  the  first  ten  yean  after  our 
arrival  in  Palestine,  we  had  sought  the  reply,  but  had  found  none  that  could 
be  considered  satisfactory.  In  considering  the  matter  on  the  spot^  it 
appeared  to  us  that  very  serious  difficulties  present  themselves  against  the 
attempt  to  apply  the  narrative  in  the  Grospel  to  any  place  so  far  from 
Jerusalem  as  the  Nicopolis-Emmaus.  Emmaus  must  have  been  a  country 
village  within  eajsy  reach  of  Jerusalem,  the  walk  to  which  would  in  no  way 
interfere  with  the  due  observance  of  the  great  Paschal  FestivaL  These 
considerations  led  us  to  continue  our  search  for  Emmaus  within  a  circle  of 
60  furlongs  around  Jerusalem.  The  etymology  of  the  name  Emmaus  led 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  wherever  the  Emmaus  of  St.  Luke  might  be,  there 
must  also  have  existed  hot  baths,  and  the  modem  Arabic  use  of  the  term 
Hamm&m,  as  applied  to  baths  generally,  whether  of  natural  hot  springs,  or 
of  water  artificially  heated,  led  us  further  to  the  idea  that  St.  Luke's 
Emmaus  need  not  be  a  place  of  hot  springs,  but  that  it  might  possibly  be  a 
place  where  abundance  of  water  had  caused  the  establishment  of  artificial 
baths  of  some  importance.  We  convinced  ourselves  before  long  that  there 
is  but  one  place  within  the  circuit  of  60  furlongs  from  Jerusalem  where 
there  is  a  sufficiently  copious  spring  of  water  for  the  supply  of  baths.  That 
place  is  the  pretty  valley  of  Urtas,  which  is  about  7^  Roman  miles  or  60 
furlongs  from  Jerusalem,  south  of  Bethlehem.  The  valley  descends  from 
the  ancient  Etham  (the  fountain  of  which  still  bears  that  name),  and  passes 
round  the  base  of  the  Herodium  (or  Frank  Mountain,  called  by  the  nattyes 
Jebel  el  Furaidis)  on  its  way  towards  the  Dead  Sea.  These  two  places,  Etham 
and  Herodium,  are  among  those  whose  distance  from  Jerusalem  is  specified 
by  Josephus.  He  tells  us  that  Etham  was  60  furlongs  off  {Ani,  viii.  7.  3), 
and  that  Herodium  was  60  furlongs  off  {AmX,  xiy.  13.  9).  Urtas,  village 
and  spring,  lies  between  the  two. 

''  Nothing  is  more  delightful  on  a  spring  afternoon  than  the  seven  miles' 
walk  across  the  Plain  of  Bephaim,  past  Rachel's  tomb  and  Bethlehem,  to 


'*  Emmaus  Identified.'* — Quarterly  Statement  for  1883,  p{>.  53-64. 
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this  chanmng    spot,  the  most  charming  and  the   most  accessible  from 
Jerosalem  in  the  whole  district    The  village  is  small^but  there  are  remains  of 
ancient  buildings,  and,  indeed,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  yillage  must  always  have 
existed  here  on  account  of  the  beautiful  spring  of  water,  which  never  faiL?| 
but  runs  with  a  strong  stream  in  summer  as  well  as  winter ;  and  it  is  altogether 
distinct  from  the  spring  at  Etham,  and  from  the  other  springs  that  supply 
the  poo]s  in  the  valley  above.    The  name  Urtas  has  no  meaning  in  modem 
Syro- Arabic,  nor  in  Hebrew,  but  is  believed  to  be  comparatively  modem, 
and  only  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  Hortus  (garden),  given  to  it  at  a  period 
when  Latin  was  much  used  and  spoken  in  and  around  Bethlehem.    This 
carries  us  back  at  least  to  the  days  of  St.  Jerome,  whose  memory  is  still 
fresh  among  the  Christians  of  Bethlehem.    We  know  that  Jerome  and  the 
Latin-speaking  Christians  of  his  day  regarded  Urtas  as  the  site  of  the 
^  garden  enclosed  "  of  Solomon  (Song  of  Sol.  iv.  12).    Josephus  tells  us  that 
the  gardens  of  Solomon  were  at  Etham  ;  the  name  Etham  survives  to  this 
day  as  the  name  of  a  spring  of  water  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  Ain  Ait&n. 
The  Song  of  Solomon  is  fiill  of  allusions  to  this  garden,  with  its  waters,  its 
fragrant  hiUs,  its  vineyards,  its  paradise  (ch.  iv.  13,  rendered  '  orchard ')  of 
pomegranates  and  pleasant  fruits.    The  word  Paradise  lingers  in  the  vaUey  of 
Etham  below  Urtas,  as  the  native  name  for  the  Herodium,  Jebel  el  Furaidis, 
'  Mount  of  the  Little  Paradise.'    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  '  Little 
Paradise,'  which  gave  the  name  thus  traditionally  preserved,  was  the  Para- 
dise which  Josephus  says  Herod  the  Great  formed  around  the  newly-built 
fortress  tomb,  where  the  Edomite  king  was  afterwards  buried.    This  Para- 
dise of  Herod  was  but  a  revival  by  him  of  the  Royal  Paradise  belonging  to 
the  Great  Solomon,  whom  it  was  his  constant  ambition  to  rival  and  to  outdo 
in  his  kingdom.    Josephus  tells  us  that  Caesar  ordered  the  lands  of  Judea 
to  be  put  up  for  sale,  aU  htU  one  placcy  which  he  '  ordered  to  be  reserved ' 
for  800  men,  whom  he  had  dismissed  from  his  army,  which  he  gave  them 
for  habitation  ;  it  is  called  Emmaus,  and  is  distant  from  Jerusalem  three- 
score furlongs.     This  place  then  must  have   combined    advantages  for 
colonial  settlement  with  those  of  a  central  position  among  the  mountain 
fastnesses,  where  the  Arabian  and  other  tribes  might  be  held  in  check,  as 
well  as  the  Jewish  garrison  at  Musada.    What  place  so  likely  to  attract 
the  sagacious  Romans  as  Urtas  ?    The  name  Hirtus  may  possibly  date  from 
the  occupation  by  these   Roman  soldiers.     Like  Nablous  (Neapolis)  for 
Shechem,  Urtas  for  Hirtus  would  be  one  more  instance  of  similar  change 
where  an  occupation  of  foreigners  came  between  the  ancient  and  the  present 
possessors.    Not  only  are  the  position  and  character  of  the  Urtas  valley 
suitable  for  a  Roman  settlement,  but  in  the  village  there  are  actual  re- 
mains of  a  strong  stone  building,  possibly  a  small  fort.     The  character 
of  the  masonry  points  to  the  Roman  age." 

The  following  circumstances  led  to  the  recovery  of  the 
missing  links  in  Mrs.  Finn's  search, — ^the  name  Emmaus  and 
the  baths.  In  1847  John  MeshuUum,  a  British  subject  of 
Jewish  birth,  sought  and  obtained  the  protection  and  assist- 
ance of  the  then  British  Consul,  Mr.  Finn,  in  establishing 
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himself  in  the  Urtas  valley  upon  lands  leased  from  the  Fellah 
proprietors.     By  the  year  1856  a  considerable  part  of  the 
valley  had  been  planted  and  restored  to  a  condition  of  fertility 
and  beauty.     In  that  year  Mrs.  Finn  joined  him  in  taking 
under  cultivation  a  fresh  tract  farther  down  the  valley,     ^t 
one  part  progress  was  arrested,  and  the  ground  could  not  be 
cleared  for  planting.    Beneath  the  surface,  remains  of  buildings 
were  now  found  which  had  been  previously  concealed  by  about 
twenty  inches  of  soil.    Mrs.  Finn's  observant  eye  had  previously 
noticed  that  when  the  stream  of  water  reached  this  spot  it  dis- 
appeared as  if  into  a  chamber  of  some  kind.     ''  Early  in  1857/' 
Mrs.  Finn  adds, "  in  digging  for  the  foundations  of  a  retaining- 
wall  for  a  garden  plot,  we  ouce  more  came  upon  these  remains, 
and  found  excellent  hewn  stone  lying  loose  from  some  former 
building,  also  a  fragment  of  cornice,  pieces  of  a  stone  door  with 
a  place  for  the  bolt,  a  few  copper  coins  (one  of  Constantine, 
the  rest  Gufic),  and  a  small  bit  of  glass  mosaic.    What  was 
our  delight  when,  as  we  stood  there  watching  the  Fellah  work- 
men, we  caught  from  their  lips  the  word  '  Hamm&m '  (baths). 
'Hamm&m!'   we   cried,   'where  is   the   Hamm&m?'     'Oh*' 
replied  one  standing  by,  'the  Fell&heen  here  always  call  this 
spot  the  place  of  the  HammUm,  and  yon  rock  jutting  out  into 
the  path  they  call  Leeyet  al  Hammdm,  "the  promontory  of 
the  baths.'"    At  last,  then,  here  was  the  missing  link, — ^the 
name  Emmaus.     But  where  were  the  baths  ?    Several  years 
passed  before  funds  for  making  excavations  were  forthcoming. 
But  one  thing  became  clearer  each  succeeding  year,  that  in 
no  other  place  within   60  furlongs  of  Jerusalem  was  water 
sufficient  for  maintaining  baths  to  be  found  excepting  at  Urtas 
only.    At  last,  in  1861,  Mr.  Cyril  Graham,  whose  discoveries 
east  of  Jordan  had  already  cast  so  much  light  upon  the  literal 
accuracy  of  Holy  Scripture,  joined  us  in  commencing  diggings 
at  the  so-called  Hammslm  in  Urtas.    Just  before  we  b^an, 
there  were  dug  up  in  a  field  adjoining  that  spot  two  Corin- 
thian capitals  of  extremely  pure  style,  and  a  fragment  of 
cornice,  all  of  native  limestone.    This  quickened  our  zeal. 
We  set  to  work,  and  the  very  first  thing  that  came  to  light, 
only  a  few  feet  below  the  surface,  was  a  baih !  lined  with 
purest  white  marble,  in  perfect  preservation,  4  feet  long  by  3 
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feet  7  inches  wide,  and  3  feet  9  inches  deep,  having  in  it  a 
step  or  seat  for  convenience  of  the  bather." 

We  congratulate  Mrs.  Finn  on  this  most  interesting  dis- 
covery, and  she  deserves  great  praise  for  the  perseverance  with 
which  she  prosecuted  her  search  till  her  skilful  and  indomitable 
energy  was  crowned  with  success.  We  must  refer  to  her  ela- 
borate paper  for  a  detailed  account  of  further  excavations,  all 
tending  to  establish  the  &ct  that  the  Emmaus  sixty  furlongs 
from  Jerusalem  has  been  identified  with  Urt^  by  the  ruins  of 
Herod's  costly  baths.  Besides,  "  the  site  of  the  royal  gardens 
is  still  marked  by  trees  bearing  fruit  in  their  season,  nourished 
by  refreshing  streams,  the  mountains  still  breathe  the  frag- 
rance of  aromatic  plants,  the  vineyards  yield  clusters  of  rich 
grapes,  and  pure  waters  are  still  carried  by  the  ancient  aque- 
duct from  the  fountain-head  to  Bethlehem,  and  even  some- 
times to  the  temple  courts  on  Moriah.  But  the  highest  and 
most  sacred  interest  of  all  that  cleaves  to  this  valley,  this 
royal  heritage,  is  for  ever  bound  up  with  our  Lord's  visit  to 
Emmaus  on  the  day  of  His  resurrection  with  His  two  dis- 
ciples." 

The  delightful  journey  from  Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem  and 
the  Pools  of  Solomon,  which  was  previously  full  of  interest  to 
the  tourist,  will  now  receive  an  additional  charm  in  the 
thought  that  he  is  treading  the  same  ground  on  which  the 
risen  Bedeemer  entered  into  conversation  with  His  two  dis- 
ciples as  they  walked  and  were  sad ;  and  he  can  hardly  fail  to 
remember  the  exquisite  description  of  their  mutual  experience 
which  they  gave,  as  they  said  to  one  another,  "  Did  not  our 
hearts  burn  within  us  while  He  talked  with  us  by  the  way, 
and  while  He  opened  to  us  the  Scriptures?" 

p.  MEARNS. 
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Akt.  IV. — Tht  Dogmatic  Aspect  of  PentateiLchal  Criticism} 

THIS  article  is  the  last  of  a  series  devoted  to  the  discussion 
^  of  problems  in  the  Higher  Criticism  bearing  upon  tiie 
Pentateuch.^  The  first  article  was  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge  and  Dr. 
B.  B.  Warfield,  and  contained  a  clear,  temperate,  discriminatiiig, 
and  masterly  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  Inspiration.  The 
subsequent  articles  have  been  written  by  professed  students 
of  Old  Testament  Literature,  who  have  brought  to  the  per- 
formance of  their  respective  tasks  ripe  Hebrew  scholarship, 
minute  acquaintance  with  current  forms  of  thought  in  Old 
Testament  matters,  fine  powers  of  expository  statement,  great 
wealth  of  historical  material,  and,  in  one  instance  at  least,  an 
unanswerable  dialectic. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  these  articles  would  all 
evince  equal  ability  or  afford  equal  pleasure  to  the  same  readers; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  some  writers,  by  their  con- 
cessive spirit,  have  given  pain  to  the  friends  of  conservative 
opinion  even  when  engaged  in  honest  warfare  against  natural- 
istic criticism.  It  is  no  part  of  our  purpose  to  institute  in- 
vidious comparisons  between  the  several  papers  that  have 
been  contributed  to  this  series,  or  to  refer  in  one  way  or  another 
to  the  strictures  to  which  some  of  them  have  been  subjected. 
Blind  to  facts,  however,  men  ought  not  to  be,  whatever  dis- 
agreement there  may  be  between  themselves  and  the  writers 
to  whom  reference  has  been  made.  And  it  should  be  kept  in 
mind  that  in  the  case  of  every  writer  the  purpose  for  which 
this  series  was  planned  has  been  realised.     In  every  case  there 

^  From  the  Presbyterian  Review. 

2  This  article  also  contains  allasions  to  two  papers  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Independent^  si)ecially  directed  to  the  questions  raised  in 
connection  with  oar  Lord's  references  to  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the 
Pentateuch.  Notwithstanding  the  attempts  made,  with  more  or  less 
plausibility,  to  invalidate  the  testimony  of  Christ,  it  wiU  be  seen  that 
Professor  Patton  unhesitatingly  attaches  to  His  testimony  the  fullest 
value. — Ed.  B,  and  F.  JSvang,  Review, 
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has  been  a  prompt  and  decided  repudiation  and  refutation  of 
naturalistic  criticism.  No  support  has  been  given  either  to 
Kuenen  or  Wellhausen  or  Bobertson  Smith.  These  articles 
may  be  fairly  taken  to  represent  the  status  of  the  Higher 
Criticism  in  our  Theologicid  Seminaries.  That  there  is  a  dif- 
ference of  view  among  our  Old  Testament  scholars  is  abun- 
dantly apparent,  but  if  in  our  Church  there  is  any  acceptance 
of  the  doctrines  taught  by  the  last-named  critics  it  has  not 
come  to  light  in  the  articles  to  which  reference  is  here  made. 

The  present  writer  has  no  qualifications  that  fit  him  for 
speaking  as  a  professed  Hebrew  scholar ;  and,  though  dealing 
with  the  dogmatic  side  of  the  question,  he  does  not  write  as  a 
professed  dogmatician.  Like  a  great  many  others  whose  special 
studies  are  not  in  the  line  of  Old  Testament  Criticism  or  of 
Dogmatic  Theology,  he  feels  that  since  the  results  of  Penta- 
teuchal  Criticism  sustain,  of  necessity,  a  logical  relation  to 
certain  dogmatic  faiths,  he  has  an  interest  in  these  results. 
And,  since  he  will  not  go  blindly  with  Eobertson  Smith,  and 
does  not  prefer  to  live  blindly  in  possession  of  what  is  called  a 
traditional  theology,  he  has  been  obliged  to  ask  himself  to 
"  show  cause  "  why  he  continues  to  believe  as  he  was  taught 
to  believe  respecting  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch. 
It  would  be  presumptuous  to  suppose  that  anything  to  be  said 
here  can  add  to  the  strength  of  the  argument  presented  in  Dr. 
Green's  admirable  paper.  In  fact  our  purpose  is  not  so  much 
argument  as  statement.  If  we  shall  succeed  in  separating  the 
elements  that  enter  into  this  complicated  question,  and  in 
.showing  the  relations  of  the  parts  to  each  other  and  to  the 
whole,  so  as  to  aid  any  who  are  still  perplexed,  in  their  desire 
to  understand  the  question,  and,  by  understanding  it,  to  appre- 
ciate the  force  of  arguments  which  others  have  already  pre- 
sented, our  purpose  will  have  been  accomplished.  We  are  to 
speak,  then,  of  the  Dogmatic  Aspect  of  Pentateuchal  Criticism. 
Whether  this  be  Higher  or  Lower  Criticism  it  matters  not.  It 
is  criticism  applied  specifically  to  the  Pentateuch.  As  it  hap- 
pens, it  is  the  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Pentateuch  which  con- 
stitutes the  field  of  controversy.  We  use  the  terms  Higher  and 
Lower  Criticism  in  their  accepted  sense ;  that  is  to  say,  accord- 
ing to  the  urns  loqtcendi  of  scholars  and  under  the  recognised 
limitations  of  Theological  Cyclopsedia.    Used  even  in  this  sense 
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they  are  not  exclusively  theological  tenns.  They  are  technical 
expressions  that  denote  two  well-known  departments  of  liter- 
ary Science.  They  are  applicable  to  the  study  of  Shakespeare 
as  well  aq  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  to  the  one  as  much  ajs 
to  the  other. 

As  Christians,  and  particularly  as  ministers  and  elders  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  many  of  us  find  ourselves  in  posses- 
sion  of  certain  definite  dogmatic  convictions.  Apart  altogether 
from  the  question  whether  critics  like  Kuenen  and  Wellhaaseii 
are  right  in  what  they  say,  it  is  important  for  us  to  know  how 
far,  supposing  they  were  correct,  their  conclusions  would  affect 
our  creed.  For  there  may  be  Biblical  questions  of  a  purely 
literary  character,  which,  however  interesting  to  specialists, 
really  need  give  the  dogmatic  theologian  no  great  concern. 
One  part  of  our  work  in  the  present  article  will  be  a  direct 
comparison  of  the  results  of  the  Higher  Criticism  with  the 
dogmatic  content  of  the  Westminster  Symbols.  This,  however, 
is  only  a  part,  though  it  is  a  very  important  part,  of  what  is 
involved  in  a  study  of  the  dogmatic  aspect  of  Pentateuchal 
criticism.  For  it  is  quite  possible  that  we  shall  differ  with 
some  of  the  critics,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  conclusions  they 
reach,  but  also  in  regard  to  some  of  the  principles  by  which 
they  guide  their  discussiona 

r. 

Before  taking  a  single  step  in  Criticism  the  important 
question  emerges  respecting  "  The  Eight,  Duty,  and  Limits  of 
Biblical  Criticism."  The  critics  must  deal  with  this  question, 
and  Dr.  Briggs  has  accordingly  made  it  the  subject  of  a  very 
thoughtful  article.  But  we  must  all  deal  with  it ;  for  it  is  a 
far-reaching  question:  it  is  a  question  that  bears  upon  the 
whole  matter  of  inductive  investigation,  upon  the  relation  of 
reason  to  faith,  upon  the  rights  of  the  individual  conscience, 
upon  the  ethics  of  creed-subscription,  and  upon  the  scope  of 
ecclesiastical  authority.  We  do  not  know  how  we  can  better 
present  our  views  upon  this  subject  than  by  comparing  them 
with  those  of  other  writers. 

CRITICISM  AND  BEASON. 

Behind  the  special  question  regarding  the  rights  of  Biblical 
Criticism  there  is  the  general  question  respecting  the  rights  of 
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Keason.  The  word  "  reason ''  is  not  used  here  in  any  special 
and  peculiar  sense.  *We  have  no  reference  to  the  distinction 
which  some  make  between  the  Beason  and  the  Understanding ; 
and  the  common  antithesis  of  Beason  and  Bevelation  is  not  in 
our  mind.  We  are  thinking  how  far  it  is  necessary  that  our 
religious  beliefs  should  be  rational.  And  since  we  are  intelli- 
gent beings  this  is  a  matter  that  cannot  admit  of  any  doubt : 
the  rationality  or  rather  the  reasonableness  of  a  belief  is  the 
condition  of  its  credibility.  By  this  it  is  not  meant  that  a 
belief  must  be  capable  of  proof  apart  from  Bevelation,  but 
that  it  is  rational  to  believe  in  what  is  taught  by  Bevelation. 
Nor  yet  again  is  it  meant  that  every  Christian  is  able  to  prove 
that  the  Bible  is  a  Bevelation,  but  that  he  has  some  reason 
for  beb'eving  it  to  be  a  revelation,  which  may  be  the  seK- 
evidencing  power  of  the  Bible,  or  only  the  conviction  that 
rational  proof  of  his  belief  can  be  given  by  others  if  not  by 
himsel£  A  man  believes  rationally  or  irrationally.  No  man 
is  called  upon  to  believe  irrationally,  and  no  one  would  be 
willing  to  confess  that  he  did  so  believe.  Even  the  Boman 
Catholic,  who  professes  to  subordinate  Beason  to  Authority, 
has  to  settle  the  question  what  authority  he  will  submit  to, 
and  when  he  submits  to  the  authority  of  the  Pope  he  does  so 
because  he  supposes  that  this  is  a  rational  thing  to  do.  In 
this  way,  as  Sir  George  Comewall  Lewis  has  so  aptly  shown, 
he  is  obliged  in  spite  of  himself  to  exercise  the  right  of  private 
judgment.  We,  however,  are  Protestants.  The  right  of 
private  judgment  is  part  of  our  inheritance.  It  is  not  for  us 
to  abridge  the  franchises  of  any  man,  even  though  he  should 
use  his  liberty  to  his  own  destruction.  Whenever  we  accept 
a  church  or  a  man  or  a  book  as  infallible  authority  it  is 
entirely  reasonable  for  us  to  believe  what  we  are  told  on  such 
authority,  even  though  we  are  told  some  things  which  we  do 
not  understand  or  which  otherwise  would  never  have  occurred 
to  us.  But  we  certainly  are  not  required  to  submit  to  any 
authority  when  adequate  reasons  for  so  doing  cannot  be  given. 
Since,  therefore,  we  believe  that  the  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  we  believe  for  reasons.  These 
reasons  are  either  good  or  bad.  If  they  are  good  we  need 
jiot  be  afraid  of  Criticism,  and  if  they  are  bad  it  is  well  for  us 
to  know  it     Dr.  Briggs  seems  anxious  to  protect  Biblical 
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Criticism  against  the  interference  of  Dogmatic  Theology. 
But  nothing  need  be  apprehended  from  that  quarter.  The 
right  of  Criticism  is  given  in  one  of  the  great  formal  prin- 
ciples of  Protestantism.  Wlien,  therefore,  Professor  H.  P. 
Smith  virtually  says  that  we  must  treat  the  Bible  just  like 
any  other  writings,  he  is  entirely  right  That  is  to  say,  we 
are  to  treat  the  Bible  as  we  treat  other  writings.  But  we  are 
not  to  treat  the  Bible  as  if  it  were  like  other  writings,  for  it 
is  not  like  them.  We  shall  go  as  far  as  the  critics  in  defend^ 
ing  the  rights  of  Criticism.  In  fact,  any  fetters  that  Criticism 
is  now  wearing  have  been  forged,  as  we  shaU  see,  by  the 
friends  of  Criticism  themselves.  For  in  answer  to  our  state- 
ment that  the  reasonableness  of  Christianity  is  essential  to 
its  credibility,  two  objections  would  in  all  likelihood  be  made. 
It  would  be  said,  in  the  first  place,  that  a  faith  resting  on 
rational  grounds,  that  is  to  say,  on  reasons  which  address 
themselves  to  the  intellect,  is  only  a  human  faith  and  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  jlde8  divina;  and  in  the  second 
place,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  give  rational  proof  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  Let  us  notice  these  points 
briefly,  considering  first  what  Dr.  Briggs  has  to  say : — 

"  For  unless  these  books  have  given  us  their  own  testimony  that  they 
are  divine,  and  therefore  canonical,  we  do  not  receive  them  with  our  hearts  ; 
we  do  not  rest  our  faith  and  life  upon  them  as  the  very  Word  of  God ;  we 
give  merely  intellectual  assent,  we  receive  them  on  authority,  taoitly  and 
without  opposition  and  possibly  with  the  dogmatism  which  not  unfre- 
quently  accompanies  incipient  doubt,  but  also  without  true  interest  and 
true  faith  and  assurance  of  their  divine  contents.'' 

Dr.  Briggs  might  have  quoted  from  John  Owen  in  support 
of  his  position ;  but  had  he  done  so,  our  respect  for  the  great 
Puritan  would  not  have  made  us  accept  this  statement  In 
our  belief  of  the  Scriptures,  as  indeed  in  all  the  processes  of 
grace,  the  dependence  of  the  soul  upon  the  Holy  Ghost  is,  of 
course,  to  be  fully  acknowledged.  But  we  are  not  authorised 
to  draw  a  line  of  distinction  between  faith  which  is  due  to 
reason  and  faith  that  is  caused  by  the  Spirit,  in  such  terms  as 
to  make  the  former  worthleda  We  address  arguments  to  the 
intellect,  desiring  to  produce  conviction,  and  we  recognise  the 
need  of  the  Spirit's  co-operation  in  order  to  the  securing  of 
this  result    But  it  is  one  thing  to  say  that  the  result  cannot 
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be  secured  without  the  Spirit,  and  another  thing  to  say  that  if 
secured  without  the  Spirit  it  is  of  no  value.  The  Bible  calls 
for  faith,  but  it  does  not  require  the  man  who  has  it  to  give  an 
account  of  its  genesis.  There  are  men  who  believe  the  Scrip- 
tures to  be  the  Word  of  God,  because  the  structure  and 
contents  of  Scripture  force  this  conviction  upon  their  minds. 
We  may  know  that,  but  for  God's  help,  they  would  never 
have  had  this  belief,  but  we  have  no  right  to  say  that  such 
belief,  supposing  it  could  have  been  secured  without  God's 
help,  would  be  of  no  avail  And  if  a  man  may  have  "  a  mere 
intellectual  assent "  respecting  the  canonicity  of  Scripture,  and 
be  without  "  true  faith  and  assurance  of  their  divine  contents  " 
as  the  result  of  inquiry ;  if,  notwithstanding  the  most  positive 
belief  based  on  evidence,  it  is  still  necessary  that  the  canon- 
icity and  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  be  revealed  to  the 
individual  heart  by  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  might  it  not 
be  better  to  abandon  Criticism  altogether,  and  surrender 
ourselves  without  argument  to  the  proofs  of  canonicity  thus 
presented  ?  In  this  way  mysticism  might  be  an  apology  for 
indolence.  Or,  if  the  immediate  testimony  of  Scripture  to  its 
inspiration  be  independent  of  Criticism,  might  we  not  continue 
to  believe  in  its  inspiration  on  the  ground  of  the  immediate 
witness  of  the  Spirit,  even  when  our  critical  studies  had  left 
us  without  any  "  intellectual  assent,"  or,  it  may  be,  even  in  a 
state  of  intellectual  dissent?  Mysticism  would  in  this  way 
aid  faith  and  license  criticism  at  the  same  time.  We  could 
say  with  Tertullian,  crtdx>  quia  impoasibiU,  and  stand  with  Hegel 
in  affirming  the  truth  of  contradictory  propositions.  For  our- 
selves we  say  frankly  we  cannot  occupy  this  position.  A 
religion  shown  to  be  irrational  is  no  longer  a  religion  for  us. 
On  this  account  we  bid  criticism  do  its  worst ;  and  if  we  find  a 
man  who,  after  knowing  all  that  has  been  said  against  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus,  is  able  still  to  say  that  he  has  unabated  confi- 
dence in  the  argumentative  resources  of  Christianity : — whatever 
others  may  do,  we  shall  not  speak  disparagingly  of  that  faith 
by  calling  it  a  fides  humana  while  we  reserve  the  higher 
epithet  oi  fides  Divina  to  describe  the  mental  state  of  the  man 
who  applies  subjective  tests  to  the  canon  of  Scripture,  and  is 
satisfied  to  say  with  Coleridge  that  the  Bible  "  finds  "  him. 
Again,  we  have  been  reminded  very  frequently  of  late  re- 
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specting  the  positions  of  the  Ilefonned  theologians  and  the 
Westminster  divines  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  proving  the 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  The  discussions  in  regard  to 
Old  Testament  questions  have  given  an  undue  prominence  to 
a  single  clause  in  our  Confession  of  Faith,  and  the  authority 
of  the  Confession  has  been  invoked  in  support  of  very  erron- 
ecus  viewa     Thus  Dr.  Eobertson  Smith  remarks : — 

**  The  persuasion  that  in  the  Bible  God  himself  speaks  words  of  love  and 
life  to  the  soul  is  the  essence  of  the  Christian's  conviction  as  to  the  trath 
and  authority  of  Scripture.  This  persuasion  is  not^  and  cannot  be,  derived 
from  external  testimony.  No  tradition  as  to  the  worth  of  Scripture,  no 
assurance  transmitted  from  our  fathers,  or  from  any  who  in  past  time 
heard  God's  revealing  voice,  can  make  the  revelation  to  which  they  beaf 
witness  a  personal  voice  of  God  to  us.  The  element  of  personal  conviction, 
which  lifts  fftith  out  of  the  region  of  probable  evidence  into  the  sphere  of 
Divine  certainty,  is  given  only  by  the  Holy  Spirit  still  bearing  witness  in 
and  with  the  Word.  But  then  the  Word  to  which  this  spiritual  testimony 
applies  is  a  written  word,  which  has  a  history,  which  has  to  be  read  and 
explained  like  other  ancient  books.  ... 

'*  The  first  condition  of  a  sound  understanding  of  Scripture  is  to  give  full 
recognition  to  the  human  side,  to  master  the  whole  situation  and  character 
and  feelings  of  each  human  interlocutor  who  has  a  part  in  the  drama  of 
Revelation.  iVay,  ikt  whole  business  of  scholarly  exegesis  lies  with  this 
human  side.  All  that  earthly  study  and  research  can  do  for  the  reader  of 
Scripture  is  to  put  him  in  the  position  of  the  man  to  whose  heart  God  first 
spoke.  What  is  more  than  this  lies  beyond  our  wisdom.  It  is  only  the 
Spirit  of  Grod  which  can  make  the  Word  a  living  word  to  our  hearts,  as  it 
was  a  living  word  to  him  who  first  received  it.  This  is  the  truth  which  the 
Westminster  Confession  expresses  when  it  teaches,  in  harmony  with  all  the 
Reformed  Symbols,  that  our  full  persuasion  and  assurance  of  the  in&llible 
truth  and  divine  authority  of  Scripture  is  from  the  inward  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  bearing  witness  by  and  with  the  Word  in  our  hearts." 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  what  is  said  here  is  substantially 
true :  though  we  do  not  sympathise  with  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed  regarding  the  worth  of  external  testimony  and  the 
value  of  argument  on  behalf  of  Inspiration.  And  it  does  not 
tend  in  the  slightest  to  reconcile  us  to  these  opinions  to  say 
that  the  Eeformers  entertained  them.  It  would  not  be  strange 
if  in  their  opposition  to  the  claims  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
they  went  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  were  in  danger  of 
falling  into  the  errors  of  the  Mystics.  Luther  did  not  fail  to 
see  that  there  was  some  analogy  between  the  extravagant 
claims  of  the  Mystics  and  the  position  taken  by  himself.     Dr. 
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Charteris  tells  ns  that  their  extreme  position  led  the  Reformer 
to  withdraw  some  of  his  strong  statements,  though  it  did  not 
affect  him  to  an  extent  sufEcient  to  make  him  recede  from  his 
strongly  asserted  subjective  principle.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to 
class  Calvin  with  Luther  in  this  particular.  It  is  true,  as  Dr. 
Briggs  states,  that  "  Calvin  denied  the  Pauline  authorship  of 
Hebrews,  and  doubted  the  Petrine  authorship  of  2  Peter,"  but 
if  one  will  turn  to  his  commentary  on  these  books  he  will  find 
that  the  historic  doubts  regarding  these  books  were  an  import- 
ant element  in  Calvin's  judgment ;  and  *'  free  from  traditional 
bias  "  though  he  may  have  been,  he  did  not  decide  respecting 
the  authorship  and  canonicity  (in  the  case  of  2  Peter,  Calvin 
said  that  authorship  and  canonicity  went  together)  of  these 
books  without  regard  to  antecedent  opinions.  It  is  also  true, 
as  Dr.  Briggs  remarks,  that  Calvin  believed  that  "  those  persons 
betray  great  folly  who  wish  it  to  be  demonstrated  to  infidels, 
that  the  Scripture  is  the  word  of  God,  which  cannot  be  known 
without  faitL"  This  statement  is  made  at  the  close  of  the  8th 
chapter  of  the  firat  book  of  the  Institutes,  the  whole  of  which, 
nevertheless,  is  devoted  to  an  exhibition  of  the  arguments  in 
proof  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  We  repeat,  however, 
that  our  views  would  not  be  affected  though  it  were  shown  that 
the  Beformers  held  the  extreme  opinions  which  are  sometimes 
imputed  to  them.  Those,  too,  who  protest  so  earnestly  against 
traditionalism  will  pardon  us  if  we  seem  to  see  a  slight  trace 
of  inconsistency  in  the  authoritative  way  in  which  they  appeal 
to  Protestant  Patristics.  Calvin  does,  indeed,  emphasise  the 
fact  that  faith  is  a  product  of  Divine  grace,  and  that  argument 
unaccompanied  by  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit  will  not  pro- 
duce conviction.  This  we  all  believe.  But  Calvin  was  very 
far  from  saying  that  it  is  impossible  to  support  the  doctrine 
of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  by  abundant  evidence. 
Nor  does  the  Westminster  Confession  teach  that  Inspiration 
cannot  be  proved  by  argument.  If  it  did,  we  should  not 
believe  it     Let  us,  however,  quote  its  words  : — 

*'  We  may  be  moTed  and  induced  by  the  testimony  of  the  Church  to  an 
high  and  reverent  esteem  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  and  the  heavenliness  of 
the  matter,  the  efficacy  of  the  doctrine,  the  majesty  of  the  style,  the  concert 
of  all  the  parts,  the  scope  of  the  whole  (which  is  to  give  all  glory  to  €k>d}, 
the  full  discovery  it  makes  of  the  only  way  of  man's  salvation,  the  many 
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other  inoompaiable  excellencies,  and  the  entire  perfection  thereof,  art 
argvmienU  whereby  it  doth  abundantly  evidence  itulf  to  he  the  word  of  Ood  ; 
yet,  notwithstanding,  our  fiill  persuasion  and  assurance  of  the  infallible  tnitfa 
and  divine  authority  thereof  is  from  the  inward  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
bearing  witness  by  and  with  the  word  in  our  hearts"  (Chap.  L  sect.  6). 

The  Confession  gives  no  support  to  the  statement  of  Dr. 
Sobertson  Smith,  that  ''persuasion  that  the  Bible  is  God's 
word  cannot  be  derived  from  external  testimony."  On  the 
contrary,  it  makes  distinct  mention  of  external  testimony^  and 
puts  it  first  in  a  list  of  arguments  in  support  of  inspiration,  all 
of  which  are  employed  to-day  by  dogmatic  theologians.  And 
it  is  furthermore  stated  in  the  Confession  that  by  means  of 
these  arguments  the  Bible  "  doth  abundantly  evidence  itself  to 
be  the  word  of  God."  It  is  true  that  these  arguments  will  not 
carry  us  beyond  probability :  but  this  will  not  lessen  their 
value  for  those  who  understand  the  meaning  of  terms,  and 
know  the  limits  of  inductive  logic.  Nor  is  it  a  sufficient  reason 
for  disparaging  these  arguments,  because,  as  Dr.  Bobertson 
Smith  so  truly  says,  it  is  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  which  alone 
can  "  lift  faith  out  of  the  region  of  probable  evidence  into  the 
sphere  of  Divine  certainty."  It  is  very  natural  for  us  to  look 
for  something  that  will  bridge  the  chasm  between  probability 
and  certitude.  Cardinal  Newman  finds  it  in  what  he  calls  an 
"  illative  sense."  We  are  taught  to  find  it  in  the  witness  of 
the  Spirit.  But  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  cannot  be  a  common 
measure  between  minds.  The  man  who  has  it  feels  certain, 
but  he  cannot  expect  his  certitude  to  have  argumentative 
value  with  another  man.  If,  then,  we  are  to  continue  in  the 
endeavour  to  convince  men  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God, 
it  is  clear  that  we  must  do  it  by  means  of  arguments  addressed 
to  the  understanding.  This,  however,  is  not  our  only  reason 
for  attaching  great  importance  to  the  proofs  of  Inspiration,  for 
while  it  might  seem  unnecessary  to  make  use  of  inductive 
arguments  which  result  in  probability  when  the  Christian  has 
the  witness  of  the  Spirit  which  gives  certitude,  we  are  clearly 
of  the  opinion  that  the  doctrine  of  Inspiration  would  not  sur- 
vive the  destruction  of  the  arguments  that  support  it.  We 
believe  that  the  argument  for  the  inspiration  of  the  Scripture 
can  be  made  in  the  terms  of  the  highest  probability — that 
is  to  say,  in  the  terms  of  moral  certainty.     But  our  confidence 
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in  this  argument  would  be  greatly  weakened  if  we  thought 
that  it  were  based  upon  a  partial  survey  of  the  faots,  or  that 
those  interested  in  the  construction  of  it  had  studiously  disre- 
garded anything  that  was  supposed  to  bear  adversely  upon  it. 
Our  confidence  in  the  argumentative  strength  of  the  doctrine 
of  Inspiration  must  of  necessity,  therefore,  make  us  welcome 
the  most  scrutinising  criticism. 

GSITIGISM  AND  INSPIRATION. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  critics  like  Dr.  Bobertson  Smith  should 
emphasise  the  subjective  tests  of  Inspiration.  Their  object  is, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  make  Inspiration  independent  of  Criticism. 
If  it  could  be  shown  that  the  doctrine  of  Inspiration  cannot, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  afifected  by  the  results  of  criticism, 
the  fears  which  so  many  have  been  entertaining  on  account  of 
these  results  would  be  taken  away.  The  argument  in  support 
of  this  position  is  often  made  in  a  way  that  seems  so  honouring 
to  the  Spirit,  and  in  such  close  accord  with  the  teaching  of  the 
Confession,  and,  withal,  to  have  such  an  evangelical  flavour 
about  it,  that  it  is  to  be  feared  a  great  many  have  been  deceived 
by  it,  and  have  failed  to  see  that  it  is  a  plea,  not  for  the  rights 
of  criticism,  but  for  the  toleration  of  opinions  that  ai*e  the 
results  of  criticism,  and  that  are,  to  say  the  least,  imsettling  in 
the  extreme.  Professor  Candlish  has  defended  the  position 
that  the  authority  of  the  Bible  is  independent  of  criticism,  in 
a  pamphlet  devoted  to  that  purpose.  The  views  of  Dr.  Briggs 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  passage  : — 

"  We  are  convinced  that  the  Church  has  not  been  deceived  with  regard 
to  its  inspiration.  Esther,  Eodesiastes,  the  Song  of  Songs,  the  Apocalypse, 
will  more  and  more  establish  themselves  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  study 
them.  But  we  claim  that  it  is  illegitimate  first  to  attempt  to  prove  their 
canonicity,  and  then  their  inspiration,  or  to  rely  upon  Jewish  rabbinical 
tradition  any  more  than  Roman  Catholic  tradition,  or  to  anathematise  all 
who  doubt  some  of  them  in  the  spirit  of  Rabbi  Akiba  and  the  Council  of 
Trent.  The  only  legitimate  method  is  that  of  onr  Others,  the  Reformers, 
and  Puritans :  first,  prove  their  inspiration  from  their  own  internal  divine 
testimony,  and  then  accept  them  as  canonical  becanse  our  hearts  rest  upon 
them  as  the  veritable  Divine  Word." 

It  is  not  essential  to  our  present  inquiry  to  ask  here  what 
is  meant  by  proving  Canonicity,  though  this  is  a  very  im- 
portant question,  and  one  about  which  writers  are  not  agreed. 
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When  we  say  that  a  book  is  canonical,  do  we  mean  that  wt 
ought  to  regard  it  as  authoritative,  or,  that,  as  a  simple  matter 
of  fact,  the  early  Church  so  regarded  it  ?  If,  irrespective  of 
tradition,  we  are  to  decide  on  the  canonicity  of  a  book,  that  is 
to  say,  its  authoritativeness  for  us,  the  proof  of  Canonicity 
would  not  differ  much,  if  at  all,  from  the  proof  of  Inspiration. 
If,  however,  Canonicity  be,  as  we  believe  it  is,  a  purely 
historical  question,  it  is  only  in  a  very  limited  way  that 
subjective  tests  can  be  employed  in  determining  it.  For  how- 
ever the  formation  of  the  New  Testament  Canon  was  effected 
— whether  by  a  selection  from  inspired  writings,  whether 
apostolic  authorship  was  the  criterion  of  Canonicity,  or  whether 
an  inspired  community  recogmsed  and  set  the  seal  of  authority 
on  inspired  books — it  is  clear  that  when  we  ask  the  question 
whether  this  epistle,  say  Second  Peter,  is  canonical,  we  cannot 
avoid  the  necessity  of  a  direct  appeal  to  external  testimony. 
It  would  be  very  difficult,  we  imagine,  for  any  one  to  take  an 
epistle  like  the  one  just  named,  and,  considering  it  without 
reference  to  its  historic  relations,  pronounce  dogmatically 
upon  its  inspiration.  And  though  he  could  do  this,  it  would 
still  be  necessary  to  know  that  all  inspired  books  were  known 
to  the  apostolic  church,  and  held  by  them  to  be  canonical, 
before  one  could  prove  Canonicity  from  Inspiration.  But  the 
attempt  to  prove  Inspiration  even,  without  appeal  to  external 
testimony,  has  great  difficulties.  Dr.  Briggs,  however,  tells  us 
we  are  to  prove  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  by  recognising 
''  their  own  internal  Divine  testimony,''  and  the  context  shows 
that,  according  to  Dr.  Briggs,  the  authoritative  value  of  a  book 
in  the  Canon,  in  fact  its  right  to  be  there,  is  conditioned  by 
this  internal  Divine  testimony.  By  means  of  the  witness  of 
the  Spirit,  then,  we  are  to  discover,  let  us  suppose,  whether 
Esther  is  inspired.  How  shall  we  reach  a  decision  ?  To  whom 
will  the  witness  be  given  ?  Not  to  any  organisation  of 
Christians,  for  we  have  rejected  the  doctrine  of  corporate 
inffidlibility ;  not  to  the  general  body  of  Christians,  for  we 
could  not  know  what  the  general  body  of  Christians  believe 
except  by  tradition  and  external  testimony,  and  we  are  told 
that  tradition  and  external  testimony  do  not  enter  into  the 
question.  The  witness  must  be  given,  then,  to  the  individual ; 
and,  as  no   one  can  make  his   own  experience  of  Divine 
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guidance  the  role  of  another  man's  faith,  it  must  come  to  this  : 
that  every  Christian  makes  his  own  Bible,  or,  rather,  that  he 
is  to  judge  for  himself  what  books  he  will  treat  as  authoritative. 

Let  us  inquire,  however,  more  particularly  respecting  the 
relation  of  Criticism  to  Inspiration.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  would  be  obvious  advantages  attending  the  belief  that 
Criticism  cannot  affect  Inspiration;  for  then  we  might  feel 
assured,  no  matter  what  may  come,  that  the  Bible  is  inspired. 
Our  comfort  in  reading  it  would  be  no  more  affected  in  that  case, 
by  the  theories  of  Kuenen  and  Wellhausen,  than  our  enjoy- 
ment of  the  Iliad  is  spoiled  by  the  Homeric  controversy.  It 
is  not  possible,  however,  to  tsike  such  a  comfortable  view^  of 
the  subject  Suppose,  for  example,  we  were  satisfied  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  bore  witness  in  our  hearts  to  the  inspiration  of 
John's  Gospel  How  imder  these  circumstances  would  we 
stand  related  to  the  questions  in  the  Higher  Criticism  pertain- 
ing to  this  Gospel  ?  It  is  conceivable,  in  the  first  place,  that 
Historical  Criticism  might  show  that  the  fourth  Gospel  was  not 
written  until  long  after  John  was  in  his  grave.  We  should 
then  have  a  book  inspired,  indeed,  but  false.  What  good  in 
that  case  would  Inspiration  do  us?  Or  we  might  affirm  a 
priori  that  the  authorship  of  John's  Gospel  could  not  be  set 
aside  by  Criticism.  But  then  we  should  be  simply  begging 
the  question.  Or  we  might  stay  the  hand  of  the  critic,  and 
say  that  he  must  not  enter  upon  any  examination  of  fact  re- 
specting matters  decided  already  by  implication  through  the 
witness  of  the  Spirit.  But  then  we  should  be  allowing  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  to  determine  the  limits  of  historical  inquiry. 
We  should  fall  into  the  vice  which  we  condemn  in  the 
naturalistic  critics  who  enter  upon  inquiry  with  the  postulate 
that  miracles  are  impossible.  Or  lastly,  we  may  admit  that, 
possibly,  what  is  believed  to  be  inspired  may  be  proved  to  be 
uninspired  by  being  proved  to  be  untrue.  This  is  the  only 
logical  position.  Then  Criticism  may  affect  Inspiration ;  and 
it  follows  that  to  have  an  interest  in  Inspiration  is  of  necessity 
to  have  an  interest  in  Criticism. 

But,  it  will  be  asked.  How  can  mere  human  reason  over- 
throw the  witness  of  the  Spirit  ?  It  cannot,  of  course ;  but 
it  may  show  us  that  what  we  supposed  to  be  the  witness  of 
the  Spirit  must  be  accounted  for  in  some  other  way.     This  is 
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a  matter  that  need  not  give  us  serious  difficulty^  though  it 
may  be  necessary  for  us  to  seek  a  more  discriminating  mode 
of  dealing  with  it.  Let  us  interpret  our  belief  in  the  doctrine 
of  Inspiration.  There  is  a  certain  body  of  facts  constituting 
an  inductive  basis  for  this  belief.  Besides  these  facts,  and 
standing  by  itself  as  an  experience  which  all  Christians  may 
alike  participate  in,  is  a  certain  mental  state  of  conviction 
respecting  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Bible.  How  we  account 
for  this  mental  state  is  another  question.  Suppose  then  that 
our  faith  in  Inspiration  were  made  up  of  these  two  elements  : 
the  argumentative  or  inductive  element  plus  the  feeliflg  of 
certitude  just  described.  And  suppose  now  that  the  argu- 
mentative element  were  to  drop  away — would  the  certitude 
remain  ?  Would  it  be  possible  for  a  man  to  retain  his  certi- 
tude regarding  Inspiration  after  he  had  seen  the  insufficiency 
of  every  argument  in  support  of  Inspiration?  We  cannot 
think  so.  Would  it  help  to  make  the  certitude  remain  to  say 
that  it  was  produced  by  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  Hardly ;  for 
should  we  not  ask  then  whether  we  were  not  mistaken  when 
we  imputed  our  certitude  to  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  ?  Should 
we  not  say  that  since  it  was  the  Bible  which  taught  us  to 
interpret  our  subjective  state  in  this  way,  the  loss  of  argumen- 
tative support  for  the  truth  of  the  Bible  carries  with  it  the 
loss  of  confidence  in  the  interpretation  we  liad  been  accus- 
tomed to  put  upon  our  subjective  state  t  This  is  the  way  it 
looks  to  us,  and  if  we  are  right  it  follows  that  we  cannot  take 
refuge  in  mysticism  when  pressed  hard  by  the  foes  of  our 
faith ;  and  that  the  doctrine  of  Inspiration  stands  or  falls  with 
the  results  of  critical  investigation.  Dr.  Robertson  Smith 
is  certainly  right,  however  much  the  statement  may  make 
against  his  own  position,  when  be  says  that  "  all  sound  apolo- 
getic admits  that  the  proof  that  a  book  is  credible  must 
precede  belief  that  it  is  inspired." 

CRITICISM  AND  TRADITION. 

It  is  of  some  importance  to  have  a  clear  understanding  as 
to  the  meaning  of  Tradition  and  the  place  it  holds  in  this 
discussion.  In  the  articles  contributed  by  Dr.  Briggs  to 
this  series,  very  frequent  reference  is  made  to  "  traditional " 
opinions,  and,  though  it  is  not  expressed  in  so  many  words, 
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the  idea  is  nevertheless  conveyed  that  there  is  some  necessary 
or  natural  antagonism  between  critical  conclusions  and  tradi* 
tional  beliefs.  Thus  it  is  said  :  "  It  will  not  do  to  antagonise 
critical  theories  of  the  Bible  with  traditional  theories  of  the 
Bible,  for  the  critic  appeals  to  history  against  tradition."  We 
are  told  that  the  vast  majority  of  professional  Biblical  scholars 
"  demand  a  revision  of  traditional  theories  of  the  Bibla** 
When  it  is  asked  what  peril  critical  study  is  attended  with, 
the  answer  is :  "  The  peril  is  to  scholastic  dogmas  and  to 
tradition."  Throughout  the  pages  of  Dr.  Robertson  Smith's 
Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church  there  is  the  same  antithesis 
between  criticism  and  tradition  ;  and,  accustomed  as  our  Pro- 
testant ears  have  become  to  the  association  of  Tradition  and 
Komanism,  it  is  quite  likely  that  this  earnest  repudiation  of 
tradition  by  Dr.  Bobertson  Smith  and  others  may  be  taken  by 
some  as  a  mark  of  fidelity  to  Protestantism.  Much  that  Dr. 
Briggs  has  said  upon  the  subject  is  undoubtedly  true,  though 
he  has  failed  to  distinguish  between  the  different  senses  in 
which,  even  in  his  own  articles,  the  word  "  tradition  "  is  em- 
ployed. Tet  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  distinction 
should  be  made,  for  the  place  that  Tradition  should  be  allowed 
in  this  controversy  depends  altogether  upon  the  meaning  of 
the  word.  By  Tradition  we  may  mean,  (a.)  the  supposed 
teachings  of  our  Lord  and  His  apostles,  perpetuated  orsJly  for 
a  time  though  subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  but  which  are 
extra- Biblical.  Traditional  statements  of  this  kind  we  reject 
as  not  binding  the  conscience,  even  though  possibly  true ;  and 
as  untrue  when  inconsistent  with  the  known  teachings  of 
Scripture.  (&.)  By  traditional  doctrines  we  may  mean  the 
opinions  entertained  by  theologians  and  church  doctors  (whether 
they  have  been  professedly  derived  from  the  Word  of  God  or 
not)  as  distinguished  from  the  direct  words  of  the  Bible  or 
the  formulated  statements  of  Church  confessions  and  cate- 
chisms. We  most  certainly  agree  with  Dr.  Briggs  in  saying 
that  the  individual  beliefs  of  theologians  do  not  constitute  our 
standard  of  orthodoxy.  There  is  no  room  for  a  difference  of 
opinion  on  that  point  (c.)  By  traditional  belief  we  may  mean 
an  unreasoned  as  distinguished  from  a  reasoned  belief.  Thus 
the  popular  belief  in  the  facts  of  geology  and  astronomy  as 
well   as  of  theology    is  of  this  kind.    The  fact  that  it  is 
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traditional  is  not  an  argument  one  way  or  another  respecting 
its  truth.  Of  course,  if  the  reasoned  convictions  of  men  change, 
the  unreasoned  or  traditional  convictions  of  men  (so  far  as 
they  pertain  to  the  same  things)  will  also  undeigo  change.  If 
astronomers  should  give  up  the  accepted  theories  of  their 
science  by  proving  them  to  be  false,  the  popular  belief  in  them 
would  soon  die  out.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  a  large  element 
in  the  beliefs  of  men,  whether  in  science  or  theology,  must  be 
of  this  unreasoned  or  traditional  kind.  But  in  the  sense  here 
used  the  word  tradition  has  no  place  in  this  discussion, 
(d)  By  traditional  belief  is  sometimes  meant  belief  which,  how- 
ever perpetuated — it  is  generally  perpetuated  orally, — has  no 
historic  warrant.  It  is  not  correct  usage,  but  it  is  common, 
nevertheless,  to  use  tradition  as  the  antithesis  of  History ; 
and  in  this  sense,  again,  it  has  no  place  in  this  controversy, 
(e.)  Tradition  is  sometimes  used,  without  embodying  any  judg- 
ment as  to  truth  or  falsehood,  to  denote  anything  that  has 
been  orally  transmitted  as  distinguished  from  something  that 
has  been  committed  to  writing.  So  used,  the  word  may  have 
a  place  in  Pentateuchal  investigation.  (/.)  But  Tradition  is 
also  another  word  for  History,  and  in  this  sense  it  has  an 
important  bearing  on  the  matter  in  hand.  As  history  it  may 
record  an  occurrence,  or  a  current  belief.  In  doing  this  it 
places  us  alongside  of  those  who  saw  the  one,  and  introduces  to 
the  company  of  those  who  entertained  the  other.  On  the 
authority  of  tradition,  then — meaning  by  this  not  a  floating 
rumour,  a  statement  orally  perpetuated,  but  history — we  know 
that  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ  believed  that  the  law  came 
by  Moses.  That  is  a  very  important  element  in  this  question. 
It  may  be  that  the  direct  railway  line  of  History  will  not 
avail  us  in  our  further  journey,  and  that  we  shall  have  to 
make  use  of  other  appliances  in  working  up  the  stream  ;  it  is 
of  no  small  moment,  however,  to  have  reached  this  point,  and 
the  critics  are  bound  to  give  proper  weight  to  the  facts  just 
referred  to,  which  come  indeed  through  tradition,  but  through 
tradition  in  the  sense  of  History.  If,  moreover,  there  has 
come  down  by  an  oral  transmission,  from  the  times  before 
Christ,  a  belief  in  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  law  which  the 
Jews  in  Christ's  day  fully  entertained,  this  fact  cannot  be 
overlooked  by  the  critics,  even  though  they  may  not  agree 
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respecting  the  value  they  assign  to  it.  We  are  compelled, 
therefore^  to  differ  with  Dr.  Briggs  respecting  the  method 
which  he  thinks  should  be  followed  in  these  inquiries.  The 
evangelical  spirit,  he  says,  would  apply  the  critical  tests  thus : — 

^*  (1)  Inquire  what  the  Scriptures  teach  about  themselyes,  and  separate 
this  Divine  authority  from  aU  other  authority ;  (2)  apply  the  Principles  of 
the  Higher  Oriticiim  to  decide  questions  not  decided  by  Divine  authority  ; 
(3)  use  TradUion  in  order  to  determine  as  &r  as  possible  questions  not 
settled  by  the  previous  methods." 

The  objections  to  this  method  are  very  obvious.  As  to  (1), 
it  is  evident  that  this  b^s  the  whole  question.  No  critic  who 
did  not  expect  to  put  himself  outside  the  pale  of  argument 
would  be  willing  to  say  that  the  doctrine  of  Inspifation  was 
the  postulate  with  which  he  began  his  labours  in  the  Higher 
Criticism.  This  method  may  breajthe  an  evangelical  spirit, 
but  it  is  unscientific,  and,  therefore,  unsatisfactory.  We  rejoice 
in  the  conviction  that  the  doctrine  of  Inspiration  can  stand 
every  critical  test ;  but  if  the  critic  who  proposed  to  apply 
these  tests  should  tell  us  that  he  assumed  the  doctrine  of 
Inspiration  at  the  outset,  his  assurances  would  not  give  us 
much  comfort.  And  a  similar  objection  lies  against  (2).  It 
is  the  Divine  authority  of  Scripture  that  constitutes  the  ques- 
tion in  debate.  The  rationalistic  critics  are  bringing  forward 
arguments  to  invalidate  this  Divine  authority.  The  evange- 
lical critics  must  meet  the  rationalists  on  their  own  ground. 
We  do  not  wish  them  to  assume  the  points  in  issue.  It 
requires  no  learning  to  do  that.  We  do  not  wish  them  to 
erect  a  wall  of  stolid  dogmatism  as  a  barrier  to  rationalistic 
criticism.  We  do  not  mean  by  this  that  dogma  has  no  place 
in  the  defence  of  the  Pentateuch.  We  believe  it  has.  We 
mean  only  that  evangelical  critics  must  not  be  satisfied  with 
certain  subjective  warrants  for  the  inspiration  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  go  into  a  controversy  which  hinges  upon  this 
doctrine  with  the  doctrine  itself  a  foregone  conclusion.  And 
so  far  as  (3)  is  conceined,  there  seems  to  be  no  ix)om  for  it  on 
the  programme,  for  if  Divine  authority  settles  some  questions, 
and  Criticism  settles  the  rest,  what  is  there  left  for  Tradition 
to  do? 

Instead  of  adopting  this  threefold  division  of  labour,  we 
prefer  to  say  that  every  man  has  the  right,  and  that  it  is  the 
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duty  of  some  men,  to  investigate  the  problem  that  deals  with 
the  historical  significance  of  Old  Testament  literature.  We 
ask  only  that  those  who  engage  in  this  work  shall  have  the 
necessary  equipments  of  scholarship,  that  they  take  full 
cognisance  of  all  the  facts,  and  that  they  govern  themselves 
by  the  recognised  canons  of  inductive  investigation.  The 
parties  in  the  controversy,  should  the  inquiry  take  a  contro- 
versial form,  must  be  fair.  It  will  be  insisted  on  the  one  side 
that  the  critic  shall  not  assume  the  impossibility  of  miracles, 
and  with  equal  fairness  it  will  be  demanded,  on  the  other  side, 
that  evangelical  critics  shall  not  postulate  plenary  Inspiration. 
All  pertinent  facts  should  be  considered.  Questions  regarding 
text  and  style,  archaisms,  anachronisms  or  what  seem  to  be 
such,  historical  allusions  or  the  lack  of  such  allusions — ^these 
are  all  to  be  considered.  But  so  must  the  claims  of  Scripture 
be  considered  as  well  as  their  coherency,  the  harmony  of  their 
facts,  and  their  unique  position.  It  must  be  remembered, 
too,  that  the  Pentateuch  was  currently  believed  among  the 
Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ  to  be.  Mosaic :  and  that,  apart 
altogether  from  the  Pentateuchal  question,  there  is  the  highest 
possible  reason  for  regarding  the  words  of  Christ,  when  their 
precise  meaning  has  been  ascertained,  as  conclusive  in  the 
case.  If  it  be  the  function  of  the  Higher  Criticism  to  deter- 
mine the  historical  place  and  significance  of  a  given  book  in  a 
national  literature,  it  is  its  function  also  to  make  use  of  all  the 
facts  that  bear  upon  the  question.  Some  of  these  facts  will  be 
found  in  the  sphere  of  the  Lower  Criticism.  The  student  of 
the  Higher  Criticism  must  use  these  facts.  Some  of  them  will 
be  furnished  by  tradition.  He  must  likewise  make  use  of 
tradition.  And  it  is  evident  that  the  older  the  tradition,  the 
better  it  is.  The  nearer  we  can  get  to  the  head- waters  of  this 
stream  the  better ;  and  whether  our  pilot  be  a  Christian  or  a 
Jew  does  not  affect  the  question.  Dr.  Robertson  Smith  did 
not  do  full  justice  to  his  undoubted  power  as  a  dialectician, 
when,  in  the  following  passage,  under  the  guise  of  an  a  fortiori 
argument,  he  undertook  to  heap  contempt  upon  the  Jewish 
tradition  respecting  the  Old  Testament.    He  says : — 

"  But  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  man  who  refused  to  accept 
the  authority  of  Christian  tradition  as  to  the  number  of  books  in  the  Canon, 
the  best  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  the  principles  upon  which  that  text 
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is  to  be  traoslated,  adopted  it  as  a  principle  of  fiuth  that  the  Jewish  tradi- 
tion, the  unchristian  tradition,  upon  all  these  points  is  final.  Lather  again 
and  again  showed  that  he  submitted  to  no  such  authority  ;  and  if  the  Re- 
formers and  their  first  successors  did  practically  accept  the  results  of  Jewish 
scholarship  upon  all  these  questions,  they  did  so  merely  because  these 
results  were  in  accordance  with  the  best  light  then  attainable." 

Dr.  Smith  is  including  different  forma  of  Jewish  tradition 
under  one  general  sentiment  of  disparagement ;  and  in  this  he 
is  singularly  inconsistent  with  himself.  There  would  be  good 
reason  for  not  accepting  Babbinical  interpretations  of  the  Old 
Testament  like  those  of  Bashi  and  Eimchi.  But  Dr.  Smith 
bears  testimony  to  the  accuracy  with  which  an  unchanged  text 
has  been  perpetuated  by  Jewish  tradition  from  the  days  of  our 
Lord.  And  though  he  believes  that  before  Christ  there  were 
variations  in  the  versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  also  says 
that  there  is  "  no  doubt  that  the  Law  which  was  in  Ezra's  hand 
was  practically  identical  with  our  Hebrew  Pentateuch."  This 
is  a  high  compliment  to  the  trustworthiness  of  Hebrew  tradi- 
tion as  to  the  Old  Testament  text,  and  though  even  this  might 
not  be  a  "  final "  authority — that  is  to  say,  though  we  would 
not  hesitate  to  criticise  the  traditional  text  if  there  were 
materials  to  serve  the  purpose  of  comparison,  we  could  not  say 
that  it  would  be  "  absurd  "  for  a  man  to  prefer  a  Jewish  to  a 
Christian  tradition  in  a  matter  of  this  sort  And  since  critics 
like  Dr.  Robertson  Smith  are  fond  of  reminding  us  that  the 
Old  Testament  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  national  literature,  they 
cannot  blame  us  if  we  give  the  preference  to  Jewish  tradition 
over  Gentile  tradition  in  regard  to  questions  pertaining  to  the 
authorship  of  that  literature.  So  far,  however,  as  the  Penta- 
teuch is  concerned,  there  are  two  questions  which  the  critics 
are  bound  to  consider.  Is  it  true  that  the  Jewish  mind  at  the 
time  of  Christ,  and  before  His  time,  was  pervaded  with  the 
belief  that  Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch  ?  And  supposing  it 
to  be  true,  how  far  should  this  fact  be  taken  into  account  in 
solving  the  Pentateuch  problem  ? 

CRITICISM  AND  SYMBOL. 

In  affirming  the  rights  of  Beason,  and,  therefore,  of  Criticism 
under  the  general  Protestant  principle  of  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  it  is  not  forgotten  that  these  rights  are  held  by 
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ministers  and  elders  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  subject  to  the 
qualifications  implied  in  subscription  to  a  Confession  of  Faith. 
In  other  words,  a  voluntary  surrender  of  rights  that  belong  to 
a  Christian  qud  Christian  is  involved  in  holding  office  as  a 
minister  or  an  elder  in  a  Church  that  has  adopted  a  particular 
symbol  It  is  not  easy  to  set  forth  the  relation  of  creed-sub^ 
scription  to  individual  liberty,  and  it  is  particularly  difficult  to 
state  the  bearings  of  existing  problems  in  the  Higher  Criticism 
upon  the  Westminster  Confession :  yet  this  is  too  important  a 
matter  to  pass  over  without  any  notice  at  all.  With  what  Dr. 
Biiggs  has  said  on  this  point  we  are  in  full  accord.  He  says 
that  "  Biblical  critics  cannot  afford  to  carry  the  load  of  school 
theology  into  the  conflicts  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  must 
strip  to  the  symbols  for  a  conflict  with  rationalism  and  mate- 
rialism." Ministers  and  elders  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
accept  the  Bible,  in  the  first  place,  as  the  Word  of  Gk>d,  and 
the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice  :  and  they  accept, 
in  the  second  place,  a  certain  confessional  and  authoritative 
interpretation  of  that  Word.  There  may  be  an  area  of  belief 
not  covered  by  the  Confession,  and  within  that  area  differ- 
ences of  opinion  may  be  freely  entertained,  and  they  most 
certainly  exist  If  any  one  were  to  say  that  there  are  not 
different  types  of  theology  and  different  theological  tendencies 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  he  would  betray  great  ignorance 
of  the  prevalent  currents  of  opinion.  Extra-confessional  belief 
cannot,  however,  be  heretical  belief;  or  in  other  words,  a  heresy 
must,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  under  our  confessional  system, 
be  something  that  is  contrary  to  confessional  statement  We 
say  Heresy,  for  we  are  not  speaking  of  those  practices  which 
are  in  violation  of  the  law  and  usage  of  the  Church,  and  which 
belong  to  the  sphere  of  government  rather  than  of  doctrine. 
In  making  the  Symbol  the  norm  of  orthodoxy,  we  do  not 
put  it  above  the  Bible.  The  Bible  is  the  rule  of  f&ith ; 
the  symbol  is  the  authoritative  interpretation  of  the  Bible. 
By  the  word  "  authoritative,"  again,  we  make  no  concessions 
in  favour  of  the  right  of  the  Church  to  give  an  infallible 
interpretation  of  the  Bible.  It  is  the  implicit  doctrine  of  our 
Confession  that  confessions  of  faith  are  not  infallible.  The 
Confession  of  Faith  is  not  imposed  upon  any  one.  It  is 
authoritative  and  obligatory  only  after  it  has  been  voluntarily 
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accepted.  It  is  clear,  moreover,  that  the  meaning  of  the 
Symbol  would  be  vacated  the  moment  it  ceased  to  be  the 
norm  of  measurement  in  regard  to  heresy.  For  why  should  a 
man  be  required  to  subscribe  to  a  creed  if  such  subscription 
does  not  place  him  under  specific  obligations,  and  if,  more- 
over, he  is  equally  liable  to  be  called  to  account  for  his  views 
touching  other  questions  respecting  which  the  Confession  is 
silent  and  he  has  given  no  pledge  ?  And  hence,  too,  it  will 
appear  that  while  the  Confession  may,  in  a  sense,  limit  a  man's 
freedom,  it  is  also  a  great  protection  against  tyranny.  A  man 
may  very  reasonably  avow  his  acceptance  of  a  certain  doctrinal 
system  set  forth  in  a  creed  statement,  who  would  be  slow  to 
accept  the  exegesis  of  particular  passages  of  Scripture  for 
which  the  approval  of  past  or  future  General  Assemblies  may 
be  quoted.  Our  belief  upon  this  subject  has  been  very  well 
expressed  by  Dr.  Briggs : — 

*^  The  symbols  have  been  accepted  and  subscribed  by  honest  and  faithful 
men  for  their  foM  wdut^  for  all  that  is  fairly  contained  therein,  and  not 
for  certain  unknown  and  undiscovered  consequences,  which  may  have  a 
chance  majority,  or  the  most  authoritative  teachers.  Symbols  of  faith  are 
the  expression  of  the  faith  of  those  who  constructed  them,  and  of  those  who 
subsequently  adopted  them  as  fSar  as  they  give  expression  to  Christian  doc- 
trine ;  but  with  regard  to  those  questions  not  covered  by  their  statements, 
which  may  have  been  held  in  abeyance,  or  purposely  omitted  on  account  of 
disagreement,  and  in  order  to  liberty,  or  because  they  were  not  suited  for  a 
iUjAifmal  confession  or  a  child't  catechism,  or  because  they  had  not  yet 
arisen  on  the  field  of  controversy — to  bring  these  in  by  the  plea  of  logical 
deduction,  is  to  elaborate  and  enlarge  the  creed  against  the  judgment  of 
those  who  framed  it,  is  to  usurp  the  constitutional  methods  of  revision,  is 
to  dogmatise  and  obstruct  those  active,  energetic  scholars,  who,  having 
accepted  them  for  their  face  value  as  a  genuine  expression  of  their  faith, 
push  forth  into  the  unexplored  fields  of  theology,  in  order,  by  the  inductive 
method,  and  the  generalisation  of  facts,  rather  than  by  deductions  from 
symbolic  or  scholastic  statements,  to  win  new  triumphs  for  their  Divine 
Master." 

The  relation  of  the  Biblical  critic  to  the  Standards  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  dogmatic  theologian.  He  is  free  to  in- 
vestigate, but  he  is  not  free  to  teach  contrary  to  the  Confession 
of  Faith.  This  is  not  a  great  hardship,  though  it  may  be  true 
that  men  who  have  not  been  called  to  engage  in  special 
theological  work,  or  who  are  conscious  of  no  centrifugal  ten- 
dencies in  their  own  experience,  may  sometimes  fail  to  deal 
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judicially  with  the  real  difficulties  of  the  case.  Of  course  we 
have  no  right  to  say  a  priori  that  our  Confession  of  Faith  or 
any  other  instrument  drawn  up  by  fallible  men,  is  incapable 
of  improvement.  It  is  not  heresy  to  propose  a  revision  of  the 
creed.  Happily  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  accomplish  such 
a  revision  constitutionally,  and  a  proposition  to  revise  would 
not  and  ought  not  to  be  favourably  entertained.  But  if  a  man 
must  utter  himself  in  terms  that  contradict  the  Confession,  the 
Church  may  prefer  to  part  with  him  rather  than  jeopard  her 
own  peace  or  purity ;  and  in  such  a  judgment  the  Church 
would  undoubtedly  be  right.  We  say  the  Church  may  prefer, 
for  while  it  is  true  that  no  extra-confessional  belief  is  heretical, 
it  is  also  true,  that  every  contra-confessional  belief  is  not  to 
be  dealt  with  as  heresy ;  for  in  order  that  it  should  be  so  dealt 
with,  it  should  be  shown  to  "  impair  the  integrity  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic  system,*'  or  to  "strike  at  the  vitals  of  religion." 
Whenever,  therefore,  any  alleged  heresy  is  brought  to  the  judi- 
cial notice  of  the  Church  two  questions  are  to  be  determined  : 
first.  Has  there  been  any  contradiction  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  or  other  doctrinal  symbol  ?  and,  secondly,  Is  it  of  suffi- 
cient gravity  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  judicial  process  ?  It 
may  be  a  great  deal  easier  sometimes  to  determine  the  first 
question  than  to  settle  the  second.  And  here  we  see  the 
difficulties  that  beset  the  General  Assembly,  clothed  as  it  is 
with  the  double  function  of  pronouncing  in  a  declaratory  way 
against  error,  and  of  sitting  in  appellate  jurisdiction  as  a  court 
of  last  resort.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  when  rumours 
are  in  the  air  respecting  erroneous  teachings  or  tendencies  in 
the  Church,  the  General  Assembly  should  feel  called  upon  to 
utter  a  warning  against  these  errors.  But  it  is  hard  to  do  this 
in  any  eflTective  way  without  danger  of  doing  harm.  It  would 
be  a  great  mistake  to  discourage  study  and  thorough  investiga- 
tion, and  to  suppose  that  by  putting  a  premium  on  ignorance 
the  cause  of  truth  would  be  promoted.  It  would  be  a  great 
wrong  for  the  highest  judicatory  in  the  Church  to  fasten  8us> 
picion  upon  one  Seminary  by  naming  it,  or  upon  all  Seminaries 
by  not  naming  any,  without  a  particle  of  technical  evidence  to 
support  the  charge  of  doctrinal  unsoundness.  It  would  be 
very  unjudicial  to  decide  a  great  question  by  adopting  a  set 
of  resolutions  under  the  impulse  of  an  orthodox  sentiment, 
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which  ought  to  be  decided  only  after  a  full,  patient  hearing  of 
a  concrete  case,  and  under  the  provisions  of  the  Book  of 
Discipline  applicable  to  appellate  jurisdiction.  And  it  is 
surely  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  committee  of  the  Greneral 
Assembly,  however  scholarly  and  wise,  can  hardly  be  expected, 
in  the  short  time  allowed  them  during  its  sessions,  and  without 
having  previously  given  special  attention  to  the  subject,  to 
deal  in  a  satisfactory  way  with  a  new  and  complicated  theo- 
logical problem.  Therefore  while  we  are  in  fullest  sympathy 
with  the  spirit  that  actuates  the  General  Assembly  in  these 
matters,  we  are  nevertheless  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  con- 
tribute to  the  peace  of  the  Church,  and  to  the  influence  of  the 
General  Assembly,  if  deliverances  on  doctrinal  questions  were 
more  sparingly  made,  and  the  mind  of  the  Court  of  last  resort 
were  revealed  through  "  sentences "  given  in  accordance  with 
the  solemn  and  patient  methods  of  appellate  jurisdiction. 
Having  said  so  much,  we,  of  course,  shall  not  undertake  to 
express  any  opinion  respecting  the  ecclesiastical  aspect  of 
certain  alleged  departures  from  the  Confession  of  Faith.  We 
shall  confine  ourselves  altogether  to  the  theological  aspect,  and 
shall  accordingly  compare  certain  results  of  Pentateuchal 
investigation  with  the  statements  of  the  Westminster  Symbols. 

11. 

The  results  of  the  Higher  Criticism  in  regard  to  Penta- 
teuchal investigation  are  so  various  that  it  is  not  safe  to 
undertake  any  estimate  of  their  dogmatic  import  until  they 
have  been  very  clearly  distinguished.  For  while  there  are  critics 
whose  conclusions  result  in  an  entire  abandonment  of  all 
supernaturalism  in  Christianity,  there  are  also  those  who  not 
only  hold  the  traditional  view  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
Pentateuch,  but  are  likewise  in  sympathy  with  our  whole 
confessional  system.  Between  these  extremes  are  to  be  found 
representatives  of  various  shades  of  what  Kuenen  calls  the 
"ecclesiastical  theory"  of  religion,  including  those  whose 
divergence  from  traditionalism  is  definitely  avowed  as  well  as 
those  who  profess  to  accept  the  traditioncd  theory  with  slight 
modifications.  There  is  room,  therefore,  for  some  such  dis- 
tinction as  that  which  Dr.  Briggs  makes  between  Rationalistic 
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and  Evangelical  Criticism,  though  we  have  no  partiality  for 
either  of  these  misleading  epithets. 

Kuenen  may  be  taken  as  a  t3rpe  of  the  rationalistic  ciities. 
His  theory  of  religion  is  naturalistic  from  beginning  to  end. 
As  interpreted  by  him,  there  is  nothing  supernatural  in  either 
Christianity  or  Judaism.  All  religion  is  the  manifestation  of 
the  religious  feeling,  and  all  religious  history  a  process  of 
development.  It  is  not  necessary  to  compare  Kuenen's  theory 
of  religion  with  the  Confession  of  Faith,  for,  as  interpreted  by 
Kuenen,  and,  indeed,  by  all  who  adopt  his  naturalistie 
postulates,  Christianity  means  ethical  monotheism,  and  it 
means  nothing  more.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  separate  the 
postulates  from  the  so-called  historical  facts,  and  it  is  im- 
portant to  do  so ;  for,  while  we  do  not  believe  the  facts  to  be 
as  alleged,  neither  are  we  willing  to  concede  that  if  they  were 
as  alleged  they  would  justify  Kuenen's  conclusions.  Dr. 
Robertson  Smith,  it  is  true,  has  not  been  successful  in  the 
attempt  to  hold  Kuenen's  view  as  to  the  history  of  Israel 
while  rejecting  his  conclusions  as  to  Christianity ;  but  it  does 
not  follow  from  this  that  the  reconstruction  of  Jewish  history 

« 

as  proposed  by  Kuenen  and  Wellhausen  would  necessitate  the 
downfall  of  Christiemity.  It  has  been  common,  we  know,  for 
the  theological  controversialist  to  defend  orthodoxy  by  giving 
his  antagonist  the  choice  between  atheism  and  his  own  view ; 
and  to  the  superficial  reader  this  has  the  appearance  of  a 
crushing  refutation.  To  those,  however,  who  look  below  the 
surface,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  act  of  sharpening  these 
dilemma-horns,  he  has  in  resdity  been  unconsciously  sur- 
rendering positions  which  are  of  great  advantage  to  Chris- 
tianity. We  shall  not  follow  these  unwise  precedents,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  shall  maintain,  that  though  Kuenen's  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Religion  of  Israel  were  true — though  it  could  be 
proven  that  the  Jews  rose  out  of  polytheism  into  belief  in  one 
God,  that  the  prophets  of  the  eighth  century  b.g.  were  simply 
great  preachers  of  pure  morals,  that  the  Levitical  institutions 
were  post- exilic  and  a  compromise  between  the  popular  religion 
and  prophetic  teaching :  it  would  be  impossible,  even  then — ^with- 
out the  aid  of  naturalistic  postulates — ^without  doing  violence, 
moreover,  to  the  facts  of  the  New  Testament — ^to  make  the 
reconstructions  of  Jewish  history  proposed  by  Kuenen  and 
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Wellhausen  the  logical  warrant  for  denying  the  supernatural 
character  of  Christianity.  For  Judaism,  however  explained, 
is  genetically  related  to  the  Christian  religion.  Were  there  no 
exceptional  facts  that  accredit  the  Divine  authority  of  Christ, 
it  might  be  possible  to  say  that  Jesus  was  simply  a  successor 
of  the  prophets,  that  the  significance  of  His  work  resides 
exclusively  in  His  ethical  precepts,  and  that  Paul  taught  a 
reactionary  theology.  And  but  for  these  exceptional  facts  it 
might  be  possible,  supposing  Kuenen's  account  of  Judaism  to 
be  true,  to  put  a  naturalistic  interpretation  upon  the  course 
of  Jewish  history.  If,  however,  there  is  a  miraculous  element 
in  Christianity,  there  must  be  an  inspirational  element  in 
Judaism,  no  matter  in  what  order  the  events  in  Jewish 
history  occurred.  Men  may  refuse  to  believe  that  God 
appeared  to  Moses  and  delivered  to  him  a  completed  system 
of  jurisprudence  and  a  complex  sacrificial  ritual.  But  they 
cannot  ignore  the  correspondence  between  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New.  Grant,  then,  that  a  rude  people  rose  gradually 
out  of  polytheism  toward  faith  in  the  living  God ;  that  they 
gradually  realised  the  need  of  ethical  purity,  and  voiced  it  in 
their  prophets ;  that  they  had  a  growing  sense  of  sin  which 
found  expression  at  last  in  a  priestly  system;  and,  finally, 
that  priest  and  prophet  stood  in  sharp  antithesis  to  each 
other,  emphasising  dififerent  sides  of  life,  and  not  knowing  the 
true  relation  between  them,  until  Jesus  came  as  the  climax  of 
both  developments  and  their  synthesis : — it  would  be  neces- 
sary still  to  ask.  How  did  Judaism  happen  to  sustain  this 
relation  to  Christianity?  And  there  is  but  one  answer  to 
this  question.  Mere  naturalism  will  not  explain  Judaism, 
unless  it  will  explain  Christianity  as  welL  The  man  who 
believes  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God  cannot  resist  the  belief 
that  Jewish  history  was  a  series  of  preparations  for  His 
advent  He  may  reject  the  inspiration  of  the  book  that 
records  this  history,  but  he  cannot  doubt  the  inspiration  of 
the  history  itself. 

It  is,  however,  with  the  results  of  evangelical  criticism  that 
we  are  more  immediately  concerned.  Let  it  be  understood 
that  the  word  "  evangelical "  is  not  used  here  as  the  opposite 
of  sacerdotal,  nor  as  a  shorthand  equivalent  for  a  few  doctrines 
which  some  people  suppose  are  so  fixed  that  their  number  can 
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neither  be  increased  nor  diminished.  In  describing  certain 
critics  as  evangelical,  all  that  is  meant  is,  that  however  mnch 
they  may  be  at  variance  with  one  another  and  with  the  Church 
creeds,  they  nevertheless  believe  that  Christ  died,  the  just  for 
the  unjust,  that  we  have  redemption  through  His  blood,  and 
that  there  is  no  other  name  given  under  heaven  among  men 
whereby  we  can  be  saved.  In  other  words,  they  believe  in 
the  GospeL  Among  these  there  are  wide  differences  of  view. 
Some  accept  our  full  confessional  theology,  others  are  clearly 
opposed  to  it  in  regard  to  some  points,  while  of  others  it  can 
only  be  said  that  their  views  have  "  an  imsettling  tendency  " 
— if  we  make  use  of  a  current  phrase  to  denote  an  idea  which 
is  very  palpable,  so  far  as  we  see  it  ourselves,  though  some- 
times very  intangible  when  we  undertake  to  show  it  to  others. 
This  expression,  since  it  has  been  used,  may  serve  to  introduce 
the  discussion  of  an  important  question ;  for  it  may  be  con- 
ceded that  it  is  very  hard  to  make  a  comparison  between  the 
'^  tendency  "  of  a  certain  statement,  and  the  teachings  of  the 
Confession  of  Faith.  Yet,  one  should  not  take  advantage  of 
this  difficulty :  and  though  critics  may  have  some  excuse  for 
not  rating  very  highly  a  great  deal  of  what  is  said  by  those 
who  attack  them,  they  should  remember,  if  they  are  Presby- 
terian ministers,  that  they  are  ministers  first,  even  if  they  are 
literary  men  as  well  Nor  are  we  as  clear  as  many  seem  to  be 
that  "  tendency  "  can  never  be  made  a  matter  of  judicial  inves- 
tigation. But  we  cannot  deal  fully  with  this  question  here. 
All  that  it  is  necessary  to  say  about  it  will  come  before  ns  in 
the  comparison  it  is  now  proposed  to  make  between  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  and  some  of  the  results  of  Pentateuchal 
criticism. 

This  comparison  cannot  be  made  simply  by  placing  the 
words  of  the  Confession  and  the  utterances  of  critical  writers 
side  by  side.  It  is  necessary  first  to  understand  what  consti- 
tutes a  contra-confessional  opinion;  and  unless  one  has 
deliberately  pondered  this  question,  it  is  quite  likely  that  he 
will  not  know  how  much  real  difficulty  there  may  be  in  deter- 
mining it  Thus,  it  must  be  admitted  that  to  a  great  extent 
it  is  true  that  the  logical  consequences  of  confessional  state- 
ments being  no  part  of  the  Confession,  a  man  may  hold  tliem 
or  not  without  prejudice  to  his  orthodoxy.    And  yet  the  Con- 
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fession  cannot  be  taken  for  its  "  face  value  "  in  such  a  sense  as 
to  imply  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  inferential  heresy.    If, 
for  example,  a  man  should  hold  an  opinion  contradictory  to 
the  teaching  of  Christ,  such  an  opinion  would  be  anti-confes- 
sional, by  being  inconsistent  with  the  tecu^hing  of  the  Confes- 
sion regarding  our  Lord's  authority;  but  the  inconsistency 
would  be  made  apparent  inferentially,  and  not  as  a  direct  con- 
tradiction of  the  Confession.     It  must  also  be  admitted  that 
great  care  should  be  taken  when  it  is  proposed  to  hold  a  man 
responsible  for  the  logical  consequences  of  his  own  views.    A 
certain  conception  of  the  relation  of  God  to  the  world  may  be 
logically  related  to  Pantheism,  but  we  may  have  no  right  to 
charge  a  man  with  Pantheism  because  he  entertains  this  con- 
ception.   Tet,  here  again,  this  must  not  be  pressed  to  the 
extent  of  saying  that  a  man  must  never  be  charged  with  the 
logical  consequences  of  his  own  doctrine.     For  even  though  he 
should  earnestly  disavow  his  belief  in  those  consequences,  they 
may  be  so  obviously  related  to  the  belief  avowed  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  find  any  rational  ground  for  separating  them. 
If  a  man  should  say  that  the  Bible  teaches  error,  it  would  be 
of  no  avail  for  him  to  avow  his  belief  in  plenary  inspiration, 
since  the  two  ideas  are  palpably  inconsistent.    There  may  be, 
therefore,  different  degrees  of  contra-confessional  belief.     An 
utterance  may  be  a  direct  traverse  of  the  words  of  the  Confes- 
sion, or  it  may  be  simply  inconsistent  with  confessional  teach- 
ing.   This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  doctrine  of  Inspiration. 
The  Confession  of  Faith  teaches  that  all  the  books  of  the 
Canon  are  inspired ;  that  God,  having  made  a  revelation,  has 
been  "  pleased  to  commit  the  same  wholly  unto  writing,"  and 
that  we  have  a  full  persuasion  and  assurance  of  the  ''  infallible 
truth  and  divine  authority  thereof"     It  is  not  held  that  we 
know  how  God's  agency  stands  related  to  human  agency  in  the 
production  of  an  inspired  writing.     It  is  not  denied  that  what 
is  a  revelation,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  God's  message  to  man,  may 
also  be  Literature  in  the  sense  that  it  had  a  human  genesis  as 
well     But  it  is  held  that  whatever  influence  was  exerted  on 
the  writers  of  Scripture,  and  however  different  that  influence 
may  have  been  in  different  cases,  inspiration  can  be,  and  is, 
predicated  of  the  writings,  and  that  by  being  inspired  writings 
they  are  infallible.    Any  opinion  inconsistent  with  the  in- 
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errancy  of  Scripture  (meaning  by  Scripture  the  autograph 
copies  of  Scripture)  is  contra-confessionaL  For  it  is  obvious 
that  a  man  may  as  well  deny  Inspiration  as  deny  the  results 
secured  by  Inspiration,  or  make  statements  inconsistent  with 
these  results.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  say  whether  statements 
possess  this  character,  for  regard  must  always  be  had  for  the 
literary  form  of  the  writing,  and  we  must  be  sure  before  we 
make  the  charge  of  contra-confessional  teaching,  that  we  have 
properly  interpreted  the  passage  which  constitutes  the  basis  of 
the  allegation.  We  must  distinguish  between  poetry  and 
prose;  we  must  not  force  literalistic  meanings  upon  metaphors, 
or  mistake  dramatic  statements  for  history ;  nor  must  Inspira- 
tion ever  be  held  responsible  for  wrong  exegesia  Hence  the 
generally  accepted  interpretation  of  the  ''days  "  of  Genesis  does 
not  conflict  with  the  Confession's  doctrine  of  Inspiration. 
Yet,  if  one  should  affirm  that  the  story  of  Samson  is  a  myth, 
we  should  not  hesitate  to  say  that  such  a  view  would  be  in- 
compatible with  Inspiration ;  and,  speaking  generaUy,  we  shoold 
say  that  any  sober  historical  statement  professing  to  relate  &ct 
must  be  factually  true,  or  it  cannot  be  inspired.  It  is  clear, 
then,  that  all  alleged  departures  from  confessional  teaching  on 
the  subject  of  Inspiration  are  not  equally  obvioua  Thus,  a  man 
may  simply  contradict  the  Confession  by  saying,  **  The  Scriptures 
are  not  inspired,**  or  he  may  utter  what  is  inconsistent  with 
Inspiration,  and  say,  "  The  Scriptures  teach  error."  Or,  he  may 
say,  "  The  world  was  not  made  in  six  days  of  twenty-four  hours 
each ; "  and  on  the  assumption  that  the  days  of  Genesis  are 
days  of  twenty-four  hours,  it  may  be  alleged  that  he  believes 
that  the  Scriptures  teach  error,  and  therefore  does  not  believe 
in  their  inspiration.  Or,  he  may  say, "  The  Pentateuch  was  not 
written  by  Moses ; "  and  on  the  assumption  that  the  words  "  of 
which  tribe  Moses  spake  nothing  concerning  priesthood "  can 
refer  only  to  something  that  Moses  wrote,  and  on  the  further 
assumption  that  the  writing  thus  referred  to  is  the  whole  Pen- 
tateuch, it  might  be  alleged  that  to  affirm  the  non-Mosaic  author- 
ship of  the  Pentateuch  involves  the  imputation  of  error  to  the 
writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  consequently  a 
denial  of  the  Confession's  doctrine  of  Inspiration.  It  is  per- 
fectly clear,  however,  that  the  assumptions  just  referred  to 
serve  to  invalidate  the  inferences  that  depend  upon  them ;  and 
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it  is  just  as  clear  that  in  cases  similar  to  those  just  mentioned 
there  may  be  more  or  less  room  for  differences  of  opinion 
respecting  the  import  of  particular  passages  of  Scripture,  and, 
consequently,  that  an  alleged  departure  from  confessional 
teaching  where  it  is  not  expressed  in  the  terms  of  direct  con- 
tradiction of  the  Confession,  or  in  terms  that  are  necessarily 
inconsistent  with  it,  may  be  a  matter  of  greater  or  less  pro- 
bability. This  probability  may  be  so  great,  it  may  concern 
such  vital  questions,  it  may  be  expressed  in  so  many  specific 
forms,  as  to  support  the  charge  of  heresy.  An  opinion,  more- 
over, may  seem  to  involve  a  contradiction  of  confessional 
doctrine,  in  the  terms  of  such  decided  probability,  that  it  may 
safely  may  be  pronounced  unsettling  or  perilous,  and  the  in- 
culcation of  it  may  be  forbidden,  though  it  might  be  improper 
to  impute  to  the  party  holding  it  the  conclusions  to  which 
it  seems  to  point  If  a  man  affirm  his  belief  in  the  infallibility 
and  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  this  should  not  be  challenged 
without  the  strongest  reasons ;  yet  it  may  easily  happen  that 
sentiments  which  in  his  case  do  not  involve  heretical  results, 
may,  in  the  minds  of  most  people,  inevitably  involve  these 
results.  Hence  a  proper  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  individual 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  purity  of  the  Church  on  the  other, 
may  sometimes  require  that  an  opinion  be  condemned,  even 
though  no  charge  of  heresy  can  be  sustained  against  the  in- 
dividual who  entertains  it  In  a  large  number  of  cases,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  found  that  alleged  incompatibility  between 
certain  interpretations  of  Scripture  and  confessional  teaching 
regarding  Inspiration  are  only  apparent,  and  on  this  account 
any  form  of  ecclesiastical  action  whereby  a  case  of  contra- 
confessional  opinion  is  decided,  by  deciding  prematurely  and 
without  sufficient  consideration  a  question  of  exegesis  where 
different  views  are,  to  say  the  least,  possible,  is  greatly  to  be 
deprecated. 

Bemembering  the  distinctions  that  have  been  made  in 
regard  to  the  different  forms  of  contra- confessionalism,  let  us 
compare  with  the  Confession  of  Faith  the  opinions  of  certain 
evangelical  writers  which  have  been  presented  or  criticised  in 
this  Review.  Dr.  Green  has  defended  the  traditional  belief 
that  Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch.  By  others  this  belief  is 
either  denied,  or  accepted  subject  to  certain  modifications.     It 
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is  very  important  at  the  outset  to  make  a  sharp  dLstinction 
between  the  post- Mosaic  origin  of  Pentateuchal  institutions,  and 
the  non-Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  itselt  The  first 
position  involves  the  second,  but  the  second  by  no  means  im- 
plies the  first,  and  there  is  danger  of  doing  injustice  to  tfaose 
who  hold  the  latter  view  by  a  failure  to  keep  this  distinction 
steadily  in  mind.  We  propose  to  deal  with  these  two  questions 
separately. 

IS  BELIEF  IN  THE  POST-HOSAIC  ORIGIN    OF  THE    JEWISH   SACBI- 

FIGIAL  SYSTEM  CONTRA-CONFESSIONAL  ? 

This  question  should  be  answered  without  hesitation  in  the 
affirmative. 

1.  First,  because  it  is  opposed  to  the  teaching  of  the  Con- 
fession respecting  the  covenant  of  grace.  And  that  this  may 
be  seen  let  us  quote  the  words  of  the  Confession  that  are 
supposed  to  be  impugned : — 

*'  Man  by  his  fall  having  made  himself  incapable  of  Life  by  that  oovenant, 

the  Lord  was  pleased  to  make  a  second,  commonly  called  the  covenant  of 

grace  "  (c.  vii.  sec.  3).  .  .  .  ^  This  covenant  was  differently  administered  in 

the  time  of  the  law  and  the  time  of  the  gospel ;  under  the  law  it  was 

administered  by  pronuses,  prophecies,  sacrifices,  circumcision,  the  paschal 

lamb,  and  other  types  and  ordinances  delivered  to  the  people  of  the  Jews, 

all  fore-signifying  Christ  to  come,  which  were  for  that  time  sufficient  and 

efficacious,  through  the  operation  of  the  Spirit,  to  instruct  and  build  up  the 

elect  in  faith  in  the  promised  Messiah,  by  whom  they  had  fuU  remission  of 

sins  and  eternal  salvation "  (c.  vii.  sec.  6).  .  .  .  "  Although  the  work  of 

redemption  was  not  actually  wrought  by  Christ  till  after  His  incamatioii, 

yet  the  virtue,  efficacy,  and  benefits  thereof  were  communicated  unto  the 

elect  in  all  ages  successively  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  in  and  by 

those  promises,  types,  and  sacrifices,  wherein  he  was  revealed  and  signified  to 

be  the  seed  of  the  woman  which  should  bruise  the  serpent's  head  and  the 

Lamb  slain  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  being  yesterday  and  to-day 

the  same  and  for  ever  "  (c.  viiL  sec.  6).  .  .  .  '*  The  justification  of  belie ven 

under  the  Old  Testament  was  in  all  these  respects  one  and  the  same  with 

the  justification  of  believers  under  the  New  Testament "  (c.  xL  sec.  6). 

The  account  of  the  Jewish  sacrifices  presented  by  Dr. 
Bobertson  Smith  in  his  Old  Testament  in  the  Jevnsh  Church  is 
very  different  from  that  given  above.  Prior  to  the  exile,  he 
says,  sacrifices  were  not  commanded.  He  affirms  that 
"  through  the  whole  period  from  the  Judges  to  Ezekiel  the 
law  in  its  finished  state  and  fundamental  theories  was  never 
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the  rule  of  Israel's  worship."  The  prophets  axe  represented 
as  teaching  that  Jehovah  ''has  not  enjoined  sacrifice."  He 
contradicts  the  traditional  theory  by  saying  that  *'  the  theology 
of  the  prophets  before  Ezekiel  has  no  place  for  the  system  of 
priestly  sacrifice  and  ritual."  Sacrifice  existed^  it  is  true, 
before  the  exile,  but  it  formed  ''part  of  natural  religion 
which  other  nations  shared  with  Israel"  In  fact^  it  formed 
part  of  the  "  popular  religion  "  where  "  the  people  hoped  to 
influence  Jehovah's  disposition  toward  them  by  gifts  and 
sacrifices,  by  outward  tokens  of  penitenca"  The  passover 
might  seem  to  be  an  exception  to  this  rule,  for  its  Mosaic 
origin  is  not  denied,  but  it  was  a  national  feast,  resting  on  a 
"  historical  basis  "  and  possessing  also  an  "  agricultural  signi- 
ficance." Dr.  Smith  gives  no  intimation  that  it  had  any 
sacrificial  significance.  He  hints  broadly  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Prior,  then,  to  the  exile,  forgiveness  of  sin  through 
sacrifice  was  unknown.  When  the  Jews  disobeyed  God  they 
were  pimished;  when  they  repented  they  were  forgiven. 
There  was  no  atonement.  "The  law  of  forgiveness  works 
directly  and  without  any  ritual  sacrament."  From  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world,  then,  down  to  the  exile,  the  covenant  of 
grace  was  not  by  sacrifices  and  the  paschal  lamb,  as  the  Con- 
fession teaches.  Any  correspondence  between  the  teaching  of 
the  Confession  and  the  facts  of  the  Old  Testament  concerning 
sacrifice  must  be  looked  for,  if  we  are  to  trust  Bobertson 
Smith,  after  the  time  of  Ezra.  But  why  should  a  sacrificial 
system  be  commanded  then  ?  Was  it  to  typify  forgiveness 
through  the  blood  of  a  greater  sacrifice  ?  Was  it  to  mediate 
the  blessings  of  the  covenant  of  grace  ?  No ;  it  was  simply 
an  expedient  to  secure  the  separation  of  the  Jews  from  the 
surrounding  heathen.  "  It  served  only  to  direct  the  religious 
attitude  of  the  people,  to  prevent  them  from  turning  aside 
into  devious  paths  and  looking  for  God's  help  in  ways  that 
might  tempt  them  to  forget  His  spiritual  nature  and  fall  back 
into  heathenism.  .  .  .  The  spontaneous  unregulated  character 
of  the  old  service  gave  room  for  the  introduction  of  heathen 
abominations.  The  new  service  shall  be  reduced  to  a  divine 
rule,  leaving  no  door  for  what  is  unholy."  And  this  indeed  is 
all  that  could  be  said.  For  if  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  David, 
and  the  people  of  God  generally,  were  saved  without  sacrifices 
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it  would  be  hard  to  see  why  sacrifice  should  be  necessary  to  salya- 
tion  in  the  time  of  Ezra.  Salvation  without  atonement  befoieEzra 
is  apt  to  carry  with  it  salvation  without  atonement  after  Ezra. 
And  though  Dr.  Smith  may  say  that  the  post-exilic  sacrifices 
were  divinely  appointed,  there  is  nothing  in  his  pages  to  show 
that  they  were  expiatory,  but  much  to  imply  that  they  were 
not.  Dr.  Smith  admits  that  the  Levitical  system  introduced 
by  Ezra  presented  a  lower  type  of  religion  than  the  non-sacri- 
ficial  system  of  the  prophets,  and  it  might  have  occurred  to 
him  to  ask  why,  after  the  exile,  God  borrowed  a  leaf  from  the 
prayer-book  of  the  popular  religion,  seeing  fle  had  aforetime 
denounced  that  religion  by  the  mouth  of  all  His  holy  prophets  ? 
How  is  this  retrograde  movement  explained  ?  Why  condemn 
sacrifice  in  one  age  and  in  the  next  insist  upon  punctilious 
attention  to  a  sacrificial  ritual  ?  And  how  does  it  happen, 
moreover,  that  the  lower  Levitical  system  rather  than  the 
higher  prophetic  teaching  has  been  chosen  by  the  apostles  for 
the  purpose  of  expounding  the  mission  of  our  Lord  ?  Dr. 
Smith  has  not  answered  these  questions,  though  they  are 
important,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  he  might  have  postponed 
some  of  his  researches  in  historical  jurisprudence  rather  than 
leave  such  lacunar  in  his  argument.  We  do  not  say  that  Dr. 
Smith  holds  Socinian  views  regarding  our  Lord's  atonement, 
but  every  one  knows  that  a  very  close  logical  relation  subsists 
between  the  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Economy  and  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  and  Socinian  theologians  will  thank  Dr.  Smith  for 
labouring  so  earnestly  to  show  that  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction 
finds  no  support  in  the  Levitical  institutions.  If,  however,  Dr. 
Smith  has  not  surrendered  his  belief  in  our  Lord's  satisfaction, 
he  must  hold  that  the  Old  Testament  economy  of  grace  was 
very  dififerent  from  that  of  the  New  Testament,  and  in  this 
way  he  stands  squarely  antagonistic  to  the  Confession's  state- 
ment that  the  justification  of  believers  was  in  all  respects  the 
same  in  both  Testaments. 

2.  To  affirm  the  post- Mosaic  origin  of  the  Levitical  system 
may  also  be  fairly  regarded  as  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Confession  regarding  Inspiration.  According  to  Dr.  Sobert- 
son  Smith,  the  Deuteronomic  code  (Deut.  xiL-xxvi.)  is  identical 
with  "  the  book  which  Hilkiah,  the  priest,  found  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord  "  (2  Eangs  xxiii.  24)  in  the  reign  of  King  Josiah. 
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Dr.  Smith  is  sure  that  this  book  was  not  a  forgeiy  perpetrated 
by  the  temple  priests.  This  is  proved  by  the  provision  made 
for  the  rural  Levites  in  Deut  xviii,  which  Dr.  Smith  discern- 
ingly considers  far  too  liberal  to  be  due  to  metropolitan 
magnanimity.  But  if  it  was  not  a  forgery,  how  did  it  happen 
to  be  so  opportunely  discovered  ?  Dr.  Smith  may  suppose 
that  in  exonerating  the  temple  priests  from  the  charge  of 
forgery  he  has  eliminated  the  element  of  fraud  from  his  own 
theory.  But  we  cannot  see  that  he  has.  For,  according  to 
that  theory,  there  is  a  very  remarkable  coincidence  between 
the  reforms  of  Josiah's  reign  and  the  discovery  of  a  book 
which  served  as  the  legislative  programme  of  these  reforms. 
Nothing  coidd  be  more  seasonable  than  the'  discovery  of  a  code 
that  professed  to  speak  in  the  name  and  with  the  authority  of 
Moses.  The  operative  significance  of  the  code  consisted  in  the 
weight  that  it  would  have  as  the  law  of  Moses.  Grant  then 
that  it  was  not  a  forgery  committed  by  the  priests.  Some- 
body is  responsible  for  palming  this  Deuteronomic  code  upon 
the  public  as  the  work  of  Moses.  Who  committed  the  fraud? 
Dr.  Kobertson  Smith  says  that  "  the  authority  that  lay  behind 
Deuteronomy  was  the  power  of  the  prophetic  teaching."  Then 
we  are  to  conclude  that  the  prophets  of  that  period  sanctioned 
a  proceeding  by  means  of  which  a  body  of  jurisprudence  went 
into  Jewish  literature  as  the  work  of  Moses  which  did  not 
originate  for  a  thousand  years  after  Moses'  death,  and  which 
simply  "gathered  up  in  practical  form  the  results  of  the  great 
movement  under  Hezekiah  and  Isaiah  and  the  new  divine 
teaching  then  given  to  Israel."  Undoubtedly  a  book  that 
gathered  up  these  results  might  very  well  "  become  the  pro- 
gramme of  Josiah's  reformation ;"  and  under  certain  circum- 
stances it  might  have  been  *'  of  no  consequence  to  Josiah  .  .  . 
to  know  the  exact  date  and  authorship  of  the  book."  But 
according  to  Dr.  Smith  this  book  was  identical  with  our 
Deuteronomic  code,  and  that  code  claims  to  have  been  delivered 
through  Moses.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  a  matter  of 
great  importance  to  Josiah,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance to  us,  to  know  whether  it  originated  in  the  time  of  Moses, 
or  not  for  a  thousand  years  thereafter.  Did  Josiah  use  a  pious 
fraud  in  prosecuting  his  reforms  ?  Did  prophetic  authority 
aid  and  abet  him  in  so  doing  ?    And,  moreover,  did  God  com- 
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mit  to  writing  as  part  of  His  infallibly  inspired  Word  a  body 
of  jurisprudence  which  was  composed  in  the  reign  of  King 
Hezekiah,  but  which  professes  to   have  been  delivered  by 
Moses,  and  which  is  inseparably  connected  with  a  historical 
narrative  that  deals  with  the  occupation  of  Canaan  as  an 
event  still  in  the  future  ?     Dr.  Smith  may  try  to  reconcile  us 
to  this  belief  by  saying  that  the  ideas  entertained  in  eady 
times  respecting  literary  property  were  very  different  from 
those  that  we  are  accustomed  to  :  but  he  has  not  yet  ventured 
to  maintain  that  the  ideas  of  truth  which  God  entertained 
then  are  at  all  different  from  those  which  He  entertains  at 
this  moment ;  and  until  he  does  this  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
say  that  his  theory  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Deuteronomic 
code  is  incompatible  with  any  doctrine  of  Inspiration  worthy 
of  the  name. 

Let  us,   however,  turn   to  the   New    Testament,  for  the 
utterances  there  are  plain  and  unequivocaL      Whatever  doubt 
there  may  be  regarding  the  bearing  of  the   New   Testament 
upon  the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  there  is  no  room  for  a 
reasonable   doubt   respecting  the  assertions   of  the  inspired 
writers  concerning  the  Mosaic  legislation.      Thus  :  John  L  17, 
"  The  law  was  given  by  Moses ; "   Heb.  ix.  1 9,    "  For  when 
Moses  had   spoken  every  precept  to  all  the  people  according 
to  the  law,  he  took  the  blood  of  calves  and  of  goats,  with  water, 
and  scarlet  wool,  and  hyssop,  and  sprinkled  both  the  book,  and 
all  the  people;"   Heb.  vii  U,  "For  it   is  evident  that  our 
Lord  sprang  out  of  Juda ;  of  which  tribe  Moses  spake  nothing 
concerning  priesthood."     The  context  shows    unmistakeably 
that  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  this  Epistle  the  provisions 
respecting  the  "  Levitical  priesthood  "  came  through  Moses.   On 
the  supposition  that  the  Levitical  priesthood    was  developed 
after  the  exile,  how  are  these  references  to  be  accounted  for? 
When   a   part  of  the   Pentateuch   is    quoted    as    proof   that 
Moses   wrote  the  whole  Pentateuch,  it  is  replied    that   the 
portions    quoted    prove    only     that     he     wrote     the     parts 
ascribed    to    him.       When    laws    are     ascribed     to     Moses 
it  is  said  that  he  might  have  been  the  author  of  the  laws  with- 
out being  the  author  of  the  books  that  contain  the  laws.     Bat 
we  are  not  seeking  to  prove  just  now  that   Moses  wrote   the 
Pentateuch.     We  aflBrm  that  the  New  Testament  imputes  to 
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him  the  Pentateuchal  Codes.  How  can  those  who  believe  that 
the  Levitical  institutions  began  with  the  reforms  of  Josiah  or 
of  Ezra  explain  the  fact  that  the  New  Testament  writers  impute 
them  to  Moses  ?  How  can  Inspiration  make  a  mistake  of  a 
thousand  years  ?  How  can  we  believe  that  the  writer  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  under  the  infallible  guidance  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  after  we  discover  that  the  entire  analogy 
between  Christ  and  Aaron  is  founded  upon  an  anachronism  ? 
How  can  Christ  be  a  priest  like  Aaron  if  Aaron  was  not  a 
priest  ?  And  how  can  Aaron  be  a  priest  unless  he  have  some- 
what to  ofifer  ?  And  how  could  he  have  somewhat  to  offer  if 
sacrifices  were  unknown,  save  as  adjuncts  of  natural  religion, 
until  after  the  exile  ?  And  what  is  the  value  of  a  book  whose 
whole  dogmatic  significance  is  destroyed  with  the  discovery 
that  the  institutions  whose  origin  it  imputes  to  Moses  were 
the  outgrowth  of  a  later  development  ?  And  what  value  would 
Inspiration  have  after  we  had  ascertained  that  it  was  employed 
to  produce  a  worthless  book  ?  And,  finally,  who  will  hesitate 
when  he  is  called  to  choose  between  an  Inspiration  that  secures 
no  good  result  and  no  Inspiration  at  all? 

3.  The  question  under  discussion  must  be  answered  affirma- 
tively for  yet  another  reason,  and  that  is,  the  absolute  incom- 
patibility between  the  teaching  of  the  Confession  respecting 
the  authority  of  Christ  and  belief  in  the  post-Mosaic  origin  of 
the  Levitical  law.  Jesus  repeatedly  speaks  of  Moses  as  the 
giver  of  the  law,  and  He  speaks  so  specifically  in  regard  to  this 
point  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  He  meant  the  Levitical 
system.  Thus  :  "  John  vii.  19,  "Did  not  Moses  give  you  the 
law  ?  Moses  therefore  gave  you  circumcision  (not  because  it 
is  of  Moses,  but  of  the  fathers ) ;"  Mark  i  44,  "  See  thou  say 
nothing  to  any  man:  but  go  thy  way,  show  thyself  to  the 
priest,  and  offer  for  thy  cleansing  those  things  which  Moses 
commanded"  (compare  Lev.  xiv.  2,  32) ;  Matt.  xix.  7,  "They 
say  imto  him.  Why  did  Moses  then  command  to  give  her  a 
writing  of  divorcement,  and  to  put  her  away  ?  He  saith  unto 
them,  Moses  because  of  the  hardness  of  your  hearts  suffered 
you  to  put  away  your  wives  :  but  from  the  beginning  it  was 
not  so")  compare  Deut.  xxiv.  1).  Those  laws  referred  by 
our  Saviour  to  Moses  are  to  be  found  in  the  Deuteronomic 
code  which  Dr.  Bobertson  Smith  assigns  to  the  period  between 
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Hezekiah  and  Josiah,  and  the  Levitical  code  which  he  put  as 
late  as  the  time  of  Ezra.  Here,  again,  there  can  be  no  donbt 
as  to  our  Saviour's  meaning.  He  is  not  naming  books  which 
go  by  the  name  of  Moses.  He  is  not  using  the  word  "  Moses' 
to  describe  a  religious  system.  He  is  speaking  of  a  well-known 
body  of  law  as  given  by  Moses.  He  names  certain  specified 
laws  and  says  that  Moses  was  the  author  of  them.  How,  then, 
can  we  deny  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the  Denteronomic  and  the 
Levitical  codes  without  denying  the  authority  of  Christ  ?  We 
hold  that  this  is  impossible,  and  we  understand  Dr.  Briggs  to 
agree  with  us  upon  this  point.     He  says : — 

"  The  New  Testament  proyes  the  historical  character  of  the  nanatiyes  of 
the  Pentateuch,  the  fact  that  Moses  was  the  great  lawgiver  and  prophet,  the 
fundamental  position  of  the  Mosaic  le^lation  to  the  Old  Testament,  and 
ahoye  all  the  divine  authority  of  the  Pentateuch  ;  and  those  who  antagonise 
thete  things  come  into  collision  with  Jesus  and  the  apostles." 

Dr.  Bobertson  Smith,  however,  finds  himself  under  no  neces- 
sity to  choose  between  the  authority  of  Christ  and  the  post- 
exilic  origin  of  the  Levitical  coda  He  saves  his  orthodoxy 
by  means  of  a  tertium  quid  which  deserves  notice  as  one  of 
the  curiosities  of  literature.  Thanks  to  what  must  have  been 
a  hasty  reading  of  Sir  Henry  Maine's  AnderU  Law,  he  has 
made  the  discovery  that  the  Levitical  code,  though  oiiginatiug 
in  the  time  of  Ezra,  was  imputed  to  Moses  by  a  "  legal  fiction/' 
Why  our  Lord  should  have  sanctioned  this  legal  fiction  he 
does  not  say.  Nor  does  it  seem  strange  to  him  that  our  Lord, 
who  was  so  careful  to  remind  the  Jews  that  circumcision  ante- 
dated the  law  of  Moses,  and  that  the  law  of  divorce  began  with 
Moses  and  did  not  represent  the  Divine  ideal  of  marriage, 
should  have  so  completely  ignored  the  historic  falsehood  upon 
which  popular  faith  in  the  so-called  Mosaic  institutions  was 
based.  But  Dr.  Smith  has  misread  Sir  Henry  Maine.  For, 
according  to  this  eminent  jurist,  unwritten  custom  represents 
the  first  stage  of  law.  Following  consuetudinary  law  conies 
the  Code  or  body  of  written  though  not  necessarily  systema- 
tised  law.  After  this  the  adaptation  of  the  law  to  the  changes 
in  society  proceeds  according  to  three  methods :  Legal  Fiction, 
Equity,  and  Legislation.  A  legal  fiction  is  simply  a  device 
which  affects  to  conceal  that  the  law,  though  actually  changed, 
has  been  changed.  It  thus  mediates  between  the  spirit  of  pre- 
scription and  the  necessity  for  change ;  and  as  Sheldon  Amos 
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remarks,  by  this  means  "  the  form  of  the  old  law  continues  to 
be  maintained  in  procedure  as  a  sort  of  tribute  to  the  senti- 
mental and  unprogressive  instincts  of  the  bulk  of  the  nation, 
while  the  wants  of  a  nascent  age  are  provided  for  through  an 
artificial  interpretation  of  that  law."  But  the  case  before  us  is 
something  utterly  different.  It  is  not  some  new  departure  from 
the  Code  every  now  and  then  which  by  legal  fiction  is  imputed 
to  and  read  into  the  Code,  as  where  the  Respansa  Prude^i- 
tum  among  the  Romans  were  supposed  to  be  based  upon  the 
Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  Here  we  have  an  entirely  new 
code  containing  an  elaborate  sacrificial  ritual,  and  "  the  new 
laws  of  the  Levitical  code  are  presented  as  ordinances  of  Moses, 
though  when  they  were  first  promulgated  every  one  knew  that 
they  were  not  so."  And  Dr.  Smith  presents  us  this  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  legal  fiction  analogous  to  that  which  appears  in  the 
common  law  of  England  and  the  fus  civile  of  Some.  Very 
appropriately  it  stands  upon  the  last  page  of  his  book  as  mark- 
ing the  climax  of  absurdity ;  for  it  is  as  conceivable  that  the 
Statute  of  Frauds  in  the  reign  of  Charles  n.  should  have  been 
referred  by  legal  fiction  to  Magna  Charta,  as  that  a  body 
of  laws  which  Ezra  introduced  should  have  been  referred 
by  legal  fiction  to  Moses.  We  concede  to  Dr.  Smith  the 
personal  benefit  of  his  own  apologetic,  untenable  logically 
as  his  position  undoubtedly  is  ;  but  no  Church  that  is  jealous 
of  the  honour  of  Christ  can  afford  to  tolerate  the  inculcation  of 
the  doctrine  that  the  Levitical  sacrifices  are  post-exilic. 

18  BELIEF   IN  THE  NON-MOSAIC  AUTHORSHIP  OF   THE  PENTATEUCH 

CONTRA-CONFESSIONAL  ? 

We  are  obliged  to  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative, 
for  reasons  that  will  presently  appear.  At  the  same  time  it 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  there  are  some  very  important 
considerations  bearing  upon  the  iDterpretation  of  this  question, 
and  consequently  upon  the  answer  that  has  just  been  given. 

1.  A  great  deal  depends  upon  what  is  meant  by  affirming  that 
Moses  was  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch.  Do  we  mean  that 
Moses  was  the  sole  author  of  the  whole  of  each  of  the  five  books 
that  go  by  his  name  ?  or  do  we  mean  that  Moses  stood  in  such  a 
relation  to  these  books  that  we  can  without  any  impropriety 
speak  of  them  as  his  writings,  and  refer  to  him  as  their  author  ? 
These  questions  are  not  exactly  the  same ;  and  it  is  in  the  latter 
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sense  that  we  have  given  an  affirmative  answer  to  the  question 
just  propounded. 

2.  We  must  distinguish  yet  further  between  two  very 
different  ideas.  It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  all  fair  dealing 
with  recognised  canons  of  interpretation  establishes  the  con- 
clusion that  in  all  probability  Moses  was  virtually  the  author 
of  the  entire  Pentateuch ;  and  another  thing  to  say  that  Moses 
is  declared  by  Christ  and  His  apostles  to  be  the  author  of  the 
entire  Pentateuch  in  such  terms  that  to  question  the  statement 
that  Moses  wrote  the  entire  Pentateuch  is  to  contradict  Christ 
and  His  apostles.  The  former  position  may  be  maintained ; 
the  latter  cannot  be. 

3.  It  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  room  for  great 
divergence  of  opinion  among  those  who  dissent  firom  the 
traditional  belief  that  Moses  wrote  the  whole  Pentateuch 
This  has  been  abundantly  illustrated  in  the  series  of  articles 
under  discussion.  Thus  all  who  deny  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the 
Codes  in  Exodus,  Deuteronomy,  and  Leviticus,  deny  of  course 
the  Mosaic  authorship  of  these  books.  Dr.  Kobertson  Smith 
belongs  to  this  class.  Professor  H.  P.  Smith's  position  is  not 
defined.  He  urges  some  strong  objections  to  Wellhausen's 
theory  that  Ezra  was  the  author  of  the  priest-code  and  that  the 
tabernacle  was  ''  the  shadow  of  Solomon's  temple  cast  upon 
the  background  of  the  Mosaic  age  by  the  imagination  of  later 
times."  Moreover,  he  energetically  repudiates  the  naturalism 
which  is  the  foundation  of  Wellhausen's  theory.  But  he  does 
not  affirm  (though  he  does  not  deny)  that  the  three  codes  came 
through  Moses,  and  he  has  left  room  for  the  surmise  that  he 
may  not  regard  them  as  Mosaic  by  a  criticism  of  Dr.  Green's 
article,  in  which  he  says,  "  that  while  his  argument  sufficiently 
establishes  a  very  early  Mosaic  tradition,  it  does  not  seem  to 
us  to  prove  that  any  large  portion  of  that  tradition  was  fixed 
in  a  written  form  before  the  time  of  the  monarchy.''  He 
accepts  the  results  of  Pentateuch-analysis,  and  holds,  tiierefore, 
to  a  plurality  of  Pentateuchal  authorship.  Dr.  Briggs  teaches 
unequivocally  that  the  Pentateuch  gives  us  three  codes  of 
Mosaic  legislation,  '*  a  judicial  code,  a  people's  code,  and  a 
priest  code."  His  position,  therefore,  is  in  literal  accord  with 
the  statement  that  the  Law  came  by  Moses.  But  holding,  as 
he  does,  that  the  Pentateuch  is  a  fourfold  narrative,  he  cannot 
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hold  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  entire  Pentateuch  in  any 
literal  sensa  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  it  is  not 
claimed  that  there  is  anything  in  the  style  of  the  Pentateuch 
to  militate  against  the  idea  that  the  four  writings  supposed  by 
Dr.  Briggs  to  compose  it  were  produced  in  the  time  of  Moses. 
Thus  Dr.  Briggs  says  : — 

'^  The  inter-relation  of  the  four  writings  and  their  combination  by  a 
redactor  is  independent  in  itself  of  any  theory  or  theories  as  to  the  ordjtT  or 
the  ii/rnA  of  their  genesis.  There  is  nothing  in  this  Tariation  of  documents 
as  such  to  require  that  they  should  be  successive  and  separated  by  wide 
intervals,  or  that  would  prevent  their  being  very  nearly  contemporaneous. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  distinction  of  documents  as  such  that  forces  us  to 
abandon  the  Mosaic  age  as  to  the  time  of  their  origin." 

Dr.  Curtiss  maintains  that  the  three  codes  are  Mosaic,  and 
that  Moses  is  virtually  responsible  for  the  entire  Pentateuch, 
though  not  the  author  of  all  of  it.     He  says  : — 

'*  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  we  should  deny  that  at  least  those 
parts  of  the  Pentateuch  were  written  by  Moses  which  are  assigned  to  him  ; 
and  that  other  parts  may  have  been  penned  under  his  direction  or  suflBiciently 
soon  after  his  death  to  assure  their  essential  truthfulness  as  history.'' 

4.  Betuming,  then,  to  the  question  respecting  the  attitude 
of  the  Confession  to  the  problem  under  discussion,  it  should 
be  observed  that  the  Confession  nowhere  states  that  Moses 
wrote  the  Pentateuch  or  any  part  of  it.  It  should  be  noted 
also  that  none  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Confession  are  affected  in 
any  way  by  the  question  respecting  the  authorship  of  the 
five  books  of  Moses,  unless  it  be  the  doctrine  of  Inspiration  or 
that  of  our  Lord's  authority.  The  question,  then,  reduces 
itself  to  the  inquiry  whether  the  inerrancy  of  Scripture  and 
the  supreme  authority  of  Christ  are  involved  in  the  denial  of 
the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch.  And  here,  let  it  be 
observed,  our  attitude  to  the  evidence  is  not  the  same  as  when 
we  are  asking  the  question.  What  is  the  fair  conclusion 
respecting  the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  indicated  by  the 
words  of  our  Lord  and  the  New  Testament  writers?  For 
although  when  we  are  asking.  What  do  the  words  of  Christ 
teach  respecting  the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  ?  it  is  not 
enough  to  show  what  they  may  mean,  and  it  is  quite  proper 
to  expose  the  fallacies  of  those  writers  who  propound  a 
possible  meaning   as  the  true  meaning:  the  case  is  very 
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different  when  the  object  is  to  show  that  to  put  a  paiticiilar 
meaning  upon  the  words  of  Christ  is  to  contradict  Christ 
When  the  allegation  is  that  one  has  come  into  collision  with 
Christ  and  His  apostles,  it  is  a  sufficient  reply  to  that  charge 
to  say  that  the  words  of  Christ  will  bear  the  meaning  that 
was  put  upon  them.  And  though  the  probability  be  bat 
slight  that  such  is  the  true  meaning,  the  burden  of  proof  lies 
fairly  upon  the  party  making  the  charge  of  contradiction  to 
show  that  such  a  meaning  is  unreasonable.  This  distinction 
is  of  great  importance  in  a  discussion  of  this  nature. 

Let  us  ask  then  whether  the  Pentateuch  itself  claims 
throughout  to  have  been  written  by  Moses.  This  is  the  in- 
ference we  should  naturally  draw  from  Deut.  xxxi.  9.  And  so 
Hengstenberg,  Eeil,  and  others  interpret  it  But  it  would  not 
be  fair  to  insist  on  this  interpretation  in  such  strong  terms  as 
to  bring  those  who  do  not  accept  this  interpretation  into  col- 
lision with  the  doctrine  of  Inspiration.  In  five  instances 
portions  of  the  Pentateuch  are  said  to  have  been  written  by 
Moses.  The  Mosaic  authorship  of  these  portions  could  not  be 
denied  without  contradicting  the  doctrine  of  the  Confession 
regarding  Inspiration,  and  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  these 
portions  may  constitute  a  strong  aigument  for  the  Mosaic 
authorship  of  the  rest,  but  it  does  not»  of  itself,  shut  us  up  to 
this  belief.  Again,  do  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  and, 
particularly,  does  Jesus  declare  that  Moses  wrote  the  Penta- 
teuch? We  must  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative, 
even  though  we  admit  that  the  words  of  Christ  and  His 
apostles  do  not  shut  us  up  to  the  choice  between  a  rejection 
of  their  authority  and  the  avowal  that  Moses  wrote  the  whole 
of  the  Pentateuch.  Thus  we  read.  Acts  xv.  21,  "Moses  hath 
in  every  city  them  that  preach  him,  being  read  in  the  syn- 
agogues every  sabbath-day."  And  our  Saviour  said,  John  v. 
47,  "  If  ye  had  believed  Moses,  ye  would  have  believed  me  : 
for  he  wrote  of  me.  But  if  ye  believe  not  his  writings,  how 
shall  ye  believe  my  words  ?"  There  can  be  no  room  for  doubt 
that  a  body  of  literature  substantially  identical  with  our 
Pentateuch  was  known  and  named  by  Christ  and  His  apostles 
as  the  writings  of  Moses.  We  believe  that  a  fair  examination 
of  all  the  facts  will  lead  to  the  vindication  of  the  traditional 
belief  in  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  entire  Pentateuch. 
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Nor  can  men  accept  the  authority  of  Christ  as  final  and  reach 
any  other  conclusion,  if  they  allow  themselves  to  be  guided  by 
the  logical  implications  of  our  Saviour's  words.  If,  however, 
it  were  held  that  the  words  of  Christ  and  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment writers  are  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  supposing  that 
a  fourfold  document  was  composed  under  the  direction  of 
Moses,  parts  of  it  being  written  by  Moses  himself,  or  that 
Mosaic  writings  were  the  basis  of  our  present  Pentateuch, 
we  should  be  obliged  to  admit  that  though  this  view  may  fall 
very  far  short  of  the  truth,  it  nevertheless  cannot  be  held  to 
be  inconsistent  with  the  teachings  of  the  Confession  of  Faith. 

III. 

Admitting  now  that  it  is  more  important  to  believe  that 
Moses  gave  the  Law  than  that  he  wrote  the  Pentateuch,  and 
admitting,  moreover,  that  the  denial  that  Moses  wrote  the 
entire  Pentateuch  is  not  contra- confessional,  it  appears  that 
we  are  nevertheless  required,  by  all  fair  interpretation  of  the 
words  of  Christ  and  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  to 
believe  that  Moses  was  in  some  sense  the  author  of  the  books 
that  go  by  his  name.  That  being  the  case,  the  authorship  of  the 
Pentateuch  ceases  to  be  merely  a  literary  question,  and  becomes 
invested  with  important  dogmatic  significance.  In  looking  at 
this  question  from  a  dogmatic  point  of  view,  we  do  not  choose  to 
assume  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  on  this  ground 
close  the  discussion  without  facing  the  ol^ections  that  have  been 
urged  to  the  traditional  belief  that  Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch. 
Neglecting  minor  considerations,  as  the  alleged  anachronisms 
involved  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  31,  Deut.  ii.  12,  and  Deut  i.  1,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  non- Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch 
is  contended  for  on  three  principal  grounds :  (1.)  Certain 
naturalistic  postulates ;  (2.)  The  alleged  post-Mosaic  origin  of 
two  of  the  Pentateuchal  codes;  (3.)  The  alleged  composite 
character  of  the  Pentateuch  itself.  Let  us  consider  these 
arguments  in  the  order  named. 

NATURALISTIC  POSTULATES. 

It  would  be  very  hard,  if  it  would  not  be  impossible,  for  a 
student  not  to  be  influenced  in  this  discussion  by  his  theory  of 
the  universe.    When,  therefore,  men  deny  the  personality  of 
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God,  or,  being  theists,  nevertheless  beUeve  that  all  relig^oiis 
belief  is  the  outcome  of  a  process  of  development,  they  camot 
help  construing  the  history  of  Israel  in  the  light  of  t^ 
naturalistic  presuppositiona  Accordmgly,  when  they  Im 
Moses  represented  as  inculcating  a  lofty  type  of  religiou 
belief,  as  the  centre  of  a  great  miraculous  dispensation,  as  the 
giver  of  a  complex  system  of  Law  which  was  destined  to  remain 
without  improvement  or  material  change  through  the  entire 
life  of  the  Jewish  nation,  the  historicity  of  the  Pentateuch  is 
denied  by  them  at  the  start.  For  men  like  Kuenen,  then,  to 
reconstruct  Jewish  history  so  as  to  harmonise  it  with  then 
theory  of  the  universe,  becomes  a  perfectly  intelligible  thing. 
Their  postulates,  of  course,  are  absurd ;  but  conceding  then 
theory  of  the  universe  to  be  true,  they  have  no  choice.  And 
having  interpreted  the  Jewish  law  according  to  the  cmons  of 
naturaUstic  criticism,  they  do  not  stop  half-way,  but  give  us  a 
naturaUstic  Christianity  as  a  sequel  to  naturalistic  Judaism, 
In  this  way  their  work  assumes  the  form  of  unity  and  coherence, 
although  the  system  throughout  illustrates  the  domination  of 
theory  over  fact,  of  foregone  conclusion  over  historical  testi- 
mony. When,  however,  a  critic  repudiates  naturalism,  and 
works  without  the  momentum  and  inspiration  of  a  great  pre- 
supposition like  this,  and  yet  wishes  to  take  advantage  of  the 
results  reached  through  this  hypothesis,  he  labours  under  great 
disadvantages.  It  might  be  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  critics 
who  belong  to  this  class  that  they  do  not  depend  upon  these 
postulates  of  naturalism,  but  that  their  conclusions  are  based 
upon  an  inductive  investigation  of  the  fact.  And  certainly 
this  would  be  the  case  if  the  facts  warranted  their  conclusions, 
or  they  were  ready  to  be  governed  altogether  in  their  con- 
clusions by  the  facts  that  have  been  subjected  to  scrutiny* 
But  when  evangelical  critics  confine  themselves  to  the  Old 
Testament  facts  without  any  naturalistic  bias,  they  will  find 
that  though  a  post-Mosaic  authorship  of  the  law  were  a 
plausible  explanation,  a  Mosaic  authorship  is  also  a  plausible 
explanation ;  and  that  being  the  case,  why  should  they  say 
that  the  law  was  post-Mosaic  ?  Or  if  the  facts  show  that  the 
priest-code  of  Leviticus  could  not  have  existed  until  after  the 
exile,  they  also  show  that  it  might  have  been  developed  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  events  about  that  time.     Why,  then,  do  they 
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not  hold  that  it  was  due  to  natural  causes  ?    Because,  at  this 
point  in  the  argument,  they  cease  to  be  inductive  and  seek 
information  from  the  lips  of  Christ,  so  that  they  reject  super- 
naturalism  at  the  first  only  to  accept  it  at  a  later  stage.    But 
if  men  can  accept  the  supernaturalism  involved  in  accepting 
the  authority  of  Christ,  there  should  be  nothing  to  hinder 
their  accepting  the  supernaturalism  involved  in  believing  that 
the  Jewish  nation  started  out  with  a  complete  system  of 
divinely  revealed  jurisprudence ;  and  least  of  all  should  this  be 
difficult  when,  having  accepted  Christ's  authority,  they  have 
His  authority  for  saying  that  Moses  gave  the  law.     We  do 
not  say  that  the  l^osaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  might 
not  possibly  be  rejected  on  grounds  that  are  purely  literary 
and  historical ;  but  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  when  one 
has  abandoned  the  naturalistic  postulates  he  has  abandoned 
one  of  the  strongest  reasons  for  rejecting  the  traditional  view. 
And  the  critic  cannot  be  allowed  to  occupy  the  double  position, 
of  first  repudiating  naturalism   and  then  using  an  a 'priori 
argument  that  naturalism  suggests.      This    is  the  position 
occupied  by  Dr.  Eobertson  Smith.     In  his  first  lecture,  in  the 
book  already  referred  to,  he  says :  "  If  you  find  me  calling  in 
a  rationalistic  principle,  if  you  can  show  at  any  step  in  my 
argument  that  I  assume  the  impossibility  of  the  supernatural, 
or  reject  plain  facts  in  the  interest  of  rationalistic  theories,  I 
will  frankly  confess  that  I  am  in  the  wrong."    Yet  further 
on,  he  says : — 

*'  On  the  traditional  view  three  successive  bodies  of  law  were  given  to 
Israel  within  forty  years.  Within  that  short  time  many  ordinances  were 
modified  and  the  whole  law  of  Sinai  recast  on  the  plains  of  Moab.  But 
from  the  days  of  Moses  there  was  no  change.  With  his  death  the  Israelites 
entered  on  a  new  career,  which  transformed  the  nomads  of  Goshen  into  the 
civilised  inhabitants  of  vineyard  land  and  cities  in  Canaan.  But  the  divine 
laws  given  them  beyond  Jordan  were  to  remain  unmodified  through  all  the 
long  centuries  of  development  in  Canaan,  an  absolute  and  immutable  code. 
I  say,  with  all  reverence,  that  this  is  impossible." 

Dr.  Smith  is  not  assuming  here  the  impossibility  of 
miracles,  but  he  is  using  an  argument  that  has  no  force  with- 
out that  assumption.  Here,  therefore,  as  is  so  often  the  case 
with  those  who  deny  the  traditional  view,  all  that  he  gains  in 
orthodoxy  is  so  much  subtracted  from  his  consistency. 
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ABE  THE  PENTATEUCHAL  CODES  POST-MOSAIC  ? 

With  the  giving  up  of  naturalism,  the  critic  who  denies  the 
Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  gives  up  one  of  the  three 
great  arguments  in  support  of  his  position,  though  we  do  not 
say  that  he  gives  up  one-third  of  his  case.  The  second  great 
reason  relied  on  to  prove  that  Moses  did  not  write  the  Penta- 
teuch is  the  allegation  that  the  Deuteronomic  and  Levitical 
codes  came  into  existence  at  a  late  period  in  Israers  histoiy. 
In  support  of  this  position  several  historical  facts  are  alleged, 
the  most  important  of  which  may  be  grouped  under  the  follow- 
ing heads:  (1.)  Variations  in  the  codes:  (2.)  Witness  of 
^  History ;  (3.)  Ezekiel's  programme.  Before  dealing  specifically 
with  these  facts  and  the  conclusions  based  upon  them,  let  ns 
notice  the  difierent  positions  that  it  is  possible  to  take  respect- 
ing them.  The  facts  may  be  admitted  and  the  conclusions 
admitted.  This  is  Dr.  Eobertson  Smith's  position.  Or  both 
facts  and  conclusions  may  be  denied  This  is  Dr.  Greens 
position.  Or  the  facts  may  be  admitted  and  the  conclusions 
denied.     This  is  Dr.  Briggs'  position. 

Turning  now  to  the  allegations  of  fact  grouped  under  the 
three  heads  just  mentioned,  it  is  evident  that  they  do  not  stand 
on  the  same  level,  and  that  they  must  not  be  treated  as  so 
many  separate  proofs  of  the  post-Mosaic  origin  of  the  Levitical 
code.  In  order  that  they  may  be  properly  estimated,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  how  they  stand  related  to  one  another  in 
the  critics'  argument.  In  the  first  place,  certain  alleged  varia- 
tions in  the  codes  constitute  the  basis  of  the  hypothesis  that 
in  their  genesis  they  were  separated  from  each  other  by  long 
intervals.  These  variations  are ;  plurality  of  altars  in  Exodus 
as  opposed  to  a  central  altar  in  Deuteronomy ;  undifferentiated 
functions  of  priests  and  Levites  in  Deuteronomy  in  contrast 
with  the  sharp  antithesis  between  the  two  orders  in  Leviticus 
and  Numbers  ;  a  small  number  of  ceremonial  requirements  in 
Exodus,  followed  by  a  more  developed  ritual  in  Deuteronomy, 
and  by  one  still  more  elaborate  in  Leviticus.  To  account  for 
these  variations,  it  is  said  that  we  must  allow  a  long  period  of 
time.  Again,  it  is  said  that  if  we  compare  the  codes  with  the 
actual  history  of  Israel,  we  shall  find  that  the  latter  reveals 
just  such  a  state  of  things  as  the  hypothesis  implies :  entire 
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ignorance  or  unrebuked  violation  of  the  Levitical  system  up 
to  the  time  of  the  exile  and  of  the  Deuteronomic  code  prior  to 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  In  the  third  place,  it  is  alleged  that 
in  Ezekiel's  programme  we  can  watch  the  actual  process  of 
development,  and  see  in  the  degradation  of  the  Levites  how  the 
Deuteronomic  Torah  passed  into  the  Torah  of  Leviticus.  So 
that  we  have  first  the  variations  in  the  codes  that  give  rise  to 
the  hjrpothesis;  then  the  witness  of  subsequent  history  in 
support  of  the  hypothesis ;  and  finally,  the  verification  of  the 
hypothesis  by  the  discovery  of  the  **  missing  link"  in  the  44th 
chapter  of  EzekieL  It  must  be  admitted  that  this  has  the 
appearance  of  being  a  very  plausible  theory.  If  we  were  to 
reason  inductively  on  the  basis  of  these  facts  alone,  and  with- 
out regard  to  the  words  of  Christ,  we  should  say  that  if  we 
admit  the  facts  we  cannot  help  admitting  the  theory.  There- 
fore, the  boldest  and  best  way  to  defend  the  Mosaic  authorship 
of  the  Deuteronomic  and  Levitical  codes  is  to  challenge  the 
facts  in  support  of  the  contrary  hypothesis.  This  is  the 
method  adopted  by  Dr.  Green ;  and  he  has  maintained  his 
position,  we  feel  boimd  to  say,  after  repeated  perusal  and  most 
patient  study  of  his  article,  with  an  array  of  fact  and  argument 
absolutely  overwhelming. 

It  is  alleged,  and  Dr.  Briggs  supports  th^  allegation,  that  in 
Exodus  XX.  24  a  plurality  of  altars  is  contemplated,  whereas 
in  Deut.  xii.  provision  is  made  for  a  central  altar.  Dr.  Briggs 
writes  the  words  "  in  all  places  "  of  the  first  passage  in  italics, 
as  though  the  idea  of  a  simultaneous  plumlity  of  altars  were 
necessarily  implied  in  the  original.  Dr.  Green,  on  the  other 
hand,  says  that  this  translation  "  does  not  accurately  represent 
the  Hebrew,"  and  goes  on  to  show  that  the  plurality  refewed 
to  in  the  passage  is  a  plurality  of  succession  and  not  a 
plurality  of  co-existence:  a  very  natural  thing,  considering 
the  fact  that  Israel  was  on  the  march  when  this  law  was  given. 
Such  a  plurality  of  altars  is  surely  not  incompatible  with  the 
provision  for  a  central  altar  in  Deut  xii,  made  when  the  Jews 
were  on  the  eve  of  entering  Canaan,  and  having  reference  to 
their  settled  abode  in  the  land  of  promise. 

It  is  said,  moreover,  that  the  distinction  between  the  priests 
and  the  Levites,  which  is  so  sharply  made  in  Leviticus-Num- 
bers, is  not  recognised  at  all  in  Deuteronomy.     Priests  and 
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Levites  are  supposed  to  be  dealt  with  in  Deuteronomy  as 
interchangeable  terms,  and  this  not  only  on  the  ground  of  the 
oft-recurring  phrase, ''  the  priests  the  Levites/'  but  also  because 
the  Levites  were  said  "  to  stand  before  the  Lord."  We  do  not 
agree  with  Dr.  Briggs  when  he  says  that  "  the  effort  to  show  a 
distinction  between  the  priests  and  Levites  in  the  Deuteronomic 
code  must  be  regarded  as  a  failure."  Any  one  who  will  read 
Dr.  Curtiss's  Levitical  Priests  or  Dr.  Green's  Moses  and  the 
Prophets,  with  his  English  Bible  in  his  hand,  can  satisfy  him- 
self on  this  point  It  has  been  shown  that  *'  standing  before 
the  Lord  "  was  not  a  function  of  the  priests  exclusively ;  that 
"  the  priests  the  Levites/'  meaning  the  Levitical  priests,  was  a 
very  natural  mode  of  designating  the  priests  in  a  book  written 
some  time  after  the  institution  of  the  priesthood,  and  contem- 
plating the  priesthood  in  general,  rather  than  Aaron  and  his 
sons  in  particular ;  and  that  in  Deut.  xviii.  1  the  Levites  are 
distinguished  from  the  priests,  otherwise  there  is  tautology  in 
the  expression, "  the  priests  the  Levites  and  all  the  tribe  of 
Levi"  Again,  it  is  said  that  in  Exodus,  Deuteronomy,  and 
Leviticus,  respectively,  the  feasts,  sacrifices,  and  purifications 
are  presented  with  increasing  number  and  with  growing  minute- 
ness of  ceremonial  detail.  But  this  may  be  granted  without 
conceding  that  it  is  any  reason  for  separating  by  a  long  interval 
Deuteronomy  from  Exodus,  or  Leviticus  from  Deuteronomy, 
and  making  Leviticus  the  last  in  the  series.  For  upon  the 
supposition  that  Deuteronomy  was  written  last ;  that  it  was 
intended  to  be  the  "people's  book;"  that  it  took  for  granted, 
without  reiteration,  the  more  minute  provisions  in  Leviticus : 
all  the  difference  between  Deuteronomy  and  the  middle  books 
of  the  Pentateuch  can  be  accounted  for. 

It  is  fair,  then,  to  say  that  there  is  not  such  variation  in  the 
three  Pentateuchal  codes  as  to  warrant  an  hypothesis  respecting 
the  genesis  of  two  of  them  which  is  so  plainly  in  conflict  with 
the  historical  context.  It  is,  moreover,  just  as  correct  to  say 
that  the  alleged  discrepancy  between  the  two  codes  referred  to 
and  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people  does  not  sustain  and 
certainly  does  not  demand  the  post- Mosaic  hypothesis  under 
consideration.  Indeed,  we  are  unable  to  see  that  any  such  dis- 
crepancy exists,  though  Dr.  Briggs  says  it  **  must  be  admitted 
by  every  candid  investigator  of  Scripture."    As  illustrating 
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this  discrepancy  \ye  are  told  that  during  the  time  of  the  Judges, 
and  even  in  the  days  of  Samuel,  local  sanctuaries  abounded, 
and  that,  contrary  to  the  Deuteronomic  law^  sacrifices  were 
offered  by  laymen.  In  answer  to  this,  however,  it  has  been 
very  satisfactorily  said  that  the  so-called  violations  of  the 
Deuteronomic  code  were  exceptional,  and,  in  all  recorded  in- 
stances prior  to  the  defeat  at  Ebenezer,  were  associated  with 
special  manifestations  of  Jehovah's  presence  ;  and  furthermore, 
that  throughout  the  period  referred  to,  or  rather  until  the  Ark 
was  taken  by  the  Philistines,  the  house  of  God  was  at  Shiloh, 
and  the  Aaronic  priesthood  performed  their  functions  there 
and  there  only.  After  the  desertion  of  Shiloh  by  Jehovah 
there  was  "  no  place  which  God  had  chosen  to  put  his  name 
there,"  and  before  the  building  of  the  temple  ''  the  people 
sacrificed  in  high  places  because  there  was  no  house  built  unto 
the  name  of  the  Lord  until  those  days  "  (1  Kings  iii.  2).  These 
"high  places"  in  time  became  associated  \7ith  idolatrous 
worship ;  and  when  pious  kings  undertook  a  reform  in  religion 
they  were  only  partially  successful,  so  that  while  the  idols  were 
destroyed  the  high  places  were  not  taken  away.  This,  too,  is 
one  of  the  discrepancies  referred  to  above.  But  it  only  proves 
that  a  good  king  may  be  unable  to  realise  a  coveted  ideal,  or 
that  the  ideal  of  a  good  king  in  an  idolatrous  community  may 
not  be  very  exalted.  Nor  do  the  utterances  of  the  early 
prophets  regarding  sacrifices  give  any  colour  to  the  idea  that 
the  Leviticcd  code  was  post-exilic.  Isaiah  does,  indeed,  repre- 
sent God  as  saying,  "My  soul  hateth  your  new  moons  and 
your  feasts ;  they  are  a  burden  to  me ;"  but  any  one  who  has 
not  a  theory  to  maintain  can  see  that  this  language  is  only  a 
natural  and  vehement  protest  against  an  externalism  that  had 
taken  the  place  of  vital  piety.  And  in  the  same  spirit  Amos 
asks  the  question :  ''  Have  ye  offered  unto  me  sacrifices  and 
offerings  in  the  wilderness  forty  years,  0  house  of  Israel  ?"  but 
Dr.  Smith  has  no  right  to  say  that  this  "  proves  God's  indiffer- 
ance  to  ritual,"  and  Dr.  Briggs  is  taking  too  much  for  granted 
when  he  supplies  a  plain  prosaic  negative  as  the  answer  to 
this  question.  Micah  teaches  that  thousands  of  rams  and  ten 
thousands  of  rivers  of  oil  are  a  poor  substitute  for  an  elevated 
ethical  nature  that  shows  itself  in  doing  justly,  loving  mercy, 
and  walking  humbly  with  God.    But  it  betrays  a  great  lack  of 
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spiritual  as  well  as  literary  perception  when  these  passages  axe 
made  to  yield  the  dogmatic  statement  that  "  Jehovah  has  not 
enjoined  sacrifice."  These  are  the  passages,  however,  with 
which  Dr.  Kobertson  §mith  opposes  the  belief  of  the  Church, 
and  on  the  ground  of  which  he  says  :  "  It  is  impossible  to  give 
a  flatter  contradiction  to  the  traditional  theory  that  the  Levitical 
system  was  enacted  in  the  wilderness."  In  further  illustration 
of  the  discrepancy  between  the  laws  of  Deuteronomy  and 
Leviticus  and  the  history  of  Israel  prior  to  the  exile,  it  is  com- 
mon for  the  critics  to  speak  of  the  silence  of  Scripture  regarding 
certain  features  of  the  Levitical  law.  Thus  we  are  reminded 
by  Dr.  Briggs  that  in  the  time  of  Samuel  the  only  sacrifices 
mentioned  are  burnt-offerings  and  peace-offerings,  though  he 
admits  that  the  priest-code  must  have  been  known,  since  the 
Urim  and  Thummim  were  consulted ;  that  in  the  organisation 
of  the  temple  services  the  Levitical  purifications  are  not  men- 
tioned, although  that  organisation  "  points  back  to  tlie  simple 
Mosaic  legislation  of  which  it  is  an  elaboration  ; "  that  the  sin- 
offering  is  not  found  "  in  the  pre-exilic  prophets,  or  in  the 
entire  Psalter  save  Ps.  xL,  or  in  the  ethical  writings ; "  and 
finally  that  there  is  no  allusion  to  the  day  of  atonement  Dr. 
Briggs  holds  that  notwithstanding  these  silences,  there  is  clear 
proof  in  the  facts  just  referred  to  that  the  Levitical  code  was 
in  existence.  But  though  there  were  no  such  positive  proof, 
the  absence  of  it  could  not  be  called  a  "  discrepancy."  For,  as 
Dr.  Briggs  very  justly  observes  :  "  To  an  evangelicjd  man  trans- 
gression and  silence  do  not  prove  the  non-existence  of  the  code." 
Dr.  Briggs  seems  to  think,  however,  that  transgression  and 
silence  prove  "  a  general  neglect  and  ignorance  of  it ; "  and  it  is 
with  reference  to  this  that  the  traditional  belief  must,  in  his 
opinion,  undeigo  some  modification. 

We  come  now  to  that  part  of  the  discussion  which  deals 
with  the  verification  of  the  hypothesis  under  notice.  The 
44th  chapter  of  Ezekiel  bears  in  a  very  important  way  upon 
this  hypothesis.  For,  granting  the  variations  in  the  codes,  it 
might  be  said  that  these  variations  do  not  prove  that  they  are 
not  contemporaneous ;  and  granting  that  Scripture  were  silent 
respecting  some  of  the  more  important  provisions  in  at  least 
one  of  them,  it  might  still  be  said  that  the  aigument  e  sUentio, 
always  unsafe,  is  in  the  present  instance  reduced  to  zero,  by 
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the  positive  avennents  of  the  Pentateuch.  But  if  it  were  to 
be  proved  that  during  the  exile,  a  law  came  into  existence 
which  gave  every  indication  of  being  based  upon  that  of 
Deuteronomy,  assigning  a  reason  for  one  of  the  chief  points 
of  difference  between  the  Deuteronomic  and  Levitical  codes, 
and  seeming  to  be  the  bridge  between  the  two  :  this  fact  would 
deservedly  have  great  weight.  It  would  not  only  constitute 
an  argument  in  itself,  but  it  would  serve  to  resuscitate  the 
other  arguments  just  referred  to,  and  it  might  be  necessary  to 
inquire  whether  all  these  considerations  taken  together  do  not 
give  strong  support  to  the  post-exilic  hypothesis,  even  though 
taken  separately  they  may  not  have  much  force.  We  should 
be  very  slow,  therefore,  to  agree  with  Dr.  Briggs  in  saying 
that  "  the  intermediate  position  of  the  code  of  Ezekiel  between 
the  Deuteronomic  code  and  the  priest-code  seems  to  be  proved." 
We  do  not  believe  that  this  intermediate  position  has  been 
proved,  though  if  proof  is  to  be  found  anywhere  it  is  in  the 
so-called  degradation  of  the  Levites.  But  the  degradation  of 
the  Levites,  as  this  is  understood  by  the  critics,  can  be  proved 
only  by  assuming  that  in  the  expression  "the  priests  the 
Levites,"  we  are  to  understand  that  the  relation  of  these  terms 
is  one  of  identity  instead  of  inclusion  in  a  class.  That,  a  class 
called  Levites  were  degraded  so  that  they  would  no  more 
appear  before  God  "  to  do  the  oflSce  of  a  priest,"  is  perfectly 
clear.  If  all  Levites  were  priests,  then  in  the  degradation  of 
the  Levites  we  may  have  the  origin  of  these  two  orders.  But 
this  is  the  point  to  be  proved,  and  this  chapter  cannot  help  the 
hypothesis  it  is  supposed  to  verify,  without  begging  the  question 
at  the  start.  All  priests  were  Levites,  and  might  be  called 
Levites.  But  all  Levites  were  not  priests,  as  we  learn  outside 
of  Leviticus  in  1  Kings  viii.  4.  Those  Levites  who  were 
degraded  so  that  they  could  no  more  ''  do  the  office  of  a  priest" 
were  priests.  And  the  statement  in  Ezekiel  must  be  under- 
stood to  mean  that  because  the  priests  of  Zadok's  line  had 
been  faithful  to  God,  they  alone  should  appear  before  God  in 
the  priest's  office ;  and  because  other  priests — the  priests,  that 
is  to  say,  of  Abiathar's  line — had  been  unfaithful  and  had 
compromised  themselves  by  idolatry,  they  were  degraded  and 
sent  back  to  the  ranks,  and  made  to  do  the  subordinate  work 
appointed  unto  the  Levites.    But  in  no  event  can  Ezekiel's 
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Torah  be  assigned  a  place  between  Deuteronomy  and  Leviticus, 
for,  as  Dr.  Green  has  shown,  it  contemplates  a  diirision  of 
labour  among  the  Levites,  that  the  priest-code  says  nothing 
about;  and  in  its  limiting  the  priesthood  to  the  family  of 
Zadok,  it  represents  a  stage  of  differentiation  more  advanced 
than  that  of  Leviticus,  where  the  priesthood  is  allowed  the 
wider  area  of  the  family  of  Aaron.  If,  therefore,  we  are  to 
determine  the  relative  ages  of  Ezekiel's  Torah  and  the  priest- 
code  by  the  philosophy  of  evolution,  we  must  conclude  that 
the  prophet's  forty-fourth  chapter  presupposes  the  prior  exist- 
ence of  Leviticus. 

We  are  able  now  to  understand  the  relations  which  critics 
of  different  schools  must  sustain  to  this  hypothesis.  Natural- 
istic critics  are  obliged  to  interpret  Jewish  history  so  as  to 
support  the  theory  that  the  Levitical  system  was  a  gradual 
growth.  History  must  be  made  to  support  their  theory,  or  the 
theory  must  be  sacrificed.  Critics  who  have  no  antecedent 
bias,  who  interpret  the  Jewish  sacrificial  system  on  the  basis 
of  facts  furnished  by  the  Old  Testament,  have  no  good  reason 
for  adopting  this  hypothesis.  For  granting  that  some  facts 
seem  to  favour  it,  others  as  decidedly  oppose  it ;  and  nothing 
has  bqen  offered  in  evidence  to  set  aside  the  presumptions 
founded  on  the  plain  narrative  of  the  Pentateuch.  Christian 
critics,  on  the  other  hand,  are  bound  by  every  consideration 
to  disavow  the  hypothesis.  The  priest-code  is  woven  into  the 
historical  context  of  Leviticus.  It  would  be  as  hard  to  separate 
it  from  that  context  as  it  would  have  been  to  take  the  figure 
of  Minerva  out  of  the  shield  of  Achilles.  If  Moses  did  not 
give  the  law  of  Leviticus,  then  the  narrative  in  Leviticus  is 
not  true ;  and  if  it  be  not  true  it  cannot  be  inspired  ;  for  Dr. 
Bobertson  Smith  has  said  that  all  sound  apologetic  admits 
that  "  the  proof  that  a  book  is  credible  must  precede  belief 
that  it  is  inspired."  And  that  is  not  all :  our  Saviour  referred 
the  law  of  Deuteronomy  and  Leviticus  to  Moses ;  the  New 
Testament  writers  say  that  Moses  gave  the  law;  the  entire 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  proceeds  upon  this  assumption.  How 
is  it  possible  to  believe  that  Christ  is  Divine,  and  that  the  New 
Testament  is  inspired,  and  at  the  same  time  believe  that  the 
Levitical  law  originated  after  the  exile  ?  This  is  a  hard  question. 
It  is  a  question  which  no  amount  of  Semitic  learning  will 
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solve.  It  is  a  question  upon  which  none  of  the  departments 
of  theological  inquiry  can  throw  any  light.  Philosophy, 
which  has  so  often  been  the  advocate  of  heresy,  will  accept 
no  retainer  from  Bobertson  Smith;  and  in  his  dire  distress, 
as  we  have  seen,  he  invokes  the  aid  of  historical  jurispru- 
dence. His  hope  of  reconciling  his  allegiance  to  Christ  and 
his  belief  in  the  post-exilic  origin  of  the  Levitical  priesthood, 
depends  upon  his  ability  to  prove  that  the  priest-code,  as  they 
call  it,  was  a  legal  fiction. .  But  where  in  the  history  of  juris- 
prudence is  there  another  case  of  legal  fiction  like  this  ?  Did 
legal  fiction  ever  make  a  Code  ?  Did  it  invent  the  decemviral 
text  ?  or  the  Brehon  code  ?  or  the  code  of  Menu  ?  Legal  fiction 
has  modified  existing  codes,  but  it  never  made  one.  In  the 
present  case,  however,  if  Eobertson  Smith's  theory  be  true, 
legal  fiction  has  not  only  invented  a  code  but  it  has  manufac- 
tured a  history  to  match  it ;  it  has  set  the  code  in  operation, . 
and  fabricated  the  story  of  Korah  as  an  illustration  of  its 
violation ;  as  represented  in  Ezra,  it  has  anticipated  the  doctrine 
of  evolution  and  invented  the  Ark  and  the  Tabernacle,  in  order 
to  complete  the  Levitical  pedigree  and  find  a  prototype  for 
Solomon's  temple !  Can  the  jurisconsults  of  all  ages  match 
this  case  of  legal  fiction  ?  Is  there  anything  like  it  in  the 
bench-made  law  of  England  or  the  bar-made  law  of  Rome  ? 
Is  the  Boman  doctrine  of  adoption,  is  the  English  doctrine  of 
fine  and  recoveiy,  is  the  Indian  doctrine  of  water-supply,  in 
the  remotest  degree  analogous  to  this  supposed  case  of  "  legal 
fiction,"  which,  in  Dr.  Smith's  opinion,  is  tO  serve  such  a  con- 
ciliatory purpose  in  the  history  of  apologetics  ?  Speaking  of 
the  traditional  view.  Dr.  Smith  declares,  "  with  all  reverence, 
this  is  impossible."  And  with  like  confidence  Dr.  Briggs  says, 
"Impossible!"  in  reference  to  this  theory  of  legal  fiction. 
Whose  "impossible"  shall  we  accept? — the  " impossible "  of 
Dr.  Smith  or  the  **  impossible  "  of  Dr.  Briggs  ? 

We  are  glad  to  avail  ourselves  of  our  colleague's  strong  sup- 
port in  opposing  the  theory  of  Dr.  Bobertson  Smith,  and  it 
will  do  no  harm  if  we  call  attention  at  this  point  to  the  fact 
that  these  two  representative  evangelical  critics,  both  Presby- 
terians, and  both  antagonising  what  is  called  the  traditional 
view,  stand  in  irreconcilable  antagonism  to  one  another.  And 
since  traditionalism  has  had  the  help,  first  of  Dr.  Smith  and 
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Dr.  Briggs  in  opposing  Kuenen  and  Eeuss,  and  then  of  Dr. 
Briggs  in  opposing  Dr.  Smith,  the  simple  question  seems  to  be 
whether  traditionalism  is  able  single-handed  to  grapple  with 
Dr.  Briggs  himself.     The  article  in  which  Dr.  Briggs  presents 
his  views  respecting  this  Pentateuchal  question  has  deservedly 
attracted  attention  by  reason  of  the  great  command  of  historical 
material  which  it  evinces.     Those  who  differ  most  decidedly 
with  Dr.  Briggs,  must  acknowledge  the  erudition  evinced  by 
this  article,  and  will  own  their  indebtedness  to  him  for  having 
placed  before  them  with  such  definiteness  of  grouping,  and  in 
such  condensed  form,  a  history  of  the  Higher  Criticism  which 
is  certainly  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  English  langu^e. 
The  theory  which  Dr.  Briggs  proposes  in  his  article  will  also 
receive  attention  on  account  of  its  novelty  and  its  claims.     We 
have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be   subjected   to  very    searching 
examination  by  critics  whose  names  will  stand  for  authority 
in  the  department  of  Old  Testament  criticism.     But  inasmuch 
as  the  theory  is  put  forward  for  the  acceptance  of  Christians 
in  general,  and  not  simply  for  the  consideration  of  Semitic 
scholars  in  particular,  no  apology  need  be  made  for  the  appear- 
ance of  a  few  words  in  examination  of  it  by  one  who  does  not 
belong  to  the  learned  body  Icist  named. 

The  position  taken  by  Dr.  Briggs  may  be  roughly  repre- 
sented as  a  plea  in  confession  and  avoidance.      He  admits  the 
main  facts  alleged  in  support  of  the  post-Mosaic  origin  of  the 
codes,  but  sets  up  other  facts  which  neutralise  them.     Thus, 
according  to  the  traditional  view,  the  Deuteronomic  and  Levi- 
tical  codes  wei^e  given  by  Moses,  and  going   into   operation 
immediately,  continued  in  operation,  though  subject  to  inter- 
ruption, throughout  the  history  of  Israel.     According  to  Reuss, 
the  codes  referred  to  did  not  enter  into  the  historic  life  of  the 
Jews  until  the  reign  of  Josiah  and  the  return,  from  captivitv, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  have  been  given  by  Moses.      The  theory 
offered  by  Dr.  Briggs    adopts   half  of  each  of  the  foregoing 
theories :  Eeuss  is  right  in  regard  to  the  place  of  the  codes  in 
the  national  life  of  the  Jews ;  the  traditional  view  is  right  in 
saying  the  law  was  given  by  Moses.      It  must  be  observed, 
however,  that  while  the  three  groups  of  faeU  in  support  of  the 
post-Mosaic  hypothesis  are  accepted  by  Dr.  Briggs,  it  is  also 
affirmed  by  him  that  traces  of  the  priest-code  are '  found  all 
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through  the  history  prior  to  the  exile,  and  that  the  theory  of 
Beuss  will  not  explain  them.  Now,  it  will  occur  to  any  one 
that  the  theory  of  Dr.  Briggs  must,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
be  in  unstable  equilibrium  between  the  traditional  theory  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  theory  of  Beuss  and  Wellhausen  on  the 
other.  Either  of  these  is  consistent:  whether  Dr.  Briggs' 
theory  is  consistent  remains  to  be  seen.  But  it  would  not  be 
strange  if  it  failed  to  satisfy  either  its  companion  on  the  right 
or  its  companion  on  the  left  For  the  critic  of  the  Beuss  school 
will  say,  that  having  admitted  all  that  is  claimed  as  to  varia- 
tions in  the  codes;  having  admitted  the  "discrepancy" 
between  the  codes  and  the  history  of  the  Jews ;  and  finally, 
having  admitted  the  "  intermediate  position  "  of  Ezekiel's  Torah, 
consistency  would  require  that  the  post-Mosaic  authorship  of  the 
codes  should  also  be  admitted.  To  the  statement  on  the  part  of 
Dr.  Briggs  that  allusions  to  Urim  and  Thummim  and  the  like  pre- 
suppose the  existence  of  the  priest-code,  the  critic  might  reply 
that  these  traces  cannot  avail  to  upset  a  conclusion  pointed  to 
by  the  whole  trend  of  fact,  and  further,  that  they  can  be  ex- 
plained as  stages  in  a  process  of  growth,  as  elements  in  the 
popular  religion  subsequently  embodied  in  the  elaborated  cultiv^ 
of  the  Second  Temple.  So  that  it  might  well  be  argued  that 
the  position  taken  by  Dr.  Briggs  is  one  where  the  Old  Testa- 
ment facts  point  in  one  direction  and  the  words  of  Christ  in 
the  opposite ;  and  that,  while  he  affirms  the  Mosaic  origin  of 
the  codes,  he  does  so  by  leaving  the  inductive  basis  of  Old 
Testament  fact,  and  falling  back  upon  the  authoritative  word 
of  Christ.  The  traditionist  will,  of  course,  approve  his  decision, 
and  honour  him  for  going  with  the  word  of  Christ  rather  than 
with  the  natural  consequences  of  his  admissions :  but  he  will 
say  that  there  is  no  need  of  placing  historic  fact  and  Christ's 
authority  at  variance  in  this  way ;  that  having  avowed  his 
belief  in  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the  codes  the  traditional  view  as 
to  their  place  in  Jewish  history  is  the  logical  result ;  and  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  facts,  when  properly  construed,  to  con- 
tradict it. 

But  let  us  look  more  closely  at  the  position  taken  by  Dr« 
Briggs.  The  following  passages,  taken  from  our  colleague's 
article  on  the  Higher  Criticism,  will  serve  to  exhibit  his 
theory : — 
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"  It  will  be  observed  that  these  variations  are  the  chief  features  of  the 
ceremonial  systeuL  They  present  the  appearance  of  development  ficom  the 
more  simple  to  the  more  complex,  and  in  the  order,  covenant  code,  Deatero- 
nomic  code,  and  priest  code.  The  traditional  theory  is  certainly  at  faolt 
here  in  regarding  the  Deuteronomic  l^slation  as  Hcondary  over-against  ^ 
priest  code  as  primary.  The  Deuteronomic  code  is  secondary  to  the  cove- 
nant code,  but  not  to  the  priest  code.  This  fault  of  the  traditional  theonr 
had  not  been  overcome  by  the  theories  of  Eichhorn,  Greddes,  or  De  Wette. 
Here  is  an  advantage  of  the  Reuss  theory  over  all  previous  ones.  .We 
must  admit  the  order  of  development,  but  we  deny  that  it  is  necessary  to 
postulate  a  thousand  years  to  account  for  this  development.  A  code  for  the 
elders  and  judges  of  tribes  or  clans  in  their  various  localities ;  a  code  for  the 
instruction  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  in  the  rhetorical  and  popular  form,  and 
a  code  for  the  priests  from  the  holy  place  as  a  centre,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  will  show  a  progress  from  the  simple  to  the  more  and  more  complex 
and  elaborate  in  matters  of  ritualistic  observance.  .  .  .  Thus  comparing 
the  three 'codes  with  the  history,  we  must  regard  them  as  three  grand  ideals 
in  an  ascending  series  from  the  covenant  code  through  the  Deuteronomic 
code  to  the  priest  code,  which  could  not  be  realised  in  the  historical  experi- 
ence of  the  nation,  owing  to  their  failure  to  fulfil  the  underlying  covenant 
obligations.  .  .  .  The  Mosaic  legislation  was  a  magnificent  Prophetic  idml^ 
even  more  so  than  the  legislation  of  EzekieL  This  ideal  and  prophetic  ele- 
ment of  the  Pentateuchd  legislation  has  been  buried  under  the  traditional 
theory  of  the  Pharisees,  whidi  has  come  down  as  a  yoke  of  bondage  and  a 
dark  cloud  of  superstition  to  the  Christian  Church.  Stripping  these  ofi^  we 
behold  in  the  Pentateuch  vastly  more  than  it  has  been  the  custom  to  find 
there.  We  find  not  only  the  Deuteronomic  prediction  of  a  prophet  like 
Moses  fulfilled  in  Jesus  Christ,  but  that  the  wholt  law  is  prophetic  of  the 
gospel,  .  .  .  The  Mosaic  legislation  was  delivered  through  Moses,  but  it  was 
enforced  only  in  part,  and  in  several  stages  of  advancement,  in  the  historical 
life  and  experience  of  Israel  from  the  conquest  to  the  exile.  It  was  a 
divine  ideal,  a  supernatural  revealed  instruction,  to  guide  the  people  of  Israel 
throughout  their  history,  and  to  lead  them  to  the  Prophet  greater  than 
Moses  who  was  to  fulfil  and  complete  his  legislation.'* 

These  codes,  we  are  told,  give  evidence  of  development  from 
the  simple  to  the  more  complex.  This  does  not  mean  that  they 
emerged  in  successive  periods  of  history,  for  they  were  prac- 
tically synchronous.  Nor  can  it  mean  that  in  the  space  of 
forty  years  the  simple  covenant  code  passed  by  a  process  of 
natural  development  into  the  priest-code,  remaining  fixed  for 
ever  afterwards.  It  can  only  mean  that  there  were  three 
distinct  levels  of  Mosaic  legislation  in  which  the  covenant 
code  contemplated  the  simplest,  and  the  priest-code  limiting 
the  sacerdotal  function  to  the  family  of  Aaron,  the  most  com- 
plex form  of  worship.    This,  however,  only  means  that  the 
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logical  order  of  the  three  codes,  though  not  the  order  ia  time, 
is  covenant  code,  people's  code,  priest-code.  And  we  grant 
that  this  presents  a  very  definite  conception  to  our  mind.  We 
grant,  moreover,  that  if  this  view  were  warranted  by  the  facts, 
we  should  see  in  the  converging  lines  that  represent  the  narrow- 
ing area  of  the  sacerdotal  function,  the  prophecy  of  the  great 
High  Priest  of  our  profession.  But  this  view  is  based  altogether 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  priesthood  in  Deuteronomy  is 
co-extensive  with  the  tribe  of  Levi — a  position  which  cannot 
be  maintained.  If,  however,  we  must  find  a  logical  relation 
between  these  three  codes,  we  shall  reach  just  as  satisfactory 
an  arrangement  by  regarding  the  priest-code  as  the  determining 
factor  in  Jewish  history.  Its  distinction  of  outer  court,  holy 
place,  and  holy  of  holies ;  its  hierarchy  of  Levites,  priest,  and 
high  priest ;  its  scheme  of  sacrifices  culminating  in  the  great 
day  of  atonement ;  its  Sabbath,  sabbatical  year,  and  year  of 
Jubilee,  were  prophetic  of  the  Christian  dispensation.  The 
covenant  code  in  Exodus  anticipated  the  priest- code,  and  must 
not  be  taken  as  something  standing  by  itself.  The  people's 
code  in  Deuteronomy  pre-supposed  the  priest- code,  and  makes 
repeated  allusions  to  it.  So  considered,  the  Mosaic  system  is 
symmetrical,  and  though  one's  insight  into  its  prophetic  sig- 
nificance should  not  go  beyond  that  possessed  by  the  writer  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  we  should  be  able  even  then,  with- 
out the  aid  of  Dr.  Briggs'  hypothesis,  to  see  that  "  the  whole 
law  is  prophetic  of  the  gospeL" 

Again,  we  are  told  that  the  Mosaic  legislation  was  "  a  divine 
ideal."  What  can  this  mean  ?  Does  it  mean  that  by  being 
enacted  it  became  the  norm  of  duty  to  Israel  ?  In  that  sense 
we  all  believe  that  it  was  an  ideal.  Does  it  mean  that  though 
the  norm  of  duty,  the  people  of  Israel  by  reason  of  their 
wickedness  did  not  obey  it,  or  by  reason  of  their  political  con- 
ditions were  sometimes  unable  to  obey  it  ?  We  notice  here  no 
point  of  contrast  with  the  traditional  view.  And  to  find  such 
a  point  of  contrast  we  are  obliged  to  suppose  that  in  speaking 
of  the  Mosaic  legislation  as  an  ideal,  the  idea  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed is  that  this  body  of  law  was  a  grand  scheme  of  proleptic 
legislation ;  that  Moses  did  not  intend  the  people's  code  and 
priest-code  to  go  into  operation  at  once,  but  that  he  was 
making  legislative  provision  for  the  reign  of  King  Josiah  and 
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the  cxdtnA  of  the  Second  Temple.    This,  again,  is  a  conceiv- 
able thing,  though  it  is  flatly  contradicted  by  history,  and  is 
a  rebound  from  the  idea  of  development  more  pronounced 
than  the  most  ardent  opponent  of  development  could  ask  for. 
Again,  it  is  said  that  this  legislation  was  "  a  magnificent  ^ro- 
flutic  vleaL"      But  "prophetic"   of  what?      If  the    writer 
means  to  say  that  it  was  prophetic  of  Christ,  this  is  exactly 
what  we  all  believe ;  and  Dr.  Briggs  has  certainly  not  given 
us  any  stronger  reasons  for  believing  this  than  we  had  before. 
Was  it  prophetic  of  itself  ?  of  its  fulfilment,  that  is  to  say,  by 
the  Jewish  people  ?     But  in  this  sense  all  law  is  prophetic 
For  in  so  far  as  it  commands,  it   predicts;  the  supposition 
being,  of  course,  that  the  sovereign  power  issuing  the   com- 
mand can   and  will  enforce  it  with   appropriate   sanctions. 
We  can  attach  but  one  meaning  to  this  statement,  namely: 
that  inasmuch  as  the  Jewish  people  in  their  national   life 
passed  through  the  stages  represented  by  these  three  codes, 
we  are  to  regard  these  codes  as  prophetic  of  that  history. 
This,  again,  is  a  perfectly  conceivable  idea,   and  when  first 
presented  to  the  mind  is  rather  attractive.     Yet  it  is  impos- 
sible to  fit  the  theory  to  the  facts  without  meeting  with  diffi- 
culties that  rob  it  of  all  credibility.     If,  for  example,  in  the 
spontaneous  life  of  the  Jewish  people   the   religious   ctdtus 
gradually  assumed  a  more  complex  form;  if  the  reforms  of 
Josiah  culminated  in  the  Levitical  system,  Ezekiel's  Torah 
representing  the  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other,  it  might 
be  said  that  we  have  in  the  inspiration  which   guided   the 
nation,  the  parallel  of  the  inspiration  that  gave  these  pro> 
phetic  ideals.    But  here,  again,  we  are  beset  with  the  diffi- 
culty that  the  correspondence  between  the  history  and  the 
law  is  based  on  two  assumptions  :  the  assumption  that  this 
ascending  series  is  seen  in  the  law,  and  the  assumption  that 
these  three  stages  of  development  are  seen  in  the  history. 
But,  as  we  have  seen,  neither  assumption  is  warranted  by  fact 
Does  it  not  look  rather  as  though  the  so-called  facts  were 
made  to  fit  the  theory  when  it  is  {assumed  that  after  the 
Mosaic  legislation  had  been  lost  sight  of  and  cast  aside,  the 
Deuteronomic  code  and  it  alone  was  opportunely  discovered 
so  as  to  serve  as  a  programme  of  reform  in  Josiah's  day; 
while  the  priest-code  was  left  in  darkness  and  in  obscurity 
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until  in  Ezra's  time  it  comes  to  light  as  the  basis  of  his 
reform  ?  Dr.  Briggs  would  say  that  these  coincidences  were 
Providential;  and  so  they  may  have  been,  but  ordinarily 
Providence  is  not  so  mathematical. 

In  making  these  criticisms  of  the  theory  advocated  by  Dr. 
S^gg^  ^6  ^^6  aware,  of  course,  that  the  question  cannot  be 
settled  by  a  priori  considerations.  The  theory  may  give  us  a 
very  symmetrical  conception  of  the  covenant  people,  and 
illustrate  the  progress  of  doctrine  in  the  Old  Testament,  but 
this  does  not  prove  its  truth.  On  the  other  hand,  we  should 
not  hesitate  to  treat  it  with  hospitality  because  it  is  contrary 
to  our  traditional  beliefs.  We  have  no  beliefs  which  we  are 
not  ready  to  surrender  whenever  they  can  be  shown  to  be 
false.  The  question  therefore  is,  whether,  admitting  that 
Moses  gave  the  three  Pentateuchal  codes,  the  facts  call  for  a 
modification  of  the  traditional  view  regarding  their  relation  to 
one  another,  and  whether,  in  any  event,  the  facts  will  warrant 
the  theory  proposed  by  Dr.  Briggs.  If  as  to  origin  the  cove- 
nant code,  the  people's  code,  and  the  priest-code  were  separated 
from  each  other  by  long  intervals,  it  would  be  very  natural  to 
say  that  these  so-called  variations  were  proofs  of  development ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  known  history  of  the  codes  would  inevitably 
colour  our  interpretation  of  them,  and  of  two  possible  mean- 
ings we  should  take  the  one  that  was  most  in  accord  with  the 
idea  of  development.  But  when  it  is  held  that  the  three  codes 
all  came  through  Moses,  there  are  no  antecedent  reasons  for 
supposing  that  the  codes  will  show  traces  of  development 
from  the  simple  to  the  more  complex,  and  it  could  only  be 
under  the  stress  of  exegetical  necessity  that  we  should  regard 
the  variations  between  them  in  this  light.  The  facts  revealed 
in  the  codes  themselves  are  all  satisfied  when  the  Levitical 
code  is  regarded  as  the  central  and  complete  system  contem- 
plated by  the  Exodus  code  and  presupposed  in  the  Deutero- 
nomic  code.  The  facts  call  for  no  new  hypothesis  in  order 
that  the  relations  of  these  codes  to  one  another  may  be  better 
understood.  And  we  certainly  cannot  accept  the  hypothesis 
offered  by  Dr.  Briggs.  For,  assuming  that  the  priest-code  was 
a  prophetic  ideal  which  was  not  designed  to  go  into  imme- 
diate operation,  how  does  it  happen  that  Korah,  Dathan,  and 
Abiram  were  punished  because  they  had  presumed  to  perform 
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the  functions  of  the  priesthood  ?  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than 
that  the  distinction  between  the  priests  and  the  Levites  was 
known  in  the  wilderness.  Korah's  rebellion  settles  the  ques- 
tion that  the  priest-code  was  not  a  prophetic  ideal  having 
reference  to  some  future'  day.  It  proves,  too,  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  priests  and  Levites  was  not  a  matter  that 
took  definite  form  in  the  generation  immediately  succeeding 
Moses.  We  say  this  because  unless  some  such  thought  is  in 
the  mind  of  Dr.  Briggs,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  the 
following  sentence : — 

''This  code  [the  priest-oode]  is  represented  as  given  by  Jehoyah  to 
Moses  or  Aaron,  or  both,  but  it  is  not  represented  as  written  down  bj 
Moses,  as  is  the  case  with  the  two  other  codes.  It  claims  to  be  Mosaic 
legislation,  but  if  we  should  suppose  that  Eleazar  or  some  other  priest 
gathered  these  detailed  laws  and  groups  of  laws  into  a  code  in  the  time 
subsequent  to  the  Conquest,  all  the  conditions  of  variation  and  develop- 
ment might  be  explained.'* 

We  are  not  sure  that  we  grasp  the  full  meaning  of  this  pas- 
sage. But  it  seems  to  teach :  (1.)  that  the  priest-code  was 
given  by  Jehovah  to  Moses;  (2.)  that  it  represents  a  stage  of 
development  in  advance  of  the  Deuteronomic  code ;  and  (3.) 
that  this  development  might  be  explained  by  supposing  that 
the  laws  embraced  in  this  code  ''were  gathered  .  .  .  into  a 
code  "  by  Eleazar,  or  some  one  else,  in  the  time  subsequent  to 
the  Conquest  If  we  do  not  misunderstand  the  passage,  then 
some  obvious  reflections  are  admissible.  Thus:  (a.)  If  the 
priest- code,  as  to  the  features  wherein  it  varies  from  Deutero- 
nomy, wad  given  by  God  to  Moses,  there  is  no  need  of  supposing 
that  it  was  "  gathered  into  a  code  "  in  the  time  subsequent  to 
the  Conquest,  in  order  to  explain  these  variations.  (6.)  If  the 
priest-code  given  by  God  to  Moses  said  nothing  about  the 
limitation  of  the  priesthood  to  the  family  of  Aaron,  it  will 
account  for  the  diffj^rence  between  Deuteronomy  and  Leviticus, 
to  be  sure,  to  suppose  that  this  element  in  the  priest-code  was 
introduced  subsequent  to  the  Conquest ;  but  this  would  only 
be  sa}ring  that  the  priest-code,  as  to  one  of  its  very  essential 
features,  was  not  Mosaic,  (c.)  Unless  subsequent  to  the  Con- 
quest elements  were  introduced  into  the  code  that  were  not  in 
it  before,  there  is  no  need  of  supposing  Eleazar  had  anything 
to  do  with  it     And,  if  subsequent  to  the  Conquest  anything 
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has  been  introduced  into  the  code,  how  are  we  to  know  how 
much  was  introduced,  and  how  long  '^  subsequent  to  the  Con- 
quest "  this  took  place  ?  ((2.)  But  while  this  passage  leaves  it 
doubtful  what  "conditions  of  variation  and  development "  Dr. 
Briggs  had  in  his  mind,  the  account  of  Korah's  rebellion  proves 
that  the  priest-code  was  in  full  operation  in  the  wilderness. 

PENTATEUGH-ANAIiYSIS. 

The  alleged  composite  character  of  the  Pentateuch  consti- 
tutes the  third  principal  reason  for  denying  its  Mosaic  author- 
ship. And  it  must  be  remembered  that  with  those  who  reject 
the  naturalistic  postulates  already  spoken  of,  and  hold  that 
Moses  is  the  author  of  the  codes,  this  is  the  only  reason.  Dr. 
Briggs  evidently  thinks  that  the  proof  of  a  fourfold  authorship 
of  the  Pentateuch  is  conclusive.  Astruc's  speculation  he  calls 
a  "  real  discovery."  Eichhom's  analysis  has  been  "  the  basis 
of  all  critical  investigation  since  his  day,"  and  is  characterised 
by  the  "  invincible  strength  of  the  evidence."  It  should  be 
observed  that  by  believing  in  the  composite  nature  of  the 
Pentateuch  one  does  not  necessarily  deny  that  the  literary 
responsibility  of  Moses  was  co-extensive  with  the  five  books 
that  are  called  **  his  writings."  For,  as  Dr.  Briggs  has  said, 
there  is  nothing  in  Pentateuch-analysis  to  forbid  jtrhe  idea  that 
substantially  the  entire  Pentateuch  was  produced  in  the  Mosaic 
age.  And  yet  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  those  who  are 
the  most  strenuous  advocates  of  the  documentary  and  supple- 
mentary hypotheses,  are  at  the  same  time  engaged  in  the 
reconstruction  of  Jewish  history,  and  that  some  of  their 
strongest  arguments  in  support  of  these  hypotheses  are  based 
upon  their  speculative  treatment  of  history.  This  application 
of  the  a  priori  method  in  history  to  the  Pentateuchal  question 
is  not  confined  to  matters  pertaining  to  the  order  of  priority  in 
the  documents  and  the  time  of  their  genesis,  but  it  covers  the 
question  as  to  the  existence  of  such  documents  as  well  We 
have  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  historical  postulates 
control  this  discussion  in  the  revolution  of  sentiment  respect- 
ing the  relations  of  the  Jehovist  to  the  Elohist  in  the  Penta- 
teuch. Assuming  that  two  documents  described  by  these 
names  can  be  traced  in  the  Pentateuch,  the  opinion  formerly 
was  that  the  Elohist  was  the  older  document    This  opinion 
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was  based  on  Ex.  vi.  2.     But  inasmuch  as  the  priest-code,  an 
Elohistic  writing,  is  held  to  be  post-exilic,  the  Elohist  is  now 
r^arded  as  the  youngest  of  the  four  Pentateuchal  anthois. 
We  do  not  forget  that  some  consideration  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  while  critics  differ  respecting  the  relative  ages  of  the 
Elohist  and  the  Jehovist,  they  do  agree  pretty  generally  respect- 
ing the  portions  of  the  Pentateuch  to  be  assigned  to  these 
writers.     It  nevertheless  remains  true  that  belief  in  the  late 
origin  of  our  existing  Pentateuch  is  the  presupposition  of  nearly 
all  Pentateuch-analysis.     If  the   Deuteronomic  code    dates 
from  the  reign  of  Josiah,  and  the  priest-code  from  the  time  of 
Ezra,  the  composite  character  of  the  Pentateuch  is   certain. 
And  if  a  critic  comes  to  the  study  of  the  Pentateuch  already 
sure  that  it  is  composed  of  several  documents  separated  from 
each  other  by  long  intervals,  one  of  them  being  as  late  as  the 
exile,  he  will  very  naturally  devote  himself  to  the  work  of 
separating  the  parts  that  compose  the  Pentateuch  from  one 
another.      And  if,  acting  on  this   assumption,  he   extends 
Astruc's  hypothesis  so  as  to  make  it  cover  the  whole  Penta- 
teuch, and  after  making  the  best  use  of  allusion,  anachromsm, 
and  difference  of  style,  presents  us  with  an  analysis   of  the 
Pentateuch  under  the  hypothesis  of  a  fourfold  authorship: 
we  shall  say  that,  however  much  the  analysis  may  testify 
to  the   critic's  ingenuity,  it  derives  its  main  support   from 
the  historical  presuppositions  that  underlie  it ;  and,    there- 
fore, that  when  these  historical  presuppositions  are  wanting, 
the  theory  of  a  fourfold  authorship  loses  a  large  part  of  its 
support.    We  agree  with  Dr.  Briggs  when  he  says  that  in 
criticising  the  supplementary  and  crystallisation  hypotheses, 
"we  must  distinguish  between  these  theories  and  the  facts 
upon  which  they  are  grounded."    We  agree  with  him  also 
when  he  says  that  we   should  not  be  influenced  **  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  majority  of  the  scholars  who  have  been 
engaged  in  this  discussion  have  been  nationalistic  or  semi- 
nationalistic  in  their  religious  opinions/'     Yet  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  these  writers,  with  the  view  which  they  entertain 
regarding  the  Pentateuchal  codes  and  their  place  in  Jewish 
history,  have  reasons  for  believing  in  the  composite  character 
of  the  Pentateuch  which  Dr.  Briggs  cannot  hava     For,  if  the 
codes  were  Mosaic  and  the  books  of  the  Pentateuch  were  pro- 
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daced  in  the  Mosaic  age,  why  should  they  not  have  been 
written  by  Moses  himself?  The  Bationalistic  critics  must 
believe  in  the  composite  character  of  the  Pentateuch.  Their 
whole  theory  of  Jewish  history  is  bound  up  with  it  Dr. 
Briggs  has  no  reason  for  believing  it,  save  on  the  ground  of 
literary  criticism.  If  any  one  wishes  to  satisfy  himself  as  to 
the  place  that  is  given  to  historical  arguments  in  recent 
attempts  at  Pentateuch-analysis,  he  may  read  Strack's  article, 
"Pentateuch,"  in  Herzog's  Real-Encyklopddie ;  but  it  is 
sufficient  for  us  to  cite  a  passage  from  Merx,  quoted 
by  Dr.  Briggs,  in  which  that  writer,  speaking  of  the  frag- 
mentary and  documentary  hjrpotheses,  says  that  they  "  have 
this  in  common,  that  they  seek  to  attain  their  aim  chiefly  by 
the  way  of  literary  criticism,  and  neglect  or  use  only  as 
a  subsidiary  help  the  realistic,  antiquarian,  and  historical 
criticism  of  the  contents  of  the  Pentateuch.  This  element 
De  Wette  chiefly  brought  into  the  scientific  investigation  in 
his  Kritik  der  Israditischen  Oeschichte" 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  critics  have  no  right  to  the  results 
that  follow  from  a  certain  view  of  history  while  at  the  same 
time  they  reject  that  view  of  history.  When,  therefore,  Dr. 
Briggs  affirms  that  we  have  in  the  Pentateuch  a  fourfold 
narrative,  he  must  remember  the  great  difference  between  his 
position  and  that  of  critics  like  Wellhausen  and  DiUmann ; 
and  that  while  they  can  use  historical  criticism  in  behalf  of 
the  first  and  second  Elohist,  the  Jehovist,  the  Deuteronomist, 
and  the  Bedactor,  he  is  shut  up  to  the  resources  of  literary 
criticism  alone.  We  may  go  further,  and  say  that  Dr.  Briggs  is 
shut  up  to  a  smaller  area  of  testimony  than  Professor  H.  P. 
Smith,  for  the  latter  declares  his  belief  that  the  age  of  the 
Pentateuchal  documents  is  altogether  uncertain,  and  from  the 
application  which  he  makes  of  what  he  calls  his  third  "axiom" 
of  criticism,  it  is  very  natural  to  believe  that  he  favours  the 
late  origin  of  the  Pentateuchal  literature.  Thus  he  says :  "  The 
writers  whose  works  are  now  known  to  us  by  the  extracts  we 
find  in  the  Pentateuch  probably  do  not  differ  from  others. 
They  will  betray  the  point  of  religious  development  at  which 
they  stand,  even  if  they  have  only  put  on  record  what  they 
received  by  oral  tradition!* 

We  agree  with  Professor  Smith  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  the 
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Pentateuchal  narrative  gave  clear  evidence  of  being  coloured  bj 
the  conditions  of  a  psurticular  period,  this  would  be  stating 
evidence  that  it  was  written  in  that  period.  Bat  FrofesscHr 
Smith  has  not  given  us  an  instance  of  such  colouring ;  and  we 
must  remember  that  it  is  one  thing  to  have  the  colouring  so 
marked  that  it  suggests  the  date  of  authorship,  and  quite 
another  thing  to  have  the  date  of  authorship  so  decided  npon 
that  one  must  needs  be  on  the  look-out  for  some  confirmatory 
colouring.  We  venture  to  say  that  it  will  be  in  the  latter  sense 
alone  that  Professor  Smith's  third  ''  axiom  "  can  play  any  part 
in  Pentateuch-analysis.  In  the  same  way,  we  should  assent 
in  general  terms  to  the  second  canon  of  Professor  Smith,  that 
"  the  historical  circumstances  in  which  an  author  writes  aie 
apt  to  be  reflected  with  more  or  less  definiteness  in  his  work.** 
And  because  the  Pentateuch  gives  evidence  of  such  minute 
acquaintance  with  Egypt,  because  the  narrative  of  the  exodus 
and  the  wilderness  journey  has  so  much  local  colouring,  and  is 
so  manifestly  written  by  one  who  was  personaUy  familiar  widi 
the  events  described,  we  say  that  the  narrative  cannot  be 
assigned  to  the  time  of  the  monarchy.  But  it  is  a  poor  applica- 
tion of  this  rule  when  the  prevailing  indications  of  the  stor}*' 
are  upset  by  a  casual  verse,  and  because  some  allusion  is  made 
to  *'  the  king"  it  is  inferred  that  the  document  containing  it 
was  written  in  the  time  of  the  monarchy.  Such  trifling  matters 
ought  to  occasion  no  serious  difficulty  to  critics  who,  no  matter 
how  many  original  documents  the  Pentateuch  may  be  resolved 
into,  can  imder  no  circumstances  get  along  without  a  Kedactor. 
It  is,  however,  with  Professor  Smith's  first  "  axiom  "  that  we 
principally  have  to  do.  And  here  we  are  told  that "  dififerenoes 
of  style  simply  imply  differences  of  author." 

Considering  the  question  of  Pentateuch-analysis  from  Dr. 
Briggs'  point  of  view,  that  is  to  say,  without  the  benefit  of 
the  historical  presuppositions  which  influence  writers  like 
Wellhausen  and  Beuss,  the  question  is  whether  as  a  simple 
matter  of  pure  literary  criticism  the  "  fourfold  narrative  "  in 
the  Pentateuch  can  be  made  out.  Dr.  Briggs  speaks  so 
approvingly  of  Professor  Smith's  article  that  we  assume  he  will 
not  object  to  have  this  question  tested  by  Professor  Smith's 
axioms.  But  only  one  of  these  axioms  is  at  all  applicable  to 
the  problem  viewed  under  the  limitations  just  spoken  of,     K, 
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therefore,  there  be  a  fourfold  narrative  in  the  Pentateuch,  it 
must  be  discovered  by  the  aid  of ''  axiom  "  one :  ''  differences 
of  style  imply  difference  of  author."  This  is  the  reagent 
whereby  the  Fentateuchal  chemist  is  to  find  a  trace  of  the 
Elohist  in  Lev.  xxii.  1,  of  the  Jehovist  in  Lev.  xxii  2  (see 
Eleinert's  tables),  and  again  of  the  Elohist  in  Deut.  xxxiv.  1-3, 
the  Jehovist  in  Deut  xxxiv.  4,  6,  and  the  Deuteronomist  in 
Deut  xxxiv.  6, 10-12. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  criticise  Professor  Smith's  "axiom,'*  for, 
while  he  states  it  in  such  an  absolute  way,  he  afterward  quali- 
fies it  so  as  to  make  it  apparent  that  a  more  uncertain  test 
could  hardly  be  supposed.  The  rule  must  be  "  applied  with 
some  limitations,  especially  in  Hebrew,"  "  differences  of  style 
are  here  [in  Hebrew]  more  difficult  to  discover  than  elsewhere;" 
but  then,  when  they  are  discovered,  "they  argue  all  the  more 
strongly  for  difference  of  author."  In  view  of  these  "  limita- 
tions" it  is  a  safe  rule,  we  should  think,  to  "  disregard  fractions 
of  a  verse,"  as  Professor  Smith  has  done.  Let  us  place  our- 
selves now  in  an  attitude  favourable  to  the  serious  contempla- 
tion of  some  great  scheme  of  Pentateuch -analysis.  Take 
Schrader's,  as  described  by  Dr.  Brigga  We  are  to  imagine  the 
Pentateuch  as  composed  originally  of  two  great  documents,  the 
annalistic  and  the  theocratic.  In  each  of  these,  earlier  written 
sources  were  used.  The  annalist  wrote  in  the  reign  of  David ; 
the  other  soon  after  the  division  of  the  kingdom.  Then,  in  the 
reign  of  Jeroboam  IL,  a  third  prophetic  narrator  (Jehovist) 
combined  these  two  documents,  at  the  same  time  "freely  ap- 
propriating, and  rejecting,  and  enlarging  by  numerous  addi- 
tions." And  finally,  the  Deuteronomist  composed  the  law  of 
Moses  contained  in  the  Deuteronomic  code,  and  became  the 
final  Bedactor  of  the  Pentateuch  in  its  present  form.  It  be- 
comes one  who  is  not  a  specialist  to  speak  modestly,  for  a 
critic's  powers  may  far  transcend  those  of  ordinary  men,  and 
we  may  err  in  judging  him  by  a  merely  human  standard ;  but 
let  us  ask.  Is  it  possible  that  a  critic  can  take  a  book  like  the 
Pentateuch — having  no  contemporary  literature  with  which  it 
can  be  compared — absolutely  silent  as  to  an  age  subsequent  to 
Moses — offering  no  point  of  contact  with  the  monarchy — and 
then,  on  the  basis  of  the  single  axiom  just  stated,  disintegrate 
it:  show  what  the  annalist  wrote,  and  pick  out  the  docu- 
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meDtaiy  sources  which  he  has  incorporated  in  liis  material;  do 
the  same  with  the  theocratic  writer ;  then  undo  the  work  of  the 
Jehovist,  ripping  up  the  seams  and  showing  bow  lie  combined 
these  two  documents,  and  where  he  added  original  material : 
and  after  that  show  us  the  traces  of  the  Bedactor's  band  in 
four  of  the  books,  and  identify  this  unknown  with  the  author 
of  Deuteronomy  ?  Is  it  necessary  that  one  should  devote  his 
days  and  nights  to  Semitic  study  in  order  that  he  may  earn  a 
right  to  say  that  this  is  inconceivable?  Yet,  if  we  believe 
that  the  codes  were  Mosaic,  and  the  Pentateuchal  documents 
were  Mosaic,  literary  criticism — the  criticism  of  style — is  all  we 
have  to  help  us  in  this  analysis.  English  readers  are  not  un- 
familiar with  the  precarious  nature  of  arguments  based  on  style. 
Some  of  us  have  not  forgotten  the  discussion  of  the  question 
whether  Bacon  wrote  Shakespeare.  Stanley  Leathes,  himself  a 
Hebraist,  makes  admirable  use  of  a  controversy  carried  on  in 
the  columns  of  the  London  Timt%  respecting  the  authorship  of 
a  poem,  and  says : — 

'*  If,  some  two  hundred  years  after  Milton's  death,  a  number  of  educated 
Englishmen,  versed  in  the  many  known  writings  of  Milton,  cannot  agree 
about  the  authorship  of  a  certain  poem  upon  internal  evidence,  axe  we  to 
believe  that  great  weight  should  be  attached  to  the  assertion  of  a  German 
critic,  who,  some  twenty-five  centuries  after  the  death  of  a  Hebrew  propbet, 
declares  positively,  upon  internal  evidence  alone  (for  here  there  is  no  hand- 
writing to  help  us),  Uiat  a  series  of  poems  are  not  by  him  ?" 

He  is  speaking  of  what  he  calls  ''  the  imaginary  figment  of  a 
second  Isaiah/'  bnt  the  illustration  suits  the  question  in  hand 
equally  welL 

It  would  have  been  better  for  the  theory  of  a  "fourfold 
narrative,"  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  had  Professor  Smith 
contented  himself  with  the  argumerUum  ad  tffnorantiam,  and 
told  us  that  this  is  a  matter  that  no  one  but  a  critic  can  under- 
stand. For,  in  attempting  to  make  us  see  the  argmaent  upon 
which  criticism  relies,  he  has  confirmed  our  scepticism.  We 
may  assume  that  in  illustrating  difference  of  style  between 
Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Deuteronomy,  he  would  not  choose  the 
passages  in  which  it  is  least  apparent ;  indeed,  when  we  read 
the  parallel  passages  in  which  he  holds  up  this  difference  of 
style  to  the  gaze  of  eyes  that  are  kindly  supposed  to  be  un- 
familiar with  the  Hebrew  text,  we  take  it  for  granted  that  we 
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have  before  as  a  crucial  instance.  As  such  we  have  studied  it 
according  to  our  lights,  and  our  conclusion  is  that,  judging  by 
the  differences  apparent  in  these  passages,  the  critics  have 
most  ungrudgingly  obeyed  the  law  of  parsimony  when  they 
assign  only  four  authors  to  the  Pentateuch.  Why  not  forty  ? 
For  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  by  the  same  rule 
which  gives  four  authors  and  a  redactor  to  the  Pentateuch,  we 
will  undertake  to  show  that  four  authors  and  as  many  redactors 
were  concerned  in  each  of  the  articles  written  respectively  by 
Professor  Smith  and  Dr.  Briggs. 

But  let  us  listen  to  what  specialists  have  to  say  upon  this 
subject.  Professor  Smith  admits  that  "literary  criticism,  though 
a  good  and  delicate  tool,"  is  subject  ''to  special  limitations  in 
the  case  of  Hebrew,"  and  that  "  when  carried  beyond  a  certain 
point  it  arouses  suspicion."  Professor  Curtiss  tells  us  there  is 
"  need  of  great  caution  in  accepting  the  analyses  of  the  critics." 
Dr.  Green  regards  the  recent  right-about-face  as  to  the  order 
of  the  Elohist  and  the  Jehovist  as  ''  a  fresh  demonstration  of 
the  precarious  and  inconclusive  nature  of  their  entire  process 
of  argument."  Stanley  Leathes  pronounces  unsatisfactory  and 
unsound  the  results  of  criticism  "  which  arise  from  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Elohistic  and  Jehovistic  theory  to  the  composition 
of  the  Pentateuch."  "Imaginative"  and  "unreasonably  arbi- 
trary," says  Dr.  M'Caul,  speaking  of  the  Elohistic  question ; 
and  Dr.  Harold  Browne  puts  his  estimate  upon  the  theory 
that  denies  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  Genesis  when  he  says : 
"  The  romance  of  modem  criticism  is  as  remarkable  as  its  per- 
verse ingenuity." 

These  testimonies  are  sufficient  to  confirm  us  in  the  a  priori 
belief  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  any  reliance  can 
be  placed  upon  an  analysis  conducted  according  to  a  single 
canon  of  literary  criticism  that  ends  in  distributing  the  respon- 
sibility of  producing  the  Pentateuch  between  four  authors  and 
a  Bedactor.  We  are  still  further  confirmed  in  this  conclusion 
by  the  fact  that  Astruc  and  Eichhom  did  not  attempt  to  carry 
their  analyses  beyond  the  Book  of  Genesis.  It  is  admitted 
that  there  is  less  evidence  in  the  subsequent  books  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch for  plurality  of  authorship  than  is  to  be  found  in 
Genesis.  And  it  was  only  when  criticism  wanted  evidence 
that  Moses'  writings  were  written  in  a  post-Mosaic  age  that 
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Astruc's  "discovery"  of  the  Jehovist  and  the  Elohist  in 
Genesis  was  found  to  serve  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  disin- 
tegration of  the  entire  Pentateuch. 

Unaided  by  historical  prepossessions,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
literary  criticism  cannot  carry  the  distinction  between  the 
Jehovist  and  the  Elohist  further  than  Exodus  vi  3.  And  the 
value  of  this  is  reduced  to  a  minimwm,  by  Quarry's  analysis  of 
the  first  eleven  chapters  of  Genesis,  as  any  one  can  see  by 
consulting  the  first  volume  of  Tht  Bible  Commentary.  If, 
however,  it  were  held  that  Moses  made  use  of  pre-existing 
documents  in  the  composition  of  Genesis,  there  would  be 
nothing  antecedently  improbable  in  this,  nor  anything  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  «iuthority  and  inspiration  of  his  book.  It  is  a 
matter,  however,  of  grave  question  whether  Astruc's  "dis- 
covery" is  worthy  of  "the  consent  of  the  vast  majority  of 
Biblical  scholars,"  though  Dr.  Briggs  says  it  has  "  won "  it 
Worthy  or  not,  however,  it  is  applicable  to  Genesis  alone,  and 
it  can  be  extended  over  the  whole  Pentateuch  only  by  the  aid 
of  foregone  conclusions  respecting  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
people  which  are  repudiated  by  Dr.  Briggs. 

We  cannot  regard  the  theory  of  a  fourfold  narrative  in  the 
Pentateuch  as  proved,  or  even  as  tenable.  There  is  no  adequate 
evidence  for  it,  and  the  lack  of  evidence  cannot  be  supplied  by 
a  supposed  analogy  between  this  narrative  and  the  fourfold 
Gospel  which  we  must  be  allowed  to  regard  as  fanciful, 
although  it  has  the  support  of  Delitzsch  and  Bredenkampf,  as 
well  as  Dr.  Briggs. 

IV. 

If  now  it  were  asked  why  we  continue  to  believe  in  the 
Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  our  answer  would  embrace 
the  following  considerations  : — 

1.  There  is  no  good  reason  for  disbelieving  it  Of  course, 
absence  of  proof  that  Moses  did  not  write  the  Pentateuch  is 
no  evidence  that  he  did  write  it  But  we  may  very  properly 
consider  it  a  good  reason  why  a  belief  already  in  possession 
should  not  be  exchanged  for  disbelief,  unless  we  happen  to 
agree  with  the  author  of  Regai  Roms  that  "  ivisely  to  disbelief^ 
is  our  first  grand  requisite."  We  do  not  accept  this  dictum  as 
a  safe  canon  of  historical  investigation ;  whatever  may  be  said 
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for  the  method  of  Doubt,  there  is  nothing  to  justify  the  method 
of  Disbelief.  But  even  Doubt  at  the  beginning  of  investiga- 
tion is  a  veiy  different  thing  from  Doubt  at  the  end  of  an 
investigation,  the  results  of  which  show  no  reason  for  a  surren- 
der of  a  former  belief.  But  we  agree  with  what  Professor 
Beecher  has  so  well  said  in  his  powerful  criticism  of  The 
Logical  Methods  of  Professor  Kuenen : — 

*'  In  Biblical  studies  it  is  not  essential  to  genuine  critical  acumen  that  the 
student  be  without  conyictions  as  to  the  divine  authority  of  the  Word.  The 
most  ruinous  of  all  processes  of  thought  is  that  in  which  one  undertakes  to 
abandon,  arbitrarily,  the  convictions  he  has  been  accustomed  to  hold,  for 
the  sake  of  allowing  fair  weight  to  new  evidence.'' 

In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  noticed  briefly  the  argu- 
ments against  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  which 
have  most  weight  at  the  present  day.  No  notice  has  been 
taken  of  the  objections  made  long  ago  by  Hobbes,  Spinoza, 
and  Glericus,  because  they  are  nearly  all  instances  of  alleged 
anachronism  that  can  be  accounted  for  in  various  ways  without 
assuming  the  post-Mosaic  authorship  of  the  books  wherein 
they  occur.  They  were  very  satisfactorily  dealt  with  by 
Witsius,  whose  chapter,  An  Moses  attctor  PetUateuchi,  is  well 
worth  reading. 

2.  Tradition  offers  very  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  the 
Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch. 

Throughout  this  article  no  protest  has  been  made  against 
what  some  seem  to  regard  as  a  stigmatising  epithet.  The  view 
that  we  advocate  is  undoubtedly  the  traditional  view,  but  that 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  a  false  view.  Traditions  are 
often  untrue,  but  this  is  not  the  same  as  saying  that  tradition 
has  no  evidential  value.  There  is  room  for  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  evidential  value  of  tradition,  we  concede ;  and 
the  evidential  value  of  different  traditions  varies  indefinitely 
according  to  circumstances.  In  the  case  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment Canon,  of  course,  the  period  covered  by  oral  tradition  is 
so  short,  that  is  to  say,  we  get  written  testimony  as  to  author- 
ship and  authority  so  early,  that  the  traditional  evidence  is  of 
the  strongest  possible  kind.  Still,  it  is  tradition ;  and  when 
men  enter  upon  an  indiscriminate  disparagement  of  tradition, 
as  some  are  so  disposed  to  do,  they  should  take  care  lest  they 
unwittingly  deal  a  blow  at  the  canonicity  of  the  New  Testament. 
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In  the  present  case  the  tradition  respecting  the  Mosaic 
authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  has  decided  evidential  yalae, 
though,  partly,  through  devotion  to  the  Cartesian  method  of 
Doubt,  partly  through  the  abuses  of  tradition  in  the  Bom&n 
Catholic  Church,  and  partly  through  the  influence  of  ttie 
common-law  doctrine  of  Hearsay,  it  has  been  greatly  over- 
looked. Like  any  other  witness,  tradition  may  be  impeached, 
and  its  credibility  lessened  or  set  aside ;  but  we  are  speaking 
now  of  competency,  not  of  credibility.  Therefore,  in  urging 
the  evidential  value  of  tradition,  we  are  making  no  concession 
to  the  claims  of  Bome,  nor  shall  we  have  occasion  to  say  anf- 
thing  that  might  prove  embarrassing  in  a  discussion  regarding 
the  Isidorian  decretals  or  the  epistles  of  Ignatius.  Moreover, 
we  do  not  presume  to  criticise  the  common-law  rule  excluding 
hearsay  evidence;  and  yet  when  writers  like  Sir  Greorge  Come  wall 
Lewis  wish  to  make  canons  of  historical  inquiry  out  of  common- 
law  practice,  it  may  be  well  for  us  to  remember  that  the  exclusion 
spoken  of  does  not  prevail  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  is  closely 
related  to  the  system  of  trial  by  jury,  and,  therefore,  is  not  so 
common  in  countries  where  the  Bench  tries  issues  of  &ct  as 
well  as  issues  of  law.  And  even  in  common  law  the  recognised 
exceptions  to  this  rule  prove  the  absurdity  of  making  it  a  canon 
of  historical  inquiry  to  exclude  all  derivative  evidence.  With 
as  much  propriety  it  might  be  insisted  on  that  no  testimony  of 
an  eye-witness  ever  should  be  received  as  historically  credible 
unless  it  were  given  under  oath,  and  the  witness  subjected 
to  cross-examination.  The  common  law  gives  us  two  instances 
of  hearsay  or  traditional  evidence  germane  to  our  inquiry  in 
the  cases  of  testimony  as  to  pubUc  matters  beyond  the  memoiy 
of  men,  and  testimony  regarding  pedigree  given  by  relatives  a^ 
litem  motam.  And  it  is  worth  noticing,  that  in  the  sphere  of  juris- 
prudence, where  the  largest  volume  of  experience  has  been 
gathered  respecting  the  qualifications  affecting  the  truth  of 
human  testimony,  and  where  the  utmost  vigilance  is  exercised 
to  exclude  anything  that  ought  not  to  affect  the  minds  of  a 
jury,  hearsay  testimony,  which  in  cases  of  pedigree  is  eimost 
always  in  the  form  of  tradition,  is  freely  allowed.  Now,  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  say  that  this  is  allowed  simply  because  it  is 
the  best  to  be  had.  For  unless  experience  justifies  the  expecta- 
tion that  testimony  of  this  kind  (either  because  ante  lUcft 
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motam  in  cases  of  pedigree  there  is  no  motive  to  falsify,  or  be- 
cause in  regard  to  public  matters  it  is  comparatively  difficult  to 
falsify)  is  likely  to  be  true,  it  ought  to  be  admitted.  That  it 
is  admitted  we  take  to  be  a  tacit  induction  (which  has  great 
weight  by  reason  of  the  exceptional  opportunities  of  observa- 
tion which  jurists  have)  that  hearsay  testimony  or  tradition  in 
regard  to  these  matters  is  probably  trua  If,  then,  in  a  system 
which  makes  the  exclusion  of  hearsay  the  rule,  this  rule  is 
suspended  in  regard  to  matters  that  partake  more  specifically 
of  the  nature  of  unwritten  history,  it  is  very  absurd  to  suppose 
that  history  itself  can  be  reduced  to  the  methods  of  judicial 
evidence.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  judicial  proof 
and  historical  proof,  imd  a  statement  might  have  high  historical 
authority  whose  legal  value  would  be  zero.  None  of  the  text- 
writers  has  stated  this  distinction  more  clearly  than  Best,  who 
makes  the  following  very  pertinent  remarks : — 

"  Suppose  the  events,  either  sacred  or  profane,  which  took  place  in  the 
first  year  of  the  Christian  era  existed  solely  in  oral  tradition,  and  taking  a 
generation  to  last  thirty  years,  the  account  which  those  who  lived  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century  had  of  those  events  seems  to  have  come  to  them 
by  hearsay  at  the  giodxeth  hand — evidence,  the  value  of  which  in  a  court  of 
justice  would  be  rightly  estimated  at  zero.  And  although  many  of  these  events 
having  been  committed  to  writing  affords  a  better  security  for  their  truth, 
still  the  custody  and  genuineness  of  the  documents  in  which  they  are 
recorded  rest,  in  part  at  least,  on  oral  tradition.  But  it  is  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  real  probative  force  of  the  evidence  of  these  feu^ts  which 
we  possess  in  the  present  century  rises  no  higher  than  this.  The  fallacy 
consists  in  treating  each  generation  as  one  single  person,  by  whom  a  bare 
relation  of  the  fact  has  been  handed  down  to  the  next^  and  not  as  consisting 
of  a  number  of  persons  interested  in  ascertaining  its  truth,  besides  wholly 
overlooking  the  corroborative  proo£9  supplied  by  permanent  memorials  and 
the  acts  of  men.  In  short,  as  a  modem  historian  has  well  expressed  it, 
*  The  presumption  of  history,  to  whose  mirror  the  scattered  rays  of  moral 
evidence  converge,  may  be  irresistible  when  the  legal  inference  from  insulated 
actions  is  not  only  technically  but  substantially  inconclusive.' '' 

Niebuhr's  method  of  reconstructing  history  on  the  basis  of 
internal  evidence  through  some  "  occult  faculty  of  historical 
divination  "  is  undoubtedly  wrong.  But  just  as  wrong  is  Sir 
George  Comewall  Lewis's  method  of  disbelieving  every  fact 
alleged  until  it  is  substantiated  according  to  the  methods  of 
judicial  proof.  Mure  is  right  when  he  says  that  **  the  more 
rational  principle  of  research  ...  is,  that  in  regard  to  the 
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remoter  ages  of  any  people,  where  written  records  fail,  where, 
consequently,  the  primary  condition  of  all  inquiry  is  an  absence 
of  positive  proof,  the  historical  critic  is  entitled  to  test  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  national  tradition  by  the  standard  of 
speculative  historical  probability."  Let  the  tradition  of  the 
Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  be  tested  in  this  way, 

Philo  and  Joseph  us  speak  of  Moses  as  the  author  of  tiie 
Pentateuch.  Their  testimony  has  been  rightly  taken  to  express 
the  belief  current  among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ 
There  is  not  a  shadow  of  reason  for  believing  that  they  have 
put  into  their  writings  a  belief  on  this  subject  that  was  not 
shared  by  the  community  with  whom  they  lived.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  reason  for  saying,  as  Professor  Brown  suggests, 
that  this  might  have  been  an  Alexandrine  sentiment  which  the 
Palestinian  Jews  did  not  share ;  and  we  may  reply  to  this 
suggestion  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Robertson  Smith  :  "  That  would 
imply  such  a  schism  between  the  Hellenistic  and  Palestinian 
Jews,  between  the  Jews  who  spoke  Greek  and  those  who  read 
Hebrew,  as  certainly  did  not  exist."  But  it  adds  to  the  evi- 
dence that  the  Jews  in  Christ's  day  believed  that  Moses  wrote 
the  Pentateuch  to  know  that  the  Jews  before  Christ's  day 
believed  this.  In  the  first  place,  they  identified  the  Law  with 
the  Pentateuch;  and  in  the  second  place,  they  called  the 
Pentateuch  by  the  name  of  Moses.  Professor  Brown  does 
not  admit  this,  yet  here  again,  Dr.  Bobertson  Smith,  who 
is  no  friend  to  the  traditional  view,  has  expressed  himself 
very  clearly.  Speaking  of  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  he 
says : — 

'^The  Jews  identified  religion  with  the  Law,  and  the  Law  with  the  words 
of  Moses.  .  .  .  According  to  the  Son  of  Sirach,  the  sacred  Wisdom  ...  is 
identical  with  the  book  of  the  covenant  of  Gk)d  most  High,  the  Law  enjoined 
by  Moses.  .  .  .  What  place  was  left,  then,  for  the  Prophets,  the  Psalms, 
and  the  other  books  ?  They  were  inspired  and  authoritative  interpretations 
and  applications  of  the  law  of  Moses,  and  nothing  more.  .  .  .  And  so  clearly 
was  this  the  Jewish  notion  that  the  same  word — Kahhclay  doctrine  tra- 
ditionally received — is  applied  indifferently  to  all  the  books  of  the  (Hd 
Testament  except  the  Pentateuch,  and  to  the  oral  tradition  of  the  Scribes, 
The  Pentateuch  alone  is  AftXra  'reading,'  or,  as  we  should  call  it 
'Scripture."* 

Dr.  Kobertson  Smith  being  witness  then,  the  Jews  in  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees  identified  the  Law  with  the  Pentateuch, 
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and  called  it  the  Law  of  Moses.     But  Dr.  Bobertsou  Smith 
says  that  this  view  of  the  law  goes  back  to  Ezra : — 

^  This  Canon  of  Ezra  was  the  Pentatench.  The  people  entered  into  a 
covenant  to  keep  the  law  of  Moses  which  Ezra  brought  with  him  from 
Babylon  (Ezra  yii.  14).  That  was  the  establishment  of  the  Pentateuch  as 
the  canonical  and  authoritative  book  of  the  Jews,  and  that  is  the  position  it 
holds  ever  afterwards. ...  In  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  the  Torah  is  not 
merely  the  Canon  of  Ezra,  but  remained  the  Canon  of  the  Jews  ever  after." 

How  this  is  to  be  reconciled  with  the  author's  doctrine  of 
legal  fiction  does  not  concern  us  hera  It  is  enough  for  us 
that  the  author  testifies  that  in  Ezra's  day  the  law  was  identical 
with  the  Pentateuch,  and  was  called  the  law  of  Moses ;  and 
that  the  same  thing  was  true  subsequently,  as  is  proved  by 
the  Apocrypha.  When  to  this  we  add  the  statements  of 
Philo  and  Josephus  referred  to  a  little  ago,  stronger  proof  that 
the  Jews  in  Christ's  day  believed  that  Moses  wrote  the  Pen- 
tateuch need  not  be  asked  for.  This,  in  fact,  is  so  generally 
conceded,  even  by  those  who  most  strenuously  deny  the  tra- 
ditional belief — Bleek,  for  example — that  one  is  surprised  that 
Professor  Brown  should  undertake  to  challenge  it  (we  refer  to 
his  recent  articles  in  the  Independent)  without  being  able  to  ui*ge 
any  stronger  argument  than  that  the  contrary  view  is  possible. 

Moreover,  if  the  law  means  the  Pentateuch  in  Ezra,  why 
should  it  mean  an3rthing  else  in  Kings  and  Chronicles  and  the 
book  of  Joshua,  where  it  is  repeatedly  referred  as  to  "  the  law 
of  Moses,"  "  the  book  of  Moses,"  "  the  book  of  the  law  of 
Moses"?  What  is  to  prevent  us  from  believing  that  the 
Jews  as  continuously  identified  the  Torah  ( =  Pentateuch)  with 
Moses  from  Joshua  to  Ezra,  as  from  Ezra  to  Josephus  ?  And 
though  the  perpetuation  of  this  belief  were  intrusted  to  oral 
tradition  alone,  which  is  not  likely,  what  was  there  to  prevent 
the  Jews  from  handing  down  a  true  account  of  the  writing  of 
that  literature  which  contained  the  history  of  their  deliverance 
from  bondage  as  well  as  their  political  constitution  ?  Judging 
the  matter  by  what  is  known  of  the  Jews  respecting  their 
scrupulous  care  in  the  transmission  of  the  text  of  Scripture ; 
considering,  too,  that  if  the  Pentateuch  was  written  in  the  time 
of  Ezra,  or  in  a  time  not  long  prior  to  his  reform,  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  have  been  believed  to  be  written  by 
Moses,  and  that  if  it  was  written  long  before  the  time  of  Ezra 
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there  is  no  one  more  likely  to  have  written  it  than  Moses :  we 
should  say  that  a  tradition  that  Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  having  pretty  strong  ''  speculative 
historical  probability." 

3.  The  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  may  be  Ceuily 
inferred  from  statements  in  the  Pentateuch  and  other  parts  of 
the  Old  Testament. 

The  force  of  this  argument  will  depend  somewhat  on  the 
view  taken  respecting  the  Old  Testament  dispensation.  Dr. 
Bobertson  Smith  says  of  the  traditional  view  of  this  matter 
"  that  it  is  perfectly  logical  and  consistent  in  all  its  parts." 
That  is  a  great  deal  more  than  can  be  said  of  his  theory,  as  we 
have  tried  to  show.  According  to  this  '*  perfectly  logical  and 
consistent  "theory,  then,  we  hold,  for  reasons  already  Btated, 
that  the  codes  of  the  Pentateuch  were  given  by  Moses.  That 
being  the  case,  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  narrative 
of  the  Pentateuch  was  written  at  a  period  later  than  Moses. 
And  if  written  in  Moses'  day,  why  not  by  Moses  himself  ?  And 
if  there  is  no  antecedent  reason  for  saying  that  the  Law 
(  =  Pentateuch)  was  not  written  by  Moses,  why  should  we 
impose  a  non-natural  sense  upon  the  passages  that  speak  of 
the  book  of  Moses,  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses  ?  Why  not 
take  them  as  teaching  what  one  would  naturally  suppose  them 
to  teach :  that  the  book  thus  described  was  written  by  Moses?  If 
Torah  meant  Pentateuch  in  the  days  of  Ezra,  who  shall  say  that  it 
did  not  mean  Pentateuch  in  the  days  before  Ezra  ?  When,  there- 
fore, we  read  in  Deuteronomy  xxxi.  9  that  "  Moses  wrote  this 
Law,"  why  should  we  restrict  the  meaning  of  Torah  to  the 
legislative  portion  of  Deuteronomy  ?  It  is  conceded  that  one 
could  not  prove  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  from 
the  passages  in  Exodus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy  which 
speak  of  Moses  as  writing  or  being  commanded  to  write  an 
account  of  certain  transactions.  But  Professor  Brown's  treat- 
ment of  these  passages  impresses  us  as  an  effort  to  make  out 
a  case  rather  than  an  inquiry  respecting  the  inference  which 
we  should  fairly  draw  from  them.  We  confess  that  the  un- 
judicial aspect  of  his  writing  would  have  been  materially 
lessened  if  some  of  his  suggestive  parentheses  had  been 
omitted.  Thus,  after  referring  to  the  command :  "  Write  this 
[the  defeat  of  Amalek]  in  a  book/'  the  following  caveat  is 
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needlessly  inserted:  "(the  absence  of  any  statement  that 
Moses  did  so  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  pressed)."  Far  more 
reasonable,  it  seems  to  ns,  it  would  be  to  say :  "  Here  is  a 
book  which  the  'Jews  call  the  book  of  Moses.  It  consists,  for 
the  most  part,  of  a  narrative  of  the  wilderness  journey  and  of 
the  Mosaic  legislation.  It  gives  evidence  of  being  a  contem- 
poraneous  record  of  the  evente  described.  Specific  passages 
prove  that  Moses  was  commanded  from  time  to  time  to  commit 
certain  accounts  to  writing.  We  might  antecedently  expect 
that  Moses,  educated  as  he  was  in  Egypt  as  the  son  of  Pharaoh, 
would  be  the  historian  of  the  Exodus.  These  specific  pas- 
sages fall  in  with  that  expectation,  and  constitute  a  strong 
argument  for  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  entire  Torah."  But 
if  it  be  true  that  these  passages  "  do  not  singly  or  collectively 
afford  any  proof  whatever  that  Moses  wrote  the  whole  Penta- 
teuch," how  does  it  happen  that  writers  like  De  Wette  and 
others,  who  are  most  opposed  to  the  traditional  view,  are 
forced  to  admit  that  the  author  of  the  last  four  books  of  the 
Pentateuch  wished  at  least  to  be  taken  for  Moses  ? 

4.  As  has  been  already  said,  there  is  strong  internal 
evidence  to  support  the  belief  that  Moses  wrote  the  Penta- 
teuch. Of  course,  this  internal  testimony,  apart  from  the 
express  statements  of  authorship  just  referred  to,  can  only 
prove  directly  that  the  last  four  books  of  the  Pentateuch  were 
coeval  with  the  events  described  in  the  narrative.  If  it  will 
do  this,  however,  it  will  go  far  toward  establishing  the  Mosaic 
authorship  of  these  books.  For  if  the  author  of  the  books 
was  one  who  participated  in  the  experiences  of  the  wilderness, 
there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  reason  for  denying  or  calling  in 
question  the  belief  that  imputes  the  authorship  of  the  Penta- 
teuch to  Mosea  But,  as  has  been  repeatedly  shown  by 
Hengstenberg  and  others,  the  narrative  is  full  of  indications 
that  it  was  written  by  an  eye-witness  of  the  events  described 
This  is  seen  in  the  legislative  provisions  that  had  special 
reference  to  the  wilderness,  and  in  the  minute  familiarity  with 
Egypt  which,  say  those  who  have  a  right  to  an  opinion  on  the 
question,  is  everywhere  apparent.  So  strong  a  case  does 
Hengstenberg  make  out  of  this  fact  alone,  that  Bawlinson 
records  in  the  following  terms  the  impression  made  upon  his 
own  mind  by  Hengstenberg's  argument: — 
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^  That  either  a  person  bom  and  bred  in  Egypt  aboat  tlie  time  of  the 
Exodus  wrote  the  Pentateach,  or  that  a  writer  of  a  later  age  eiUbanl^ 
studied  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the  Egyptians  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
posing a  forgeiy  on  his  countrymen,  and  that  he  did  this  with  sndi  skill 
and  success  that  not  eren  modem  criticism,  with  its  lynx-eyed  pen^esdty 
and  immense  knowledge  of  the  past,  can  detect  and  expose  the  finad,  or 
point  out  a  single  place  in  which  the  foiger  stumbled  throogli  ignorance.'^ 

It  appears,  then,  that  Moses,  educated  as  he  \i^t8,  could  have 
written  the  Pentateuch ;  that  the  chapters  in  the  hiatoiy  of 
Israel  recorded  in  this  book  are  so  important  that  we  should 
naturally  expect  them  to  be  written  by  a  contemporary  and 
with  official  sanction ;  that  the  books  show  every  sign  of 
being  written  by  one  who  took  part  in  the  scenes  described; 
that  antecedent  probability  would  point  strongly  to  Moses  %& 
the  historian  of  the  Exodus ;  that  portions  of  ^e  Pentateucli 
are  distinctly  said  to  have  been  written  by  Moses  according  i^ 
Divine  command ;  that  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses  is  a 
common  form  of  expression  in  the  Old  Testament;  and, 
finally,  that  a  uniform  tradition  &om  Ezra  to  Josephus  assigns 
the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  to  Moses.  What  stronger 
argument  than  this  could  we  ask  for  ?  How  many  ancient 
books  there  are,  the  authorship  of  which  is  never  called  in 
question,  where  the  proof  of  authorship  will  not  compare  ^tii 
the  evidence  already  offered  to  show  that  Moses  wrote  the 
Pentateuch !    But  we  have  evidence  far  more  weighty  stUL 

5.  In  support  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentatench, 
we  urge  the  testimony  of  Christ  and  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament 

Inasmuch  as  this  argument  can  have  no  value  except  upon 
the  basis  of  certain  dogmatic  presuppositions  regarding  the 
Divinity  of  Christ  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  a 
few  words  are  called  for  in  explanation  of  our  position  For. 
having  said  that  the  doctrine  of  Inspiration  (and  we  might 
have  said  the  Divinity  of  Christ)  stands  or  falls  with  the 
results  of  Criticism,  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet  the  objec- 
tions of  those  who  say  that  the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch 
is  a  literary  question  that  should  be  judged  by  the  canons  of 
literary  criticism  and  not  be  prejudiced  by  dogmatic  considera- 
tions. Taking  our  own  words,  in  fact,  critics  of  the  ^ 
referred  to  may  say  that  very  possibly  as  the  lesnlt  of 
criticism  we  shall  be  obliged  to  modify  our  notions  of  Inspi^^' 
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tion,  and  perhaps  eyen  of  the  attributes  of  Jesus.  They  may, 
therefore,  say  that  statements  made  by  Christ  or  the  New 
Testament  writers  to  the  effect  that  Moses  wrote  the  Penta- 
teuch are  not  necessarily  conclusive. 

Now,  it  is  clear  we  must  choose  between  these  positions  : 
either  (1.)  that  Moses  wrote  and  Christ  said  that  he  wrote  the 
Pentateuch;  or  (2.)  that  Moses  did  not  write  though  Christ 
said  he  did  write  the  Pentateuch ;  or  (3.)  that  Moses  did  not 
write  the  Pentateuch  and  Christ  did  not  say  that  he  wrote  it. 
If,  on  literary  grounds  alone,  the  critic  is  convinced  that 
Moses  is  not  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch,  it  is  evident  that 
his  main  hope  of  defending  his  belief  in  the  Divinity  of  Christ 
against  the  inferential  consequences  of  this  conviction,  is  in 
being  able  to  show  that  Christ  nowhere  taught  that  Moses 
wrote  the  Pentateuch.  In  fact,  if  Moses  did  not  write  the 
Pentateuch,  every  Christian  is  interested  in  exculpating  Jesus 
from  the  charge  of  saying  that  he  wrote  it.  We  are  able, 
therefore,  to  realise  the  intellectual  exigency  in  the  case  of 
Professor  Brown,  which  has  led  him  to  repel  with  so  much 
earnestness  the  suggestion  that  Jesus  said  that  Moses  wrote 
the  Pentateuch.  And  he  has  managed  his  case  so  well,  that 
perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  jury  who  would  be 
unanimous  in  saying  that  Christ  affirmed  the  Mosaic  author- 
ship of  the  Pentateuch,  though  it  will  never  be  possible  for  the 
best  advocate  to  change  the  general  belief  that  on  this  subject 
our  Lord  agreed  with  the  sentiment  prevailing  in  His  day. 
And  so  hard  to  reconcile  with  Christ's  divinity  are  non-Mosaic 
authorship  on  the  one  hand  and  Christ's  assertion  of  Mosaic 
authorship  on  the  other,  that  one  cannot  help  feeliog  we  are 
in  great  peril  when  our  hope  of  saving  the  central  dogma  of 
Christianity  lies  mainly  in  the  dexterous  use  of  forensic  skill, 
whereby  a  construction  can  be  put  upon  the  words  of  Christ 
which  is  foreign  to  their  natural  sense. 

If,  then,  the  non-Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  be 
considered  as  inductively  settled,  the  divinity  of  Christ  can 
stand  related  to  the  problem  only  in  two  ways.  Some  will 
defend  this  doctrine  by  the  method  adopted  by  Professor 
Brown ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  others  not  satisfied  with 
such  defence  will  feel  that  the  doctrine  itself,  or  at  least  our 
understanding  of  it,  needs  modification  to  suit  the  facts.    But 
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the  problem  which  critics  wotild  put  before  us  as  on  objection 
to  the  line  of  argument  we  are  about  to  consider  is  this  :- 
"  How  can  you  use  the  Divinity  of  Christ  and  the  Inspiiatic* 
of  the  Scriptures  to  settle  facts,  which,  except  as  they  are  con- 
tradicted by  these  dogmas,  would  go  far  toward  modifying 
these  dogmas?  How  can  you  s^y  that  criticism  conditioDS 
belief  in  Inspiration,  and  at  the  same  time  settle  questions  of 
criticism  by  assuming  Inspiration  ?  You  say  that  the  writeis 
of  the  New  Testament,  being  inspired,  were  infallible ;  tnt  if 
it  turn  out  that  they  were  wrong  about  the  Pentateuch,  ther 
were  not  infallible.  Is  it  not  better  to  gather  from  the  facts 
the  meaning  that  we  can  properly  impose  on  Inspiration,  latbe: 
than  settle  facts  by  assuming  Inspiration  ?  "  We  think  we  do 
fair  justice  to  the  thought  that  lies  in  the  minds  of  many  men 
in  this  form  of  statement,  and  it  is  worthy  of  consideratdoa 

It  is  forgotten  by  those  who  use  this  line  of  argument  that 
every  doctrine,  as  soon  as  it  has  recognised  value  as  an  indiic- 
tion  resting  upon  a  fair  amount  of  evidence,  becomes  tbe 
premiss  of  a  deductive  process — its  value  as  a  premiss  in^ 
deductive  process  depending,  of  course,  upon  its  value  as  tbe 
conclusion  of  a  previous  inductive  inquiry.  Thus,  assumiug 
(which  is,  indeed,  the  real  question  in  debate)  that  Christ  said 
that  Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch,  then  if  it  be  true  that  Christ 
is  Divine,  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  seems  t(> 
follow.  If  on  the  other  hand  it  be  true  that  Moses  did  not 
write  the  Pentateuch,  the  Divinity  of  Christ  seems  to  be  com- 
promised. If  each  of  these  premisses  were  equally  supported 
by  independent  proof,  then  we  should  be  in  the  position  whei? 
arguing  firom  either  deductively  the  other  would  be  challengeii 
In  other  words,  we  should  have  a  case  of  irreconcilable 
antagonism.  But  surely  no  Christian  will  say  that  for  that 
most  difficult  n^ative — ^the  non- Mosaic  authorship  of  tbe 
Pentateuch — there  can  be  any  such  evidence  as  that  whidi 
can  be  urged  for  the  positive  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Divim^ 
Putting  the  critic's  case,  indeed,  in  much  stronger  terms  than 
the  facts  as  we  understand  them  will  warrant,  we  may  e^^ii 
then  safely  say  that  the  non-Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Penta- 
teuch is  not  supported  by  an  amount  of  evidence  that  vil' 
warrant  us  in  making  it  the  premiss  of  a  deductive  pi^ 
cess.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Divine  authority  of  Christ  i^' 
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vouched  for  by  such  a  consilience  of  proofs  that  we  can  have  no 
hesitation  in  making  it  .the  premiss  in  a  process  of  reasoning 
w^hereby  we  say  that  what  contradicts  that  authority  must  be 
w^rong.  There  is  a  legitimate  place,  then,  for  reasoning  in  this 
Pentateuchal  question,  which  proceeds  upon  the  assumption 
that  certain  doctrines  are  so  settled  that  they  can  be  made  use 
of  as  arguments.  It  is  wrong,  therefore,  to  say  that  the 
Pentateuchal  question  is  one  which  dogmatic  theologians  have 
nothing  to  do  with,  and  those  who  say  it  seem  to  have  forgotten 
that  where  we  are  dealing  with  doctrines  that  are  related  to 
one  another  as  well  as  to  the  specific  facts  that  support  them, 
we  must  take  account  of  deduction  as  weU  as  induction.  Such 
a  book  as  the  well-reasoned  treatise  by  Dr.  Watts  on  The 
Newer  Criticism  fills  a  very  important  place  in  this  discussion, 
and  we  agree  with  the  author  in  saying  ''  that  it  is  indispens- 
able that  the  critic  have  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
structure  of  the  economy  whose  closely  correlated  provisions 
have  been  revealed  through  the  agency  of  the  sacred  penmen 
— whose  writings  furnish  not  merely  grammatical  exercises, 
but  theological  problems,  which  are  immensely  the  profoundest 
with  which  the  human  mind  has  to  deal" 

Why  we  believe  in  the  infallible  inspiration  of  the  New 
Testament  writers  and  in  the  supreme  Divinity  of  Christ,  we 
of  course  cannot  undertake  to  state  here ;  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  the  convictions  of  which  we  intend  to  make  aigumentative 
use  rest  upon  evidence  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Pentateuch.  And  in  so  using  these  convictions  it  is  not  for- 
gotten that  an  argument  based  upon  the  Divinity  of  Christ 
will  have  weight  with  many  who  would  not  feel  it  a  great 
strain  upon  their  Christian  faith  to  be  persuaded  that  inspired 
writers  had  fallen  into  error  regarding  the  authorship  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Let  us,  therefore,  deal  with  the  testimony  of 
these  .inspired  writers  before  considering  the  specific  utterances 
of  our  Lord. 

We  have  already  shown  that  there  is  no  possible  room  for 
doubt  that  in  the  New  Testament  Moses  is  treated  as  the 
author  of  the  Pentateuchal  codes :  and  that  there  is  conclusive 
proof  that  the  literary  responsibility  imputed  to  Moses  in  the 
New  Testament  covers  the  whole  Pentateuch,  however  the 
results  of  Pentateuch- analysis  might  require  us  to  interpret 
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that  responsibility.  But  leaving  Pentateuch-analysis  out  of 
view,  and  studying  the  New  Testament  not  to  ask  what  mean- 
ing it  may  possibly  have,  but  what  meaning  is  fairly  to  be 
gathered  out  of  a  study  of  all  the  passages  bearing  upon  the 
question  in  hand,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Moses  was 
regarded  by  the  New  Testament  writers  as  being  in  the  strictest 
sense  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch.  In  order  that  this  may 
be  seen,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  time  of  our  Lord 
the  division  of  the  Old  Testament  into  "  the  Law,  the  Ptt>phet8, 
and  the  Psalms "  was  known  and  recognised ;  that  whatever 
doubt  there  may  be  as  to  the  books  that  then  composed  the 
Canon,  there  is  no  doubt,  Dr.  Eobertson  Smith  being  witness, 
that  the  Law  was  identical  with  our  Pentateuch ;  and  that  the 
Pentateuch  was  called  the  law  of  Moses.  Li  fact.  Professor 
Brown  comes  dangerously  near  making  a  similar  admission 
when  speaking  of  4  Ezra  he  says  that  it  "  dates  from  tlie  first 
Christian  century,"  and  is  intended  to  teach  ''that  the  Law 
( =  Pentateuch)  in  the  hands,"  etc.  In  the  first  century,  then, 
according  to  Professor  Brown  even.  Law  =  Pentateuch. 

Of  course  we  are  not  to  look  for  statements  of  Mosaic  author- 
ship categorically  affirming  that  Moses  wrote  the  whole  of  each 
book  of  the  Pentateuch.  Such  an  assertion  would  never  be 
made  unless  authorship  were  challenged  or  there  were  some 
other  special  reason  for  technical  formality.  But  we  find  the 
name  of  Moses  associated  with  the  Pentateuch  in  the  various 
forms  that  would  naturally  ocx^ur  to  writers  who  shared  a 
popular  belief  that  Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch.  Thus  :  (a.) 
Passages  from  the  Pentateuch  are  quoted  as  containing  what 
Moses  said :  "  This  is  that  Moses  who  said  unto  the  children 
of  Israel,  A  prophet  shall  the  Lord  your  God  raise  up  unto 
you,"  etc.  (Acts  vii.  37).  It  was  God  who  said  this  first  (s^ 
Deut.  xviiL  18);  Moses  said  it  as  the  author  of  the  book 
recording  it.  (5.)  A  quotation  from  the  Pentateuch  is  referred 
to  in  Bom.  x.  5  as  something  that  Moses  had  written :  *'  For 
Moses  describeth  [writeth]  the  righteousness  which  is  of  the 
Law,"  etc.  The  reference  is  to  Lev.  xviiL  5.  But  why  should 
the  apostle  affirm  and  expect  those  to  whom  he  wrote  to  believe 
that  Moses  wrote  this,  unless  it  be  that  he  believed  and  knew 
that  the  Jews  believed  that  Moses  wrote  the  whole  book  in 
which  this  occurs  ?     What  right  have  we  to  say  that  Shake- 
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speare  says  that  "  conscience  makes  cowards  of  us  all/'  if  it  be 
not  based  upon  the  conviction  that  Shakespeare  wrote  the  play 
in  which  these  words  occur  ?  (c)  Moses  is  quoted  as  an  author  in 
Eom.  X.  19 :  "  First  Moses  saith,  I  will  provoke  you  to  jealousy 
by  them  that  are  no  people/'  It  is  true  that  these  words  occur 
in  the  song  of  Moses  recorded  in  Deut.  xxxiL  21,  but  fix)m  the 
reference  in  the  next  verse  to  Isaiah  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that 
the  apostle  had  in  mind,  not  this  song,  but  the  entire  body  of 
literature  that  currently  went  under  Moses'  name.  ((2.)  Moses 
is  repeatedly  spoken  of  in  relation  to  the  Law.  John  i  17  : 
"  The  Law  was  given  by  Moses/'  Acts  xxi  21 :  *'  And  they  are 
informed  of  thee  that  thou  teachest  all  the  Jews  which  are 
among  the  Gentiles  to  forsake  Moses,  saying  that  they  ought 
not  to  circumcise  their  children/'  eta  1  Cor.  ix.  9 :  "  For  it  is 
written  in  the  law  of  Moses,"  etc.  Acts  xiii  39  :  "  And  by  him 
all  that  believe  are  justified  from  all  things  from  which  ye 
could  not  be  justified  by  the  law  of  Moses/'  It  is  gratuitous 
to  say  that  the  law  spoken  of  in  these  passages  means  the 
legislative  portions  of  the  Pentateuch  when  we  know  that 
"  the  Law  "  meant,  in  the  current  usage  of  those  days,  the 
whole  Pentateuch,  (e.)  The  Pentateuch  is  repeatedly  referred 
to  as  a  collection  of  writings  under  the  name  of  Moses.  Luke 
xxiv.  27 :  ''  And  beginning  at  Moses  and  all  the  prophets  he  ex- 
pounded," etc.  Acts  XV.  21 :  "  Moses  of  old  time  hath  in  every 
city  them  that  preach  him,  being  read  in  the  synagogues  every 
sabbath-day."  2  Cor.  iiL  1 6  :  "  But  even  unto  this  day,  when 
Moses  is  read,  the  veil  is  upon  their  heart"  Grant,  now,  that 
a  book  may  be  called  by  the  name  of  a  particular  man,  be- 
cause, as  ItefessoT  Brown  says, — as  Hobbes  said, — as  Spinoza 
said — "  he  wrote  it,"  or  "  is  the  author  of  an  important  part  of 
it/'  or  " is  the  most  prominent  figure  in  it;"  still  we  cannot 
be  at  a  loss  to  know  what  sense  to  put  upon  these  passages. 
For  construing  them  in  the  light  of  the  current  belief  that 
Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch,  and  reading  them  in  connection 
with  previous  passages  where  quotations  from  the  Pentateuch 
are  made  as  quotations  from  Moses,  there  is  nothing  to  justify 
any  other  supposition  than  that  the  New  Testament  writers 
shared  the  popular  sentiment  that  Moses  wrote  the  books  that 
are  called  by  his  name.  Believing,  then,  as  we  do,  that  the 
inspired  writers  were  infallibly  guided,  and  believing,  more* 
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over,  that  they  may  be  fairly  held  to  teach  that  Moses  wrote 
the  Pentateuch,  we  add  this  argument  to  those  already  offered 
in  support  of  the  traditional  view. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  testimony  of  oar  Lord.  And  hoe 
again  we  find  the  same  unmistakeable  reference  to  a  cuirent 
belief.  The  specific  laws  are  quoted  out  of  the  Pentateuch  as 
given  by  Moses.  The  Pentateuch  itself  is  quoted  as  the  "  book 
of  Moses."  The  accepted  division  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
recognised  in  the  twice-repeated  phrase,  ''Moses  and  the 
Prophets."  Says  our  Saviour,  "he  [Moses]  wrote  of  me;" 
and  He  adds, "  If  ye  believe  not  his  writings,  how  shall  ye 
believe  my  words  ? "  How  would  these  passages  strike  an 
unprejudiced  reader  ?  Would  any  one  hesitate  for  a  moment 
to  say  that  our  Saviour  affirmed  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the 
Pentateuch  if  he  did  not  wish  to  extort  another  meaning  from 
His  words  ?  And  now  it  is  our  turn  to  quote  Spinoza^  for  ve 
find  him  making  this  apt  remark,  intended,  it  is  true,  to  serve 
a  very  different  purpose,  yet  suiting  our  purpose  just  as  well: 
QmA  cum  iilis  agas,  qui  nihil  vident,  nisi  quod  lubett  gnid, 
inquam,  hoc  alivd  est,  qaam  ipsam  Scripturam  negare  et  rmafh 
ex  proprio  cerebro  cudere  f  Men  are  engaged  in  a  very  perilous 
undertaking  when  they  begin  to  interpret  Scripture  by  asking 
what  meaning  it  will  possibly  bear,  instead  of  seeking  what 
it  may  be  fairly  understood  to  teach.  Very  easy  is  it  also  to 
make  a  plausible  argument  against  the  traditional  view  by 
taking  proof-texts  one  by  one  and  showing  that  not  any  single 
passage  condusively  and  without  the  possibility  of  doubt 
proves  the  traditional  belief.  This,  however,  is  an  old  device^ 
and  those  who  know  anything  of  the  Arian  and  Socinian  con- 
troversies need  not  be  reminded  of  the  fallacy  that  underlies  it 
Undeniably  true,  moreover,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  the  state- 
ment that  because  Moses  wrote  a  chapter  in  Deuteronomy  or 
a  verse  in  Leviticus,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  he  wrote 
the  whole  Pentateuch;  that  is  to  say,  we  cannot  logicaUy 
infer  the  authorship  of  the  whole  from  authorship  of  a  p&^ 
in  the  same  way  that  we  can  demonstrate  authorship  ol « 
part  from  authorship  of  the  whole.  But  in  reasonings  of  this 
sort  we  must  make  some  use  of  common  experience,  and  tii&t 
experience  justifies  us  in  assuming  sometimes  that  the  p&^ 
implies  the  whole.     So  at  least  we  reason  when  we  credit  ^i^ 
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apostolic  fatheis  with  a  knowledge  of  the  New  Testament  by 
reason  of  scattered  passages  from  the  Grospels  and  Epistles  to 
be  found  in  their  writings.  It  would  be  interesting,  by  the 
way,  to  see  how  Professor  Brown's  method  of  dealing  with 
quotations  would  operate  in  the  discussion  of  Canonicity. 

The  efiPort  to  show  that  Christ  did  not  teach  the  Mosaic 
authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  cannot  be  regarded  as  successful 
Those  who  make  it  forget  that  texts  must  be  interpreted  by 
history  as  well  as  by  grammar  and  lexicon :  they  forget  that 
psychological  presuppositions  expressing  tacit  understandings 
between  speaker  and  hearer  underlie  all  speech ;  and  that  pro- 
positions generally  convey  more  meaning  than  when  measured 
by  a  merely  logical  quantification  they  seem  to  imply :  they 
forget  that  the  aggregate  value  of  textual  proof  is  something 
different  from  the  sum  of  the  separate  values  of  individued 
texts ;  that  the  texts  relied  on  to  prove  the  traditional  view 
are  not  links  in  a  chain  where  the  weakest  represents  the 
strength  of  the  cable ;  and  that  the  traditional  view  is  not 
overthrown  when  the  texts  that  seem  to  teach  it  have  been 
sorted,  when  some  have  been  thrown  aside  as  worthless,  when 
others  are  found  to  be  capable  of  bearing  a  meaning  difierent 
from  the  one  ordinarily  given  them,  and  it  is  concluded  that  no 
single  text  is  strong  enough  to  bear  the  strain  imposed  upon  it 
by  the  traditional  interpretation :  and,  finally,  they  forget  that 
they  do  not  tell  us  what  the  words  of  Christ  do  mean  when 
taken  together,  in  attempting  to  show  us  what  these  same  words 
may  mean  when  sttcdied  one  by  one. 

It  is  not  surprising,  however,  that  this  effort  should  be 
earnestly  made ;  for  an  element  of  extreme  perplexity  would 
be  introduced  into  the  Pentateuchal  problem  were  we  required 
to  believe  that  Moses  did  not  write,  though  our  Saviour  said 
he  did  write,  the  books  that  are  called  by  his  name.  If,  by  a 
fair  examination  of  facts,  one  felt  himself  obliged  to  hold  these 
two  conflicting  views,  and  still  in  his  heart  were  loyal  to  his 
Lord,  we  should  be  disposed  to  allow  him  every  personal  ad- 
vantage that  his  apologetic  could  afford.  Yet  we  cannot  fail 
to  see  the  endless  difi&culties  into  which  one  must  be  led  by 
these  beliefs.  How  could  Christ  say  or  imply  that  Moses 
wrote  the  Pentateuch,  if  Moses  did  not  write  it?  Was  He 
ignoraut?    How  then  can  He  be  God?    Some  may  cmswer 
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this  latter  question  by  referring  to  the  limitations  of  His  finite 
human  nature,  or  they  may  take  refuge  in  some  of  the  K^iotic 
theories  of  His  Person.  But  the  voice  of  Christendom  will 
repel  the  suggestion  of  ignorance  as  an  insult  to  the  Divine 
majesty  of  Jesus.  And  if  it  were  possible  to  suppress  emotion, 
and  calmly  ask  whether  a  mistake  about  Moses  were  compati- 
ble with  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord,  if  it  were  possible  even  to 
hold  that  the  Divinity  of  Christ  would  not  be  compromised 
by  supposing  that  He  did  not  know  who  wrote  the  Pentateuch, 
there  would  arise  the  further  question  respecting  the  value  of 
Inspiration.  For  how  much  can  we  depend  upon  it  if  it  were 
not  sufScient  to  keep  Him  to  whom  the  Spirit  was  not  given 
by  measure  from  falling  into  the  common  errors  of  His  day  ? 
Or  shall  we  say  that  Jesus  knew  that  Moses  did  not  write 
the  Pentateuch,  but  that  He  accommodated  His  language  to 
popular  conceptions  ?  Professor  Brown  looks  upon  this  as  at 
least  a  not  imtenable  hypothesis,  and  accordingly  says  : — 

"  If,  indeed,  it  should  ever  appear  that  Jesus,  for  the  purpose  of  ayoiding 
a  strife  with  the  Jews  which  might  have  obstructed  His  work,  and  in  which 
no  principle  was  at  stake,  used  His  absolute  discretion  in  omitting  to  make 
any  statement  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  because  He  knew  the 
popular  belief  to  be  fSedse,  while  He  freely  and  rightly  appealed  to  Moaes' 
avXlionX)!  whenever  it  could  serve  His  purpose,  we  could  only  admire  His 
wise  caution." 

If  "  wise  caution  "  is  something  to  be  admired  in  Christ,  it 
is  also  something  that  becomes  the  students  of  the  Higher 
Criticism,  especisJly  when  their  studies  lead  them  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  themes  as  serious  as  this.  We  cannot  assent  to 
Professor  Brown's  hypothetical  concession,  because  we  cannot 
help  seeing  the  logical  consequences  with  which  that  concession 
is  attended.  For  if  the  reference  to  Moses  on  the  part  of  our 
Lord  were  capable  of  being  explained  as  an  accommodation  to 
popular  belief,  why  might  we  not  explain  other  features  in 
His  earthly  life  in  the  same  way  ?  How  do  we  know  that  His 
doctrine  of  the  kingdom  of  God  was  not  borrowed  from  the 
popular  Messianic  conception,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  form 
to  His  own  ethical  teaching  ?  How  do  we  know  that  He  did 
not  fall  in  with  the  current  notion  regarding  demoniacal  pos- 
sessions  while  understanding  all  the  time  that  there  was  a 
natural  explanation  of  these  phenomena  ?    How  do  we  know 
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that  the  doctrine  of  atonement^  as  He  taught  it,  was  anything 
more  than  the  adaptation  of  £[is  teaching  to  the  current  sys- 
tem of  sacrifices,  ''  wise  caution "  teaching  Him  that  it  was 
better  to  utilise  these  ready-made  conceptions  as  the  vehicles 
of  His  own  ethical  system,  than  shock  the  religious  sentiment 
of  the  age  by  a  premature  attack  upon  an  ancient  faith? 
These  are  only  some  of  the  questions  that  start  up  when  the 
accommodation  theory  is  suggested  as  a  possible  explanation  of 
our  Lord's  reference  to  Moses. 

But  we  need  not  dwell  longer  upon  this  attempt  to  defend 
the  conduct  of  our  Lord,  for  we  prefer  to  believe  that  it  calls 
for  no  defence.  We  do  not  undertake  to  say  how  near  the 
precipice  our  Jehus  of  Criticism  may  wisely  drive ;  but  we 
shall  choose  the  company  of  those  who  value  safety  more  than 
skill,  and  who  in  the  exercise  of  a  '*  wise  caution  "  have  learned 
to  leave  a  wide  margin.  We  believe  that  the  Law  was  given 
to  Moses  by  Jehovah,  and  not  imputed  to  him  by  "legal 
fiction."  We  believe  that  the  Pentateuchal  codes  were  meant 
for  the  immediate  use  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  and 
that  they  were  not  merely  "  prophetic  ideals."  We  put  the 
words  of  Jesus  above  the  inductions  of  the  critics,  and  are  sure 
that  the  responsibility  of  Moses  for  the  books  that  are  called 
by  his  name  must  be  understood  according  to  the  plain  impli- 
cation of  the  passage  which  speaks  of  them  as  "  his  writings.'' 
We  do  not  believe  in  the  composite  character  of  the  Pentateuch; 
and  if  we  did,  we  should  have  no  confidence  in  the  critical 
omniscience  that  pretends  to  determine  within  "  fractions  of  a 
verse  "  what  part  was  written  by  the  Jehovist,  what  by  the 
Elohist  and  the  Deuteronomist,  and  where  the  handiwork  of 
the  Bedactor  is  visible.  We  believe  that  Moses  wrote  sub- 
stantially the  whole  Pentateuch.  This  view  is  in  harmony 
with  antecedent  probability,  with  the  presumptions  of  tradition, 
with  the  internal  testimony  of  the  books,  with  the  unvarying 
voice  of  Inspiration,  with  the  words  of  Christ  And  after  all 
that  has  been  said,  the  leading  reason  in  support  of  the  con- 
trary idea  seems  to  be  founded  on  the  deep  conviction  that 
God  cannot  work  miracles,  and  the  critics  can. 

FRANCIS  L.  PATTON. 
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Art.  V. — What  is  Inductive  Demonstration  ?* 

rPHE  terms  Deduction,  Induction,  are  veiy  currently  used, 
■*•  and  they  seem  to  be  regarded  as  signifying  two  con- 
trasted methods  of  ascertaining  truths.  The  description 
usually  given  in  popular  statements  is,  that,  whUe  deduction 
is  the  drawing  down  of  an  inference  from  a  more  general  trath, 
induction  is  the  leading  in  of  a  general  truth  from  individual 
facts.  There  has  doubtless  been  much  bandying  of  the  terms, 
which  was  not  more  intelligent  than  the  word-play  with  that 
other  pair  of  ambiguous  terms,  **  analysis  and  synthesis."  It 
is  customary  to  say  that  Aristotle  first  examined  and  formulated 
the  deductive  logic  or  syUogism,  and  Bacon  the  inductive 
method.  While  almost  entire  barrenness  is  imputed  to  the 
syllogism,  the  glory  of  great  fruit  and  utility  is  claimed  for 
the  induction.  Some,  indeed,  are  perspicacious  enough  to  see 
that  neither  Aristotle  nor  Bacon  was  the  inventor  of  the  one 
or  the  other  method  of  reasoning,  any  more  than  the  first 
anatomists  of  human  limbs  were  the  inventors  of  walking. 
Nature  has  enabled  men  to  walk,  and  insured  their  doing  so, 
with  at  least  imperfect  accuracy,  by  fashioning  the  parts  of 
their  limbs,  nerves,  bones,  tendons,  and  muscles.  The  anato- 
mist has  only  described  what  he  found  in  the  limbs  by  his 
dissecting-knife.  Men  virtually  syllogised  before  Aristotle, 
and  found  inductive  truths  before  Bacon.  Tet  even  these 
more  accurate  historians  seem  to  think  that  the  two  are 
opposite  methods  of  logical  progression. 

These  vague  opinions  of  what  induction  is  are  obviously  un- 
safe. They  lead  to  much  invalid  and  even  perilous  reasoning. 
No  stronger  testimony  against  the  unauthorised  character  of 
much  that  now  calls  itself  physical  science,  under  the  cover  of 
sophistical  inductions,  need  be  cited  than  that  of  J.  Stuart 
Mill.^  "  So  real  and  practical  is  the  need  of  a  test  for  induction, 
similar  to  the  syllogistic  test  of  ratiocination,  that  inferences 
which  bid  defiance  to  the  most  elementary  notions  of  inductive 
logic  are  put  forth  without  misgiving  by  persons  eminent  in 
physical  science,  as  soon  as  they  are  ofT  the  ground  on  which 

1  From  the  Scntthem  Presbyterian  Review. 
«  Logic,  vol.  i  pp.  480,  481.     7th  Edit. 
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they  are  familiar  with  the  facts,  and  not  reduced  to  judge  only 
by  the  arguments ;  and  as  for  educated  persons  in  general,  it 
may  be  doubted  if  they  are  better  judges  of  a  good  or  bad  in- 
duction than  they  were  before  Bacon  wrote.  .  .  .  While  the 
thoughts  of  mankind  have  on  many  subjects  worked  themselves 
practically  right,  the  thinking  power  remains  as  weak  as  ever ; 
and  on  all  subjects  on  which  the  facts  which  would  check  the 
result  are  not  accessible,  as  in  what  relates  to  the  invisible 
world,  and  even,  as  has  been  seen  lately,  to  the  visible  world 
of  the  planetary  regions,  men  of  the  greatest  scientific  acquire- 
ments argue  as  pitiably  as  the  merest  ignoramus."  In  these 
days,  when  the  followers  of  physical  research  so  often  imagine 
the  theologians  to  be  in  an  active  state  of  hostility  against 
them  and  their  sciences,  it  is  well  that  we  have  this  accusation 
from  one  as  remote  as  possible  from  alliance  with  theology. 
This  able  witness  proves  at  least  so  much  :  that  every  beam  of 
light  which  can  be  thrown  on  the  true  nature  of  the  inductive 
logic,  though  slender,  is  desirable ;  and  will  be  useful  both  to 
purify  the  sciences  of  matter  and  to  reconcile  the  conflict,  if 
any  such  exists,  between  them  and  philosophy  and  theology. 

We  propose  first  to  account  for  the  vagueness  which  Mr. 
Mill  has  noted  in  the  applications  of  this  species  of  reasonings 
by  briefly  displaying  the  uncertainties  and  discrepancies 
existing  among  the  logicians  who  have  professed  to  treat  of  it 
The  modern  admirers  and  expoimders  of  Aristotle  are  found  to 
deny  that  he  did  overlook  the  inductive  method,  and  confine 
himself  to  the  syllogistic ;  they  claim  that  he  formulated  the 
one  as  really,  if  not  as  fully,  as  the  other.  But  when  they 
proceed  to  exhibit  what  they  suppose  to  be  the  Aristotelian 
form  of  induction,  they  are  not  agreed.  Thus,  Grote's  Aristotle 
(voL  i.  p.  268,  etc.,  Murray,  London)  interprets  him  thus  : — 

''  In  syllogiBm  as  hitherto  described,  we  concluded  that  A  the  major  wajs 
predicable  of  C  the  minor,  through  B  the  middle.  In  the  syUogism  from 
induction  we  begin  by  affirming  that  A  the  major  is  predicable  of  C  the 
minor  ;  next  we  affirm  that  B  the  middle  is  also  predicable  of  C  the  minor. 
The  two  premises,  standing  thus,  correspond  to  the  third  figure  of  the 
syllogiBm  (as  explained  in  the  preceding  pages),  aud  would  not  therefore 
justify  anything  more  by  themselves  than  &  particular  affirmative  conclusion. 
But  we  reinforce  them  by  introducing  an  extraneous  assumption  that  the 
minor  0  is  co-extensive  with  the  middle  B,  and  comprises  the  entire  aggre- 
gate of  individuals,  of  which  B  is  the  universal,  or  class  term." 
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*'  That  either  a  person  bom  and  bred  in  Egypt  about  the  time  of  the 
Exodus  wrote  the  Pentateuch,  or  that  a  writer  of  a  later  age  elaborately 
studied  tke  lustoiy  and  antiquities  of  the  Egyptians  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
posing a  forgery  on  his  countrymen,  and  that  he  did  this  with  such  skill 
and  success  that  not  eyen  modem  criticism,  with  its  lynx-eyed  perspicacity 
and  immense  knowledge  of  the  past,  can  detect  and  expose  the  fraud,  or 
point  out  a  single  place  in  which  the  forger  stumbled  through  ignorance." 

It  appears,  then,  that  Moses,  educated  as  he  was,  could  have 
written  the  Pentateuch ;  that  the  chapters  in  the  history  of 
Israel  recorded  in  this  book  are  so  important  that  we  should 
naturally  expect  them  to  be  written  by  a  contemporary  and 
with  official  sanction ;  that  the  books  show  every  sign  of 
being  written  by  one  who  took  part  in  the  scenes  described ; 
that  antecedent  probability  would  point  strongly  to  Moses  as 
the  historian  of  the  Exodus ;  that  portions  of  Hie  Pentateuch 
are  distinctly  said  to  have  been  written  by  Moses  according  to 
Divine  command;  that  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses  is  a 
common  form  of  expression  in  the  Old  Testament;  and, 
finally,  that  a  uniform  tradition  from  Ezra  to  Josephus  assigns 
the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  to  Moses.  What  stronger 
argument  than  this  could  we  ask  for  ?  How  many  ancient 
books  there  are,  the  authorship  of  which  is  never  called  in 
question,  where  the  proof  of  authorship  will  not  compare  with 
the  evidence  already  offered  to  show  that  Moses  wrote  the 
Pentateuch !    But  we  have  evidence  far  more  weighty  stilL 

5.  In  support  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch, 
we  urge  the  testimony  of  Christ  and  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament 

Inasmuch  as  this  argument  can  have  no  value  except  upon 
the  basis  of  certain  dogmatic  presuppositions  regarding  the 
Divinity  of  Christ  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  a 
few  words  are  called  for  in  explanation  of  our  position.  For, 
having  said  that  the  doctrine  of  Inspiration  (and  we  might 
have  said  the  Divinity  of  Christ)  stands  or  falls  with  the 
results  of  Criticism,  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet  the  objec- 
tions of  those  who  say  that  the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch 
is  a  literary  question  that  should  be  judged  by  the  canons  of 
literary  criticism  and  not  be  prejudiced  by  dogmatic  considera* 
tions.  Taking  our  own  words,  in  £etct,  critics  of  the  dass 
referred  to  may  saj  that  very  possibly  as  the  result  of 
criticism  we  shall  be  obliged  to  modify  our  notions  of  Inspira- 
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tion,  and  perhaps  even  of  the  attributes  of  Jesus.  They  may, 
therefore,  say  that  statements  made  by  Christ  or  the  New 
Testament  writers  to  the  effect  that  Moses  wrote  the  Penta- 
teuch are  not  necessarily  conclusiva 

Now,  it  is  clear  we  must  choose  between  these  positions  : 
either  (1.)  that  Moses  wrote  and  Christ  said  that  he  wrote  the 
Pentateuch ;  or  (2.)  that  Moses  did  not  write  though  Christ 
said  he  did  write  the  Pentateuch  ;  or  (3.)  that  Moses  did  not 
write  the  Pentateuch  and  Christ  did  not  say  that  he  wrote  it. 
If,  on  literary  grounds  alone,  the  critic  is  convinced  that 
Moses  is  not  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch,  it  is  evident  that 
his  main  hope  of  defending  his  belief  in  the  Divinity  of  Christ 
against  the  inferential  consequences  of  this  conviction,  is  in 
being  able  to  show  that  Christ  nowhere  taught  that  Moses 
wrote  the  Pentateuch.  In  fact,  if  Moses  did  not  write  the 
Pentateuch,  every  Christian  is  interested  in  exculpating  Jesus 
firom  the  charge  of  saying  that  he  wrote  it.  We  are  able, 
therefore,  to  realise  the  intellectual  exigency  in  the  case  of 
Professor  Brown,  which  has  led  him  to  repel  with  so  much 
earnestness  the  suggestion  that  Jesus  said  that  Moses  wrote 
the  Pentateuch.  And  he  has  managed  his  case  so  well,  that 
perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  jury  who  would  be 
unanimous  in  saying  that  Christ  affirmed  the  Mosaic  author- 
ship of  the  Pentateuch,  though  it  will  never  be  possible  for  the 
best  advocate  to  change  the  general  belief  that  on  this  subject 
our  Lord  agreed  with  the  sentiment  prevailing  in  His  day. 
And  so  hard  to  reconcile  with  Christ's  divinity  are  non-Mosaic 
authorship  on  the  one  hand  and  Christ's  assertion  of  Mosaic 
authorship  on  the  other,  that  one  cannot  help  feeling  we  are 
in  great  peril  when  our  hope  of  saving  the  central  dogma  of 
Christianity  lies  mainly  in  the  dexterous  use  of  forensic  skill, 
whereby  a  construction  can  be  put  upon  the  words  of  Christ 
which  is  foreign  to  their  natural  sense. 

If,  then,  the  non-Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  be 
considered  as  inductively  settled,  the  divinity  of  Christ  can 
stand  related  to  the  problem  only  in  two  ways.  Some  will 
defend  this  doctrine  by  the  method  adopted  by  Professor 
Brown ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  others  not  satisfied  with 
such  defence  will  feel  that  the  doctrine  itself,  or  at  least  our 
understanding  of  it,  needs  modification  to  suit  the  facts.    But 
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the  problem  which  critics  would  put  before  us  as  an  objection 
to  the  line  of  argument  we  are  about  to  consider  is  this : — 
"  How  can  you  use  the  Divinity  of  Christ  and  the  Inspiiation 
of  the  Scriptures  to  settle  facts,  which,  except  as  they  are  con- 
tradicted by  these  dogmas,  would  go  far  toward  modifying 
these  dogmas?  How  can  you  s^y  that  criticism  conditions 
belief  in  Inspiration,  and  at  the  same  time  settle  questions  of 
criticism  by  assuming  Inspiration  ?  Tou  say  that  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament,  being  inspired,  were  infallible ;  but  if 
it  turn  out  that  they  were  wrong  about  the  Pentateuch,  they 
were  not  infallible.  Is  it  not  better  to  gather  from  the  facts 
the  meaning  that  we  can  properly  impose  on  Inspiration,  rather 
than  settie  facts  by  assuming  Inspiration  ? "  We  think  we  do 
fair  justice  to  the  thought  that  lies  in  the  minds  of  many  men 
in  this  form  of  statement,  and  it  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

It  is  forgotten  by  those  who  use  this  line  of  argument  tiiat 
every  doctrine,  as  soon  as  it  has  recognised  value  as  an  induc- 
tion resting  upon  a  fair  amount  of  evidence,  becomes  the 
premiss  of  a  deductive  process — its  value  as  a  premiss  in  a 
deductive  process  depending,  of  course,  upon  its  value  as  the 
conclusion  of  a  previous  inductive  inquiry.  Thus,  assuming 
(which  is,  indeed,  the  real  question  in  debate)  that  Christ  said 
that  Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch,  then  if  it  be  true  that  Christ 
is  Divine,  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  seems  to 
follow.  If  on  tiie  other  hand  it  be  true  that  Moses  did  not 
write  the  Pentateuch,  the  Divinity  of  Christ  seems  to  be  com- 
promised. If  each  of  these  premisses  were  equally  supported 
by  independent  proof,  then  we  should  be  in  the  position  where 
arguing  from  either  deductively  the  other  would  be  challenged. 
In  other  words,  we  should  have  a  case  of  irreconcilable 
antagonism.  But  surely  no  Christian  will  say  that  for  that 
most  difficult  negative — the  non-Mosaic  authorship  of  the 
Pentateuch — ^there  can  be  any  such  evidence  as  that  which 
can  be  urged  for  the  positive  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Divinity. 
Putting  the  critic's  case,  indeed,  in  much  stronger  terms  than 
the  facts  as  we  understand  them  will  warrant,  we  may  even 
then  safely  say  that  the  non-Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Penta- 
teuch is  not  supported  by  an  amount  of  evidence  that  will 
warrant  us  in  making  it  the  premiss  of  a  deductive  pro- 
cess.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Divine  authority  of  Christ  is 
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vouched  for  by  such  a  consilience  of  proof,  that  we  can  have  no 
hesitation  in  making  it  .the  premiss  in  a  process  of  reasoning 
whereby  we  say  that  what  contradicts  that  authority  must  be 
wrong.  There  is  a  legitimate  place«  then,  for  reasoning  in  this 
Pentateuchal  question,  which  proceeds  upon  the  assumption 
that  certain  doctrines  are  so  settled  that  they  can  be  made  use 
of  as  arguments.  It  is  wrong,  therefore,  to  say  that  the 
Pentateuchal  question  is  one  which  dogmatic  theologians  have 
nothing  to  do  with,  and  those  who  say  it  seem  to  have  forgotten 
that  where  we  are  dealing  with  doctrines  that  are  related  to 
one  another  as  well  as  to  the  specific  facts  that  support  them, 
we  must  take  account  of  deduction  as  well  as  induction.  Such 
a  book  as  the  well-reasoned  treatise  by  Dr.  Watts  on  The 
Newer  Criticism  fiUs  a  very  important  place  in  this  discussion, 
€uid  we  agree  with  the  author  in  saying  ''  that  it  is  indispens- 
able that  the  critic  have  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
structure  of  the  economy  whose  closely  correlated  provisions 
have  been  revealed  through  the  agency  of  the  sacred  penmen 
— whose  writings  furnish  not  merely  grammatical  exercises, 
but  theological  problems,  which  are  immensely  the  profoundest 
with  which  the  human  mind  has  to  deal" 

Why  we  believe  in  the  infallible  inspiration  of  the  New 
Testament  writers  and  in  the  supreme  Divinity  of  Christy  we 
of  course  cannot  undertake  to  state  here ;  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  the  convictions  of  which  we  intend  to  make  argumentative 
use  rest  upon  evidence  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Pentateuch.  And  in  so  using  these  convictions  it  is  not  for- 
gotten that  an  argument  based  upon  the  Divinity  of  Christ 
will  have  weight  with  many  who  would  not  feel  it  a  great 
strain  upon  their  Christian  faith  to  be  persuaded  that  inspired 
writers  had  fallen  into  error  regarding  the  authorship  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Let  us,  therefore,  deal  with  the  testimony  of 
these  .inspired  writers  before  considering  the  specific  utterances 
of  our  Lord. 

We  have  already  shown  that  there  is  no  possible  room  for 
doubt  that  in  the  New  Testament  Moses  is  treated  as  the 
author  of  the  Pentateuchal  codes :  and  that  there  is  conclusive 
proof  that  the  literary  responsibility  imputed  to  Moses  in  the 
New  Testament  covers  the  whole  Pentateuch,  however  the 
results  of  Pentateuch-analysis  might  require  us  to  interpret 
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less  warm ;  and  the  vindemiatio,  or  induction  to  the  true  fonna, 
or  law  of  caloric,  may  he  cautiously  mada  This  is,  that 
"  Calorie  is  an  expansive  motion,  repressed,  and  striving  in  the 
lesser  parts  of  the  warm  body"  (Book  ii.  Aph.  18).  This 
first  vindemiatio  is  then  to  he  tested  and  confirmed  by  consider- 
ing a  number  of  prerogativai  instances ;  which  are  particular 
instances  presenting  the  property  under  such  circumstances  as 
give  them  the  prerogative  of  determining  the  law  of  the  pro- 
perty. Of  such  instances,  twenty-five  are  enumerated !  and 
with  a  refinement  and  intricacy  of  distinction  which  most  be 
utterly  confusing  to  a  practical  investigator. 

The  disparaging  verdict  which  Mill  pronounces  upon  this 
technical  part  of  the  Baconian  Organum  must  be  admitted  to 
be  just  Tet  it  should  be  mitigated  by  the  &ct  that,  cumber- 
some as  the  proposed  canon  is,  it  seems  to  have  led  Bacon,  cen- 
turies in  advance  of  his  age,  in  the  direction  of  the  latest  theoiy 
as  to  what  caloric  is.  That  theory  now  is,  that  caloric  is  a 
mode  of  molecular  motion.  Bacon's  conclusion  was  that  it  is 
"the  striving  of  an  expansive  but  restrained  motion  in  the 
lesser  parts  of  a  body  "  !  His  method  was  not  mere  groping : 
it  foreshadowed  an  imperfect  truth.  In  the  light  of  fuller  in- 
quiries. Bacon's  errors  seem  to  have  been  these :  that  his  con- 
tempt for  the  abstract  in  metaphysics  led  him  to  neglect  the 
fundamental  motion  ot  power  in  the  efficient  cause^  discriminat- 
ing it  so  vitally  from  the  material,  formal,  and  final  causes, 
and  thus  to  depreciate  the  inquiry  into  efficient  cause ;  that  he 
had  not  pondered  and  settled  this  other  truth  of  metaphysics, 
the  relation  between  power  and  properties  in  individual  things; 
and  that  he  applied  his  induction,  in  his  favourite  examples,  to 
detect  the /orma,  or  law  of  a  property,  instead  of  the  laws  of 
effects.  It  is  the  latter  inquiry  in  which  inductive  science  is 
really  concerned,  and  thej  solution  of  which  extends  man*s 
powers  over  nature.  The  thing  we  wish  inductive  philosophy 
to  teach  us  is.  How  may  we  be  sure  to  produce,  in  the  future,  a 
given  desired  effect,  which  has  been  known  in  the  past  ? 

The  Ulustrious  Newton,  who  did  more  than  any  other  to 
throw  lustre  on  the  new  method  by  its  successful  application, 
presents  us,  in  his  four  Bules  (Principia,  3d  Book),  a  substan- 
tive advance  upon  the  rude  beginnings  of  Bacon.     These  rules 
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are  far  &om  being  exhaustive;  nor  are  they  stated  in  an 
analytic  order,  but  they  are  the  sound  dictates  of  the  author^s 
experience  and  profound  sagacity : — 

"  1.  We  are  not  to  admit  other  causes  of  natural  things  than 
such  as  both  are  true  (not  merely  imaginary)  and  suffice  for 
explaining  their  phenomena. 

''  2.  Natural  effects  of  the  same  kind  are  to  be  referred  to 
the  same  causes,  as  far  as  can  be  done. 

"  3.  The  qualities  of  bodies  which  cannot  be  increased  or 
diminished  in  intensity,  and  which  belong  to  all  bodies  in 
which  we  can  institute  experiments,  are  to  be  held  for  qualities 
of  all  bodies  whatever. 

**  4.  In  experimental  philosophy,  propositions  collected  from 
pJieTiamena  by  induction  are  to  be  held  as  true,  either  accurately 
or  approximately,  notwithstanding  contrary  hypotheses,  till 
other  phenomena  occur,  by  which  they  may  be  rendered  either 
more  accurate  or  liable  to  exception." 

Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  his  Logic,  Lect.  17th,  describes 
his  "  inductive  categorical  syllogism  "  as  "  a  reasoning  in  which 
we  argue  from  the  notion  of  all  the  constituent  parts  discre- 
tively,  to  the  notion  of  the  constituted  whole  collectively.  Its 
general  laws  are  identical  with  those  of  the  deductive  cate- 
gorical syllogism;  and  it  may  be  expressed,  in  like  manner, 
either  in  the  form  of  an  intensive  or  of  an  extensive  syllogism." 
This  he  calls  "logical  or  formal  induction."  The  process  is 
precisely  that  which  we  have  seen  described  by  St.  Hilaire : 
When  a  given  predication  has  been  found  true  of  every  indi- 
vidual of  a  class,  it  is  also  true  of  the  class  as  a  whole.  This 
is  unquestionably  true ;  but  as  unquestionably  useless,  as  we 
have  seen  from  the  statement  of  Galileo.  It  gives  us  only  a 
truism,  and  no  new  truth.  But  Hamilton  proceeds  to  dis- 
tinguish from  this  what  he  calls  the  "philosophical  or  real 
induction,"  in  which  the  argument  is  not  from  all  of  the  indi- 
viduals in  a  class  to  the  class  as  a  whole ;  but  fix)m  a  part  of 
the  individuals  to  the  whole.  He  says  that  the  validity  which 
this  induction  may  have  is  not  from  the  logical  law  of  identity, 
but  from  a  certain  presumption  of  the  objective  philosopher, 
founded  on  the  constancy  of  nature.  This  species  of  induction 
proceeds  thus : — 
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(1.)  This,  that,  and  the  other  magnet  attract  iron. 

(2.)  But  this,  that,  and  the  other  magnet,  represent  all 
magnets. 

(3.)  Ergo,  all  magnets  attract  iron. 

This  doctrine  he  again  enlarges  in  his  32d  Lecture,  wheie 
he  treats  of  modified  logic,  and  deals  with  the  ''  real  or  philo- 
sophical induction"  expressly.  He  again  makes  it  an  infer- 
ence from  the  many  to  the  all.  To  the  soundness  of  such  an 
induction  two  things  are  requisite:  that  the  cases  colligated 
shall  be  of  the  same  quality,  and  that  they  shall  be  of  a  number 
competent  to  ground  the  inference.  But  to  the  question,  How 
many  like  cases  are  competent?  he  has  no  answer.  This  species 
of  induction,  he  admits,  cannot  give  a  categorical  conclusion 
It  only  raises  a  probability  of  truth,  and  leaves  the  condusicm 
a  mere  hypothesis,  sustained  by  more  or  less  of  likelihood. 
That  likelihood  is,  indeed,  increased  as  a  larger  niunber  of  caaes 
is  compared,  as  the  observation  and  comparison  are  made  more 
accurate,  as  the  agreement  of  cases  is  clear  and  precise,  and  as 
the  existence  of  possible  exceptions  becomes  less  probable  after 
thorough  exploration.  Hamilton  concludes  by  quoting  with 
approbation  these  words  from  Esser^s  Logic :  "  Induction  and 
analogy  guarantee  no  perfect  certainty,  but  only  a  high  d^ree 
of  probability." 

The  objection  against  the  Aristotelian  syllogism  of  induc- 
tion, which  we  have  already  urged  had  been  stated  by  Arch- 
bishop Whately.    Let  it  be  put  thus : — 

(1.)  This,  that,  and  the  other  magnet  attract  iron. 

(2.)  But  this,  that,  and  the  other  magnet,  etc.,  are  conceived 
to  constitute  the  genus  magnet 

(3.)  Ergo,  the  genus  magnet  attracts  iron. 

Whatel/s  objection  is,  that  the  second  proposition  is  mani- 
festly false,  Hamilton  pronounces  this,  which  appears  to  us  a 
fatal,  "  a  very  superficial  objection."  His  reason  is,  that  it  is 
extra-logical;  that  logic  is  a  formal  science  only;  and  that 
hence  the  correctness  of  its  forms  is  not  vitiated  by  the  circum- 
stance that  some  proposition  expressed  in  them  and  correctlj 
connected,  so  far  as  these  forms  go,  with  other  propositions,  is 
in  fact  untrue,  and  that  the  imaginary  propositions  with  whidi 
the  text-books  of  logic  illustrate  the  logical  forms  answer  just 
as  well,  whether  they  be  really  true  or  not     Hamilton  is  hens 
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• 

clearly  misled  by  a  confusion  of  thought.  Because  an  imagi- 
nary, or  even  a  silly  proposition  may  serve  to  illustrate  a  rule 
of  logic,  when  that  rule  is  the  subject  of  inquiry,  it  does  not 
follow  that,  when  the  ascertainment  of  other  truth  by  the  use 
of  the  rules  of  logic  is  our  object,  that  can  be  a  good  logic 
whose  framework  always  and  necessarily  involves  a  false  pro- 
position. Blank  cartridges  may  serve  very  well  for  the  pur- 
poses of  an  artillery  drill ;  it  by  no  means  follows  that  blank 
cartridges  are  adequate  for  actual  artillery  practice  in  war. 
Such  artillery  would  be  practically  no  artillery ;  for  it  would 
repulse  absolutely  no  enemy.  And  such  logic  would  be  practi- 
cally no  logic.  Logic  is  a  formal  science.  True.  But  it  pro- 
fesses to  give  the  general  forms  of  elenchtic  thought,  by  which 
the  truth  of  the  propositions  of  all  other  sciences,  besides  logic, 
may  be  ascertained.  Hence,  if  it  proposes  to  us  a  given  form 
of  thought  which  is  always  and  necessarily  invalid  in  every 
real  science  to  which  logic  offers  its  method,  that  form  is  in- 
correct as  a  logical  form.  We  affirm  Whately's  objection,  then, 
in  order  to  call  the  reader's  attention  again  to  the  fatal  weak 
spot  in  these  theories  of  induction. 

What,  then,  is  Whately's  own  explanation  of  the  inductive 
syllogism?  See  his  Logic,  Book  iv.  chap.  1.  He  begins  by 
justly  distinguishing  two  uses  of  the  word  Induction,  which 
are  entirely  different  The  one  process  is  not  a  process  of 
argument  to  the  conclusion,  but  is  wholly  preliminaiy  thereto, 
the  e7ra7Qi777,  or  bringing  in  of  like  instances ;  the  collecting 
process ;  and  this  is,  in  fact,  nearer  to  the  literal  meaning  of 
the  word.  The  other  process  called  induction,  is  the  argu- 
mentative one,  leading  in  the  conclusion,  as  to  the  whole  class, 
from  the  instances.  Now,  of  this  logical  induction,  Whately 
remarks  that,  instead  of  being  different  from  the  syUogistic,  it 
is  the  same  with  it  And,  indeed,  unless  we  assert  its  same- 
ness, we  must  give  up  the  theory  of  the  syllogism ;  for  that 
theory  is,  that  syllogism  expresses  the  one  form  in  which  the 
mind  performs  every  valid  reasoning  step.  The  logical  induc- 
tion is,  then,  says  Whately,  a  syllogism  in  the  first  mode  and 
figure,  with  its  major  premiss  suppressed.  That  suppressed 
major  is  always  substantially  the  same  in  all  logical  inductions : 
that  what  belongs  to  the  individual  cases  observed,  belongs  to  their 
whole  class.     The  induction  by  which  we  predict,  in  advance 
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of  individual  examination,  that  all  magnets  will  attract  iion, 
would  then  stand  thus,  according  to  Whately  : — 

(1.)  What  belongs  to  the  observed  magnets  belongs  to  all 
magnets. 

(2.)  But  these  observed  magnets  attract  iron. 

(3.)  Ergo^  all  magnets  attract  iron. 

Now  the  reader  will  observe  that  Whately's  process  only 
inverts  the  order  of  the  first  two  propositions  in  Hamilton  s. 
For  Whatel/s  first  is  only  a  diflferent  way  of  expressing 
Hamilton's  second :  that 

(2.)  "This,  that,  and  the  other  magnet  represent  all  magnets." 

The  order  of  propositions  given  by  Whately  seems  obviously 
the  simple  and  correct  one.  But  the  difi&culty  he  had  pro- 
pounded as  to  the  Aristotelian  form  of  the  induction  recurs  as 
to  his :  How  have  we  ascertained  our  major  premiss,  that 
what  belongs  to  the  observed  magnets  belongs  to  the  whole 
class  ?  Are  we  entitled  to  hold  it  as  a  universal  truth  ?  The 
same  difficulty  virtually  meets  Whately.  It  is  amusing  to 
find  him  attempting  to  parry  this  fatal  difficulty  in  a  way 
similar  to  that  which  Hamilton  uses  to  parry  him :  ''  Induc- 
tion, therefore,  so  far  forth  as  it  is  an  argument^  may,  of  course, 
be  stated  syllogistically ;  but  so  far  forth  as  it  is  a  proces&  of 
inquiry,  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  premisses  of  that  argument, 
it  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  province  of  logic."  '  The  evasion  is 
as  vain  for  Whately  as  it  was  for  Hamilton.  For  that  uni- 
versal major  premiss,  viz.  that  what  belongs  to  the  observed 
individual  cases  belongs  to  the  whole  class,  can  no  more  be 
the  immediate  non-logical  result  of  a  mere  colligation  of  cases, 
than  the  conclusion  itself  of  the  inductive  syllogism  can  be. 
Whately  has  himself  admitted  that  if  a  premiss  used  is  a 
syllogism  now  •  in  hand  was  a  conclusion  of  any  previous 
reasoning  process,  then  our  logic  must  concern  itself  about 
that  premiss  also,  and  the  mode  by  which  we  get  it,  as  well  as 
about  the  form  of  its  relations  to  the  other  propositions  in  our 
present  syllogism.  Now,  the  universal  major  he  claims,  is  not 
the  mere  expression  of  an  extra-logical  colligation — ^that  is 
self-evident.  Unless  it  is  an  original  intuition,  it  must  be  the 
conclusion  of  a  prior  logical  process.  What  is  that  process  ? 
Is  this  universal  major  valid  ?  Whately  gives  us  no  sufBcient 
answer;  and  thus  his  theory  of  inductive  argument  fails  like 
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the  others.     Yet  it  presents  us,  as  we  shall  see,  one  step  in 
advance  of  the  others,  towards  the  right  direction. 

Dr.  Whewell  deserves  mention  also,  by  reason  of  his  wide 
learning,  extending  into  the  domains  of  physics  and  meta- 
physics, and  his  authorship  of  a  work,  once  a  standard,  devoted 
to  this  very  subject.  This  is  his  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive 
Sciences.  His  view  of  induction  may  be  seen  in  these  citations 
(voL  i  p.  22) :  Where  "  truths  are  obtained  by  beginning 
from  observation  of  external  things,  and  by  finding  some 
notion  in  which  the  things,  as  observed,  agree,  the  truths  are 
said  to  be  obtained  by  induction."  Contrasting  deduction 
with  induction,  he  says, "  Deductive  truths  are  the  results  of 
relations  among  our  thoughts.  Inductive  truths  are  relations 
which  we  perceive  among  existing  things."  And  of  the  deduc- 
tive process  he  thinks  the  geometrical  demonstrations  the  best 
examples. 

Now,  the  insufficiency  of  these  descriptions  is  obvious  from 
these  remarks.  lines,  angles,  surfaces,  solids,  in  geometry,  are 
as  truly  things  as  any  observed  phenomena  or  effects  in  physics. 
Thus  the  distinction  wholly  fails.  Again,  Whewell  has  com- 
bined, in  his  description  of  induction,  two  processes  of  mind 
which  are  wholly  distinct,  and  only  one  of  which  is  a  logical 
proces&  Both  have,  indeed,  been  called  induction  (in  different 
senses),  but  the  first  is  only  a  colligation  of  observed  things  or 
facts.  This  process  only  completes  a  general  statement  which 
gives  correct  expression  to  a  series  of  individual  observed  facts, 
when  taken  as  a  whole.  The  instance  given  by  another  presents 
this  process  very  simply :  A  navigator  in  unknown  seas  beholds 
land ;  he  knows  not  whether  it  is  continent  or  island.  But  he 
sails  along  its  shores,  noting  its  bays  and  headlands,  and  taking 
ocular  evidence  of  the  continuity  of  the  whole  coast,  until  he 
beholds  again  the  same  spot  he  first  saw.  He  caUs  the  land 
now  an  island.  But  he  has  made  no  logical  inference :  he  has  but 
colligated  all  his  separate  notes  of  the  coasts,  with  their  con- 
necting continuity,  into  that  general  concept  of  which  "  island  " 
is  the  correct  name.  Now,  this  is  really  what  Kepler  did 
when  he  performed  what  has  so  often  been  cited  as  a  splendid 
instance  of  induction;  from  a  number  of  observed  angular 
motions  of  the  sun  in  the  ecliptic,  he  declared  that  the  earth 
moved  in  an  ellipse,  with  the  sun  at  one  of  the  foci.    The  real 
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process  was  but  to  plot  and  colligate  upon  a  plane  surfacei,  all 
the  successive  positions  of  the  earth;  whereupon  inspection 
showed  that  the  line  she  had  pursued  was  elliptical.  A  still 
simpler  and  equally  illustrious  instance  of  this  process  was 
given  when  Maury  enounced  the  general  facts  of  his  wind-and- 
current  charts.  His  results  were  obtained  by  faithfully  plot- 
ting, upon  blank  charts  of  the  oceans,  the  directions  of  the 
winds  and  currents,  with  the  successive  dates,  from  a  multitade 
of  actual  observations  in  sailors'  log-books.  When  this  humble 
but  noble  work  was  patiently  done,  the  general  facts  as  to 
the  directions  of  the  winds  and  currents,  at  different  seasons, 
revealed  themselves  to  inspection.  Here  was  a  grand  colliga- 
tion, but,  as  yet,  no  inference.  But  we  have  a  true  instance  of 
inductive  inference  when  Newton  derived  the  great  law  of  the 
attraction  of  gravitation,  as  expressing  the  true  cause  of  that 
elliptical  circulation.  Kepler  had  colligated  only  a  general 
fact ;  Newton  inducted  a  law  of  cause.  Whewell  seems^  p.  23, 
to  confound  them. 

But  on  p.  48  he  speaks,  if  still  too  indefinitely,  yet  more 
nearly  to  the  truth.  "  Induction  is  familiarly  spoken  of  as  the 
process  by  which  we  collect  a  genercU  proposition  from  a 
number  of  particular  cases;  and  it  appears  to  be  frequently 
imagined  that  the  general  proposition  results  from  a  mere 
juxtaposition  of  the  cases,  or,  at  most,  from  merely  conjoining 
and  extending  them."  .  .  .  ''This  is  an  adequate  account  of 
the  matter."  ..."  There  is  a  conception  of  the  mind  introduced 
into  the  general  proposition,  which  did  not  exist  in  any  of  the 
observed  facts.  The  phrase  "conception  of  the  mind"  is 
indeed  an  inaccurate  expression  for  the  missing  but  all-im- 
portant element  of  the  logical  induction.  But  Whewell  had 
perceived  so  much  :  that  this  element  of  proof  was  not  in  the 
mere  colligation  of  agreeing  instances  alone,  but  was  to  be 
furnished  from  another  source.  And  he  points  our  inquiries 
in  the  right  direction  in  seeking  this  vital  premiss  among  the 
intuitive  judgments  of  the  reason.  It  is  to  be  found  in  that 
judgment  which  so  many  of  these  writer^  speak  of  as  our 
conviction  of  the  uniformity  of  nature  !  Thus,  in  substance, 
answer  the  most  of  them,  as  Hamilton  and  his  great  German 
authorities,  Krug  and  Esser.     But  this  is  the  question. 

The  comments  of  Lord  Macaulay  on  the  inductive  method, 
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in  his  famous  Essay  on  Lord  Bacon>  justify  the  angry  estimate 
of  his  co£Qrade»  Brougham,  by  their  superficial  character.  But 
they  may  also  serve  to  show  how  just  the  complaint  of  Mill  is 
as  to  the  confusion  of  the  opinions  of  even  educated  men  on 
this  subject.  Macaulay,  with  his  usual  plausible  brilliancy, 
assures  us  that  the  method  of  the  Nowm  Organum  was  nothing 
more  than  the  familiar  experimental  argument  of  the  English 
squire  as  to  the  cause  of  his  bodily  ailments.  The  result  of 
the  squire's  induction  is  to  trace  his  sufferings  to  his  indul- 
gence in  his  favourite  dainties.  On  the  nights  after  free 
indulgence  he  suffered  much.  On  nights  when  he  had  wholly 
abstained,  he  was  free  from  pain.  On  nights  when  he  had 
indulged  sparingly,  he  suffered  slightly.  Here,  intimates 
Macaulay,  we  have  the  whole  Baconian  process,  the  conipar- 
entia  instantiarum  simHium,  the  exclusiones  instanUiarum  nega- 
tivarum;  the  comparationes  pluris  aut  minoris.  He  seems  to 
think  that  this  embraces  the  inductive  logic  ! 

Fleming,  in  his  Vocabulary  of  Philosophy,  after  citing  numer- 
ous definitions  of  induction,  which  exhibit  the  uncertainties 
and  confusions  criticised  in  these  pages,  gives  his  own  state- 
ment thus : — 

*'  By  the  principle  of  mduction  is  meant  the  ground  or  warrant  on  which 
we  conclude  that  what  has  happened  in  certain  cases,  which  hare  been 
observed,  will  also  happen  in  other  cases  which  have  not  been  observed. 
This  principle  is  involved  in  the  words  of  the  wise  man,  Ecdes.  L  9 : 
'The  thing  that  hath  been,  it  is  that  which  shall  be;  and  that  which 
is  done  is  that  which  shall  be  done.'  In  nature  there  is  nothing  in- 
sulated. AU  things  exist  in  consequence  of  a  sufficient  reason ;  all  events 
occur  according  to  the  efficacy  of  proper  causes.  In  the  language  of  New- 
ton, Effeduvm,  naturalium  ettsdem  generis  ecedem  sunt  causes.  The  same 
causes  produce  the  same  effects.  The  principle  of  induction  is  an  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  of  causality,"  etc. 

Of  this  description  we  may  say  what  was  said  of  Whewell's, 
but  with  more  emphatic  approval:  that  it  points  us  in  the 
right  direction. 

We  now  introduce  the  definitions  of  three  contemporary 
American  logicians.     Dr.  M'Cosh  says  {Div.  Oov,,  p.  289) : — 

^*  Induction  is  an  orderly  observation  of  facts,  accompanied  by  analysis  ; 
or,  as  Bacon  expresses  it,  the  '  necessary  exclusions '  of  things  indifferent, 
and  this  followed  by  a  process  of  generalisation,  in  which  we  seize  on  the 
points  of  agreement.'' 
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Professor  Bowen,  Logic^  p.  380,  teaches  that  indactioa  is 
from  some  observed  cases  to  the  many  not  observed ;  and  he 
passes  this  verdict  on  the  process : — 

"  But  just  so  far  as  they  (inductions)  are  means  to  these  ends,  they  lose 
the  character  of  pure  or  demonstrative  reasonings,  the  syHogumifl  to  which 
they  are  reducible  are  faulty,  either  in  matter,  bjb  having  a  major  premis, 
the  uniyersality  of  which  is  merely  probable/  or  in  form,  as  containing  aa 
undistributed  middle." 

**  Induction,  properly  so  called,  concerns  the  matter  of  thought^  and  con- 
cludes from  some  to  alL" 

Dr.  Porter  {Elements  of  IrUeUectual  Science,  abridged  edition, 
p.  393),  says : — 

"  Judgments  of  induction  differ  from  simple  judgments  in  several  import- 
ant particulars.  (In  the  simple  judgments  we  bring  the  individaals  nnder 
the  appropriate  common  concept.)  In  induction  we  proceed  fieuiiher  :  m 
add  to  those  simple  judgments  yet  another,  viz.  that  what  we  liaTe  foond 
to  be  true  of  these,  may  be  received  as  true  of  all  others  like  thomL  TIte 
ground  of  the  first  judgment  is  facts  observed  and  compared.  The  groond 
of  the  second  is  what  is  called  the  analogy  of  natwrt,  A  judgment  <tf 
induction  is,  then,  a  judgment  of  comparing  ohservation^  enlarged  by  a  judg- 
ment of  analogy.  The  judgment  of  observation  is  founded  on  an  observed 
similarity ;  the  judgment  of  induction  on  an  interpreted  indication^" 

We  have  postponed  to  the  last  the  notice  of  two  celebrated 
philosophers,  Dugald  Stewart  and  John  Stuart  Mill,  because 
they  both  exhibit,  as  a  common  trait,  the  influence  of  their 
countryman,  Hume,  in  wresting  their  views  from  the  truth. 
Stewart  (voL  iii  chap.  4,  of  the  Method  of  Inquiry  pointed 
out  in  the  Experimental,  or  Inductive,  Logic),  amidst  many 
elegant,  but  confused,  digressions,  reaches  substantially  the 
same  view  of  inductive  reasoning  with  his  predecessors 
(p.  246)  :— 

*^  When,  by  thus  comparing  a  number  of  cases  agreeing  in  some  <nzcam- 
stances,  but  differing  in  others,  and  all  attended  with  the  same  insult,  a 
philosopher  connects,  as  a  general  law  of  nature,  the  event  with  iia  physical 
cause,  he  is  said  to  proceed  according  to  the  method  of  induction/*  **  In 
drawing  a  general  physical  conclusion  from  particular  facts,  we  are  guided 
merely  by  our  instinctive  expectation  of  the  continuance  of  the  laws  of 
nature  ;  an  expectation  which,  implying  little,  if  any,  exercise  of  the  reason- 
ing powers,  operates  alike  on  the  philosopher  and  on  the  savage." 
''  To  this  belief  in  the  permanent  uniformity  of  phys^^tl  laws.  Dr.  Beid  long 
ago  gave  the  name  of  the  inductive  principle/* 
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Stewart  seems  to  admit  by  implication  what  we  have  seen 
Hamilton  and  Bowen  assert  so  plainly,  that  the  physical 
induction  can  give  only  a  probable  evidence,  and  can  never 
demonstrate  absolutely  a  universal  truth.  For  Stewart,  in 
commenting  on  the  interesting  fact  that  the  inductive  method 
is  applicable  in  mathematics,  reminds  us  that  it  was  only  by 
this  method  Newton  proved  the  binomial  theorem ;  and  then 
proceeds  to  aigue,  pp.  318,  319,  that,  had  this  theorem  not 
really  been  sustained  by  some  principle  more  valid  than  is 
found  in  any  physical  induction,  mathematicians  would  not 
have  accepted  it  as  universaUy  true  for  all  exponents  of  the 
(a  +  a;).  All  the  proof,  says  he,  which  Newton  seemed  to  have 
of  the  binomial  theorem  was  to  expand  the  products,  by  actual 
multiplication,  of  the  (a  +  x)  to  the  2d,  the  3d,  the  4th,  and  to 
such  a  number  of  powers  as  satisfied  him  that  the  laws  he 
found  prevailing  for  the  number  of  terms,  and  the  exponents 
and  co-efficients  in  all  the  products  actually  inspected,  might 
be  trusted  to  prevail  in  all  other  powers,  however  high.  Now, 
had  this  been  really  all,  Stewart  thinks  we  should  have  had, 
in  this  mathematical  formula,  a  specimen  of  induction  exactly 
like  physical  induction.  And  he  evidently  thinks  it  could  not 
have  been  demonstrative  of  the  universal  truth,  but  only 
evidential  of  the  probable  truth  of  the  formula  for  untried 
cases.  He  thinks  there  is  really,  latent  in  the  process  of 
Newton,  a  further  evidence,  which  is  demonstrative :  that 
when  the  actual  multiplications  are  pursued  to  several  powers, 
the  mind  sees  a  reason  why  the  co-efficients  and  exponents 
not  only  do,  but  must,  follow  the  law  observed  by  inspection 
in  the  products  expanded.  Does  not  this  imply  that  in  the 
case  of  physical  inductions  a  similar  desideratum  is  lacking  ? 
Surely.  But  Stewart  does  not  supply  it.  Surely  he  cannot 
think  that  he  finds  it  in  "  permanent  uniformity  of  physical 
laws,"  which  he  regards  as  the  inductive  principle;  for  he 
thinks  it  is  instinctive,  rather  than  rational.  Thus  he  leaves 
his  system  of  inductive  logic  as  baseless  of  solid  foundation  as 
the  others. 

But  the  worst  legacy  of  the  philosophy  of  Hume  he  leaves 
us  is  his  distinction  between  the  physical  cause  and  the  efficient 
cause.  The  physical  cause  is  the  invariable  actual  antecedent 
of  the  phenomenon  regarded  as  efiTect.    The  efficient  cause  is 
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the  secret  unseen  power  the  mind  imputes ;  and  lie  declares 
the  word  pywer  expresses  an  attribute  of  mind,  not  of  matter. 
He  expressly  declares  that  the  object  of  induction  is  to  seek, 
not  the  efficient,  but  the  physical  cause  (pp.  230, 231).  And  his 
reasons  are  but  the  deceptive  ones  of  the  sensationalistic  philo- 
sophy which  misled,  in  part,  even  Brown  and  Stewart,  and  so 
much  more  sadly.  Mill :  that  observation  of  physic€d  sequences 
gives  us  nothing  but  a  regular  antecedent  and  consequent ;  so 
that  physical  science  should  have  to  do  with  nothing  more. 
That  this  often  repeated  conclusion  is  utterly  sophistical 
appears  from  these  two  tests  :  observation  of  physical  pheno- 
mena gives  us  no  general  concepts  ;  for  all  philosophers  agree 
that  nature  presents  to  the  eye  nothing  but  irvdividuai  things 
and  phenomena.  Shall  physical  science,  therefore,  have  no 
business  with  general  concepts  and  universal  propositions? 
Again,  nature  presents  to  the  eye  no  inference  of  any  kind. 
Shall  physical  science,  then,  discard  inference?  Carry  out 
this  argument,  and  man's  relation  to  nature  must  sink  to  that 
of  the  cunning  brute,  the  ant,  or  the  beaver.  Hence  it  appears 
that,  if  there  is  to  be  any  science  or  any  theory,  elements  must 
be  contributed  to  it  from  the  subjective  powers  of  the  mind, 
as  well  as  from  the  outward  observed  facts  and  things. 
Stewart  was  the  more  unpardonable  for  making  this  concession 
against  the  inquiry  for  the  efficient  cause,  for  that  he  is  not 
really  a  sensationalist,  but  admits  the  mind  has  intuitive 
notions  and  judgments.  He  should  have  remembered  that, 
granting  what  the  eyes  observe  in  the  rise  of  a  pheTvomenon  h 
only  its  regular  antecedent,  we  rationally  supply  to  the  real 
causal  antecedent,  as  its  own  property,  the  notion  of  power. 
Just  as  when  by  the  senses  we  perceive  a  cluster  of  properties 
of  a  concrete  thing,  the  law  of  the  reason  necessitates  our 
supplying  the  notion  of  substance.  It  is  impossible  for  ns  to 
think  the  antecedent  which  seems  next  the  effect  the  real  next 
antecedent,  unless  we  judge  it  to  emit  the  power  efficient  of  the 
effect.  In  a  word,  the  physical  cause  can,  in  truth,  be  none 
other  than  the  efficient  cause.  If  we  do  not  know,  by  sense- 
perception,  what  the  power  is,  we  rationally  know  that  it  is ; 
if  we  do  not  know  its  to  ttcS^,  we  do  know  its  to  qtu  Hence, 
its  reality  is  as  proper  a  ground  for  argument  and  inference  as 
the  reality  of  any  concrete  body.     Do  we  know  what  the 
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energy  we  call  electricity  is  ?  Yet  we  construct  a  thousand 
experiments  to  seek  it,  and  inferences  from  its  power. 
Stewart  ought  to  have  affirmed,  then,  precisely  what  he  denied, 
what  Newton  affirmed — ^that  the  real  object  of  the  inductive 
inference  is  to  find  the  efficient  cause. 

We  shall  see  that  the  chief,  the  only  useful,  problem  of 
induction  is,  to  ascertain  the  certain  laws  of  given  efiects. 
How  can  an  antecedent  bring  the  effect  certainly  after  it,  unless  it 
be  efficient  thereof?  To  limit  induction,  as  Stewart  and  Mill 
do,  to  the  ascertainment  only  of  the  physical  antecedent,  is  to 
forbid  induction  from  ever  rising  above  the  probabilities  of 
mere  enumerated  sequences,  whose  worthlessness  to  science 
Bacon  has  so  well  exposed.  Have  we  not  the  clew,  in  this 
refusal  of  the  search  after  the  efficient  cause,  to  the  imper- 
fections and  confusions  of  their  treatment  ?  We  repeat,  the 
i^eversal  of  this  dictum  of  theirs  is  vital. 

Mill  is  at  once  the  best  and  the  worst  of  all  the  English- 
speaking  logicians,  in  his  treatment  of  the  inductive  logic. 
His  insight  into  its  true  nature  is  far  the  most  profound  and 
correct ;  and  his  technical  canons  of  induction  the  most  simple 
and  accurate  at  once.  But  his  error  as  to  the  rudimental 
doctrine,  which  underlies  all  his  admirable  discriminations,  is 
the  most  obstinate.  To  him  eminently  belongs  the  credit  of 
vindicating  for  the  inductive  logic  the  character  of  a  true 
demonstration,  and  of  showing  where  that  demonstration  is 
founded.  Having  set  aside  the  inaccurate  uses  of  the  word 
Induction,  he  defines  as  follows  (Bk.  in.  ch.  ii.  sect.  1). 

"  Indiu^tion,  then,  is  that  operation  of  the  mind  by  which 
we  infer  that  what  we  know  to  be  true  in  a  particular  case  or 
cases,  will  be  true  in  all  cases  which  resemble  the  former  in 
certain  assignable  respects"  (chap.  iii«  sect.  1).  "It  con- 
sists in  inferring  from  some  individual  instances  in  which  a 
phenomenon  is  observed  to  occur,  that  it  occurs  in  all  instances 
of  a  certain  class ;  namely,  in  all  which  resemble  the  former 
in  what  are  regarded  as  the  material  circumstances."  But 
since  the  mere  observation  of  a  similarity  of  sequence  in  a 
number  of  instances  does  by  no  means  authorise  this  expecta- 
tion as  to  instances  not  observed — a  truth  which  Mill  here 
implicitly  recognises,  and  elsewhere  expressly  acknowledges — 
the  all-important  question  remains,  What  is  it  that  authorises 
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the  mind  to  infer  positively,  in  the  case  of  the  valid  inductioa 
that  the  unobserved  instances  will  be  like  the  observed  ?  He 
answers  (sect.  1) :  "  The  proposition  that  the  course  of  natuie 
is  uniform  is  the  fundamental  principle  or  general  axiom  of 
induction."  "  If  we  throw  the  whole  course  of  any  inductive 
argument  into  a  series  of  syllogisms,  we  shall  arrive  by  moie 
or  fewer  steps  at  an  ultimate  syllogism,  which  will  have  for  ite 
major  premiss  the  principle  or  axiom  of  the  uniformity  of  the 
course  of  natura"  Again  (chap.  v.  sect.  1),  recognisiiig  the 
general  law  of  logic,  that  only  universal  premisses  can  yield 
universal  conclusions  in  the  mathematical  reasonings,  he  admits 
that  it  must  be  so  likewise  in  inductive  reasonings.  "This 
fundamental  law  must  resemble  the  truths  of  geometry  in  their 
most  remarkable  peculiarity,  that  of  never  being,  in  any  instance 
whatever,  defeated  or  suspended  by  any  change  of  circum- 
stances." But  where  do  we  find  such  a  universal  principle  \ 
He  answers :  "  This  law  is  the  law  of  causation "  (sect.  2). 
"  On  the  universality  of  this  truth  depends  the  possibility  of 
reducing  the  inductive  process  to  rules."  "  The  notion  of  cause 
is  the  root  of  the  whole  theory  of  induction."  And  most 
emphatically  (in  chap.  xxL  sect  1)  having  expounded  his 
canons  of  induction,  for  discriminating  between  the  sequences 
which  authorise,  and  those  which  do  not  authorise,  expectation 
of  the  same  phenomena  recurring,  he  says :  *'  The  basis  of  all 
these  logical  operations  is  the  law  of  causation.  The  validity 
of  all  the  inductive  methods  depends  on  the  assumption  that 
every  event,  or  the  beginning  of  every  phenomenon,  must  have 
some  cause." 

But  this  excellent  doctrine  he  then  fatally  neutralises  by 
the  doctrine  of  the  sensationalists  concerning  the  notion  of 
causation.  This  he  declares  to  be  of  empirical  origin  (chap.  v. 
sect.  2) :  "  The  only  notion  of  a  cause  which  the  theory  of 
induction  requires  is  such  a  notion  as  can  be  gained  fix>m 
experience."  He  deems  that  the  tie  of  power,  which  we  think 
the  reason,  but  not  the  senses,  sees  between  cause  and  effect,  is 
"such  as  cannot,  or  at  least  does  not,  exist  between  any 
physical  fact,  and  that  other  physical  fact  on  which  it  is 
invariably  consequent,  and  which  is  popularly  termed  its  eoMseJ* 
He  distinguishes,  with  Beid  and  Stewart,  between  the  physical 
and  the  efficient  cause,  and  declares  that  induction  concerns 
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itself  only  about  the  physical  cause.     With  him,  causation 
is  ^HnvarioihU^  unconditional  antecedence;"  nothing  more. 

Again  (chap.  v.  sect.  3),  after  referring  to  the  truth  that  a 
sequent  efiTect  is  not  usually  found  to  be  the  regular  result  of 
a  sole  antecedent,  but  of  a  cluster  of  several  antecedent 
phenomeTui  and  states,  he  claims  that  all  these  regular  ante- 
cedents are  equally  cause,  and  that  the  mind  has  no  ground 
for  assigning  efficiency  to  one  more  than  another.  He  seeks  to 
abolish  the  distinction  between  the  efi&cient  causes  and  the 
conditions  of  an  efiTect.  If  one  eats  of  poisonous  food  and 
dies,  we  have  no  reason  to  call  the  poison  the  cause  of  the 
death,  rather  than  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  man's  constitution, 
the  accidental  state  of  his  health  at  the  time,  and  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  for  all  had  some  concurrent  influence  to 
occasion  the  result.  "  The  real  cause  is  the  whole  of  thede 
antecedents ;  and  we  have,  philosophically  speaking,  no  right 
to  give  the  name  of  cause  to  one  of  them,  exclusively  of  the 
others." 

These  dicta,'9A  we  shall  show,  are  subversive  of  the  author's 
own  better  doctrine,  cited  in  the  previous  paragraph.  For  it 
is  easy  to  see  that,  if  they  were  true,  they  would  be  fatal  to 
that  certainty  and  universaUty  which  he  has  himself  correctly 
demanded  for  the  major  premiss  of  all  inductions.  Waiving, 
for  the  present,  the  discussion  of  the  question,  whether  our 
notion  of  causation  is  empirical,  we  would  point  out  that  there 
is,  obviously,  no  invariable,  no  certain  connection  between  the 
mere  condition  of  an  efiPect  and  its  actual  risa  This  condition 
must  be  present,  if  it  is  a  conditio  sine  qu/i  Tum,  in  order  to  the 
rise  of  the  effect :  but  it  may  be  duly  present,  and  yet  the 
effect  may  not  come.  This  simple  remark  shows  that,  were 
efficient  cause  no  more  invariably  connected  with  efiPect  than  is 
a  condition,  then  cause  and  efiPect  would  not  have  any  of  that 
uniformity  and  universal  certainty  of  eflfect  which,  Mill  admits, 
is  essential  to  ground  the  inductive  aigument  But  he  asserts 
that  the  condition  is  part  cause,  and  as  much  entitled  to  be 
viewed  as  real  cause  as  'any  other  part  of  the  antecedents 
supposed  to  be  more  efficient.  Thus  he  contradicts  himself. 
This  suggests  the  further  argument,  that  our  common  sense  is 
not  mistaken  in  ascribing  an  efi&ciency  or  power  to  the  cause 
such  as  it  does  not  ascribe  to  the  occasion  ;  because  we  know. 
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experimentally,  that  the  true  cause  has  a  connection  with  the 
effect  more  necessary  than  the  occasion  has.  Oftentimes  con- 
ditions may  be  changed,  and  yet  the  regular  effect  continue  to 
occur ;  but  if  the  truly  causal  antecedent  be  lacking,  all  the 
appointed  conditions  remain  dumb  and  barren  of  effect,  though 
duly  present  For  instance  :  in  order  that  germination  may 
result,  there  must  be  moisture,  warmth,  and  vegetable  vitality 
in  the  seed.  Can  any  reasoning  man  believe  that  moistore  or 
warmth  is  as  essentially  efficient  of  the  growth  as  the  vital 
energy  is  ?  No.  For  he  sees  that  all  the  water  in  the  sea 
and  all  the  caloric  in  the  sunbeams  conjoined,  would  never 
produce  growth  until  the  vital  germ  is  added.  But  as  soon  as 
this  is  present,  in  addition  to  the  other  two,  the  growUi 
regularly  takes  place.  They  are  conditions,  this  alone  efficient 
cause  of  living,  vegetable  growth.  Mill  has  evidently  been 
unconsciously  deceived  by  the  fact  that  there  are  effects  in 
which  more  than  one  vera  causa  concur  as  efficients,  in  addition 
to  certain  conditions.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  moving  body, 
driven  by  two  forces  in  different  lines,  each  force  is  tr%te  came 
of  the  resulting  diagonal  motion,  in  addition  to  the  other  am- 
ditions  of  mobility. 

But  to  us  this  appears  to  be  the  crowning  proof  of  error  in 
this  doctrine  of  Mill,  that  often  we  find  conditions  of  effects 
which  are  merely  negative.  Yet  they  may  be  conditions  sine 
qua  non.  The  burglar  was  enabled  to  effectuate  his  felonious 
purpose  of  burning  the  dwelling  by  reason  of  the  absence  of 
the  fire-engine.  How  could  an  engine,  which  was  absent^  exeit 
efficiency  in  the  destruction  of  the  house  ?  The  very  amount 
of  this  condition  was,  that  this  engine  exerted  absolutely  no 
efficiency,  did  nothing  in  the  case. 

The  error  of  Mill's  doctrine  appears  also  when  it  is  carried 
into  psychology.  Our  author  is,  in  a  sense,  a  Necessitarian,  or, 
at  least,  a  Determinist,  in  his  theory  of  volition.  Now,  when 
a  given  volition  rose,  the  whole  set  of  conditions  attending  its 
rise  included  a  certain  subjective  motive,  which  was  a  complex 
of  a  certain  judgment  and  appetency ;  and  a  certain  objective 
inducement,  not  to  say  other  circumstances,  conditioning  the 
feasibility  of  the  volition.  According  to  MiU,  this  whole 
cluster  of  conditions,  taken  together,  should  be  regarded  as  the 
cause  of  that  volition ;  and  one  element  has  as  much  right  to  be 
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regarded  as  efficient  thereof  as  another.  Then,  the  objective 
inducement  and  the  subjective  motive  were  as  really  efficient, 
the  one  as  the  other?  Where,  then,  was  the  agent's  rationality 
and  firee  agency  ?  In  the  objective  presentation  of  the  induce- 
ment, the  man's  spontaneity  had  no  concern,  in  any  shapa  To 
him,  that  presentation  was  as  absolutely  necessitated  as  the 
fall  of  a  mass  unsupported.  Hence,  if  that  objective  induce- 
ment was  as  truly  caifM  of  his  volition  as  his  inward  appetency 
was,  his  free-agency  was  a  delusion,  and  his  act  of  soul  was 
absolutely  necessitated.  But  of  his  exercise  of  these  attributes 
in  that  volition,  his  consciousness  assured  him.  We  thus 
vindicate  that  philosophy  of  common  sense  which  distinguishes 
the  real  efficient  from  the  mere  conditions  of  an  effect.  It  is 
the  presence  of  the  former  which  determines  and  produces  the 
effect ;  the  others  are  merely  conditions  rtcvpi&ivt  of  that  effect. 

This  review  of  the  history  of  the  inductive  logic  the  reader 
will  find  to  be  not  a  useless  expenditure  of  his  tima  It  has 
not  only  traced  the  growth  of  the  doctrine  in  its  progress 
towards  correctness  ;  but  it  has  familiarised  his  mind  to  the 
terms  and  ideas  with  which  he  has  to  deal  in  the  further  study. 
It  has  given  us  opportunity  to  criticise  and  establish  the 
proper  views  on  some  points,  like  the  one  last  discussed,  which 
will  be  found  vital  to  the  development  And  above  all,  it  has 
disclosed  to  us  the  true  problem  which  yet  remains  to  be  solved, 
to  complete  that  development.  The  most  important  points  of 
this  review  to  be  resumed  are  these,  that  "  induction  "  has  been 
used  to  describe  three  distinct  processes  of  the  mind — of  which 
the  first  is  the  colligating  of  many  resembling  percepts  into 
one  general  concept  of  the  mind  ;  the  second  is  the  inference 
to  the  truth  of  the  predication  concerning  the  whole  from  its 
ascertained  truth  concerning  each  and  all  of  the  individuals  of 
that  whole  ;  and  the  third  is,  the  inference  frotn  some  observed 
instances  to  all  the  other  unobserved  instances  of  the  class. 

That  the  first  of  these  processes  the  writers  we  have  con- 
sulted declare  to  be  no  logical  process  at  all,  but  only  a 
preliminary  thereto  ;  that  the  second  was  found  by  us  perfectly 
valid,  but  also  perfectly  useless,  except  as  a  compendious  form 
for  recording  knowledge  already  ascertained ;  that  the  third 
is  the  useful  process  of  the  inductive  inquiry,  and  the  only  one 
which  really  extgnds  our  knowledge  or  our  power  over  the 
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previously  unknown.  But  the  vital  problem  about  this  process 
is,  hov)  the  ascertainment  of  only  some  of  the  resembling 
instances  entitles  us  to  infer  a  universal  rule,  which  shall  be 
held  true  of  cases  absent  in  space,  or  future  in  time,  from  the 
sphere  of  the  actual  observation  ?  That  the  answer  given  is, 
our  expectation  of  the  "  uniformity  of  nature ''  is  what  entitles 
us ;  and  that  the  best  of  our  teachers,  as  Newton,  Fleming,  and 
Mill,  ground  that  expectation  in  the  law  of  causation. 

But  that  we  may  comprehend  the  difficulty  and  gravity  of 
the  main  problem,  we  must  inquire  whether  this  expectation  of 
the  uniformity  of  nature  is  valid,  and  whence  it  is  derived 
Does  nature,  in  fact,  present  an  aspect  of  uniformity  ?  Far 
from  it  A  very  great  part  of  her  phenomena  are  unexpected 
and  unintelligible  to  men.  The  imlikely  and  the  unexpected 
is  often  that  which  occurs.  Whole  departments  of  nature 
refuse  to  disclose  any  orderly  law  to  man's  investigations, 
as  the  department  of  meteorology  refused  to  our  fatheis; 
so  that  the  results  which  arise  are  well  described  to  our 
apprehension  by  the  phrase  "  as  fickle  as  the  winds."  That 
the  aspect  of  nature  is  to  the  popular  and  unscientific  observer 
almost  boundlessly  variable  and  seemingly  capricious,  i? 
shown  by  the  sacrifices  of  the  Bomans  to  the  goddess 
FortuiMi,  whom  they  supposed  to  rule  a  large  part  of  the 
affairs  of  men,  and  whose  throne  they  painted  as  a  globe  re- 
volving with  a  perpetual  but  irregular  lubricity.  What  else  do 
we  mean  by  our  emphatic  confessions  of  our  blindness  to  the 
future,  than  that  the  evolutions  of  nature  are  endlessly  variable 
to  our  apprehension ;  and  for  that  reason,  baffle  our  foresight  ? 
See  Mill,  chap.  21 :  "It  is  not  true,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
mankind  have  always  believed  that  all  the  successions  of 
events  were  uniform  and  according  to  fixed  laws.  The  Greek 
philosophers,  not  even  excepting  Aristotle,  recognised  Chanoe 
and  Spontaneity  as  among  the  agents  in  nature/'  etc.  etc.  So 
Baden  Powell,  Essay  on  the  Inductive  Phil.,  pp.  98-100.  Xo 
writer  has  made  more  impressive  statements  of  this  uncertainty 
of  the  aspects  of  nature  than  that  idolater  of  the  inductive 
sciences,  Auguste  Comte.  His  Philosophie  Positive  says  of 
her  energies : — 

«  Their  multiplicity  renders  the  effects  as  inegularly  rariable  as  if  erefr 
cause  had  faUed  to  be  subjected  to  any  precise  condition.     It  is  onJy  wheii 
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natonJ  caoses  work  in  their  greatest  simplicity  and  smallest  number  that 
any  appearance  of  invariable  order  is  obvious  to  the  common  observer.  As 
soon  as  the  number  of  concurring  or  competing  causes  becomes  larger,  and 
ihe  combinations  more  intricate,  the  resultant  phenomena  begin  to  wear  to 
us  the  aspect  of  a  disorder  which  obeys  no  regular  law  whatever." 

Such  is  Comte's  confession.  This  suggests  the  question, 
What,  then,  authorised  the  observer  to  postulate  this  proposi- 
tion, that  "  nature  is  uniform "  ?  Shall  it  be  said  that  he  is 
authorised  to  do  so  because  his  inductions  have  led  him  to 
detect  latent  laws  of  order  amidst  nature's  seeming  confusions  ? 
But  the  postulate  of  nature's  uniformity  was,  as  it  appears, 
necessary  to  his  first  inductions.  Whence  did  he  derive  it  at 
the  beginning?  Is  his  induction  all  reasoning  in  a  circle? 
The  same  philosopher  has  also  pointed  out  this  general  fact, 
that  the  departments  of  nature,  in  which  her  causes  are  few 
and  simple,  and  her  movements  therefore  uniform,  are  the  very 
ones  which  are  farthest  from  man  and  from  his  control ;  while 
in  those  departments  which  are  nearest  to  him,  which  most 
concern  him,  and  which  it  is  most  desirable  for  him  to  control, 
causations  are  most  innumerable  and  complicated,  and  all 
principle  of  uniform  order  most  latent.  The  heavenly  bodies 
move  in  orbits,  under  the  operation  of  two  forces  only;  and 
hence  their  movements  are  manifestly  regular,  intelligible,  and 
capable  of  exact  prediction.  Astronomy  is  the  most  exact  of 
the  physical  sciences.  But  these  stars  are  the  farthest  bodies 
from  us,  and  the  ones  over  which  we  can  have  absolutely  no 
control.  As  we  approach  nearer  to  our  human  interests  and 
persons,  natural  causations  become  more  numerous  and  intri- 
cate. The  chemistry  which  governs  in  the  composition  of  our 
food  and  medicines,  presents  us  with  physical  energies  much 
more  numerous  and  subtile  than  the  two  forces,  centrifugal 
and  centripetal ;  and  in  that  science  results  are  far  less  regular 
and  capable  of  prediction  by  us,  just  as  they  are  nearer  and 
more  important  to  us.  But  when  we  come  still  nearer,  to  the 
vital  energies  which  govern  our  health,  disease,  pain,  or  ease 
and  death,  there  the  appearance  of  uniformity  is  least,  and  the 
fortuity  seemingly  greatest.  No  man  knoweth  "what  a  day 
may  bring  forth."  How,  then,  are  we  warranted  to  set  out 
with  this  assumption  of  the  "  uniformity  of  nature  "  ?  How  is 
it  that  we  claim  to  account  for  her  actual  complications  and 
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apparent  fortuities,  thus  embarrassing  us  at  every  torn,  by  our 
hypothesis  of  the  inter- actings  of  latent  laws;  when  the  Terr 
question  is,  whether  these  irregularities  do  not  refute  the  Tery 
idea  of  permanent  law  in  her  realm  ? 

If  it  be  urged  that  there  are  regularities  amidst  the  seeminj 
fortuities  of  nature,  and  that  induction  may  proceed  from  these 
regularly  recurrent  instances,  we  shall  be  met  with  another 
difficulty.    It  is  demonstrable  that  no  amount  of  mere  rega- 
larity  in  a  recurring  sequence  can  amount  to  demonstratioD 
that  the  same  sequence  will  recur  in  the  future.     The  custom- 
ary apprehension  of  the  inductive  argument  seems  to  be  thus: 
that  if  a  given  phenomenon  be  actually  observed  to  go  immedi- 
ately before  another  a  sufficient  number  of  tim^eSy  this  justifies 
the  postulating  of  a  regular  law.    And  such,  in  fact,  is  tk 
amount  of  most  of  the  so-called  scientific  observation  and 
argument.    If  one  asks.  How  m^ny  observations  of  the  same 
recurring  sequence  are  sufficient  to  reveal,  and  thus  to  prove,  t 
law  ?  no  consistent  answer  is  given  to  us.    And  let  it  be  sap- 
posed  that  any  answer  whatsoever  were  given  us — as  that  fifty 
or  five  hundred  entirely  agreeing  instances  would  be  sufficient 
to  establish  a  law — then  we  must  ask,  What  is  there  d^trtti 
in  the  last  crowning  instance,  say  the  five-hundredth,  whicb 
makes  it  conclusive  of  a  law,  when  the  four  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  were  not?     The  argument  was  begun  on  tie 
assumption  that  they  were  to  be  all  agreeing  instances;  fo 
the  disagreeing  instances  would  rather  cross  and  contradict  tbr 
induction  than  strengthen  it     And  yet  this  five-hundredth 
must  have  something  in  it  different  from  the  four  hundred  and 
ninety-ninth,  for  that  is  conclusive  where  this  was  not   Tf' 
this  difficulty  also  we  get  no  consistent  answer. 

In  truth,  the  inquiry  has  proceeded  far  enough  among  tbe 
inductive  logicians,  to  prove  thus  much,  absolutely,  that  wis  ^ 
species  of  induction,  which  does  no  more  than  count  up  agic^  | 
ing  instances   of  sequence,  can   never  be  a  demonstrstaoii  | 
Bacon  calls  it  the  "  Inductio  per  enumerationem  svmfli^ 
His  verdict  against  its  validity  may  be  found  in  the  ^^ 
Organum,  L  i.,  Apothegm  105 :  "  Some  other  form  of  induction 
than  has  been  hitherto  in  use  must  be  excogitated  in  establisi^  j 
an  axiom"  (general  principle).     "And  this  is  necessary, oot 
only  for  discovering  and  proving  what  they  call  fir^  (^ 
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but  also  the  lesser  and  the  mediate  axioms ;  in  fine,  all  axioma 
For  an  induction  which  proceedeth  by  simple  enumeration  is 
a  puerile  a£fair,  and  gives  a  precarious  conclusion,  and  is  Uable 
to  peril  from  a  contradictory  instance;  and  oftentimes  it 
pronoimces  from  fewer  instances  than  is  meet,  and  only  from 
such  as  lie  readiest  at  hand."  So  Mill  (Book  m.  chap.  iiL 
sect  2) :  ''  To  an  inhabitant  of  Central  Africa,  fifty  years  ago, 
no  fact  probably  appeared  to  rest  on  more  uniform  experience 
than  this,  that  all  human  beings  are  black.  To  Europeans, 
not  many  yecurs  ago,  the  proposition.  All  swans  are  white, 
appeared  an  equally  unequivocal  instance  of  uniformity  in  the 
course  of  nature.  Further  experience  has  proved  to  both  that 
they  were  mistaken."  (See  also  chap.  xxL  voL  ii.  p.  101.) 
So  speak  all  the  thoughtful  writers.  The  invalidity  of  such 
induction  is  also  proved  by  familiar  examples.  Experience 
observes  the  invariable  death  of  our  fellow-men.  We  confi- 
dently expect  all  living  men,  including  ourselves,  will  die. 
Experience  has,  with  equal  certainty,  shown  us  night  always 
preceding  day  within  the  limits  of  twenty-four  hours ;  for  we 
live  between  the  arctic  circles.  But  no  man  dreams  that  night 
or  darkness  causes  the  day ;  and  if  he  concluded  that  the 
sequence  must  hold  as  he  has  seen  it,  he  would  be  refuted  by 
the  first  winter  within  the  arctic  circle.  Every  man  who  rises 
early  enough  hears  the  cock  crow  invariably  before  the  dawn ; 
no  man  infers  that  the  cock's  crowing  causes  dawn,  or  must 
necessarily  precede  it.  Babbage's  calcidating-machine  pre- 
sented a  curious  refutation  of  this  species  of  induction.  Its 
machinery  could  be  so  adjusted  by  the  maker  as  to  present  to 
the  eye  a  certain  series  of  numbers,  increasing  by  a  given  law, 
and  this  was  continued  through  instances  so  numerous  as  to 
weary  the  spectator.  Did  he  now  conclude  that  these  numerous 
agreeing  instances  revealed  to  him  the  necessary  law  of  the 
machine  ?  He  was  speedily  refuted  by  seeing  it  change  the 
law  of  the  series  by  its  own  automatic  action. 

But  does  not  such  an  enumeration  of  agreeing  instances 
teach  anything  ?  We  reply  that  it  does  raise  a  probability  of 
a  law  which  may  be  found  to  regulate  the  future  rise  of  similar 
iustances.  The  more  numerous  the  agreeing  instances  summed 
up,  the  more  this  probability  will  usually  grow ;  and  when,  by 
our  own  observation  and  the  testimony  of  our  fellow-men,  the 
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agreeing  instances  become  exceedingly  numerous,  and  none  of 
a  contradictory  character  appear,  the  probability  may  mount 
towards  a  virtual  certainty.  The  ground  of  this  will  appear 
when  we  have  advanced  further  into  the  discussion.  It  must 
also  be  conceded  that  inferences  which  have  only  probabilitj, 
may  be  of  much  practical  value  in  common  life,  and  serve  a 
certain  purpose  even  in  the  proceedings  of  science.  Bishop 
Butler  has  taught  us  that^  to  a  great  extent,  probability  is  the 
guide  of  life.  Junctures  often  arise  when  it  is  not  only  man's 
wisdom,  but  his  clear  duty,  to  act  upon  only  probable  anticipa- 
tions of  results.  In  science,  also,  these  imperfect  indncti(»]s 
have  their  use,  which  is  this,  to  guide  to  some  probable  hot 
only  provisional  hypothesis,  which  is  taken  only  as  a  guide  to 
experiments  that  are  made  for  the  conclusive  investigation  of 
nature.  What  we  observe,  then,  of  this  induction  by  mere 
enimieration  of  agreeing  instances  is,  that  it  is  not  useless ;  but 
it  can  never  give  demonstrated  truths.  But  science  requires* 
in  its  final  results,  complete  demonstration. 

Not  a  few  logicians,  among  whom  Hamilton  is  to  be 
numbered,  in  view  of  this  imperfection  in  the  mere  induction 
from  the  many  to  all,  have  roundly  declared  that  induction  can 
never  give  more  than  probable  evidence  of  its  law& — (X^igric. 
Lecture  32,  end.)  He  asserts  that  it  is  impossible  for  it  to 
teach,  like  the  deductive  syllogism,  any  necessary  laws  of 
thought  or  of  nature!  Must  we  concede  this?  Is  the  pro- 
blem, the  gravity  of  which  was  indicated,  indeed  hopeless? 
Must  we  admit  that  all  the  sciences  of  induction,  and  all  the 
practical  rules  of  life,  which  are  virtually  also  inductive,  are 
for  ever  uncertain,  presenting  us  only  probabilities,  and  remain- 
ing but  plausible  hypotheses  which  await  the  probable  or 
possible  refutation  from  wider  investigations  ?  This  we  cannot 
believe.  We  claim  a  demonstrative  force  for  this  species  of 
evidence,  when  it  is  properly  constructed.  We  must  substan- 
tiate such  a  view,  or  else  candidly  surrender  the  proud  claim 
and  name  of  science  for  our  opinions  upon  all  the  natural 
phenomena  Beal  demonstration  cannot  be  grounded  in 
uncertainties,  however  much  they  be  multiplied.  They  can 
only  be  grounded,  as  Mill  has  most  truly  declared — however 
inconsistently  for  his  own  logic — in  necessary  truths.  More- 
over, the  common  sense  of  mankind  rejects  the  conclusion  that 
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all  its  inductions  are  only  probable.  Some  of  them  we  know 
to  be  certain,  and  experience  never  fails  to  Confirm  their 
certainly.  The  question^  then,  recurs,  which  is  the  great  pro- 
blem of  this  species  of  logic,  How  does  the  inference  seemingly 
made  from  the  some  or  the  many  to  the  all,  become  valid  for 

the  all  ?  R.  L.  DABNBY. 


Art.  "VT. — St.  Thomas  Aquinas:    or,  Scholastic  Philosophy  in 

Modem  Theology} 

A  SPECIAL  prominence  is  given  at  this  time  to  the  philo- 
-^^  sophy  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  by  two  recent  encyclicals 
of  the  Pope,  who  calls  the  priests  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church 
to  its  study,  and  recommends  its  use  in  the  interpretation  and 
defence  of  the  Boman  faith.  The  Pope  at  the  same  time 
exalts  Aquinas  as  the  patron  of  all  Catholic  academies, 
lyceums,  and  schools,  and  officially  stamps  his  philosophy  as 
the  philosophy  of  Catholicism. 

The  study  of  any  writer,  no  jnatter  how  worthless  his 
thoughts,  by  so  many  men,  no  matter  how  valueless  their 
investigations,  makes  him  an  object  of  great  importance  to  the 
public.  Especially  is  this  so  when  the  persons  thus  required 
to  study  him  have  large  interests  to  control  and  the  education 
of  many  youth  to  direct. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  with  the  dawning  of  that  light 
which  was  to  slowly  brighten  into  the  Beformation,  a  move- 
ment was  made  by  three  great  minds  to  reconcile  science  and 
religion :  Albertus  Magnus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Duns  Sco- 
tus ;  so  that  Thomas  Aquinas  stands  historically  in  the  centre 
of  a  grand  trio,  who,  more  than  anybody  since  St.  Augiistine 
and  before  Calvin,  moulded  theology.  This  reconciliation  was 
harder  then  than  in  our  day,  because  religion  at  that  time 
included  all  the  mediaeval  theology,  with  its  accretion  of  fabu- 
lous legends,  which  have  been  largely  eliminated  by  the 
Beformation.  It  was  also  easier  than  in  our  day,  inasmuch 
as  science  then  included  little  more  than  the  works  of  Aristotle 

^  From  the  New  Englander. 
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and  his  commentatoTS,  and  so  offered  less  with  which  religioii 
had  to  be  reconciled. 

Albertns  Magnus  commenced  this  work  of  reconciliation  b? 
systematising  the  whole  works  of  Anstotle,  accordiog  to  the 
Arabian  commentators,  with  a  view  to  accommodate  them  to 
the  essential  dogmas  of  religion.  Thomas  Aquinas,  coming 
after  him,  systematised  the  whole  of  Christian  theology  witii  a 
view  to  accommodate  it  to  Aristotle.  Dun  Scotus,  coming 
next,  made  the  application,  and,  in  the  spirit  of  Kant,  criticised 
both,  in  the  course  of  which  he  gave  up  all  Christian  doctiine 
as  incapable  of  rational  proof,  and  demanded  that  it  be  received 
on  authority,  which  authority  should  also  compel  obedience ; 
at  which  point  the  attempted  reconciliation  practically  ended, 
to  be  succeeded  by  the  subjection  of  science  until  the  Benais- 
sance  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  age  of  Aquinas  was  the  culminating  of  a  long  period  of 
reconciliation.    From  Aristotle  to  Bacon  there  was  a  compara- 
tive blank  in  philosophy.  The  thinkers,  few  and  feeble,  did  little 
else  than  try  to  harmonise  the  systems  of  a  livelier  age — ^the 
Oraeco-Boman  age.    Christianity,  which  had  in  this  time  sprung 
up  and  swept  over  the  Western  world,  was  the  chief  interest 
It  was  accepted  by  aU,  and  so  had  to  be  reconciled  with  what- 
ever was  held  by  any.    Though  imlike  any  of  the  previous 
systems,  it  yet  had  to  be  shown  in  unity  with  all  of  them.     It 
thus  had  to  be  reconciled  with  Judaism,  with  Paganisnoi,  and 
with  "Philosophy."    In  reconciling  it  with  Judaism  it  was 
attempted  to  harmonise  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  to 
explain  the  rejection  of  the  ceremonies  and  sacrifices,  as  well 
as  of  the  laws  of  Moses,  by  the  theory  of  their  fulfilment  in 
Christianity,  or  of  the  merging  and  superseding  of  the  provi- 
sional in  the  permanent    In  reconciling  it  with  Paganism 
there  was  a  compromise,  or  combination,  known  as  Catholicism, 
in  which  the  idolatry,  or  image- worship,  of  the  Pagans,  together 
with  their  divinities  and  ceremonies,  were  preserved  under 
other  names  and  associations.      In  reconciling  Christianity 
with  philosophy  there  was  a  combination,  first  with  Platonism, 
or  rather  Neo-Platonism,  in  a  mystic  theosophy  concerning  the 
Logos,  the  Trinity,  and  the  soul  in  relation  with  the  divine 
mind,  and  afterward,  on  the  superseding  of  Platonism  by 
Aristotelianism,  with  the  latter  in  a  logical  system  of  nature 
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and  its  supernatural  relations ;  at  which  point  the  great  trio  of 
which  I  have  spoken  appeared  on  the  scene. 

With  the  fall  of  Platonism,  which  dominated  the  earlier  part 
of  the  Christian  era,  theology  became  largely  eliminated  from 
science.  Beconciliation,  consisting  thenceforth  in  harmonising 
theology  with  Aristotle's  philosophy,  which  had  almost  nothing 
to  do  with  theology  (being  mostly  physics,  logic,  rhetoric, 
music,  and  the  like),  was  mainly  found  in  the  separation  of 
philosophy  and  religion.  By  allowing  each  a  particular  sphere, 
on  which  the  other  was  not  allowed  to  encroach,  a  reconcilia- 
tion became  more  easy,  or,  at  least,  conflicts  less  necessaiy. 

About  the  same  time  there  was  also  a  marked  tendency  to 
distinguish  between  the  known  and  the  unknown,  and  to  sepa- 
rate the  latter  from  science  to  be  received  on  authority.  This 
again  made  reconciliation  more  easy.  By  excluding  so  many 
topics  from  scientific  discussion,  and  ceasing  in  a  measure  to 
determine  the  indeterminable,  the  issues  on  which  conflicts 
could  arise  became  materially  reduced.  It  is  difficult  enough 
to  reconcile  the  known  ;  but  when  the  unknown  and  unknow- 
able had  also  to  be  reconciled  with  it,  it  was  hopelessly  per- 
plexing. Eeconcib'ation  from  this  time  forward  consisted 
mainly  in  showing  that  there  is  nothing  in  science  contradictory 
to  what  may  possibly  be  true  outside  of  our  knowledge,  namely, 
in  those  things  which  are  accepted  on  faith,  the  substantial 
proposition  of  which  reconciliation  is,  that  we  do  not  know 
that  there  is  anything  in  what  we  do  know  that  contradicts 
what  we  do  not  know. 

We  say,  accordingly,  that  the  age  of  St  Thomas  Aquinas 
was  an  age  of  culminating  reconciliations.  Men  reconciled 
God  with  himself  in  a  perfected  system  of  the  Trinity ;  they 
reconciled  God  with  man  in  the  Atonement ;  the  idea  with  the 
thing  in  Bealism ;  philosophy  and  religion  in  Scholasticism ; 
and  Church  and  State  in  the  Papacy. 

They  wrought  out,  through  great  struggles,  a  unity  in  things, 
as  a  result  of  all  this  reconciliation  ;  a  unity  of  nations  in  the 
Holy  Boman  Empire,  of  churches  in  the  Holy  Boman  Catholic 
Church,  of  science  in  the  Scholastic  Philosophy,  and  of  theology 
in  the  Bwnvma  Theologice,  which  was  the  crowning  work  of 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  the  capstone  of  the  whole  fabric  of 
reconciliation. 
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It  was  an  age  which  ended  a  long  period  of  commentating, 
as  preparatoiy  to  this — commentating  on  Scripture,  comment- 
ating on  Aristotle,  commentating  on  tradition  and  dogma.  It 
was  an  age  of  explaining  things,  or  of  getting  our  knowledge 
into  unity.  Aquinas  was  the  most  perfect  embodiment  of  this 
age  and  spirit,  and  his  work  stands  out  as  its  monument  to 
subsequent  times.  He  was  to  Catholicism  what  Justinian  was 
to  Soman  law,  Coke  or  Blackstone  to  Common  law,  and  Napo- 
leon to  French  law.  He  was  the  intellectual  Charlemagne  of 
the  middle  ages,  who  conquered  and  organised  in  one  intel- 
lectual empire  all  the  sciences.  He  was  the  spiritual  Hilde- 
brand,  who  subordinated  in  one  moral  system  all  our  thought; 
putting  therein,  heaven  over  earth,  church  over  state,  theology 
over  science,  duty  over  interest,  and  religion  over  secular  life. 

He  added  little  that  was  new  to  philosophy,  and  not  much 
to  theology.  He  mainly  collected  what  had  been  written 
before,  and  argued  for  or  against  well-known  propositions. 
Like  a  judge  he  summed  up,  expounded  and  decided,  but  did 
not  make  or  suggest  much  that  was  original  He  was  a  store- 
house in  whose  mind  was  gathered  and  arranged  in  system  aD 
existing  knowledge ;  and  he  discoursed  intelligently  about  it, 
giving  it  fixed  form  and  statement.  He  reconcUed,  however,  a 
past  religion  to  a  past  science.  He  did  not  do  much  that  will 
affect  the  present  age  or  its  problems. 

The  philosophy  of  St  Thomas  Aquinas  is  accordingly  essen- 
tially worthless  to-day.  No  scientific  man  gives  any  serious 
attention  to  his  distinctions,  or  can  arrive  at  any  discoveries  or 
formulations  of  truth  through  them;  while  the  speculative 
philosopher  has  passed  to  other  subjects  and  other  methods. 
St.  Thomas  is  hopelessly  out  of  date ;  and  all  the  galvanising 
from  that  powerful  central  battery,  the  Vatican,  will  hardly 
bring  him  to  life  in  this  centur}'. 

Progress  in  philosophy  consists  less,  perhaps,  in  solving  the 
questions  which  it  discusses  than  in  giving  them  up.  Few 
that  it  has  ever  raised  have  been  settled.  But  it  makes  notable 
progress  in  learning  that  they  are  trivial,  or  else  do  not  embrace 
what  we  want  to  know,  so  that  we  go  on  to  something  that  is 
more  really  valuable.  We  are  in  advance  of  the  ancients 
chiefly  in  confining  our  minds  to  more  substantial  and  deter- 
minable questions,  or  to  questions  affecting  more  nearly  our 
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practical  life  or  experimental  knowledge.  The  issues  raised 
or  discussed  by  St  Thomas  are  now  regarded  as  merely  curious, 
or  else  as  altogether  indeterminable. 

The  scholastic  philosophy,  which  was  at  once  the  subject  of 
Aquinas's  speculations  and  the  method  of  his  procedure,  which 
he  gathered  up  and  embodied  in  himself  as  its  great  representa- 
tive— its  chief  interpreter  and  perfecter— was  a  combination  of 
Christian  theology  and  Pagan  philosophy.     For  Pagan  philo- 
sophy, which  was  at  first  regarded  as  an  enemy  of  Christianity, 
came  gradually  to  be  used  for  the  explanation  and  defence  of 
Christianity ;  so  that  Christian  doctrine  came  to  be  expressed 
and  understood  in  its  terms,  and  it  came,  in  turn,  to  busy  itself 
chiefly  with  Christian  doctrine.     For  in  like  manner  as  Chris- 
tianity, which  was  at  first  hostile  to  the  Pagan  religion,  found 
it  advantageous  to  reconcile  itself  to  it  by  adopting  its  cere- 
monies and  divinities  under  new  names,'  so,  from  having  long 
fought  against  Pagan  philosophy,  it  found  it  profitable  to  adopt 
it,  or  incorporate  it,  like  other  interests,  into  its  system.    Scho- 
lasticism, the  product  of  this  attempt,  is  accordingly  the  then 
existing  philosophy  subsidised  to  the  use  of  Christian  theology, 
of  which  Thomism  is  the  incarnation ;  and  as  philosophy  came 
in  the  thirteenth  century  to  be  little  more  than  Aristotle,  Scho- 
lasticism, or  Thomism,  might  be  called  Aristotle  christianised. 
It  busied  itself  chiefly  with  theological  terms  and  problems,  or 
with  such  subjects  as  entered  as  factors  into  theology ;  as  sub- 
stance and  accidents,  ideas  and  forms,  universals  and  essences, 
body  and  spirit,  simple  and  compound,  material  and  immaterial, 
time,  eternity,  infinity,  perfection,  angels,  and  grace.    Aquinas, 
accordingly,  in  explaining  and  perfecting  scholasticism,  largely 
dealt  with  these  terms,  and  his  writings  are  made  up  of  their 
explanations  and  of  discussions  arising  in  connection  with 
them. 

Before  specialising  these,  let  us  glance  at  the  life  of  Aquinas. 
There  is  nothing  very  remarkable  in  this  except  what  is  not 
true.  Being  a  saint  as  well  as  a  philosopher,  he  had  to  be 
legended  and  miracled  into  the  calendar,  so  that  there  is  the 
usual  halo  of  devout  lies  about  him.  These,  however,  like 
Mark  Twain's  stories,  are  usually  big  enough  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  truth  by  modems.  They  were  invented 
mostly  in  the  following  century  when  he  was  canonised,  it 
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being  customary  to  wait  a  few  bandied  years  after  the  death 
of  a  man  before  declaring  him  a  saint,  as  it  ia  then  much  easier 
to  prove  miracles  on  him  than  during  his  lifetime. 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas  was  bom  of  noble  parents  near  Aquino, 
in  the  territory  of  Naples,  in  1225  or  1227.  He  was  educated 
in  the  convent  of  Monte  Casino  and  in  the  University  of  Naples, 
where  there  was  quite  a  contest  for  his  possession  by  the 
different  religious  orders  on  account  of  his  evident  geniua  He 
was  fairly  smuggled  into  the  church  and  Dominican  order, 
having  been  persuaded,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  parents, 
to  take  the  first  step.  The  monks,  fearing  the  influence  of  his 
mother,  who  opposed  his  intentions,  sent  him  secretly  to  Bome 
When  she  tracked  him  thither,  they  despatched  liim^  with  four 
companions,  into  France.  There  he  was  captured  by  soldiers 
sent  by  his  brothers,  and  conducted  back  to  his  father's  castle. 
It  is  related  that  while  in  this  castle  every  influence  was  used 
to  dissuade  him  from  his  religious  purpose.  Finally,  through 
the  aid  of  the  monks,  he  escaped  from  the  castle,  being  let 
down  out  of  a  window  at  night  and  taken  to  Naples.  The 
fight  was  contiaued  for  him  between  his  parents  and  the 
monks  until  the  Pope  interfered  and  compelled  his  parents  to 
give  him  up.  He  was  then  taken  to  Cologne  and  put  under 
the  instruction  of  Albertus  Magnus,  and  afterwards  went  with 
his  master  to  Paris.  He  subsequently  became  a  teacher  of 
philosophy  and  theology  at  Cologne,  Paris,  Rome,  and  else- 
where. He  refused  aU  ecclesiastical  honours,  and  spent  his 
whole  life  in  the  more  congenial  work  of  teaching  and  writing. 
He  died  in  1274  on  his  way  to  the  Council  of  Lyons,  where  all 
Christendom  was  expected  to  bow  to  him  as  the  greatest 
theologian  of  the  age,  and  where  he  was  to  attempt  the 
greatest  of  all  reconciliations,  that  between  the  Greek  and  the 
Koman  Church. 

His  youth  foreshadowed  the  man.  Being  dark,  silent,  and 
inapproachable  as  a  boy,  on  account  of  his  being  wrapped  in 
meditation,  he  was  called  **  the  dumb  ox  of  Sicily,"  on  hearing 
which  his  master  once  said,  "When  the  dumb  ox  gets  to 
bellowing,  he  will  shake  the  whole  world  with  his  noise.*  It 
is  related  that  as  a  boy  he  was  constantly  asking  his  in- 
structors, What  is  God  ?  and  we  find  that  as  a  man  he  con- 
sidered it  the  object  of  all  philosophy  to  answer  that  question, 
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the  science  of  God  being  another  name  for  the  Summa 
Theologice,  which  was  to  be  an  encyclopsddia  of  all  knowledge. 

According  to  his  monkish  biographers,  he  was  so  charitable 
that,  as  a  boy,  he  would  steal  to  give  to  the  'poor.  His  father 
once  caught  him  carrying  off  provisions  stealthily  taken  from 
the  larder ;  and,  when  asked  what  he  was  carrying  in  his 
cloak,  young  Thomas,  in  his  embarrassment,  let  fail  his  load, 
but  instead  of  bread  and  kitchen  stuff  a  shower  of  roses 
covered  the  ground  beneath  his  feet. 

This  stoiy  is  credited  by  his  latest  biographer,  Archbishop 
Yaughan,  who  also  defends  the  morality  of  his  theft,  on  the 
ground  that  what  is  sin  in  one  man  is  not  sin  in  another,  and 
intimates  that  the  saints  often  get  to  be  so  good  that  a  little 
stealing  does  not  hurt  them. 

He  was  liberal  above  his  contemporaries  and  Church,  being 
generally  in  advance  of  his  age;  although,  as  he  was  the 
embodiment  of  his  age,  as  well  as  of  his  Church,  and,  indeed,  of 
all  medisevalism,  he  was  not  much  in  advance,  being  in  advance 
only  as  a  leader,  and  not  as  a  reformer  or  revolutionist  In 
collecting  and  systematising  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  he 
lopped  off  many  which  he  could  not  harmonise,  and  con< 
demned  some  of  the  grosser  superstitions.  He  demanded  a 
high  place  for  reason,  and  insisted  that  there  was  nothing  in 
religion  which  it  contradicted.  He  encouraged  liberal  study, 
even  on  theological  questions,  and  enlarged  the  bounds  within 
which  men  might  exercise  their  private  judgment.  He  denied 
the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  would  to-day 
be  called  a  heretic.  He  hoped  that  even  the  lost  would  be 
restored,  and  it  is  said  that  he  once  prayed  all  night  for  the 
conversion  and  salvation  of  the  devil.  He  charitably  thought 
that  an  unbaptized  infant  might  be  saved  if  it  died  before  it 
was  bom.  He  tolerated  the  Jews  and  those  who  patronised 
them,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  already  so  badly  damned 
that  their  further  sins  of  living  and  trading  could  not  damn 
them  any  more.  But  he  thought  that  their  property  might  be 
justly  confiscated,  and  given  under  certain  circumstances  to  the 
Church. 

Some  of  his  opinions  were  curious  enough.  He  thought 
that  the  devil  produces  disease,  and  has  power  to  transport  men 
through  the  air ;  that  the  stars  are  moved  by  angels ;  that  hell 
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is  in  the  centre  of  the  earth ;  that  there  is  more  reason  for  idU- 
ing  heretics  than  for  killing  criminals ;  that  when  in  the  eadj 
Church  a  man  was  excommunicated,  the  devil  immediately 
began  worrying  him  in  the  body,  etc. 

Among  the  curious  questions  which  he  seriously  discussed 
with  great  learning  are  the  following :  Whether  an  angel  can 
pass  from  point  to  point  without  going  through  the  interne- 
diate  space ;  whether  the  damned  rejoice  in  the  punishment  of 
their  enemies  ;  whether  a  Crusader  who  is  returning  from  the 
Holy  Land  dies  a  better  death  than  one  who  is  going  thither; 
whether  an  angel  can  be  at  the  convexity  of  the  heavens; 
whether  a  person  could  be  naturally  or  miraculously  both  a 
virgin  and  a  father ;  whether  truth  be  stronger  than  wine,  a 
king,  or  a  woman ;  and  why  Christ  did  not  assume  the  female 
sex. 

His  Catholic  biographer,  Archbishop  Yaughan,  already 
mentioned,  makes  him  out  a  spiritualist.     He  says  (p.  935) : 

"  He  not  only  dwelt  in  the  unseen  world,  but  he  absolutely  conreisaf 
with  its  inhabitants  ;  so  that  what  was  hidden  from  the  gaze  of  ordimrj 
mortals  became  visible  to  him.  .  .  .  For  instance,  his  sister  who  had  died 
appeared  to  him  in  a  vision ;  said  she  was  in  purgatory^  and  implored  masses 
for  her  souL  .  .  .  Shortly  after  she  appeared  to  him  in  Rome,  and  said  sbe 
was  in  glory.  He  asked  after  Landulf  (his  brother) ;  she  said  he  w  io 
penal  fire." 

Again,  he  tells  us  that  the  spirit  of  Bomanus,  his  old  associate 
professor,  appeared  before  him,  and  discoursed  as  the  alleged 
spirits  talk  who  are  called  up  by  modem  mediums. 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas  often  went  oflf  into  trances,  and  migW 
himself  be  appropriately  called,  in  later  life,  a  spiritualistic 
medium.  "  So  habitual,"  says  this  biographer,  "  had  the 
ecstatic  life  become  to  him  that  at  last  he  could  scarcely  fi^ 
his  mind  in  contemplation  without  being  carried  avay  in 
rapture,  without  being  lifted  ofif  the  ground  entranced." 

Sometimes  the  devil  appeared  to  him,  often  in  horrible 
shapes.  Once  when  he  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  negio 
dressed  in  black,  Aquinas  rushed  at  him  with  his  fist,  as  Luther 
did  under  like  circumstances  with  the  ink-bottle,  typical,  per- 
haps, of  the  two  methods  of  warfare ;  for  the  Protestants  have 
ever  fought  the  devil  with  ink,  while  the  Catholics  have 
fought  him  with  force. 
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These  vagaries,  however,  were  not  characteristic  of  the  man, 
but  exceptional,  being  attributable  to  his  age  and  affiliations 
rather  than  to  his  individuality.  His  mind  was  naturally 
rational  and  discriminating,  and  his  writings  are  usually  fair 
and  logical  Taken  all  together,  he  was,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
mind  of  the  middle  ages,  an  epitome  of  six  centuries,  with 
their  intelligence  and,  in  less  degree,  their  superstition. 

He  was  encyclopaedic  in  the  versatility  of  his  genius  and  the 
universality  of  his  attainments,  as  well  as  in  the  exhaustive 
scope  of  lus  projected  work.  His  writings  fill  ordinarily  from 
seventeen  to  twenty  quarto  volumes.  There  are  so  many 
special  treatises  that  by  their  veiy  number  they  almost  become 
universal,  while  his  four  great  works  aspire,  each  in  its  sphere, 
to  be  exhaustive. 

EUs  smaller  treatises  contain  profound  and  subtle  discussions 
on  modes,  fallacies,  fate,  angels,  the  eternity  of  the  world,  the 
nature  of  matter,  and  many  other  subjects  of  philosophic  and 
theological  interest. 

His  four  great  works  are  his  Commentary  on  Aristotle, 
which  might  be  called,  from  his  standpoint,  a  Summa  Sdentice, 
or  Sum  of  all  Science ;  his  Commentary  on  the  Sentences  of 
Peter  Lombardus  (a  collection  of  Patristic  views),  which  is  a 
sort  of  theological  Coke  on  Littleton,  in  which  the  notes  are 
greater  than  the  text ;  his  Sumnia  contra  Gentiles,  a  rational 
demonstration  of  theology,  intended  for  the  heathen  and  unbe- 
lievers ;  and  his  Summa  TheologioB,  a  systematic  presentation  of 
all  revealed  doctrines,  or  sum-total  of  theology,  as  its  name 
implies. 

His  method  is  to  t&ke  a  proposition  or  text  or  word,  and  to 
expound  its  meaniog,  and  discuss  every  question  that  rises  in 
connection  with  it,  as  well  as  to  adduce  what  the  Fathers, 
Aristotle,  and  Scripture,  say  on  the  subject 

He  will,  accordingly,  often  argue  by  the  most  bizarre  jumb- 
ling of  physical,  metaphysical,  biblical,  patristic,  and  etymo- 
logical reasons ;  maintaining  a  proposition  about  an  ordinary 
question  of  morals  or  astronomy,  by  a  derivation  of  the  word, 
by  adducing  some  natural  law  or  experience,  by  quoting  frorii 
St  Augustine  or  Aristotle,  and  by  showing  that  if  it  were  not 
so  the  angels  could  not  perform  their  functions. 

He  is  usually  profound,  clear,  and  logically  consequent    He 
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states  fairly  and  strongly  the  opposite  views ;  so  much  so  that 
many  Catholics  have  objected  to  his  influence,  as  making  in- 
fidels by  raising  objections  which  he  cannot  answer. 

His  philosophy,  I  have  said,  was  the  scholastic.  He  adopted 
in  general  Aristotle's  logical  and  metaphysical  basis  of  philo- 
sophy; making  metaphysics  conversant  with  being  as  sucli 
and  its  modifications,  and  adopting  the  Aristotelian  doctrine 
of  concepts,  judgments,  syllogisms,  and  proofs.  He  was  a 
modified  realist,  asserting  the  universal  to  exist  in  the  mind  of 
God  as  his  ideas,  in  the  particular  things  as  their  underlying 
forms,  and  in  our  mind  as  abstractions  from  them;  but  he 
denied,  as  against  Plato,  the  existence  of  separate  ideas  or 
species.  He  maintained  that  there  are  no  innate  concepts^  bnt 
that  all  our  knowledge  comes  ultimately  fi*om  experience.  He 
argued  the  existence  of  God  from  causality  and  design,  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  from  its  immateriality,  and  its  imma- 
teriality from  its  thinking  the  universal.  He  thought  that  all 
the  soul  is  immaterial,  including  the  senses,  appetite,  and 
will,  and  that  it  is  all  immortal.  The  will,  he  claims,  always 
seeks  what  seems  good,  as  taught  by  Plato,  while  its  freedom 
consists  in  necessarily  following  our  desires,  without  external 
compulsion,  as  subsequently  taught  by  Jonathan  Edwarda 

He  claims  that  God  is  an  immaterial  form,  as  are  also  angels 
and  human  souls.  He  denied  against  Plato  the  pre<existence 
of  the  soul,  and  against  Averrhoes  a  common  soul  for  all  meiL 
The  world,  he  maintained,  was  created  from  nothing,  and  at 
that  point  time  began. 

In  ethics  he  adds  to  the  natural  virtues  of  the  ancients  the 
theological  virtues  of  faith,  hope,  and  love ;  which  latter  lead 
to  supernatural  happiness,  as  the  former  to  natural  happine^ 
while  both  lead  to  God,  who  is  the  end  of  life  as  well  as  the 
object  of  study. 

He  adhered,  in  general,  to  the  distinctions  and  methods  of 
the  scholajstic  philosophy,  and  applied  them  to  the  usual 
problems  of  theology.  And  when  to-day  the  Pope  exalts  him 
for  study  and  authority  in  his  Church,  it  is  a  movement  to  re- 
store scholasticism  as  a  basis  of  scientific  speculation,  especially 
in  connection  with  religion. 

Touching  the  adequacy  of  the  Scholastic  or  Thomist  philo- 
sophy and  its  distinctions  for  our  present  needs,  it  may  be 
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sufficient  to  remark  that  we  have  passed  beyond  the  subjects^ 
the  terms,  and  the  methods  of  that  system,  and  philosophy  is 
now  mainly  employed  in  an  altogether  different  field,  and  in  an 
altogether  different  manner. 

As  compared  with  the  more  critical  systems  of  £ant,  Hegel, 
Comte,  or  even  the  modern  experimental  scieiitists,  which 
analyse  the  very  ground  postulates  of  Scholasticism,  and  either 
explain  them  away  or  show  them  to  be  only  subjective  assump- 
tions, it  will  stand  no  chance  with  modern  thinkers.  It  must 
prevail,  if  at  all,  by  authority,  like  the  doctrine  of  Papal  In- 
fallibility or  the  Immaculate  Conception.  By  teaching  it  to 
youth  before  they  can  think,  and  disqualifying  them,  by  severe 
indoctrination,  from  thinking  afterwards,  it  can  be  made  their 
system ;  but  it  will  not  again  be  seriously  considered  by  the 
independent  thinker ;  and  any  defence  of  religion  or  interpre- 
tation of  nature  built  upon  it  will  be,  to  modern  minds,  with- 
out a  foundation. 

We  are  to-day  in  a  period  of  the  examination  of  the  ulti- 
mate elements  of  our  thought  and  subjects  of  thought ;  and  as, 
in  chemistry,  we  have  given  up  as  elements,  earth,  air,  fire,  and 
water,  and  are  considering  oxygen,  carbon,  mercury,  and  other 
more  simple  elements,  so  in  philosophy  we  have  given  up  as 
elements  form,  substance,  accidents,  time,  space,  and  quality, 
and  are  dealing  with  the  genesis,  conditions,  and  components 
of  these  as  thoughts,  and  with  the  question  of  the  possibility 
or  impossibility  of  our  knowing  them  as  objective  realities. 
We  have  reduced  ourselves  to  ignorance  on  the  very  terms  in 
which  the  Scholastics  did  their  thinking,  and  by  sweeping 
away  their  distinctions  we  cannot  seriously  consider  their 
questions. 

We  do  not  consider  to-day  whether  the  soul  is  material  or 
immaterial,  because  we  do  not  know  the  difference  between 
matter  and  immaterial  stuff,  as  we  once  thought  we  did.  We 
do  not  consider  whether  the  mind  is  simple  or  composed,  be- 
cause we  do  not  understand  what  simple  is,  or  what  composed 
is,  in  that  remote  and  refined  sense  as  applied  to  something 
beyond  our  tests.  We  do  not  consider  whether  space  is  finite 
or  infinite,  because  we  do  not  know,  since  Kant,  whether  there 
is  any  space  or  not.    We  do   not  consider  whether  time  is 
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eternal  or  not,  because  we  do  not  know  whether  there  is  m 
tima  We  do  not  consider  the  old  questions  of  the  forms  and 
modifications  of  substances,  because  we  do  not  know  wkt 
form,  or  modification,  or  substance  is.  We  do  not  consider 
what  is  absolutely  true,  or  right,  or  perfect,  because  we  do  not 
know  whether  there  is  any  absolute,  as  we  once  seemed  so  veil 
to  know.  These  questions,  with  the  resolving  and  sublimatiii^' 
of  their  factors,  have  passed  away  from  philosophy,  except  »s 
historic  curiosities,  and  their  primitive  simplicity  which  once 
divided  men  in  issues  interests  us  no  more. 

But  it  is  not  the  philosophy,  nor  yet  the  theology,  of  Aquinas 
that  peculiarly  distinguishes  him.  These  both  were  the  cur- 
rent systems  of  his  time.  It  is  his  reconciliation  of  the  two 
with  the  thoughts  engendered  by  their  clashing  in  his  gigantic 
mind  that  constitutes  his  great  work,  and  makes  him  a  repre- 
sentative man,  and  it  is  this  that  gives  significance  to  tlie 
Pope's  recent  recommendation.  For  when  this  sovereign  Pon- 
tiff holds  up  Aquinas  for  the  consideration  of  the  Church,  itL< 
his  method  for  the  reconciliation  of  science  and  religion  that 
is  prescribed. 

Aquinas  for  this  reconciliation  distinguished  clearly  betweec 
theology  and  science,  which  had  before  been  badly  jumbled 
He  set  off  several  subjects  as  distinctively  Christian,  as  the 
Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  the  fiesurrection.  Original  Sin,  and 
eternal  damnation ;  and  others  as  distinctively  scientific,  as 
forms,  substances,  causality,  and  concepts.  The  first,  or  pecu- 
liarly Christian  doctrines,  he  taught,  cannot  be  proved  bj 
reason,  and  we  should  not  attempt  it  They  are  to  be  received 
on  faith.  The  most  that  reason  can  do  is  to  show  that  tbej 
do  not  contradict  science,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  to  confirm  them 
by  analogies  or  other  assistant  proofs. 

He  next  taught  that  there  are  two  sources  of  knowledge  for 
these  two  kinds  of  truth,  namely.  Revelation  and  Season.  6t 
revelation  we  get  theology ;  by  reason  we  get  science  or  philo- 
sophy. By  revelation  and  reason  he  means,  however,  some- 
thing more  than  we  usually  do  by  these  terms.  Both  ^th 
him  are  traditional.  By  revelation  he  means  not  only  the 
Bible,  but  also  the  Church  Fathers  and  decrees  of  Councils. 
By  reason  he  means  not  only  the  faculty  we  call  by  that  name. 
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but  the  general  body  of  Pagan  and  Mohammedan  philosophy, 
and  particularly  Aristotle. 

By  putting  ourselves  in  connection  with  these  two  sources  of 
knowledge,  revelation,  and  reason,  we  get  religious  knowledge 
on  the  one  hand,  and  secular  knowledge  on  the  other.  God 
speaks  to  us  through  these  as  through  two  channels.  Both 
being  from  the  same  source,  God,  there  is  no  conflict  between 
them,  and  so  between  religion  and  science,  which  is  the  funda- 
mental axiom  of  Scholasticism.  For  the  reception  of  these 
two  kinds  of  knowledge  he  claims  we  have  two  distinct  facul- 
ties, the  supernatural  and  the  natural,  or  Faith  and  Beason, 
both  being  original,  and  each  relying  on  itself,  and  not  to  be 
proved  or  disproved  by  the  other. 

In  answer  to  the  question  how  we  know  that  what  we  get 
by  faith  is  true  (seeing  that  it  is  not  proven),  he  would  say 
that  we  are  inwardly  moved  by  God  to  accept  the  documents 
of  revelation  and  the  teachings  of  the  Church,  from  which,  being 
once  accepted,  it  can  easily  be  demonstrated. 

But  how  we  know  that  it  is  God  who  moves  us  to  this  ac- 
ceptance, and  not  our  training  or  prejudice,  he  does  not  explain. 
He  alleges  the/oo^  and  attributes  it  to  his  grace.  The  will,  he 
says,  makes  us  believe  it,  which,  in  the  realm  of  faith,  is 
supreme.  The  intellect  assents  to  the  articles  of  faith  in 
obedience  to  the  command  of  the  will,  and  not  because  forced 
to  do  so  by  proofs,  which  is  the  reason  of  the  merit  of  faith,  it 
being  voluntary. 

There  are,  however,  he  claims,  certain  inducements  or  aids 
to  faith  (prcgambula  or  prima  credibUia),  which  are  the  sub- 
ject of  demonstration,  as  the  existence  of  God,  miracles,  and 
the  benefits  of  Christianity.  These  make  faith  easier,  and, 
while  they  do  not  prove  it,  make  it  less  irrational. 

These  are  the  main  ideas  in  the  reconciliation  of  Beligion 
and  Science  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  Now  involved  in  these, 
as  their  principal  substance,  when  reduced  to  plain  language, 
are  the  following  principles : — 

First,  we  must  take  some  things  for  granted  without  proof ; 
secondly,  we  must  not  consider  some  things  when  there  is 
danger  that  we  will  doubt  them  ;  and,  thirdly,  if  we  find  any 
of  certain  things  untrue  we  must  not  admit  the  fact. 
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Here  we  have  the  three  greatest  of  all  intellectaal  vices, 
prejudice,  slavery,  and  dishonesty,  on  which,  more  than  on 
anything  else,  rests  the  responsibility  for  our  culpable  darkness 

We  are  to  come  with  predilection  to  our  investigation  of 
religion ;  we  are  not  to  investigate  at  all  where  we  are  likdy 
to  learn  anything  different ;  and  we  are  not  to  admit  our  con- 
clusion if  found  to  be  unfavourable.  Taking  for  granted  ▼hat 
we  want  to  know,  we  are  not  to  consider  what  discredits  it  or 
admit  anything  found  to  be  contrary  to  it  Starting  out  to 
find  the  truth,  we  are  to  take  up  something  without  looking  at 
it,  then  not  to  examine  it,  and,  if  we  ever  learn  our  error  after- 
wards, not  to  acknowledge  it  .  We  are  to  open  the  mind  nn- 
duly,  shut  it  undidy,  and  if  anything  not  wanted  gets  in,  tt* 
expel  it  unduly.  Starting  out  to  see,  we  are  to  look  with  our 
eyes  shut,  then  not  to  open  them,  and  if  by  chance  we  see  any- 
thing, not  to  acknowledge  it. 

Eeligion  is  thus,  according  to  Aquinas's  system,  never  actu- 
ally examined,  is  never  allowed  on  principle  to  be  examined 
and  its  acceptance  is  never  to  be  affected  by  examination  if  had. 

Let  us  examine  these  points  in  detail.  We  say  the  fiist 
principle  of  Aquinas  is  to  admit  some  things  without  evidence. 
He  accepts  the  dictum  of  St  Anselm,  Credo  ut  inteUiyam,  I 
believe  that  I  may  know.  That  is,  we  are  to  accept  some 
things  that  we  do  not  know  to  be  true,  and  then  to  deduce  the 
rest  of  our  knowledge  from  them,  or  base  our  intelligence  ob 
our  ignorance. 

The  following  are  the  matters  that  he  specially  asks  us  to 
thus  accept  without  evidence  :  first,  the  principle  of  revelation, 
or  the  fact  that  God  does  communicate  to  us  somethings: 
secondly,  the  particular  documents,  or  the  fact  that  the  Scrip- 
tures, decrees  of  Councils,  and  teachings  of  the  Church  are 
such  a  revelation ;  thirdly,  the  fact  that  we  have  a  special 
faculty  of  faith  to  receive  these  Divine  communications ;  and 
fourthly,  the  fact  that  our  inward  movings  or  inclinations  to 
accept  religion  are  influences  from  God. 

For  of  none  of  these  does  he  offer  any  proof,  except  to  sup- 
port them  upon  one  another.  He  admits  that  all  specially 
theological  doctrines  are  incapable  of  demonstration,  or  of 
being  proved  in  any  way  by  reason.     We  must,  he  says,  simply 
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admit  them.  His  method  of  defending  religion  is  to  believe  it, 
and  then  show  that  we  do  not  know  it  to  be  otherwise.  After 
believing  it  we  may,  indeed,  get  some  confirmatory,  proof  of  its 
truth,  but  only  by  using  our  faith  to  support  it.  The  process 
is  as  follows :  Believe  that  the  moon  is  made  of  green  cheese, 
and  then  show  that  all  science  cannot  prove  absolutely  that  it 
is  not. 

Duns  Scotus  following  this  principle  of  Aquinas,  and  reduc- 
ing it  to  its  absurdum,  claims  that  we  can  know  nothing  in 
religion,  not  even  the  existence  of  Ood^  but  that  we  must  take 
it  all  on  faith.  And  Scotus  is  logical  If  you  can  believe  a 
little  without  evidence,  you  can  believe  more,  or  all ;  you  do 
not  contravene  any  additional  principle  in  so  doing.  And 
Scotus,  accordingly,  rather  than  Aquinas,  is  followed  in  the 
Roman  Church,  particularly  by  the  Jesuits,  who  have  so  much 
to  defend  which  nobody  pretends  to  prove.  He  would  say, 
practically.  Follow  authority  without  proving  it :  Admit  what 
it  teaches  without  first  learning  whether  it  knows :  Open  your 
ears  more  than  your  eyes.  Accept  religion  without  inquiry, 
and  ask  no  questions  till  you  are  incapable  of  doubting. 

Aquinas  was  good  in  defending  theology  from  science,  but 
not  in  giving  theology  a  basis.  His  argument  would  be  good, 
if  a  good  case  were  first  made  out  for  theology.  But  he  allows 
for  no  such  case  in  his  system.  Theology  must  be  taken  for 
granted  to  give  it  a  basis  at  all  Eeligious  argument,  accord- 
ing to  him,  can  only  confirm  one  who,  by  already  believing, 
needs  no  confirmation. 

The  next  principle  involved  in  Aquinas's  system  of  religious 
defence  is  that  on  some  subjects  we  must  not  think.  They  are 
not  subjects  for  reason,  but  for  faith.  They  must  not  be  in- 
vestigated critically  or  scientifically,  but  admitted  devoutly. 

Among  the  matters  not  to  be  investigated,  according  to 
Aquinas,  are  creation,  the  sacraments,  purgatory,  and  eternal 
life,  in  fact  all  the  peculiar  Christian  doctrines ;  to  which,  for 
the  masses,  is  added  also  the  Bible,  and,  for  certain  classes, 
almost  everything.  Not  only  must  you  commence  by  taking 
these  for  granted,  but  you  must  not  turn  the  light  of  reason 
upon  them  at  all.  This,  he  says,  would  be  invading  the 
province  of  faith.     The   philosophical   faculties  of  Catholic 
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Universities  have  been  prohibited  from  touching  these  qnesr 
tions.     Geology,  Astronomy,  Biology  most  not  make  any  in-    | 
ferences  bearing  on  religion.     Theology  alone  has  this  light; 
and,  as  theology  admits  them  to  commence  with,  there  is 
virtually  no  investigation  at  alL 

St.  Thomas,  in  order  to  get  this  immunity  for  religion,  diiides 
off  our  ways  of  investigation,  and  lets  only  some  of  them  under- 
take theological  questions.  This  secures  religion  from  the 
criticism  of  the  rest  He  divides  off  the  sciences  in  like 
manner,  and  lets  only  some  of  them  undertake  theologies 
questions.  This  secures  religion  against  the  rest  And  in 
general  it  secures  religion  against  all  science  by  excludii^ 
those  sciences  which  alone  can  critically  deal  with  it.  And  in 
all  investigation  of  .religion  it  excludes  criticism,  and  ^^ 
allows  consideration  to  proceed. 

This  is  perhaps  the  worst  feature  of  his  system,  which  lays 
a  ban,  not  only  on  individual  thinking,  but  on  the  sciences,  not 
only  on  the  masses  but  on  the  thinkers,  circumscribing  alib 
the  departments  of  investigation  and  the  liberty  of  the  in- 
vestigator. 

The  other  evil  in  the  system  of  Aquinas  is  that  it  would 
prohibit  conclusions  of  a  certain  kind  however  well  estab- 
lished. Taking  some  things  for  granted,  men  are  told  that  they 
must  never  admit  anything  contrary  to  them.  As  if  it  were 
not  enough  to  make  men  shut  their  eyes  much  of  the  time, 
they  must  not  see  when  they  are  open.  The  doctrines  of  ^ 
Church,  no  matter  what  the  evidence  against  them,  must  not 
be  admitted  false.  We  must  stop  thinking  first,  and  close  np 
the  mind.  Those  things  which  have  been  admitted  without 
evidence  must  not  be  discredited  by  evidence. 

Come  to  your  work,  St  Thomas  would  say,  with  the  pre- 
supposition that  there  is  nothing  contradictory  between  science 
and  religion.  If  then  you  find  something  that  is  contradictoir, 
you  must  conclude,  either  that  it  is  not  science,  or  that  it  ^ 
not  religion,  or  that  it  is  not  a  contradiction.  And  you  prove 
it  in  this  way :  It  is  not  science,  because  it  contradicts  re- 
ligion ;  it  is  not  religion,  because  it  contradicts  science ;  it  '^ 
not  a  contradiction,  because  both  are  true. 

These  are  the  dangerous  vices  of  Aquinas's  system,  whose 
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resurrection  and  re-enthronement  in  religion  at  this  time  are  to 
be  specially  deprecated  in  the  interest  of  progress. 

St.  Thomas  legitimatised  prejudice,  and  gave  a  code  for  its 
defence.  He  organised  ignorance  into  system,  and  made  it  a 
satisfying  substitute  for  knowledge.  He  created  the  world  of 
theology  from  nothing,  and  provided,  by  excluding  the  light, 
against  its  return  to  that  element  He  negotiated  for  a  stand- 
still of  thought  on  the  height  of  the  culminated  scholastic 
philosophy,  and  effected,  by  separation,  a  truce  between  Science 
and  Eeligion.  By  withdrawing  from  contemplation  the  diffi- 
culties of  faith  he  provided  for  theology  a  retreat  where  it 
might  be  secure  from  the  world  of  thought.  He  cloistered 
religion;  that,  like  the  saints,  it  might  flourish  alone. 

In  conclusion  I  may  enumerate  as  among  the  advantages  of 
Aquinas's  system,  or  at  least  as  steps  in  the  direction  of  pro- 
gress, the  following:  1.  The  separation  of  the  known  and 
unknown,  which,  implying  as  it  did  a  recognition  of  hiiman 
ignorance,  was,  in  those  times  of  credulity,  almost  as  valuable 
as  their  knowledge ;  2.  The  separation  of  religion  and  science, 
with  the  conceding  of  a  wider  liberty  to  the  latter ;  3.  The 
separation  of  the  knowable  and  unknowable,which  anticipated 
Kant's  critique,  and  laid  a  basis  (however  invalid)  for  modem 
Agnosticism;  4.  The  separation  of  the  religious  from  the 
secular  in  government,  which,  though  but  a  distinction  in 
thought  with  Aquinas,  led  the  way  for  its  application  soon 
after  by  William  of  Occam  to  a  divorce  between  the  papacy 
and  the  empire )  5.  The  rejection  of  separately  existing  ideas, 
which  prepared  the  way  for  Nominalism  in  the  next  century ; 
and  6.  The  encouragement  given  to  induction  by  rejecting 
innate  ideas,  and  deriving  all  our  knowledge  from  experienca 

AUSTIN  biesbower: 
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Art.  VII. — CurremJt  Literature. 

•VrOTWITHSTANDING  the  disfavour  with  which  religion 
^  and  religious  questions  are  regarded  by  some,  it  must, 
we  imagine,  still  be  allowed  that  such  questions  are  interesting 
and  fruitful  to  the  majority  of  educated  readers,  as  well  as  to 
the  greater  majority  of  the  unlearned  and  unlettered  profanum 
vulgm.  In  proof  of  this  contention  we  have  only  to  point  to 
the  mass  of  recent  literature.  One  cannot  avoid  being  stmck 
by  the  variety  and  extent  of  quite  recent  religious  and 
theological  literature,  unless  indeed  one  wilfully  clos@ 
one's  eyes,  and  perversely  denies  a  fact  Whether  we  seek 
devotional,  polemical,  historical,  exegetical,  or  expository  works, 
we  have  no  need  to  go  far  in  our  search  ;  they  lie  beside  ns. 
And  if  any  one  might  object  that  it  is  true  there  are  many 
ancient  and  ponderous  tomes  indeed,  we  hasten  to  explain  that 
the  musty  volumes  of  our  great-grandfathers  are,  while  not  b; 
us  undervalued  or  disesteemed,  for  the  present  overlooked,  and 
we  refer  simply  to  the  fresh  productions  of  the  brain  and 
the  printing-press.  Surely  the  demand  somewhat  regulates 
and  commands  the  supply.  Though  in  some  instances,  and 
we  can  name  a  few,  an  author  or  a  publisher  may  take  » 
mistaken  step  in  furnishing  bookshelves  with  lumber,  why 
should  we  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  common  principle— the 
exception  proves  the  rule  ?  A  really  good  book  may  often  be  a 
desideratum,  and  an  epoch-making  volume  is  of  course  and  in 
terms  not  a  thing  of  every  day.  But  every  day  is  adding  to 
the  toils, — whether  to  the  sorrows  or  the  joys  of  a  reviewer,  is 
another  question.  To  some,  at  any  rate,  much  study  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  weariness  to  the  flesh  ;  they  seem  to  take,  if  not 
to  deep  and  thoughtful  study,  at  least  to  writing,  and,  not 
content  with  the  limited  play  of  their  own  fancy  and  feeling  of 
satisfaction  with  work  done  easily  or  painfully,  must  needs 
endeavour  to  gather  a  crowd  of  admirers  from  among  the  public 
to  swell  with  their  praises  the  feeling  of  admiration  and 
heighten  the  joys  of  imagination. 

Of  course  there  are  many  others  who  write  and  think  deeply, 
and  think  deeply  before,  not  after,  they  write  and  publish  • 
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who  look  at  their  own  prodactions  with  a  calm  and  critical  eye, 
and  send  them  forth  to  find  their  way  to  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  men  with  some  fear — the  fear  of  modesty,  yet  with  the 
confidence  which  springs  from  honest  and  faithful  work.  We 
find  many  such  specimens  of  true  research  and  thought  among 
the  large  number  of  volumes  lying  upon  our  table,  and  waiting, 
we  might  almost  say,  as  we  recollect  the  list  given  in  last 
number  of  this  Review,  demanding,  attention. 

Delaying  only  to  say  that  Scottish  authors  and  publishers  are 
well  represented,  and  hold  their  own  alongside  their  English 
rivals,  whether  we  regard  the  subjects,  the  number,  or  the  form 
of  the  volumes,  we  hasten  to  introduce  to  our  readers  a  goodly 
selection. 

The  editors  of  the  Pulpit  CommerUary  are  working  with  a 
wilL  We  have  before  us  Jeremiah,  voL  i.  (1).  We  have 
already  in  previous  numbers  of  this  Review  favourably  noticed 
the  good  work  alike  of  the  editors  and  their  contributors,  and 
we  might  do  no  more  here  than  just  intimate  a  new  volume. 
However,  we  may  add  that  the  name  of  the  Rev.  J.  K.  Cheyne, 
M.A.,  as  the  expositor,  guarantees  faithful  work,  which  does  not 
disappoint,  and  which  is  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  part  of 
the  contents  of  the  book.  The  Homiletics  will  be  useful,  by 
way  of  suggestiveness,  to  many,  while  the  Homilies,  by  various 
authors,  may  rather  tempt  the  indolent  preacher  or  student  to 
appropriate  more  than  he  can  vivify  with  his  own  vitality  in 
the  pulpit.  Truly,  now-a-days,  with  so  many  helps  and  such 
a  fulness  of  material,  a  man  may  merely  vegetate,  and  even 
luxuriate,  in  the  midst  of  this  rich  and  abundant  provision. 
We  do  not  envy  him,  nor  would  we  expect  that  any  preacher 
would  fail  for  himself  to  bring  forth  from  the  exercise  of  his 
mind  upon  the  truth  of  God  the  beaten  oil  of  the  Sanctuary, 
which  alone  gives  and  supports  the  light  of  life  in  the  soul  of 
man.  The  Introduction  is  excellent,  especially  that  part  of  it, 
which  is  the  greater,  which  refers  to  "the  life,  times,  and 
characteristics  of  Jeremiah."  To  all  who  wish  to  preach  to  the 
times,  in  these  times  of  worldliness  and  prevailing  idolatries  of 
various  forms,  we  commend  the  study  of  the  Book  of  the 

(1)  The  PulpU  Commentary.  Edited  by  Rev.  Canon  Spence  and  Rev. 
Joseph  S.  ExeU.     London:  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.,  1883. 
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Prophet  Jeremiah,  and  a  good  help  in  that  study  will  be  foond 
in  this  volume. 

The  Eocposiior  also  holds  bravely  on  its  way.  Vol  v.,  second 
series,  is  rich  and  varied  in  its  contents.  Perhaps  the  moet 
interesting  part  of  this  volume  (2)  is  the  extensive  contribution 
by  the  editor  on  Balaam  :  an  Exposition  and  a  Study.  The 
staff  of  contributors  is  catholic  in  its  composition  so  far  as  the 
Protestant  Churches  are  concerned,  and  doubtless  this  fact  will 
tend  to  the  interest  with  which  such  an  excellent  and  ^resh 
list  of  papers  will  be,  as  it  deserves  to  be,  received. 

The  Book  of  Psalms  has  a  justiascination  to  devout  minds. 
Even  the  greatest  statesmen  and  lawyers  have  exercised  their 
intellectual  powers  upon  attempts  to  supersede  our  present 
poetical  versions,  or  at  least  to  improve  upon  them.  A  very 
worthy  attempt  is  made  by  Dr.  W.  Digby  Seymour  in  a  graceful 
and  flowing  version  (3).  The  learned  author  professes  a  &ir 
knowledge  of  Hebrew,  and  believes  himself  capable  of  render- 
ing the  sense  of  the  original,  and  inasmuch  as  all  others  Have 
failed,  with  two  exceptions,  to  come  up  to  the  high  standard  of 
poetry  in  their  efforts  at  translation,  he  quite  heroically  under- 
takes the  difficult  task.  We  give  him  all  credit  for  his  veiy 
fair  work,  and  we  value  highly  the  fine  devotional  spirit  which 
impelled  and  characterised  the  effort,  but  we  can  hardly  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  we  have  even  yet  seen  a  perfect  Psalter. 
But  we  must  admit  that  all  in  all  this  beautiful  volume  takes 
a  very  high  place — far  above  the  average — among  the  crowd 
of  competitors. 

Under  an  assumed  name  another  contribution  is  made  to 
the  attempts  referred  to  above  of  what  we  may  call  restoring 
the  Psalms,  or  rather  the  Psalter,  to  the  original  form  and  use 
(4).      The  ostensible  reason  given  in  the  preface  for  the  issne 

(2)  The  Expositor.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Cox,  D.D.  Seoood 
Series,  vol.  v.     London :  Hodder  &  Stonghton,  1883. 

(3)  The  Hebrew  Ps(Utery  or  Book  of  Praises,  Q^^nn  1DD»  commonly  cafle^ 

....... 

the  Psalms  of  David,  a  new  metrical  translation.  By  William  Digby  Sey- 
mour, Q.C.,  LL.D.,  Recorder  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  London :  Longnuo^ 
Green,  &  Co.,  1882. 

(4)  The  Book  qf  Psalms  m  English  Blank  Verse,  using  the  Verbal  <»^ 
Linea  I  Arrangements  of  the  Original  By  Ben-Tehillim.  E^bur^^ :  Andx«* 
EUiot,  1883. 
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of  this  version  is  to  provide  material  really  suitable  for  chant- 
ing. The  author  makes  a  bold  venture.  Although  he  has  set 
before  him  the  original  Hebrevir  form  as  his  standard,  and  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  as  his  object,  he  confesses  that 
virhile  he  has  followed  the  former,  he  has  been  compelled  to 
make  many  alterations  in  the  translation.  Of  course  in  such 
a  case  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  competency  of  the  trans- 
lator, and  it  is  unfortunate  that  he  has  left  the  book  to  speak 
for  itself  without  the  authority  of  his  name.  In  many  in- 
stances, though  verbally  differing,  we  find  here  an  agreement 
in  sense  with  the  rendering  of  Perowne,  notably  in  the  16th 
and  34th  Psalms,  but  we  cannot  see  that  there  is  an  improve- 
ment upon  our  own  English  version.  If,  as  our  translator 
thinks,  the  chanting  of  the  Psalms  is  to  become  common  in 
Scotland,  and  if,  as  he  says,  it  is  ridiculous  to  chant  prose,  and 
the  difficulties  of  rhyme  are  insurmountable  to  a  faithful  trans- 
lation, we  imagine  he  is  within  his  judgment  in  giving  us  a 
version  in  blank  verse,  to  which  form  there  are  fewest  objec- 
tions, but  we  fear  he  will  fail  to  engage  many  to  the  belief 
that  he  has  discovered  a  satisfactory  mode  of  using  the 
Psalter.  In  many  instances,  while  he  is  faithful  to  blank 
verse,  he  is  not  equally  careful  of  grammatical  structure,  and 
leads  us  to  wonder  how  we  could  chant  Ps.  xiii.  1  : 

"  Till  when,  Jehovah,  wilt  foiget  me  quite  ? " 
or  Ps.  xxii.  1 : 

"  My  God,  my  God,  0  why  forsak'st  thou  me  ? 
Far  from  my  saving  help, 
The  matters  of  my  roar  ; " 

or  Ps.  Ixii  9  : 

'*  Ah !  vanity  are  sons  of  man  low-bom, 
Mere  lie  are  sons  high-bom : 
They  in  the  balanceb  to  go  aloft, 
They  shall  at  onoe  be  less  than  vanity  ;" 

or  lastly,  Ps.  xciL  10  : 

"  But  thou  It  raise  high  my  horn  like  the  bison's ; 
I  am  instinct  with  verdurous  oil.^ 

This  last  line  beats  all.     Its  equivalent  in  our  homely  Author- 
ised Version  is : 

"  I  shall  be  anointed  with  fresh  oU." 
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The  Old  Testament  Scriptares  are  always  interesting  to  tbe 
student  of  human  history,  and  we  are  always  pleased  to  notice 
any  endeavours  to  interest  the  young  therein.      Mr.  Cross  in 
his  Hints  (5)  has  done  good  service  in  this  respect     He  has 
done  work  similar  to  that  of  the  Misses  Bothschild  in  their 
History  and  Literature  of  the  Israelites,    But  while  they  have 
been  content  to  give  merely  a  summary,  truly  interesting,  of  the 
contents  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  Mr.  Cross  has  given 
an  analytical  synopsis  of  the  more  difficult  books,  and  has  entered 
somewhat  minutely  into  some  of  the  critical  questions  conced- 
ing the  dates  and  composition.     We  do  not  accept  his  view 
of  the  history  of  the  Exodus,  nor  can  we  receive  his  theories 
as  to  the  composition  of  Genesis.    We  find  ourselves  at  issue 
with  Mr.  Cross  at  many  points,  but  none   the   less  do  we 
acknowledge  the  interesting  character  of  the  volume  and  its 
helpfulness   in  many  directions  in  the  region    of    Biblical 
Science. 

Tt  may  be  well  to  place  alongside  the  foregoing  another 
volume  (6)  which  meets  many  of  the  nationalistic  arguments  of 
the  day  in  a  simple  fashion.  Mr.  Bedford,  in  his  Prophecy, 
exposes  the  false  critical  test  which  many  critics  employ  in 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  Prophecy,  and  expounds  its  trae 
nature  and  spirit.  He  contends  that  the  predictions  of  tk 
prophets  were  simply  messages  from  Jehovah,  and  therefore 
simply  a  part  of  the  prophetic  teaching  and  mission.  He  has 
grasped  the  only  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  whole  hisioTT 
of  the  Bible  in  his  adoption  of  the  proposition,  "  The  Messiah 
is  the  soul  of  Prophecy."  While  not  presuming,  as  so  many  of 
the  so-called  higher  critics  do,  to  say  what  God  wholly  intended 
by  the  announcements  of  prophecy,  he  is  careful  to  deny  that 
it  is  fair  to  first  postulate  what  all  true  prophecy  should  do. 
and  then,  because  the  prophecies  of  the  Bible  do  not  square 
with  their  human  estimate  and  standard,  to  affirm  that  tbes<? 
are  not  bona  fide  prophecies  at  alL  '*That  the  human  is  the 
measure  of  the  Divine  "  is  the  inverted  principle  which  domi- 
nates the  reasoning  and  decides  the  inference  of  many  rational- 

(5)  Introductory  Hints  to  Snglish  Headers  of  the  Old  TestamemL     By  tfac 
Rev.  John  A.  Cross,  M.A.     London :  Longmans,  Oreen,  &  Co.,  1SS2. 

(6)  Prophecy :  its  Nature  and  Evidence.       By  the  Hev.  R.  A.  Redfori 
M.A.,  LL.B.     London  :  The  Religious  Tract  Society. 
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istic  and  irreyerential  essayists  in  their  studies  of  prophecy. 
This  book  exposes  the  folly  of  such  a  line  of  study,  and,  unlike 
the  critics  on  the  other  side,  while  it  destroys  the  airy  fabric, 
constructs  a  more  substantial  and  satisfactory  resting-place  for 
faith  and  hope. 

Now  that  the  Revised  New  Testament  is  "  an  accomplished 
fact,"  naturally  we  look  and  long  for  the  promised  Revised  Old 
Testament.  Several  attempts  are  made  to  anticipate  the  latter, 
or  to  assist  the  constituted  Company  of  Bevisers  with  advice 
more  or  less  worthy  or  weak.  But  besides  this  craving  after 
honour  on  the  part  of  some  who  are  really,  or  who  only 
imagine  themselves  to  be,  competent  critics  and  translators,  we 
have  the  craving  of  the  consumers,  as  we  may  call  them, — the 
weary,  hungry,  longing  of  readers  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  the 
labours  of  the  Bevisers.  Professor  Boberts  of  St.  Andrews, 
in  Old  Testament  Revision  (7),  provides,  not  an  instalment, 
for  he  acknowledges  that  he  does  not  know  the  adopted 
readings  of  the  Company,  but  a  substitute,  in  the  form  of  a 
handy  and  useful  book,  detailing  some  corrections  of  the 
Authorised  English  Version.  Along  with  this,  which  may 
be  called  the  major  theme  of  the  volume,  there  are 
chapters  on  the  various  versions  of  the  Old  Testament  both 
before  and  after  Christ.  Dr.  Boberts  also  returns  to  his 
favourite  contention  as  to  the  language  in  which  our  Lord 
ordinarily  spoke.  In  our  Lord's  habitual  use  of  Greek  he  finds 
a  solution  to  many  New  Testament  problems.  But  notwith- 
standing all  the  probabilities  and  reasoning,  we  cannot  give  up 
the  strong  argument — "  The  common  people  heard  Him  gladly," 
— for  our  Lord's  use  of  the  Aramaic  ^a^ois  of  the  day.  We 
need  hardly,  in  passing,  add  that  this  volume  conveys  a  great 
deal  of  information  concerning  the  Old  Testament,  and  is  most 
deserving  of  a  very  wide  circulation- 
Similar  in  scope  and  arrangement  to  many  others  is  the 
volume  of  Dr.  Lumby's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  (8). 

(7)  Old  TegtarnerU  Bevision :  a  Handbook  for  English  Readers.  By  Alex- 
ander Roberts,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Humanity,  St.  Andrews,  and  Member  of 
New  Testament  Company  of  Revisers.  London :  Hodder  &  Stoughton, 
1883. 

(8)  A  Popular  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.  By  J.  Rawson  Lnmby, 
D.D.,  Norrisian  Professor  of  Divinity,  Cambridge.  London :  Hodder  & 
Stoughton,  1883. 
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It  is  an  additional  evidence  of  the  truth  of  an  introductory 
observation,  that  the  study  of  the  Word  of  God  is  not  yet  & 
thing  of  the  past  Here  we  have  presented  to  us  a  beantiftillj 
simple  and  well-arranged  introduction  to  the  New  Testament 
We  do  not  wonder  that  as  the  papers  originally  appeared  in 
the  Oentleman's  Magazine  they  were  highly  valued,  and 
suggested  the  wish,  on  the  part  of  admirers^  of  a  wider 
circulation  and  a  more  permanent  form.  We  most  heartilj 
second  the  hope  for  a  large  constituency  of  readers,  and  we 
believe  those  whom  we  may  induce  to  look  into  this  book  wX 
be  grateful  to  us  as  well  as  to  the  author. 

More  polemical  as  well  as  more  extensive  than  the  above  b 
the  work  on  T?ie  Bible,  by  Dr.  Robson  (9),  whose  standpoint 
is  the  point  of  contact  with  the  Saci'ed  Books  of  the  Hindus 
and  the  Mohammedans.  This  volume  will  well  repay  perosal, 
and  in  almost  every  part  is  suggestive.  The  first  three  chap- 
ters, though  arranged  as  L  ii.  iiL,  are  logically  constnicted 
in  the  plan  of  the  author,  iiL  ii.  L  In  this  way  he  is  led 
back  from  the  question  of  Inspiration  to  the  basis  of  Eevela- 
iion.  We  believe,  however,  the  top  of  the  pyramid  so  con- 
structed is  too  narrow,  and  that  although  the  natural  may  ^ 
wholly  present,  there  must  also  be  in  some  manner  conjoined 
with  it  the  supematuraL  Only  in  such  a  combination  can  we 
find  a  worthy  basis  of  religion.  For  if  the  ultimate  ground  of 
the  manifestation  of  God  be  humanity  pure  and  simply  witii 
nothing  of  the  Divine  in  it  or  about  it,  we  cannot  logicallj 
refuse  the  inference  that  to  humanity  belongs  any  worship 
which  the  highest  afiections  may  demand. 

We  mark  with  much  satisfaction  the  reverential  spirit  of 
the  inquiry,  and  acknowledge  the  high  value  Dr.  Bobson  places 
upon  Christianity  in  contrast  with  other  religions.  We  also 
mark  his  rejection  of  the  critical  theory  of  Professor  Eobert- 
son  Smith,  while  he  is  ready  to  admit  the  force  of  the  aigti* 
ments  by  Ewald  and  others  in  favour  of  the  later  origin  of 
the  books  of  the  Bible. 

The  one  difficulty  in  this  whole  series  of  questions  is— as^ 

(9)  The  Bible :  iia  RevekUion,  Inspiraiian,  cmd  Evidence.     By  tlie  6eV; 
John  Robson,  D.D.,  author  of  **Hmdaiflm  and  its  Relation  to  Ghnatianit^- 
London :  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  1S83. 
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admitted  by  all,  except,  perhaps,  those  who  on  one  side  have 
no  difficulties  and  no  perplexities,  and  those  on  the  other  who 
see  through  everything  with  the  clear  spectacles  of  their  own 
imaginations — ^to  give  or  frame  a  theory  of  inspiration  which 
will  at  once  account  for  the  facts  and  satisfy  the  questioning 
mind.  We  confess  that  within  the  whole  range  of  Siblical 
science  we  see  no  signs  of  the  discovery  of  such  a  definition, 
and,  in  fact,  know  of  no  such  theory. 

The  nearest  approach  Dr.  Bobson  makes  to  the  discovery  of 
such  a  definition  is  put  in  the  interrogative  form  at  p.  61: 
**  Had  Moses  a  power  of  knowing  the  will  of  God  which  other 
Israelites  had  not  ?  That  was  the  question  for  the  Israelites. 
Had  the  writers  of  the  Bible  a  power  of  knowing  the  will  and 
purpose  of  God  which  we  have  not  ?  That  is  the  practical 
question  for  us,  which  must  determine  the  authority  we  assign 
to  the  Bible,  and  to  the  Bevelation  which  it  contains. 
"  The  power  thus  called  in  question  is  Inspiration." 
Having  simply  stated  the  question,  he  then  proceeds  to 
"  first  of  all  consider  the  Eevelation  of  the  Bible  in  its  histori- 
cal and  written  form,  and  then  see  what  we  may  learn  from 
it  as  to  its  inspiration."  Having  thereupon  examined  the  con- 
tents of  Bevelation,  he  finds  these  have  no  mere  reference  to 
the  past ;  they  are  no  mere  records  of  the  dealings  of  God 
with  men;  no  mere  gatherings  of  historical  details.  The 
Bible  "  reveals  the  fulfilments  of  the  past  as  a  basis  for  present 
life,  in  view  of  an  inevitable  future."  Then  the  question 
recurs.  What  was  this  power  ?  And  the  answer  is  threefold  : 
(1.)  Insight  or  power  .of  apprehending  revelation;  (2.)  con- 
straint or  obligation  to  communicate  the  revelation ;  (3.) 
guidance,  or  inspiration  of  the  words.  It  is  not  our  part  to 
enter  into  the  details  of  the  exposition  and  illustration  of  this 
threefold  strand,  but  we  may  notice  how  Dr.  Bobson  satisfies 
himself  as  to  the  discrepancies  and  difficulties  that  arise  under 
the  third  head.  His  idea  of  the  guidance  of  Jehovah  is  that 
of  a  considerate,  compassionate,  and  modest  King,  who  is 
anxious  above  all  that  his  subjects  understand  and  obey  His 
will,  while  He  does  not  himself  personally  declare  it,  but 
allows  or  impels  another  to  do  so  for  Him — He  himself  all  the 
while  standing  by,  and  overlooking  all  slips,  alike  of  language 
and  of  fact,  which  do  not  interfere  with  the  end  in  view,  viz. 
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the  knowledge  of  His  will.  Uence  Dr.  Eobson  accounts  in  a 
human  way  for  all  the  defects,  and  even  contradictions,  we  find 
in  the  utterances  of  the  human  authors  of  the  Bibla  "  Any 
defects,  then,  which  we  may  find  to  exist  in  the  inspired  woids 
must  be  due,  not  to  any  invincible  imperfections  of  himuui 
language  and  human  nature,  but  to  His  permission,  as  noi 
being  inconsistent  with  His  purpose  in  inspiring  them."  We 
rather  suspect  there  is  evidence  here  that  even  Dr.  Bobsoahss 
neither  cleared  the  ground  nor  met  the  case. 

The  latter  part  of  the  book  (Part  iv.)  is  taken  up  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  three  common  classes  of  evidence, — prophecy, 
miracles,  and  the  self-evidencing  truth  of  the  Bible. 

We  would  again  testify  to  the  reverent  handling  of  this 
most  sacred  and  difficult  theme,  and  although  we  cannot  accept 
some  of  the  arguments  and  inferences,  we  are  at  one  in  strong 
desire  for  the  paramount  influence,  as  well  as  in  our  estimate, 
of  the  peerless  position  of  the  Bible.  We  wish  also  to  aid 
that  the  language  and  style  of  Dr.  Bobson  in  this  book  are 
simple,  clear,  and  beautiful 

The  Great  Memorial  Name  (10)  is  full  of  solid  reading.  It  i^ 
the  work  of  one  who  has  been  given  to  much  thought  upon  the 
great  central  truth  of  Eedemption.  Mr.  Grant  did  good  serrice 
in  his  former  apologetic  work.  The  Bible  Record  of  Oreaim 
true  for  every  Age,  and  his  character  as  a  sound  and  accom- 
plished Biblical  student  is  maintained  in  this  rich  and  river- 
like production.  The  grandeur  of  the  revelation  of  God  in 
Christ  is  exhibited,  and  the  fine  spirit  and  tone  of  the  writing 
make  one  almost  involuntarily  ejaculate  a  response  to  the 
burden  of  the  exposition.  We  very  cordially  commend  this 
volume  to  the  notice  of  all  who  in  the  contemplation  of  tk 
grace  and  wisdom  of  God  would  have  their  feelings  of  adoration 
and  gratitude  heightened  and  intensified. 

We  welcome  cordially  a  volume  of  Sermons  (1 1)  by  Dr.  F^ 
of  Strasburg.  There  are  twenty-six  very  excellent  practical 
discourses  in  this  volume. 

(10)  The  Great  Memorial  Name;  or,  the  Self'Revdatwn  c/  Jehawktatk 
Qod  of  Redemption,  By  P.  V^.  Grant.  London  :  Hodder  k  Stoughton. 
1883. 

(11)  Chrixt  the  Way,  and  other  Sermons,  By  Rev.  A.  Fttnt»  D.D.,  Strtf- 
buig,  Alsace.     London  :  &.  D.  Dickinson. 
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Tht  Household  Library  of  Exposition  (12),  inaugurated  by- 
Messrs.  Macniven  &  Wallace,  is  supplemented  by  the  three 
volumes  now  before  us — ^viz.  The  Oalilean  Oospel,  by  Alexander 
Balmain  Bruce,  D.D. ;  The  Larnb  of  Ood,  Expositions  in  the 
Writings  of  St.  John,  by  W.  Eobertson  NicoU,  M. A. ;  and  The 
LorcCs  Prayer^  by  Charles  Stanford,  D.D. 

In  the  good  and  sincere  work  of  Dr.  Bruce  we  have  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  rebellion  against  conservatism  in 
religion,  and  of  the  adoption  of  a  form  of  religious  radicalism, 
actually — shall  we  venture  to  say,  unrecognised  by  our  author  ? 
— changing  sidea  However  Professor  Bruce  may  protest  against 
that  conservatism,  which  goes  only  a  little  way  back  in  the 
history  of  opinion, — say  only  to  the  Westminster  Standards, — 
and  whatever  occasion  he  may  give  to  Pharisees  and  Scribes 
and  Sadducees  to  rejoice,  we  have  faith  enough  in  the  founda^ 
tion  upon  which  Dr.  Bruce  stands  in  his  expositions,  as  pre- 
sented here,  to  see  that  his  radicalism,  so  called,  and  so  greatly 
misunderstood  by  many  ecclesiastical  opponents,  is  really  the 
true  conservatism.  He  would  conserve  the  truth  which  is  in 
Jesus,  and  he  is  rather  careless  about  the  truth,  whether  partial 
or  perverted,  as  it  appears  in  the  opinions  and  discussions  of  the 
sects.  We  can  fancy  no  better  service  done  to  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  these  days  than  to  seek  with  heart  and  soul  its 
Christianisation,  when  so  many  are  content  to  seek  only  its 
ecclesiasticism.  Anything  that  brings  back  to  the  fountain- 
head  the  rationalising  mind  of  man  is  to  be  welcomed.  Pro- 
fessor Bruce  does  not  believe  that  Christianity  was  polluted  at 
or  near  its  source,  but  rather  far  down  the  stream ;  and  his 
great  aim  here  is  to  lead  man  back  to  the  fountainhead  to  drink 
of  the  pure  wells  of  truth.  The  principles  formulated  and 
enunciated  by  Jesus,  the  doctrines  taught  and  illustrated  in 
many  actions  of  the  Man  of  Nazareth,  are  here  relieved  of  the 
dust  and  cobwebs  of  the  Fathers  and  the  formularies,  and  are 
exhibited  in  their  original  light  and  beauty.  True,  Dr.  Bruce 
is  not  particularly  anxious  to  avoid  misunderstandings  or  to 
seek  favour  from  the  Scribes  and  other  traditionalists.  Perhaps 
he  sometimes  rudely  shocks  them  with  his  plain  speaking, 
rather  than  disenchants  and  wins  them  over  to  his  way  of 
thinking  and  looking  at  the  lessons  from  the  words  and  actions 

(12)  HousehM  Library  qfExpoaUion,    Edinburgh  :  Macniven  &  Wallace. 
VOL.  xxxn. — NO.  CXXV.  2  P 
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of  Jesus.  But  was  not  his  Master  usually  in  the  same  relation 
to  His  audience,  and  who  will  venture  to  affirm  that  He  should 
have  been  more  conciliatory  ?  Half  the  battle,  and  not  seldom 
the  better  half  of  the  battle,  is  with  those  who  magnify  dodiine 
while  they  minimise  the  value  of  the  life  which,  it  may  be, 
refuses  to  express  itself  in  the  stereotyped  forms  which  are  the 
holdfastsof  alifeless  religion — a  religion  at  best  often  quite  selfisk 
and  at  least  seldom  outgoing  in  evangelistic  efforts.  This  book 
of  Professor  Bruce  we  hail  therefore  as  a  real  help  towards  the 
introduction  of  new  life  into  religious  minds,  and  although  we 
might  take  exception  to  some  of  his  views,  yet  we  believe  he  is 
more  orthodox  at  heart  than  either  he  or  his  opponents  would 
admit  Let  this  volume  circulate  among  the  households  of  the 
land,  let  it  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  turning  away 
from  the  lifeless  and  dry  discourses  of  such  as  are  trying  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  nineteenth  century  with  only  the  provision  and 
the  manner  of  service  of  the  sixteenth  or  the  eighteenth,  and 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  hope  and  believe  that  both  alike  will  say, 
"  Here  is  a  preacher  indeed :  this  is  what  we  want  to  hear  and 
to  read,  and  if  all  preachers  so  spoke  to  our  necessities,  and 
so  expounded  the  words  and  illustrated  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ, 
we  would  crowd  the  churches  and  seek  a  place  among  the 
religious.  For  then  we  would  see  the  Christ  of  God  in  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  and  find  in  Hun  a  Brother  and  a  Saviour." 

In  The  Lamb  of  Ood,  Mr.  NicoU  of  Kelso  has  given  us  a  book 
which  will  stand  frequent  reading,  and  upon  the  production  of 
which  he  has  spent  much  toU.  The  volume  presents  the  Lamb 
of  God  in  the  various  aspects  of  His  character  and  work  and 
relations  which  are  met  with  in  the  writings  of  the  apostle 
John.  We  miss,  however,  from  the  printed  page  the  winning 
manner  of  the  preacher,  and  as  we  believe  half  of  Mr  NicoU's 
fame  and  power  depends  upon  the  sort  of  antique  grace  with 
which,  though  apparently  a  youth,  he  utters  his  discooises, 
we  hardly  think  this  volume  will  give  a  stranger  a  fair,  and 
certainly  nothing  like  a  perfect,  idea  of  his  all-round  capability* 

Dr.  Stanford's  volume  on  The  LorcFs  Prayer  is  another 
instalment  of  the  Household  Library  of  EasposUion,  We  need 
only  say  that  here  we  have  one  more  proof  of  the  perennial  fresh- 
ness and  fruitfulness  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  The  Prajer 
that  teaches  to  pray  has  had  many  expounders.    Keeping  i^ 
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full  view  Maurice  and  Dr.  Marcus  Dods,  who  have  given  to  the 
public  excellent  expositions  of  this  sublime  prayer,  we  regard 
Dr.  Stanford's  work  as  second  to  none  in  regard  to  compactness 
of  thought  and  motives,  and  rich,  illustrative,  and  powerful 
style.  This  book  ought  to  win  its  way  into  many  homes ;  we 
highly  recommend  it,  and  are  confident  that  those  who  take 
our  advice  will  often  thank  us  for  it. 

Messrs.  Clark's  Handhodksfor  Bible  Classes  are  multiplying. 
The  two  we  mention  below  (13)  are  not  the  least  worthy.  Some 
who  read  the  advertisement  of  the  publishers  of  Principal 
Brown's  book  on  Bomans  might  be  precluded  from  looking  into 
the  book  by  the  idea  that  this  was  but  a  reprint  of  his  former 
work  on  the  same  Epistle.  This  idea  is  a  mistake.  We  have 
here  a  new  book  from  the  scholarly  and  able  pen  of  the 
learned  Principal  The  older  commentary  was  and  is  highly 
prized,  and  we  are  sure  that  the  more  recent  will  meet  with 
even  greater  favour. 

Mr.  Macpherson  has  already  established  his  reputation  as  an 
-ecclesiastical  writer  by  his  former  handbook  on  the  Confession 
of  Faith.  In  this  little  volume  on  Presbyterianism,  the  same 
grasp,  range,  and  lucidity  are  apparent.  All  who  wish  a  full 
and  clear  and  fair  statement  of  this  form  of  church-government 
will  find  here  what  they  want,  while  for  the  drill  of  class- work 
it  is  admirably  suited. 

Very  much  is  being  done  to  set  before  yoimg  aspirants  to 
the  ministry  the  nature  of  the  work  that  lies  before  them  and 
of  consequence  the  qualifications  that  are  necessary  to  carry 
on  that  work  with  success.  Lectures  have  been  delivered 
frequently  of  late  years  within  the  Universities  of  Scotland  to 
the  theological  students  of  the  Established  Church,  by  clergy- 
men appointed  to  that  duty  by  the  General  Assembly.  These 
lectures  are  being  published  by  Messrs.  Blackwood  &  Sons, 
and  we  would  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  the  volumes, 
as  they  come  from  the  publishers,  are  beautifully  printed  and 
altogether  got  up  in  excellent  fashion.  But  we  cannot  always 
extend  the  compliment  to  the  contents  of  the  books.  It  is  a 
fair  question  whether  the  end  of  the  lectures  is  not  served  in 

(13)  JtomanSf  byBev.  Principal  David  Brown,  Aberdeen;  Presbyterianism, 
by  Rev.  John  Macpherson,  M.A.,  Findhom. 
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the  oral  delivery.  If,  however,  the  students  who  hear  thau 
have  the  series  presented  to  them  in  print,  it  will  at  any  rate 
keep  the  kindly  manner  of  the  lecturer  in  mind,  and  may  often 
famish  the  mind  through  the  eye,  if  at  some  distance,  with 
a  reminder  of  some  of  the  wise  and  weighty  counsels  so 
paternally  and  in  good  faith  o£fered,  as  well  as  provided,  by 
the  Assembly.  In  this  light  we  think  the  publication  of  all 
the  lectures  may  be  justifiable,  though  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  there  are  standard  works  on  the  duties  of  the  Pastor 
already  in  existence,  and  which  can  hardly  be  excelled.  In 
the  book  now  before  us  (14)  there  is  a  well-arranged  division 
of  the  subject  in  hand,  a  good  deal  of  common  sense,  and  many 
practical  hints  as  to  the  attitude  a  young  minister  should 
maintain  towards  his  life-work  and  his  surroundings. 

The  third  volume  of  the  Clerical  Library  is  entitled  Fvipi 
Prayers  (16).  The  value  of  this  book  will  depend  upon  the 
standpoint  of  the  man  who  prays.  He  may  read  one  or  more 
of  those  ready-made  prayers  for  his  own  benefit,  or  he  may 
use  them  as  a  mere  form  in  the  pulpit,  but  we  fency  the  best 
help  to  public  prayer  in  the  congregation  is  to  know  the  needs 
of  the  people  and  one's  own  needs.  There  are  many,  we 
believe,  who  will  welcome  this  book  as  a  real  help,  and  it 
would  not  perhaps  become  us  to  say  anything  that  would  tend 
to  the  withholding  of  such  benefit 

Mr.  Dickinson  does  not  weary  in  his  specialty  of  reproducing 
in  this  coimtry  some  of  the  better  class  of  the  religious  books 
of  America.  He  has  just  issued  a  volume  of  Sermons  by  Dr 
Bichard  Newton  on  Covenant  Names  and  Privileges  (16).  The 
name  of  the  author  is  enough,  we  should  imagine,  in  this  case, 
to  command  a  large  circulation,  while  the  practical  discus- 
sion on  the  favourite  names  Jehovah-Jireh,   Jehovah-Nissi 

(14)  The  Lye-Educatum  and  Wider  Culture  of  the  Christian  Miniatij-  t'^ 
Sources,  Methods,  and  Aims,  Being  Lectures  dellTered  at  the  Umvenities  of 
Aberdeen,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  St.  Andrews,  by  James  Stuart  WilwuL 
M.A.,  Minister  of  New  Abbey.  WiUiam  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh 
and  London,  1SS2. 

(15)  Pulpit  Prayers,  by  Eminent  Preachers.  London :  Hodder  i 
Stoughton,  1883. 

(16)  Covenant  Names  and  Privileges,  By  Rev.  Bichard  Newton,  D.D-. 
author  of  «  The  King's  Highway,*'  etc.     London  :  B.  D.  Dickinson,  18S3. 
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eta  etc.,  are  certain  to  interest  young  and  old.  Christian 
privileges  are  here  illustrated  with  the  author's  usual  graphic 
power. 

A  marvellous  little  commentary  on  the  Gospd  of  St,  Mark  (17), 
at  the  marvellous  price  of  fourpence,  has  been  produced  by 
Professor  Lindsay.  Besides  expounding  the  whole  Gospel,  it 
is  illustrated  with  two  maps.  No  Bible-class  need  now  be 
without  a  text-book  on  this  subject,  and  all  who  take  up  this 
one  will  acknowledge  the  benefit  to  themselves  as  well  as  the 
striking  ability  of  the  author.  We  will  long  for  the  larger 
text-book  on  the  same  Gospel  promised  by  the  Professor. 

Surely  it  is  true  the  busiest  man  has  the  most  leisure.  No 
preacher  of  the  present  day  pretends  to  rival  Mr.  Spurgeon  in 
good  works,  and  no  author  may  hope  to  outvie  him  in  the 
fertility  of  his  pen.  It  almost  looks  as  if  his  fingers  coilld  not 
be  idle,  and  when,  perforce,  he  is  compelled  to  yield  his  finger- 
tips to  the  rack,  he  takes  care  that  a  substitute  will  be  found 
elsewhera  He  too  can  say, "  My  tongue  is  the  pen  of  a  ready 
writer."  Even  when  he  retires  to  the  restoring  sunlight  and 
beauties  and  perfumes  of  ^entone,  he  will  not  idly  enjoy  the  rest 
of  change  of  scene ;  rather,  he  actively  enjoys  it,  and,  with  willing 
glad  mind  and  brain,  finds  his  rest  and  delight  in  ministeiing 
to  the  pleasures  and  good  of  others.  Witness  his  recent  volume 
o(  Ulustratians  (18).  In  this  most  interesting  compilation  of 
beautiful  flowers  from  Dr.  Manton,  and  the  suggested  medita- 
tions thereupon  by  himself,  Mr.  Spurgeon  is  always  fortunate 
and  fruitful.  Many  preachers  and  private  persons  will  delight 
to  walk  in  his  company  through  this  garden,  which  is  so  select 
and  well-arranged  and  fragrant. 

If  Mr.  Spurgeon  always  takes  us  out  into  the  open  air,  and 
gladdens  us  with  the  freshness  of  nature,  Dr.  Macduif  throws 
us  back  into  the  region  of  sorrow  in  his  Early  Ordves  (19). 

(17)  T?ie  Oospel  of  St,  Mark,  By  T.  M.  Lindsay,  D.D.  Glasgow: 
Blackie  ftSon. 

(18)  lUushrUions  and  MedUations;  or.  Flowers  from  a  Puritan's  Oarden, 
Distilled  and  Dispensed  by  C.  H.  Spurgeon.  London  :  Passmore  &,  Alabaster, 
1883. 

(19)  Sarly  Graves,  a  Book  for  the  Bereaved,  By  J.  R.  Macduff,  D.D. 
London  :  James  Nisbet  &  Co.,  1883. 
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This  artistic  volume  is  very  creditable  to  the  Messrs.  Nisbel, 
and  its  very  beauty  will  help  to  dispel  the  gloom  whidi 
naturally  envelops  the  sorrowful  heart.  If  the  fertile  author 
carries  us  down  into  the  depths,  he  does  not  leave  us  there,  but, 
with  much  consideration  and  thoughtful  love,  seeks  to  light  up 
the  eyes  and  the  heart  to  regions  of  hope  and  joy. 

We  welcome  the  refreshment  and  the  shade  of  yfdh  of 
W(Uer  (20).  Mrs.  Simpson,  a  name-granddaughter  of  Mrs. 
Stewart  Sandeman  of  Springland  and  Bonskeid,  has  inherited 
much  of  the  latter's  love  of  nature  and  grace  combined.  Fl* 
of  Water  is  a  prose  poem,  or  rather,  every  chapter  is  a  poeiu. 
The  elliptical  style  tells  of  the  rich  spirituality  and  capacity  of 
the  gifted  authoresa 

Eev.  Jackson  Wray  has  in  a  little  volume  given  excellent 
practical  thoughts  on  the  Parable  of  the  Vine  (21).  Mr.  Wray 
is  a  lucid,  interesting,  and  suggestive  writer. 

The  Christian  Visitor's  Handbook,  by  Eev.  Charles  Neil, 
M.A.,  Poplar  (22),  is  a  useful  book  for  district- visiting  as  con- 
ducted by  the  Church  of  England.  Holy  Footprints,  by  the 
Eev.  Frederick  Whitfield,  M.A.,  Hastings  (23),  is  a  call  to 
decision  and  faithfulness  in  the  Christian  life.  Follow  tt* 
Leader,  and  otJier  Papers,  by  the  Eev.  George  Everard,  M.A-  (24), 
is  another  useful  volume.  Mr.  Everard's  recent  works  have 
met  with  much  deserved  favour,  and  we  trust  these  counsels 
on  the  Christian  life  may  be  willingly  circulated  and  takea 

We  hardly  know  what  to  make  of  T/ie  Knell  of  Time,  by  the 
author  of  "  Life  and  Truth  "  (24).  It  is  a  volume  of  poetical 
e£fusions,  mainly  on  Scripture  topics,  but  it  begins  before 
Genesis  and  goes  further  than  Eevelation.  We  fancy  it  is 
intended  to  be  a  drama  of  Time,  but  time  is  evidently  not  long 
enough  for  the  study. 

(20)  Weilfi  of  Water.     By  Margaret  Stewart  Simpson.     London :  Jf^^ 
Nisbet  &  Co.,  1883. 

(21)  ^  Xoble  Vine;  or,  Practical  Thoughts  on  our  LorcTs  laM  Parable.  By 
J.  Jackson  Wray.     London  :  James  Nisbet  &  Co.,  1882. 

(22)  Loudon  :  James  Nisbet  &  Co.,  1882.  • 

(23)  London  :  James  Nisbet  &  Co. 

(24)  London  :  James  Nisbet  &  Co. 
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Everything  we  hear  or  read,  of  Archbishop  Tait  only  in- 
creases our  admiration  of  the  man.  A  Sketch  of  his  Public 
Life  (25)  is  now  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  is  well  worthy 
of  the  study  of  young  and  old. 

The  Messrs.  Nelson  are  famed  all  the  world  over  for  the 
beauty  of  the  volumes  published  by  them.  We  have  in 
Stalker's  New  Song  (26)  an  excellent  specimen  of  their  solid 
work,  which  will  enhance  the  volume  to  the  young.  These  ser- 
mons are  bright  and  practical,  and  as  delivered  would  probably 
be  telling ;  however,  we  are  inclined  to  think  Mr.  Stalker  has 
made  a  fable  of  the  Parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins,  in  his  great  zeal 
to  endow  the  young  ladies  (!)  with  life  and  character.  Shall  we 
venture  in  this  paper  to  give  an  illustration  or  two  of  what 
we  affirm?  Take  one  of  the  wise  and  one  of  the  foolish. 
"  One  of  them  was  the  shyest  girl  in  the  whole  village.  When 
she  was  going  along  the  streets,  she  used  to  walk  swiftly  with 
her  eyes  on  the  groimd,  and  if  any  one  spoke  to  her  it  made 
her  blush  and  get  confused.  .  .  .  Her  name  was  Humility." 
Then  here  is  Vanity's  sister.  Envy  :  "  Her  sister  was  not  a 
good-looking  girl.  Her  face  was  thin  and  sallow,  and  her 
shoulders  were  high."  And  so  on  the  everyday  girls  are  pic- 
tured, and  the  good  and  bad  girls  of  the  period  are  supposed  to 
be  the  representatives  of  the  wise  and  foolish  virgins.  This 
sermon  is  most  entertainiug,  but  we  are  not  so  sure  of  its 
power  to  edify  or  even  educate  the  young.  The  boys  of  the 
period  would  also  enjoy  it.  It  would  not  be  fair,  however,  to  say 
that  all  the  sermons  are  of  this  character :  the  greater  number 
are  very  excellent  specimens  of  the  mode  most  likely  to  interest 
and  instruct  young  people.  The  danger  that  lies  near  all  such 
efforts  is  in  adopting  one  style  of  address  in  the  pulpit  to  the 
young  and  another  to  the  old.  The  difficulty  is  how  to  speak 
God's  message  that  old  and  young  alike  may  profit,  and  the 
solution  of  the  problem  lies  in  "  going  forth  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  flock,  and  feeding  the  kids  beside  the  shepherds' 
tents." 

(25)  Archibald  Campbell  TaU  :  a  Sketch  of  the  Public  Life  of  the  late  Arch^ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,    By  A.  C.  Bickley.     Londoo  :  Jameii  Kiabet  &  Co. 

(26)  The  New  Song,  and  other  Sermons  for  the  Children's  Home,  By  the 
Rev.  James  Stalker,  M.A.  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons,  Edinburgh,  Loudon, 
and  New  York. 
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From  the  Religious  Tract  Society  we  have  received  IVewt- 
Bay  Tracts  on  Subjects  of  Christian  Evidence,  Dodriw,  ad 
Miracle,  by  various  writers,  voL  L  The  Tract  Society  pur- 
pose to  issue  one  volume  half-yearly,  and  this  is  the  first  of 
the  series  containing  the  first  six  numbers.  The  writers  are 
Principal  Cairns,  who  contributes  three;  Prebendary  Row, 
two  ;  and  Professor  Blaikie,  one.  The  object  of  these  papas 
is  the  maintenance  and  defence  of  Christianity,  and  the  argu- 
ments adduced  are  well  put  and  seasonable  The  lectures  aie 
admirably  edited. 

From  the  same  Society  we  have  also  received  The  Lavs  ad 
Polity  of  the  Jews,  by  E.  W.  Edersheim, — a  very  concise  state- 
ment of  the  polity,  and  an  excellent  synopsis  and  exposition 
of  the  laws,  domestic  and  moral,  of  IsraeL 

A  beautiful  volume,  which  may  also  be  called  a  memorial 
volume,  likewise  published  by  this  Society,  is  Parables  of  th 
Spring :  or  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life,  by  Professor  Graussen  d 
Geneva.  A  brief  memoir  of  the  late  lamented  author  is  givai 
The  sweet  tone  of  the  book  is  sure  to  soothe  and  comfort 
mourners  and  strengthen  believers. 

The  war  in  Egypt  has  given  a  great  impetus  to  the  interest 
of  the  English-speaking  race  in  that  ancient  country.  Manj 
secular  volumes  have  seen  the  light  during  the  last  year  or  two. 
But  no  volume  which  overlooks  the  connection  of  Egypt  with 
Scriptural  history  can  survive  ephemeral  fame.  We  ha« 
before  us  now  a  very  fresh  and  interesting  record  of  a  visit  to 
Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Phoenicia,  by  a  Frenchman,  M.  Felix 
Bovet  (27).  The  style  is  charming,  and  the  record  of  obse^ 
vations  is  full  and  minute. 

The  present  age  is  not  wholly  engrossed  with  itself  ^^ 
have  many  evidences  of  this.  Nor  is  it  simply  utilitarian  in 
its  tendencies  or  in  its  actions.  The  past  is  loved  and  stadied 
for  its  own  sake.  Certainly  no  one  dreams  of  coining  this 
gold  dust  into  currency.  The  archaeological  world  is  greatly 
indebted    to   Dr.    Anderson  for    his   studies,  theories,  and 

(27)  Egypt,  PaUMine,  and  Phosnkia :  A  Vmt  to  Sacred  Lands.  By  F«Iij 
Buvet.  Translated  by  W.  H.  Lyttelton,  M.A.,  with  a  Biographical  SkeW» 
of  the  author  by  Prof.  F.  Godet,  D.D.    London:  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  1^ 
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researches  in  relation  t(^  Scotland  in  very  ancient  times.  In 
the  Bhind  Lectures  for  1881  (28)  we  have  a  sequel  to  his 
Scotland  in  Early  Christian  Times,  Perhaps  the  use  of  the 
word  "sequel"  may  be  misunderstood,  but  if  we  remember 
that  the  advance  is  not  into  the  future  but  into  the  past,  we 
will  agree  to  leave  behind  with  our  author  for  a  time  all  that 
is  Christian,  and  examine  the  remote  Pagan  life  of  Scotland 
He  maintains  that  "  the  whole  extent  of  the  Pagan  period  "  is 
''  resolvable  into  three  great  divisions,  characterised  as  the 
Ages  of  Iron,  of  Bronze,  and  of  Stone."  The  present  lectures 
do  not  overtake  the  whole  three  ages,  but  are  devoted  to  the 
investigation  of  the  remains  of  the  Iron  Age  only,  the  other 
two  being  left  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  succeeding  series  of 
lectures.  There  are  six  lectures  in  all: — 1.  Christian  and 
Pagan  Burial,  Viking  Burials;  2.  Northern  Burials  and  Hoards; 
3.  The  Celtic  Art  of  the  Pagan  Period;  4.  The  Architecture  of 
the  Brochs ;  5.  The  Brochs  and  their  Contents ;  6.  Lake- 
dwelUngs,  Hill-forts,  and  Earth-houses.  The  book  is  full  of 
illustrations  and  figures,  and  is  altogether  a  most  interesting 
study. 

We  would  also  notice  here  a  small  brochure  entitled 
Historical  Sketches  of  Scone  (29),  which  gives  in  a  small  compass 
the  history  of  the  Abbey,  Palace,  Coronation-Stone,  and  villages 
of  Scone.  The  book  does  credit  to  its  amateur  author  and 
to  the  local  publishers.  It  will  be  of  value  and  interest  to 
tourists  and  others. 

The  next  book  that  comes  to  hand  is  also  full  of  Scotland, 
but  it  is  written,  or,  we  should  say,  compUed  and  arranged  by 
an  Englishman.  The  Bev.  Paxton  Hood  has  long  been  known 
to  the  literary  world,  and  in  his  most  recent  work,  Scottish 
Chara^ieristics  (30),  he  gathers  up  many  of  the  jokes  and 
humorous  stories  that  are  scattered  here  and  there  in  Scottish 


(28)  Scotland  in  Pagan  Times — The  Iron  Age.  fiy  Joseph  Anderson,  LL.D., 
Keeper  of  the  National  Musenm  of  the  Antiquaries  of  Scotland.  Edin- 
burgh :  David  Douglas,  1883. 

(29)  Historieal  Sketches  of  Scone.  By  J.  D.  Urquhart  Perth :  John  Bruce. 
Edinburgh  :  Menzies  &  Co.,  1883. 

(30)  Scottish  Characteristics.  By  Paxton  Hood.  London:  Hodder  k 
Stoughton,  1883. 
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literature.  He  does  not  profess  to  have  searched  after  ong^ 
material.  As  a  consequence,  there  is  an  absence  of  freshness, 
but  there  is  still  the  old  flavour  which  is  always  welcome,  h 
one  or  two  instances,  however,  the  point  of  the  story  is  lost- 
at  least  to  a  Scot — probably  through  a  variation  in  the  reading 
or  rendering.  But  this  is  a  small  matter  in  the  presence  ci 
such  general  excellence.  Any  one  who  takes  up  this  book 
will  not  find  it  dull,  and  he  will  also  find  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  wisdom  in  oatmeal  philosophy,  and  both  wit  and 
humour  in  the  composition  of  a  Scotchman. 

Eastern  tales  have  always  had  a  fascination  for  many  who 
are  not  young.  The  Epic  of  Kings  (31)  is  an  attempt  by  a 
lady  to  popularise  the  tales  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  wo4 
of  the  Persian  poet  FirdusL  We  have  not  presented  to  us  a 
direct  translation,  but  a  well-executed  re-setting  from  tie 
French  translation  of  Mohl  of  the  interesting  and  characteristE 
stories  of  this  poet. 

A  memoir  of  Sir  Cluxrles  Reed,  by  his  son,  Charles  E.  B. 
Reed,  M.A.  (32)  is  not  merely  a  tribute  of  affection ;  it  is  liciJ 
in  details  of  his  active  work,  and,  among  other  labours,  his  efforts 
in  connection  with  the  London  Post-OflSce  and  School  Boaw, 
of  which  latter  he  was  Chairman.  Accordingly  there  are  manj 
guiding  hints  in  the  life  of  such  a  man,  and  these  appear  ib 
this  volume  luminously  set  forth. 

« 

Messrs.  Hodder  &  Stoughton  have  published  a  HisM  v 
the  Jews  in  Rome,  B.C.  160  to  A.D.  604,  by  Miss  E.  R  Hudson, 
which  was  written  with  the  hope  that  it  might  be  used  to 
family  reading.  While  not  in  the  least  imagining  that  tto 
volume  will  take  high  rank,  we  are  confident  it  will  be  iovM^ 
useful  and  interesting. 

The  same  publishers  have  sent  us  Moravian  Missions,  3W^ 
Lectures,  by  Augustus  C.  Thomson,  D.D.  These  lectures  vere 
delivered  at  the  Theological  Seminary,  Andover,  and  agai^  » 
Boston  University.     The  study  of  these  Missions  is  calculated 

(31)  The  Epic  of  Kings.  Stores  retold  from  Firduai,  by  Helen  Zrmiof^ 
with  two  Etchings  by  L.  Alma  Tadema,  R.A.,  and  a  Piefatoiy  Poem  ^1 
Edmund  W.  Gone.     London :  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  1883. 

(32)  London:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1883. 
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0  give  a  strong  impulse  to  the  missionary  spirit.  "  So  fully  is- 
he  duty  of  evangelising  the  heathen  lodged  in  their  inmost 
bought,  that  the  fact  of  any  one's  entering  personally  upon  that 
irork  never  creates  any  surprise;  it  falls  in  with  acknowledged 
bligation  and  general  expectation,  for  no  one  is  ever  urged  \x> 
mdertake  the  foreign  service,  nor  is  urgency  ever  required." 
Ve  would  hope  that  within  our  own  circle  the  able  article  on 
rioravian  Missions  which  appeared  in  our  last  number  awakened 
Qterest  afresh,  and  we  can  cordially  recommend  this  volume 
s  fitted  to  satisfy  that  interest  and  give  new  reasons  for  grati- 
ude  to  God  in  raising  up  such  an  apostolic  Church. 

One  of  the .  most  interesting  and  stimulating  books  on 
Missions  we  have  lately  seen  is  an  American  reprint,  or,  we 
hould  rather  say,  reproduction,  as  it  is  "printed  from  plates- 
»y  special  arrangement  with  the  American  'publishers."  The 
sife  ofAdoniram  Juds(m,D.D.  (33),  is  a  remarkably  clear  and 
irell-constructed  biography  of  this  noble  missionary,  whose 
pitaph  in  the  Boston  Baptist  meeting-house  contains  these 
irords :  "  Maldon,  His  birthplace.  The  Ocean,  His  sepulchre, 
'onverted  Burmans  and  the  Burman  Bible,  His  monimient. 
lis  Kecord  is  on  High."  One  of  the  gems  of  this  volume  ia 
he  letter  which  Dr.  Judson  sent  to  Mrs.  Boardman  on  the 
eath  of  her  husband.  It  will  be  found  at  p.  374.  Out  of  the 
.epths,  as  well  as  from  the  heights,  he  brings  support  and 
onsolation  to  the  bereaved  widow. 

If  in  the  case  of  books  on  Missions  the  demand  regulates 
he  supply,  we  would  congratulate  the  age  on  its  revival  of 
aissionary  spirit.  But  as  we  are  not  quite  sure  of  this,  and 
s  many  literary  flowers  are  bom  "  to  waste  their  fragrance  on 
he  "  dusty  shelves,  we  suspend  our  judgment  in  the  meantime. 
Ve  hope  for  the  best,  however,  and  in  the  case  of  Modem 
\Iissions  and  Culture  (34)  we  trust  the  discriminating  public 
rill  agree  with  us  in  homologating  the  opinion  of  the  translator, 

(33)  Adoniram  Judson,  D.D,:  his  L\ft  and  Labours.  By  his  Son,  £dward 
udson.     London:  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  18S3. 

(34)  Modem  Missions  and  Culture:  their  Mutual  Relations,  By  Gttstav 
Vameck,  Paator  at  Rothenacbirmbach,  near  EiBleben.  Translated  from  tbe 
it;rman  by  Thomas  Smith,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Evangelistic  Theology,  £din> 
>urgh.     Edinburgh :  James  Gemmel,  1883. 
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that  here  we  have  an  able  and  valuable  discussion  of  tih^qiies- 
tion  of  the  relation  of  Missions  to  culture.     Br.  Smith  in  lis 
preface  controverts  the  position  of  Dr.  Wameck,  and  viirii- 
cates  with  all  his  might  the  system  of  Dr.  Duff,  but  we  confes 
to  a  feeling  of  surprise  that  even  great  theologians  and  M 
students  should  fail  to  see  that  the  controversy  is  not  as  betvea 
cultured  and  evangelistic  methods,  as  such  and  iq  oppositioiL 
but  as  to  the  relation  of  the  one  to  the  other.    Does  not  tk 
Scriptural  method  seem  to  be   that  the  cultural  comes  d^ 
before — never    before,    but    always    after — ^the  evangelistic 
Teaching  and  preaching  go  together,  say  our  modem  apostli 
but  they  do  not  imagine  the  fallacy  that  lies  in  the  ^^ 
together.     While  they  go  together,  the  one  goes  before  fe 
other — does  it  not  ?  the  preaching  before  the  teaching— o^^* 
wise  do  we  not  build  without  a  foundation  ?  do  we  not  presis: 
something  only  to  the  blind  ?  do  we  not  try  to  feed  the  dead! 

There  are,  here  and  there,  in  the  quiet  parishes  of  ^^ 
many  eminent  scholars  who  are  for  the  most  part  conteni* 
with  their  lot.  They  have  chosen  the  service  of  the  Christss 
ministry,  and  they  work  among  the  people  with  devotednes 
and  self-deniaL  Among  these  is  the  excellent  Hebraist,  J^ 
Gemmel,  D.D.,  minister  of  the  Free  Church  of  Sootland  i 
Fairlie,  a  beautiful  watering-place  on  the  Firth  of  Clyda  1^ 
Gemmel  has  written  a  poem  on  the  AUmtToent  (35),  which,  i^"^ 
merely  in  well-constructed  lines,  expounds  the  doctrine,  b^i 
enforces  and  illustrates  it  by  examples  of  its  power  over  men^ 
hearts.  This  little  book  will  be  very  useful,  and  we  hesp 
for  it  a  large  circulation.  Indeed,  where  there  is  a  prejtifli^ 
against  the  formal  manuals  of  theology,  or  dogmatic  treatise^ 
on  this  cardinal  doctrine,  we  know  of  nothing  better  to  recom 
mend  than  this  rich  and  harmonious  poem. 

In  the  circumstances  of  the  present  dissatisfaction,  oiitl» 
part  of  some,  with  the  Standards  of  the  Church,  and  their  ids 
tion  to  the  admission  to  oflBce  within  the  Church,  we  cans^ 
have  too  much  light  thrown  upon  the  history  and  acts  of  ^ 
Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines.    The  Baird  Lecturer  in  Sco^* 

(35)  77t«  AifyMmttd:  a  Poem  m  Two  Parts,  By  John  Gefflfflci^^ 
Glasgow  :  Dunn  &  Wright,  1883. 
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land  for  1882  chose  this  subject,  as  he  was  somewhat  famUiar 
with  it  from  previous  study,  and  the  result  is  the  volume  noted 
below  (36).  Dr.  Mitchell  writes  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
Puritan  theology  and  the  Presbyterian  order,  while  catholic 
and  generous  in  his  tone. 

The  third  series  of  Lectures  delivered  in  St.  Giles'  Cathedral, 
Edinburgh  (37),  is  of  variable  value.  Knox,  Melville,  Buther- 
ford,Leighton,£rskine,  Bobertson  (Principal),  Irving,  Chalmers, 
[Robertson  (Dr.  James),  Swing,  Lee,  Macleod  : — of  all  these,  we 
would  especially  instance  two  or  three.  LeigJUon,  by  Principal 
Tulloch,  is  an  excellent  study,  and  might  almost  lead  one  to 
believe  that  many  of  Dr.  TuUoch's  own  opinions,  especially  in 
the  matter  of  Church  order,  have  been  moulded  after  the  cast 
of  Leighton.  Thomas  Clialmers,  by  Donald  Macleod,  D.D., 
editor  of  Oood  Words,  is  a  glowing  and  noble  tribute  to  the 
worth  and  power  and  prescience  of  that  great  man.  Dr. 
Macleod  does  not  lose  by  his  generous  reference  to  Chalmers 
as  the  leader  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exodus  of  1843.  The 
Churches  in  Scotland  would  be  nearer  each  other,  and  perhaps 
nearer  to  the  consummation  of  an  external,  as  well  as  a  real 
union,  were  all  the  clergy  to  write  of  others  who  differ  from 
them  as  the  Queen's  Chaplain  does.  The  only  other  we  would 
mark  for  special  reading  is  Norman  Macleod,  by  Professor 
Flint.  The  large  and  intense  heart  of  the  first  editor  of  Good 
Words  is  here  lovingly  exhibited,  and  his  many  works  follow 
with  due  appreciation.  Norman  Macleod,  if  any  man  ever  did, 
knew  how  to  open  the  purses  and  empty  the  pockets  in  behalf 
of  a  worthy  cause.  It  is  no  secret  that  the  evident  apathy 
and  poor  responses  given  to  his  earnest  pleading  in  behalf  of 
Indian  Missions  broke  his  heart,  and  sent  him  to  a  premature 
grave.  The  marvellous  sympathy  of  the  man,  and  its  power 
over  himself,  and  consequent  power  over  others,  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  simple  appeal  that  once  fell  from  his  lips  in 
Hope  Street  Church,  Glasgow,  when  he  concluded  a  most 

(36)  The  Westminster  AwcTnbly :  its  History  and  Standards.  Being  the 
Baird  Lecture  for  1882.  By  Alexander  F.  Mitchell,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Ecdesiastioal  History,  St.  Mary's  CoUege,  St  Andrews.  London :  James 
Nisbet  k  Co.,  1883. 

(37)  Scottish  Divines,  1505—1872.  Edinburgh  :  Macniven  &  Wallace, 
1883. 
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touching  statement  of  the  needs  of  destitute  Highlandeis  k 
that  city,  by  the  irresistible  and  passionate  enforcement,  "For 
Ood's  sake,  give !  *' 

Alongside  the  previous  lectures  there  runs  another  series 
from  a  rather  higher  though  parallel  line  (38).  Several  of  the 
studies  in  this  series  are  the  same  as  in  the  above,  but  the 
great  aim  in  this  volume  is  to  trace  the  history  of  evangelical 
principle  as  it  unfolds  itself  in  the  life  and  times  of  the  moc 
outstanding  divines  of  the  ages.  Here  we  have  papeis  oc 
Calvin,  Knox,  Henderson,  Butherfurd,  Leighton,  Baitei 
ZinzendorC  We  have  been  specially  delighted  with  & 
studies  of  Calvin  and  Butherfurd. 

It  is  not  often  we  take  up  a  memorial  volume,  written  by 
one  so  near  the  departed  as  to  be  within  the  central  circle  i. 
home,  which  possesses  the  raie  tact  and  discrimination  rr 
find  in  Mrs.  Main's  tribute  to  her  husband's  worth  (33'. 
Twenty-two  sermons  are  added  to  the  memoir  of  his  life. 

The  Dean  of  Westminster  has  published  the  three  lecture: 
delivered  in  Edinburgh  during  November  1882  (40)  on  recolk- 
tions  of  his  predecessor.  Many  of  those  who  heard  tb^ 
appreciative  lectures  will  be  glad  to  have  them  in  peimanec: 
form,  and  many  south  of  the  Tweed  will  enjoy  this  lovis: 
tribute  to  a  friend. 


Naiwral  Law  in  the  Spiritual   World.    By  Bev.   Henrt  DBD]aco5r. 
F.B.S.E.,  F.G.S.    London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  1883. 

One  of  the  principal  lessons  which  modem  science  hastaugii- 
us  is  the  lesson  of  continuity ;  that  a  law  of  continuity  ps'- 
vades  and  embraces  the  whole  physical  universe.  There  ai? 
no  gaps,  no  abrupt  transitions,  no  sudden  leaps  anywhere,  fc 

(38)  The  Evangelical  Succession,  A  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  ia  ^^ 
George's  Free  Church,  Edinburgh,  1882.83.  Second  Series.  Edinbuip: 
Macniven  &  Wallace,  1883. 

(39)  Memorials  <if  the  Life  and  Ministry  of  Thomas  Main^  DJ).  ^J^ 
Widow.     Edinburgh :  Macniven  &  Wallace,  1883. 

(40)  HecoUections  of  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  late  Dean  of  WetlaMlff,  B? 
George  GranvUle  Bradley,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Westminster.  London  ;Ja^ 
Murray,  1883. 
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our  own  world  we  find  that  the  forces  of  nature  are  all  inter- 
changeable in  quantify  and  quality.  The  forms  of  nature 
cannot  be  separated  from  each  other.  There  are  no  distinct 
lines  of  demarcation  between  the  three  kingdoms.  The  highest 
fixed  forms  of  certain  species  correspond  with  different  stages 
of  development  of  other  species  still  higher  in  the  scale  ;  and 
the  highest  of  all  mount  to  their  perfection  by  the  successive 
steps  of  a  ladder  of  transitionary  forms  that  constitute  distinct 
species  outside.  The  heart  and  brain  of  man  himself  pass 
through  the  successive  types  of  the  brain  and  heart  of  the  fish, 
the  reptile,  the  bird,  and  the  mammal,  before  they  assume  the 
sublime  character  of  the  human  organs.  In  geology  the  old 
ideas  of  convulsion  and  revolution  causing  sudden  and  startling 
effects  on  a  grand  scale  have  been  abandoned  in  favour  of 
uniformitarianism — of  a  theory  of  slow  gradual  development  of 
the  earth's  crust  by  forces  and  modes  of  operation  similar  to 
those  which  exist  at  present.  And  when  we  ascend  beyond 
our  own  earth  to  other  worlds  we  have  indubitable  evidence  of 
the  same  law  of  continuity.  Astronomical  science  is  showing 
to  us  more  and  more  every  day  that  the  substances  of  the  stars 
are  identical  with  those  of  our  own  globe.  That  wonderful 
iostrument  the  spectroscope  has  not  yet  discovered,  in  the 
remotest  stellar  ray  subjected  to  its  scrutiny,  a  single  new  or 
unknown  element.  This  law  of  continuity  is  the  grand  theme 
of  Mr.  Drummond's  book.  He  traces  this  law  from  the  physi- 
cal to  the  spiritual  world,  and  shows  that  as  the  Creator  has 
bound  together  in  a  bond  of  correlation  the  forms  and  forces  of 
the  visible  universe,  it  is  most  reasonable  to  conclude  that  a 
similar  correlation  extends  to  the  forces  and  principles  of  that 
part  of  God's  government  which,  though  not  seen,  is  revealed. 
He  gives  us  an  interesting  account  of  how  he  was  led  by  his 
practical  work  in  conducting  a  mission  station  to  apply  the 
lessons  of  science  to  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  and  thus 
establish  a  profound  harmony  between  them.  In  this  respect 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  he  acted  in  a  wiser  way  than  the 
great  Faraday,  who  dissociated  his  science  from  his  religion, 
and  did  not  allow  the  one  sphere  to  touch,  let  alone  coalesce 
with,  the  other.  Such  a  course,  on  the  part  of  Faraday,  was 
highly  commended  at  the  time  by  scientific  men.  But  though 
no  harm  was  done  in  his  case,  owing  to  the  depth  of  his  piety 
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and  the  simplicity  of  his  nature,  in  most  cases  both  depart- 
ments of  study  would  suffer  considerable  injuiy  by  sadi  a 
procedure.  For  one  thing,,  such  an  unnatural  divorce  voind 
foster  the  idea  that  there  is  a  duality  of  operation  in  the  uni- 
verse. Science,  apart  from  religion,  becomes  truncated,  and 
loses  its  crown  of  perfection ;  and  religion,  apart  from  science, 
is  like  a  rock  in  the  air,  an  island  in  space,  without  any  base, 
any  relation  to  its  surroundings.  Science  is  thus  apt  to  become 
material,  and  theology  is  apt  to  be  regarded  as  a  sepaiatt 
isolated  province  of  human  knowledge  and  experience,  as  i 
stereotyped,  unprogressive  study,  having  but  a  small  and  uniiQ- 
portant  share  in  the  interests  and  activities  of  the  times.  Mr 
Dnunmond  has  found  out  a  more  excellent  way,  and  in  tB 
book  of  his  particularly  has  done  much  to  give  theology  its 
proper  position  as  the  queen  of  the  sciences,  as  the  higbes 
generalisation,  connecting  all  the  truths  of  the  other  sdences 
with  the  revelation  of  Him  for  whom,  and  to  whom,  and  by 
whom  are  all  things. 

The  Eev.  Mr.  Pritchard  in  his  Hulsean  Lectures  upon  tie 
"  Analysis  in  the  Progress  of  Nature  and  Grace  "— delivered iE 
1867 — was  among  the  first  to  break  up  the  fallow  gronnd  f^ 
this  new  field  of  study.  Mr.  Drummond  has  dug  deeper  inU 
and  carried  the  same  method  of  research  over,  a  wider  area, 
and  the  conclusions  at  which  he  has  arrived  are  extremelT 
interesting  and  important.  The  wonderful  investigations  :f 
modem  science  have  been  made  by  him  subservient  as  iadirec: 
evidences  of  the  Christian  faitL  He  has  demonstrated  Ib 
the  most  admirable  manner  that  the  principles  of  Sereale^ 
Eeligion  are  based  upon  the  laws  of  the  natural  world,  and  Ike 
same  methods  of  operation  are  common  to  both.  The  latest  cod* 
elusions  of  science  are  made  in  his  hands  to  harmonise  in  tb 
most  striking  manner  with  the  earliest  truths  of  Seveladoi: 
The  guns  of  the  enemy  have  been  pointed  a;t  themselves;  aoil 
the  truth  of  the  Bible  is  made  more  solemn  and  convincing  1>J 
being  shown  to  be,  not  the  truth  of  a  book  merely,  bnt  tic 
truth  of  the  universe. 

Mr.  Drummond's  volume  is  exceedingly  valuable  from  sQ 
apologetic  point  of  view.  It  is  a  great  advance  upon  fon»^ 
works  of  Natural  Theology  of  the  Paley  school  One  of  its 
special  recommendations  is  the  intensely  practical  way  i^ 
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which  the  lessons  of  science  are  applied  to  the  conduct  of  life ; 
while  its  elucidation  of  general  principles  is  all  that  could  be 
desired.  The  introduction  gives  an  historical  account  of  the 
growth  of  the  idea  of  law,  and  its  gradual  extension  through- 
out every  department  of  knowledge — with  the  exception  of 
religion — shows  why  this  exception  was  made,  and  proves  the 
value  of  analogies  of  law  as  well  as  of  analogies  of  phenomena, 
meeting  the  scientific  demand  of  the  age, — introducing  greater 
practical  clearness  into  religion,  and  resting  religion,  not  upon 
authority  merely,  but  also  upon  nature.  It  then  traces  the 
application  of  the  law  of  continuity  throughout  the  spiritual 
and  natural  worlds.  We  would  specially  recommend  this 
Introduction  for  its  deep  thoughtfulness  and  suggestiveness. 
In  the  body  of  the  work  he  embodies  separate  essays  on  Bio- 
genesis, Degeneration,  Growth,  Death,  Mortification,  Eternal 
life.  Environment,  Conformity  to  Type,  Parasitism,  and  Classi- 
fication, all  dealing  with  the  wonderful  generalisations  of 
science  in  connection  with  the  still  more  wonderful  generalisa- 
tions of  grace.  In  these  essays  new  and  vivid  light  is  shed 
upon  truths  of  Scripture  that  through  familiarity  have  become 
commonplace;  and  the  doctrines  of  revelation  are  brought 
home  to  the  conscience  and  the  intellect  with  additional  force 
by  the  confirmations  of  science.  No  quotations  can  give  an 
adequate  idea  of  a  work  like  this,  where  the  reasoning  is  so 
concise  and  so  well  sustained  throughout.  The  book  must  be 
carefully  read  through,  with  frequent  pauses  for  reflection  upon 
the  new  and  striking  ideas  it  calls  forth,  in  order  to  do  justice 
to  it.  And  no  one  who  has  perused  it  iu  this  manner,  but 
must  feel  under  a  great  debt  of  obligation  to  Mr.  Drummond 
for  his  most  valuable  addition  to  the  stock  of  the  Christian 
Evidences.  The  style  is  clear,  forcible,  and  compact,  and  is 
admirably  expressive  of  the  fresh  thought  with  which  the 
book  abounds.  We  are  sure  that  it  will  be  much  appreciated 
everywhere,  and  we  expect  to  see  it  ere  long  pass  through 
many  editions. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  English  translation  of  Naville's 
Study  of  Modem  Atheism  (41)  has  reached  a  second  editioa 

(41)  Modem  Aikeiam;   or^  The  Heavenly  Father.     By  Ernest  Naville. 
London :  James  Nisbet  k  Co. 
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There  are  few  books  on  the  subject  moie  clear  and  cogent  is 
argument,  and  we  do  not  know  another  so  eloquent  andionsiiig 
in  appeal 

A  second  series  of  Sermomfor  Boys  and  Ctirls  (42),  reprinted 
from  American  sources,  will  be  welcomed  by  all  who  are  con- 
scientiously seeking  to  make  the  Gospel  interesting  to  children 
We  have  examined  the  materiel  provided  in  this  volume,  and 
have  found  it  well  fitted  both  for  instruction  and  for  winning 
the  attention  of  the  young. 

When  an  author  follows  Herbert  Spencer  in  Philosophy,  and 
Charles  Finney  in  Theology,  his  book  is  likely  at  least  to  con- 
tain some  curious  statements,  and  to  reach  peculiaT  if  ntS 
valuable  results.  Mr.  Smyth,  in  writing  upon  Divine  Govern- 
ment, accepts  Evolution  as  a  scientific  doctrine,  and  contends 
strenuously  for  the  most  extreme  doctrine  of  human  hb^ 
of  action  (43).  His  earnestness  we  respect,  but  we  cannot  saj 
that  he  has  added  aught  worth  preserving  to  the  stock  of  o^ 
information. 

Principal  Fairbaim,  who  has  already  arrested  the  attentii^ 
of  his  contemporaries  by  the  freshness  of  his  style  and  ihi: 
vigour  of  his  thought,  can  always  command  an  audienca  I^ 
the  discourses  before  us  (44)  we  are  charmed  by  the  fitne^ 
of  expression,  while  we  are  instructed  by  the  fulness  of  infor- 
mation. There  are  some  indications  of  an  historical  theory 
with  which  we  have  no  sympathy ;  but  on  the  whole,  both  k 
matter  and  method,  this  volume  is  entitled  to  the  highest  com- 
mendation. It  ranges  over  a  wide  and  interesting  6eli 
embracing  such  subjects  as  Faith  and  Modem  Thougbt; 
Theism  and  Science;  Man  and  Seligion;  God  and  Isiael; 
The  Problem  of  Job,  etc. 

Probably  the  new  volume  of  Hefele's  History  of  the  Council 

(42)  Sermons  for  Boys  and  Oirls,  Second  Series.  By  Eminent  Americas 
Preachers.     London  :  R.  D.  Dickinson. 

(43)  TAe  Oovemment  of  Ood^  embracing  Agnosticism^  EvoluUon^  and  Ch^ 
tianity.    By  WiUiam  Woods  Smyth.     London  :  EUiot  Stock. 

(44)  The  CUy  of  Ood :  a  Series  of  Discussions  in  Heligion,  By  A.  M 
Fairbaim,  D.D.,  Principal  of  Airedale  CoUege.  London :  flodder  ^ 
Stonghton. 
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of  the  ChuTcJi  will  prove  the  most  interesting  yet  published  (45). 
It  covers  the  period  from  a.d.  431  to  A.D.  451,  and  throws  fullest 
light  on  the  Nestorian  and  Eutychian  heresies.  No  one  who 
seeks  to  know  the  action  of  the  Church  in  the  formation  of  a 
Christian  creed,  in  one  of  its  most  fundamental  articles,  can 
afford  to  leave  this  volume  unstudied.  It  is  marked  by  great 
candour,  wide  research,  and  exact  investigation. 

The  number  of  Handbooks  on  special  subjects  is  legion,  and 
on  the  whole  we  do  not  seek  to  limit  their  publication  x)r  their 
circulation.  But  it  is  somewhat  vexatious,  at  times,  to  have 
to  search  for  a  small  thin  book  amidst  the  mass  of  such  that 
lie  everywhere  in  our  study.  If  we  could  only  get,  we  used  to 
think  with  weary  longing,  the  old- worldly  and  wordy  volumes 
of  other  days  reduced  to  a  quintessence,  we  should  be  happy 
indeed.  But  alas  for  the  vanity  of  human  wishes,  and  their 
incapacity  to  fulfil  our  expectation  !  Nay,  it  seems  as  if  we 
were  to  be  laughed  at  by  a  mocking  demon  who  has  the  tanta- 
lising vice  of  Tartarus.  For  no  sooner  are  we  congratulating 
ourselves  upon  changes  for  the  better  in  the  issue  of  smaU 
handy  volumes  than  they  come  upon  us  like  a  shower  of  hail- 
stones, and  we  are  inclined  to  long  for  the  old  thick  volumes. 
Still  we  wish  (for  we  are  always  wishing)  to  get  our  instruc- 
tion condensed  and  compacted  together,  so  that,  without  much 
trouble,  we  may  gather  knowledge  and  verify  recollections. 

This  has  been  often  attempted  in  recent  years,  and  we 
congratulate  the  Messrs.  Clark  of  Edinburgh  on  the  good 
instalment  they  have  just  issued  of  a  really  great,  useful,  and 
compact  work.  The  two  volumes  now  before  us  of  SchafiTs 
Religious  ETvcyclopeedia  (46)  are  marvels  of  constructive  and 
condensed  toil.  This  Encyclopaedia  is  no  mere  reproduction  of 
Herzog's  very  voluminous  work.  Dr.  Schaff  has  extracted 
what  is  best  in  Herzog — making  free^  and  we  might  say 
arbitrary,  use  of  the  material  provided  therein  ;  we  must  add 

(45)  A  ffiatory  0/ the  CouncUa  of  the  Churchy  from  the  Original  Documents, 
By  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Hefele,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Kottenbiirg.  Vol  ill.  Edinburgh  : 
T.  &  T.  Clark. 

(46)  A  Beligiotu  EneyclopcBdia ; .  or  Dictionary  qf  Biblical,  Historical^ 
Doctrinal,  and  Practical  Ttieology,  Based  on  the  Real-Encyklop&die  of 
Herzog,  PHtt,  and  Hauck.  Edited  by  Philip  Schaflf,  D.D.,  LL.D.  j 
Associate-Editors — Rev.  Samuel  M.  Jackson,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  D.  S.  Schaff. 
Vols.  I.  and  n.     Edinbur^^ :  T.  &  T.  Clark,  1883. 
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also,  that  he  has  taken  this  liberty  with  the  foil  leaTe  and 
thorough  approval  of  the  generous  author  and  publisher. 

Of  the  advantage  of  this  new  work  from  the  work-men: 
of  the  New  York  Bible  House  we  cannot  speak  too  higMr. 
Being  the  latest  biblical  and  theological  dictionary,  it  may 
well  be  supposed  that  in  such  competent  hands  it  would  \ 
up  to  date,  and  of  real  merit ;  and  having  tested  it  in  many 
places,  we  can  conscientiously  certify  it  to  be  almost  all  tb: 
could  be  desired  in  both  these  respects.  Notices  of  livioc 
theologians  are  excluded,  and  fortius  allowance  must  be  made: 
but  take  the  work  on  its  own  plan,  and  very  very  few  indeed 
will  have  reason  to  regret  the  purchase  of  this  <to7u2ard  Ency- 
clopaedia. We  emphatically  adopt  the  adjective  in  speakk 
of  these  volumes,  for  we  believe  the  woric  will  live  and  remaii 
as  a  standing  monument  of  excellence,  skill,  and  patiert 
industry.  We  have  noticed  here  and  there  a  fewKifm/dip 
on  the  part  of  the  printer  and  the  proof-reviser,  as,  e.j.  vhe 
Hugh  Miller  is  said  to  have  ''  received  a  ian^-appointment  t 
Cromarty;"  but  the  wonder  is  that  in  such  a  work  themi-^ 
takes  are  so  rare. 
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Art.  L — Proposed  Substitutes  for  Christianity, 

TN  his  latest  work  Strauss  propounded  two  questions :  Are 
^  we  still  Christians?  a  question  to  which  he  returned  a 
negative  answer ;  and^  Have  we  still  a  Eeligion  ?  to  which  his 
reply  was,  after  a  fashion,  affirmative.  He  claimed  to  speak 
on  behalf  of  the  cultivated  laity  of  the  European  nations,  and, 
as  their  self-constituted  representative,  repudiated  all  that  is 
supernatural  in  religion,  retaining,  however,  an  intellectual 
respect  and  admiration  for  the  cosmical  order,  an  emotional 
interest  in  art,  and  a  habitual  effort  after  an  improved  morality 
— these  together  being  deemed  sufficient  to  replace  abandoned 
Christianity. 

More  especially  within  the  few  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  Strauss's  death,  the  possibility  has  been  openly  con- 
sidered, by  literary  and  scientific  authorities,  of  breaking,  not 
only  with  the  Christian  religion,  but  with  everything  which 
has  hitherto  been  denominated  religion  in  any  sense.  These 
are  outspoken  days;  and  the  question  is  freely  debated: 
Is  it  possible  for  "a  man  of  his  century,"  who  accepts  the 
conclusions  of  physical  science  and  of  historical  criticism,  any 
longer  to  remain  a  believer  in  the  supernatural  and  Divine 
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origin  of  Christianity?  And  there  are  many  who  consider 
this  question  to  have  been  long  ago  decided  in  the  negative, 
and  who  put  forward  questions  more  fundamental  still :  Is  it 
reasonable  to  believe  in  a  Divine  Originator  of  the  universe  ? 
in  a  supernatural  order  and  relations?  in  a  spiritual  realm? 
Have  we  any  power  of  knowing  what  does  not  address  itself 
to  the  senses?  Ai*e  God,  morality,  the  future  life,  anything 
more  than  illusions  of  the  imagination  ?  Is  Beligion  anything 
more  than  a  fast-perishing  survival  of  other  times,  of  other 
states  of  society,  of  other  and  antiquated  habits  of  thought? 
And  if  Agnosticism  is  destined  to  be  the  philosophy  of  the 
future,  is  there  any  modification  of  religion  which  enlightened 
men  may  regard  as  tolerable,  in  some  liberal  and  elastic  form, 
if  but  as  a  transition  from  what  was  to  what  will  be,  and 
must  be  ? 

Now,  it  is  not  questioned  that  Christianity  has    been  a 
mighty  factor  in  the  intellectual,  social,  and  moral  life  of 
Europe  throughout  long  centuries.     No  one,  indeed,   denies 
that  it  has  been  associated,  in  the  character  and  life  of  many 
of  its  adherents  and  supporters,  with  very  much  that  can  only 
be  reprehended  and  regretted ;  and  many  will  admit  that,  as  a 
religion,  it  has  been  largely  and  often  overgrown  by  foreign 
and  noxious  growths.     StiU,  Christianity  itself  commands  no 
small  measure  of  respect  from  many  even  of  the  most  revolu- 
tionary, amongst  those  whose  respect  is  worth  having.     It  has 
a  great  past  to  appeal  to.    It  claims  to  be  a  Kevelation  from 
God,  and  a  Law  for  man.    Its  revelation  is  incomparable  for 
sublimity ;  its  law  is  incomparable  for  purity  and  for  poweL 
Its  measureless  influence  over  individuals,  over  social  relations 
and  usages,  over  national  policy,  has  been  exercised,   with 
beneficial  effect,  through  successive  generations.    It  is  fair  to 
remember  that  Christianity,  as  a  religion,  must  not  be  judged 
merely  by  the  church  or  churches  which  have  professed  it 
Just  and  discerning  advocates  contend  that  it  must  be  dis- 
criminated from  the  merely  human  factors  with  which  it  has 
intermixed.     As  a  religion,  Christianity  has  been  a  restraint 
upon  the  passions  of  the  great  and  powerful,  and  an  influence 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  and  redress  the  wrongs  of  humanity. 
It  has  been  more  than  a  guide  and  impulse  to  the  active,  the 
eneigetic,  the  heroic :  it  has  been  the  support  and  consolation 
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of  the  feeble,  the  sorrowful,  the  hopeless,  the  martyred,  the 
dying. 

By  candid  opponents  all  this  must  be  admitted.  Still,  not- 
withstanding all  this,  allowing  all  this, — if  Christianity  be  not 
true,  it  must  and  will  be  abandoned.  Nothing  will  save  it 
except  the  verification  of  its  claims.  These  must,  no  doubt, 
be  decided  upon  grounds  of  free  inquiry.  We  have  no  fear 
of  the  result,  when  science,  criticism,  and  philosophy  have 
fully  done  their  work 

Meanwhile,  it  is  permissible,  it  is  almost  necessary,  to  ask : 
What  is  the  alternative  if  Christianity  be  rejected?  Will 
any  system,  or  doctrine,  or  law,  or  fellowship,  take  its  place  ? 
If  there  are  formidable  rivals,  where  and  what  are  they? 
What  do  they  promise  to  do  for  man?  Are  they  likely  to 
perform  the  promises  they  give?  Supposing  that  they  are, 
will  any  compensation  be  afforded  for  all  that  we  are  expected 
and  required  to  renounce  ?  In  a  word.  What  are  the  proposed 
svbstUutes  for  Christianity  1 

Let  us,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  grant  that  we,  or  our 
children,  constrained  by  the  irresistible  logic  of  science,  of 
criticism,  of  events,  must  needs  abandon  the  religiou  of  our 
fathers.  Let  us  assume,  for  the  moment,  that  the  inevitable 
destiny  of  Christianity  is  to  disappear;  that,  as  some  of  "  the 
cultivated"  have  already  quitted  the  camp,  the  whole  host 
of  them  will  sooner  or  later  prove  deserters.  Suppose  that, 
whether  or  not  the  old  name  continues  venerable,  all  that  is 
specially  and  distinctively  Christian  comes  to  be  regarded  as 
effete,  incredible  superstition.  This  is  indeed  a  difficult  and 
distressing  supposition  for  us  to  make.  Yet  the  possible 
future  may  and  shoidd  be  faced ;  and  we  are  persuaded  that 
the  endeavour  will  be  helpful  to  the  Christian  thinker,  and 
indirectly  confirmative  of  his  faith.  The  very  interesting 
inquiry  emerges :  Is  any  belief  or  spiritual  power  prepared  to 
take  the  place  supposed  to  be  vacated  ?  to  ascend  the  throne 
of  the  human  heart  ?  to  become  the  guide,  legislator,  inspirer, 
of  the  more  developed  race  ?  If  our  sun  is  soon  to  set  for 
ever,  what  sun  is  about  to  climb  the  eastern  sky  ? 

The  grounds  of  dissatisfaction  with  Christianity,  on  the  part 
of  many  who  claim  to  represent  and  embody  modem  thinking 
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aie  clear  and  simple.  There  are  grounds  of  a  very  fonda- 
mental  character  common  to  all  opponents  of  religion  as  religion. 
The  views  taken  both  of  man  and  of  God,  bj  materialists  and 
atheists,  are  such  as  to  exclude  all  conceptions  of  human  nature 
as  spiritual  and  immortal,  all  convictions  of  a  supersensual 
system,  all  confidence  in  a  Ruler  distingmshed  by  wisdom  and 
other  attributes  of  personality.  It  is  undeniable  that  the 
tendency  of  the  popular  unbelief  of  our  times  is  towards  the 
rejection  of  what  may  be  called  the  essentials  of  all  religion. 
Agnosticism  and  Atheism  are  practically  one. 

The  radicai  opponents  of  religion  are  antagonists  of  human 
accountability, — in  any  moral  sense  of  that  word.  Civilised 
man  is  indeed  subject  to  the  laws  of  society,  and  mankind  is 
necessarily  confined  within  the  rigid  boundaries  of  natural  law. 
But  these  limitations  are  by  no  means  the  same  as  the  amena- 
bility of  man  to  the  restraints  of  Divine  government, — as 
moral  responsibility.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  well-wisheis 
to  humanity,  even  when  not  themselves  of  distinctively  spiritual 
habits,  view  with  alarm  the  possibility  of  the  disappearance  of 
religious  faith ;  hitherto,  at  all  events,  such  faith  has  been  an 
important  element  in  the  constitution  and  order  of  human 
society.  But  the  self-denying  morality  of  the  Christian  faith  is 
meaningless  to  the  repudiator  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  man. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  opponents  of  Christianity  who 
are  sincere,  and  even  passionate  supporters  of  Beligion.  In 
their  view,  the  true  dignity  of  man  lies  in  his  spiritual,  and 
probably  immortal  nature,  their  great  hope  for  the  future  is 
the  extension  of  the  higher  and  nobler  view  of  human  nature 
amongst  all  classes  and  all  nation&  And  to  such  the  idea  of 
Grod  is  as  precious  and  as  sacred  as  it  is  to  the  Christian. 
Nay,  the  very  distinguishing  language  of  Christianity  is  com- 
mon property  to  them :  Gk)d  is  the  moral  Ruler,  the  heavenly 
Father,  and  His  presence  and  fellowship  are  to  them  the 
sacred  meaning  of  the  spiritual  life. 

Yet  many  of  these  high-toned  Theists  are  utterly  opposed 
to  much  that  has  been,  and  is,  generally  cherished  by  Christians 
as  part  and  parcel  of  their  system.  In  their  view,  miracles 
are  incredible,  and  any  evidence  on  their  behalf  is  unworthy 
even  of  consideration.  Prophecy,  as  prediction  of  future 
events,  is  an  impossibility.     Special  Revelation  was  a  fable  of 
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earlier,  more  susceptible,  and  less  critical  times.  And,  of 
course,  in  their  view,  Christ  was  a  human  teacher  merely, 
though  peerless  in  moral  excellence  and  in  spiritual  wisdom. 
Accordingly,  the  doctrines  which  have  been  so  prominently 
held  in  the  Church  from  the  early  ages,  are  repudiated :  the 
Trinity,  Bedemption,  Beuewal,  etc.,  are  accretions,  fictitious 
accretions,  to  be  removed  from  the  simple  ''  religion  of  Jesus  'M 

It  has  been,  and  is,  contended,  by  students  of  human 
nature  and  human  history,  that  man  must  and  will  have  a 
religion.  The  more  philosophical  among  our  opponents  recognise 
this  fact.  Whereas  the  ignorant  and  brutal  among  the  infidels 
treat  religion  with  scorn  and  ridicule,  as  the  offspring  of 
superstition,  or  as  the  device  of  priesthoods,  the  well-informed 
and  thoughtful  acknowledge  that  human  nature  and  human 
history  agree  in  supporting  the  very  general  conviction  that, 
by  the  necessity  of  his  nature,  man  is,  and  will  be,  and  ought 
to  be,  religious.  Philosophy  analyses  the  constituents  of  our 
nature,  and  finds  there  what  has  been  termed  a  religious  con- 
sciousness, or  impulse,  or  tendency.  History,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  light  which  has  dawned  upon  our  own  century, 
investigates  humanity  in  its  wonderful  diversity,  and  finds  in 
it  a  still  more  wonderful  unity.  The  science  of  comparative 
religion  is  almost  as  developed  and  as  authoritative  as  the 
science  of  comparative  grammar.  The  study  of  the  individual, 
combined  with  the  study  of  the  race,  has  conduced  to  the 
conviction  that  man  irreligious  is  man  maimed,  mutilated, 
undeveloped,  abnormal,  monstrous.  Endeavours  have  indeed 
been  made  to  repi*esent  certain  debased  tribes  of  savages  as 
destitute  of  rudimentary  religious  ideas  and  observances,  but 
these  endeavours  have  been  unsuccessful  in  proportion  to  the 
thoroughness  of  ethnological  investigation.  And  it  is  certain 
that,  in  many  instances,  the  higher  we  ascend  the  stream  of 
time,  the  less  is  what  is  called  natural  religion  corrupted  by 
superstitious  beliefs  and  practices. 

But  then  our  age,  given  above  all  things  to  revert  to  first 
.principles,  asks,  What  is  religion?  Have  we  not  mistaken 
some  accident  of  religion  for  its  substance  ?  May  we  not  hold 
fast  by  the  importance  and  necessity  of  religion ;  and  yet^  by 
rejecting  what  is  proved  to  be  immaterial,  retain  all  that  is 
valuable  ?    Whether  we  are  still  to  call  ourselves  Christians, 
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and  to  refuse  to  break  with  old  habits  and  associations,  or  are 
to  make  an  altogether  new  beginning  from  fonndations  hitherto 
unrecognised, — ^in  any  case,  we  are  still  to  be  religious  men. 
Whether  the  name  be  rejected  or  retained,  Christianity,  as  a 
distinctive  doctrine,  is  to  be  outgrown,  and  some  substitute  of 
human  invention  is  to  take  its  place. 

When  a  great  change  is  imminent  in  human  affair,  thei« 
may  usually  be  discerned  in  the  intellectual  or  social  atmo- 
sphere some  intimations  and  forebodings  of  the  approaching 
change.  Look,  for  instance,  at  the  vast  change  which  has 
been,  now  for  almost  a  century,  proceeding  in  Europe,  affecting 
the  political  rights  and  social  privileges  of  the  people  at  laige. 
Who  can  doubt  that  the  monopolies,  the  class  legislation,  the 
inequality,  the  oppression,  which  have  largely  characterised 
the  past,  are  disappearing,  and  are  destined  in  the  not-distant 
future  to  be  replaced  by  an  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the 
multitude,  and  by  the  extension  of  equal  rights  to  men  of  all 
classes  ?  He  who  should  doubt  this  would  prove  his  want  of 
political  insight  and  sagacity.  Details  we  cannot  predict ;  but 
we  can  foresee  which  principles  will  triumph  in  the  new 
social  order. 

Is  not  the  same  the  case  with  regard  to  religion  ?  Is  there 
no  evidence  as  to  what  is  to  be  the  religion,  if  any,  of  the 
coming  generations  ?  Just  as  absolute  monarchy  and  oligarchy 
are  certain  to  disappear  before  the  progress  of  the  democratic 
movement,  just  so  shall  we  say  that  Christianity  must  fade 
away,  and  that  another  religion,  in  succession  to  Christiaiiity, 
will  prevail  among  the  leading  races  of  mankind  ?  What  is 
that  religion  to  be  ? 

An  attempt  to  answer  this  question  will  lead  to  a  strange 
conclusion.  The  variety  of  the  replies,  and  their  utter  incon- 
sistency with  one  another,  will  not  only  bewilder  the  imagina- 
tion ;  it  will  drive  the  intelligence  back  from  the  road  which 
invites  exploration,  but  rewards  it  with  no  defined  and  certain 
issue.  If  the  inquirer  is  led  to  despondency,  and  to  content- 
ment with  ignorance,  the  result  of  the  inquiry  will  be  an  evil 
and  not  a  gain.  But  if  he  comes  to  recognise  the  common 
unsatisfactoriness  and  the  mutual  destructiveness  of  the  pro- 
posed theories,  doctrines,  systems,  modes  of  cultus,  etc.,  he  may 
very  properly  ask  himself  whether  he  is  upon  the  right  track, 
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and  whether,  after  all,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect,  and  right  to 
hope  that  Christianity  will  ever  be  superseded  ! 

In  classifying  the  proposed  substitutes  for  Christianity,  we 
are  here  dealing  only  with  such  as  have  been  put  forward  in 
our  own  country,  and  have  obtained  some  measure  of  recogni- 
tion and  support.  In  some  cases  the  seed  has  been  sown  by 
foreign  hands,  and  the  harvest  has  been  reaped  hera  Any- 
thing like  an  exhaustive  enumeration  and  classification  it 
would  be  absurd  to  attempt  within  the  limits  of  this  article ; 
we  are  content  to  take  into  consideration  such  "  substitutes  " 
as  are  proposed  in  ordinary  English  society  and  in  current 
English  literature. 

Agnosticism  is  undeniably  one  of  the  great  and  fashionable 
doctrines  of  our  day,  and  has  its  powerful  advocates.  Such 
philosophers  as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  and  such  critics  as  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold,  naturally  carry  weight  with  the  educated 
publia  And  accordingly  many  unbelievers  in  Christianity 
are  content  to  tsJk  of  the  infinite  and  unknowable  Power 
which  is  behind  all  phenomena ;  of  the  Power,  or  stream  of 
tendency,  not  ourselves,  which  makes  for  righteousness ;  as  if 
these  were  more  philosophical  conceptions  than  the  Christian's 
Deity.  But  as  the  philosophies  in  question  have  offered  no 
practical  substitute  for  religion,  further  notice  of  them  does 
not  seem  called  for  here.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Mr.  J.  S. 
Mill's  position,  viz.  that  the  Being  of  God  and  the  claius  of 
Christianity  are  not  established,  and  are  supported  only  by  an 
undefined  measure  of  probability. 

Furthest  removed  from  Christianity  among  its  assailants, 
who  aspire  to  become  its  successors,  is  Seculabism,  or  the 
system  which  would  ignore  all  religion  of  every  kind,  and 
would  substitute  for  it  absorption  in  the  interests  of  this 
earthly  life,  and  devotion  to  all  that  can  promote  bodily 
pleasure  and  comfort,  and  consequently  external  social  well- 
being. 

There  is  an  energetic  section  of  the  working  class  in  this 
country,  who  have  not  merely  forsaken  Christianity,  but  who 
regard  our  religion  and  all  that  distinctively  belongs  to  it  with 
bitter  hatred.  Political  and  social  grounds  may  be  discerned 
beneath  the  form  of  infidelity  which  has  for  many  years  been 
known  as  Secularism.     The  indifference  of  the  Anglican  clergy 
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to  Beform,  the  hostility  of  the  upper  classes  generally  to  Uie 
introduction  of  Free-trade,  the  want  of  sympathy  displayed 
by  religious  people  towards  the  elevation  of  the  labouring  and 
artisan  classes, — ^these  have,  with  some  justice,  been  put  for- 
ward in  explanation  of  the  enmity  to  religious  institutions  and 
their  supporters,  which  grew  up  in  our  large  towns  more  than  a 
generation  ago,  but  which  has  certainly  attracted  more  atten- 
tion since  the  election  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  as  member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  Northampton.  Many  of  the  leading  Chartists  were 
atheists,  and  some  of  them  suffered  for  their  irreligion  as  well 
as  for  their  violence.  Lately,  however,  there  have  been  no 
symptoms  of  desire  to  appeal  to  physical  force,  and  in  this 
sense  it  would  be  unjust  to  denominate  the  infidel  party  as 
revolutionary.  The  propaganda  has  been  carried  on  chiefly 
in  two  ways :  by  public  discussions,  and  by  the  circulation  of 
very  cheap  literature,  chiefly  of  a  periodical  kind. 

There  are  two  parties  among  the  Secularists :  a  more  mode- 
rate party,  led  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake,  an  honourable  man  and 
a  fair  controversialist,  whose  life  has  been  devoted  to  the  im> 
provement  of  his  order ;  and  a  more  extreme  party,  led  by  the 
well-known  Mr.  C.  Bradlaugh.  A  discussion  has  been  carried 
on  between  these  champions  of  the  Secular  theory,  as  to 
whether  or  not  atheism  is  of  its  essence.  Mr.  Holyoake  does 
not  lay  so  much  stress  upon  atheism  as  upon  the  diffusion  of 
secular  knowledge     To  quote  his  own  words : — 

"  Atheifim  really  appears  to  me  a  little  thing  compared  with  the  mightier 
knowledge  and  secular  uses  of  the  universe.  As  we  can  judge  of  the  tenant- 
ableness,  beauty,  and  excellence  of  a  house  without  knowing  of  its  ownership^ 
so  we  can  judge  of  the  splendour  and  teachings  of  Nature,  though  special 
knowledge  of  its  origin  be  not  vouchsafed  to  us.*'^ 

What,  according  to  this  thoughtful  writer,  is  to  replace  the 
laws,  the  motives,  and  the  hopes  of  Christianity  ?  It  is  cer- 
tainly remarkable  to  find  such  a  man  content  to  limit  human 
interest  to  this  present  life,  to  live  with  no  thought  of  a  Creator 
and  Judge,  with  no  conscious  relation  to  a  supramundane 
sphere  of  being  !  Yet  that  such  is  the  case  appears  from  such 
passages  as  the  following,  in  which  Mr.  Holyoake  exalts  justice, 
mutual  service,  and  natural  science,  into  the  position  hitherto 
assigned  to  religion  : — 

^  Tht  Trial  of  TheUm,  Preface  of  1877. 
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*'I  sum  up  the  Logic  of  Life  in  four  inteidependent  things,  easy  to 
remember,  essential  to  practise,  .  .  .  namely,  Freethought,  Truth,  Indepen- 
dence, Courtesy.  .  .  .  These  are  personal  qualities  that  must  underlie  all 
manly  character.  ...  Of  the  connection  of  these  views  with  the  future  life 
little  need  be  said.  He  who  lives  a  life  of  truth  and  service  is  always  fitted 
to  die.  ...  It  is  delusive  to  pull  down  the  altar  of  superstition,  and  not 
erect  an  altar  of  science  in  its  place.  To  pack  up  the  household  gods  of 
superstition  and  leave  the  fireside  bare  will  hardly  answer.  Affirmative 
Atheism  must  teach  that  Nature  is  the  Bible  of  truth,  work  is  worship,  that 
duty  is  dignity,  and  the  unselfish  service  of  others  consolation."  ^ 

The  other  school  of  English  Secularists  consists  of  more 
violently  antagonistic  and  destructive  minds.  At  the  head  of 
this  is  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  formerly  known  bj  the  significant  noni- 
de-guerre,  "  Iconoclast"  These  atheists  are,  like  Milton's 
Moloch,  for  open  war.  They  are  engaged  in  a  constant  assault 
upon  all  that  Christians  hold  sacred  and  dear.  It  is  a  dis- 
tressing and  nauseous  task  to  read  the  profane,  scurrilous, 
obscene,  and  slanderous  publications,  which  are  poured  out 
from  the  atheistic  press,  by  authors  whose  shamelessness  has 
gained  them  an  unenviable  notoriety.  We  cannot  complain  of 
any  reticence  on  the  part  of  these  defiant  Secularists.  Their 
leader  says  :  *'  It  is  perfectly  true  that  Secularism  is  without 
God."  He  holds,  as  we  Christians  hold,  that  it  is  absurd  to 
deny  a  God,  and  yet  to  profess  a  religion.  An  examination 
of  the  writings  of  several  of  this  school  enables  us  to  say,  that 
in  their  view  all  religion  and  worship  are  superstition,  that 
the  welfare  of  humanity  may  be  secured  without  any  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  supernatural,  that  the  Bible  is  in  many  parts 
altogether  incredible,  and  that  Christianity  mixes  up  with 
some  good  moral  teaching  not  a  little  of  heathen  superstition 
and  of  error. 

But  is  this  system — so  widely  spread  among  our  artisans — 
a  merely  destructive  system  ?  The  intention  of  its  supporters 
is  to  make  it  something  much  more  than  destructive.  To 
quote  Mr.  Bradlaugh :  "  I  shall  endeavour  to  demonstrate 
that  Atheism  affords  greater  possibility  for  human  happiness 
than  any  system  yet  based  on,  or  possible  to  be  founded  on. 
Theism,  and  I  contend  that  the  lives  of  true  atheists  must  be 
more  virtuous,  because  more  human,  than  those  of  the  believers 
in  Deity."  ^     This  is,  indeed,  an  astounding  claim,  but  it  is  one 

1  The  Trial  of  TheUm,  p.  247.  «  Plea/or  Atheiam. 
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which  has  been  advanced  by  other  supporters  of  the  atheistic 
doctrine, — one  of  whom,  a  somewhat  prominent  man  of  science, 
has  declared  that  he  did  not  know  how  morally  beautiful 
human  life  could  be  until  he  joined  the  ranks  of  the  disbelievers 
in  God !  The  writer  above  quoted  maintains  that,  in  pulling 
down  Christianity,  his  party  are  really  constructing  what  is 
far  more  valuable.  '*  Atheism,"  says  he,  "  properly  understood, 
is  no  mere  disbelief,  is  in  nowise  a  cold  barren  negative ;  it  is, 
on  the  contrary,  a  hearty,  fruitful  affirmation  of  all  truth,  and 
involves  the  positive  assertion  and  action  of  highest  humanity."^ 
It  is  not  easy  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  such  language; 
is  it  anything  more  than  a  substitution  of  scientific  knowledge 
and  social  comfort  for  faith  in  God  and  hope  of  heaven  ?  One 
of  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  colleagues  professes  a  belief  in  the  duty  of 
worship,  by  which,  however,  he  explains  that  he  means, "  the 
deep  reverence  and  admiration  for  nature  and  for  man." 

Strauss,  as  the  title  of  his  book,  The  Old  Faith  and  the  New, 
implies,  believed  himself  to  retain  a  certain  kind  of  faith.  In 
fact,  he  maintained  that  the  essential  doctrine  of  all  true  religion 
is  equally  open  to  him  with  the  Christian.  He  had  learned 
from  Schleiermacher  to  place  the  essence  of  the  religious  life  in 
a  conscious  dependence  upon  a  higher  power ;  and,  in  giving 
up  belief  in  a  personal  God,  he  simply,  as  he  thought,  trans- 
ferred that  feeling  of  dependence  to  the  Order  which  rules  in 
the  physical  universe.  "We  have  retained,"  he  says,  "the 
essential  ingredient  of  all  religion — the  sentiment  of  uncon- 
ditional dependence.  Whether  we  say  God  or  Cosmos,  we  fed 
our  relation  to  the  one,  as  to  the  other,  to  be  one  of  absolute 
dependence." 

But  what  can  this  cosmical  religion  do  to  meet  the  practical 
necessities  of  the  human  heart,  the  practical  emergencies  of 
the  human  lot  ?  Strauss  frankly  acknowledges  that  Chria- 
tianity  offers  great  advantages  to  those  who  admit  her  claims. 
And  he  evidently  feels  that  the  competition  is  scarcely  ai^ 
equal  one.  In  his  view,  poetry,  music, — ^in  fact,  what  ve 
should  call  the  divinely-appointed  ornaments  and  pleasures 
of  life, — are  to  be  regarded  as  the  solace  of  human  care  and 
sorrow.  These,  however,  it  is  admitted,  aid  the  heart  only 
in  some  fleeting  moments,  and  can  scarcely  be  regarded  ^ 

^  Plea  for  AihHsm. 
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constant    and   life-long   resources.      His    words    are    worth 
quoting : — 

"  In  mitigation  of  the  pain  which  the  consciousness  of  these  stains,  which 
the  qualms  of  conscience  prepare  for  us,  Christianity  offers  the  atonement ; 
it  opens  the  sheltering  arms  of  belief  in  providence  to  the  timorous  feeling 
of  abandonment  to  the  rude  chances  of  this  world,  while  at  the  same  time 
illuminating  the  dimness  of  this  terrestrial  night  by  the  prospect  of  an 
immortal  life  in  heaven.  We  have  seen  that  the  sum-total  of  these  conso- 
lations must  irretrievably  vanish  on  our  standpoint,  and  this  must  be 
perceived  by  every  one  who  has  placed  himself  on  it,  though  but  with  one 
foot.  He  will  ask,  however,  what  it  is  we  on  our  side  have  to  offer  him 
instead.'' 

What  is  the  substitute  proposed  ?  Strauss  proposes : 
1.  Instead  of  forgiveness  of  sin,  "an  incessant  and  earnest 
endeavour,"  i,e.  to  do  better;  2.  Instead  of  providence,  the 
conviction  that  "Necessity  is  Beason  herself;"  and  3.  In- 
stead of  immortality,  a  hope  that  others  will  benefit  by  each 
man's  life,  and  a  willingness  to  perish  and  to  be  no  more ! 
This  is  a  combination  of  Cosmism  with  Morality. 

It  does  not  seem  that  any  decided  line  can  be  drawn  mark- 
ing off  the  position  of  such  Secularists  as  Messrs.  Holyoake 
and  Bradlaugh  from  that  taken  by  the  author  of  NcUural 
Religion.  The  latter  book  is  indeed  the  production  of  an 
accomplished  scholar,  but  it  presents  for  acceptance  a  view  of 
religion  which  cannot  be  specifically  discriminated  from  that 
already  explained.  The  author  is  convinced  that,  even  if  we 
reject  the  supernatural,  we  are  not  reduced  to  a  merely  animal 
life,  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  sense,  and  the  acquisition  of 
mammon  as  a  means  thereto.  In  this,  however,  the  better 
natures  among  the  coarse  atheistic  party  are  at  one  with  the 
learned  and  eloquent  Professor. 

It  is  certainly  a  sign  of  the  times  that  such  a  book  as 
NcUural  Religion  should  have  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  the 
author  of  Ecce  Homo.  It  shows  that  (as  already  stated),  in  the 
view  of  many,  the  question  of  the  day  is  no  longer,  Are  we 
Christians  ?  but  one  more  fundamental  and  revolutionary,  viz. 
Have  we  any  religion  ?  The  influence  of  Strauss's  last  work 
is  very  painfully  evident  in  the  author's  line  of  inquiry.  It  is 
true  that,  according  to  the  profession  of  the  writer,  he  merely 
aims  to  show  that,  at  the  very  worst,  so  to  speak,  the  progress 
of  science  and  of  "  the  Bevolution  "  does  not  leave  us  merely 
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to  sensual  pleasure  and  to  secular  interests.  But  the  gloomj 
prospect  is  too  plainly  set  before  us  as  the  inevitable;  the 
time  is  represented  as  fast  approaching  when  science,  art,  and 
the  excellencies  of  the  human  character  will  constitute  the 
domain  of  religion.  Instead  of  worshipping  a  Being  of  infinite 
moral  excellence,  men  will  take  to  admiring  what  is  very  big, 
very  regular,  or  very  pretty, — ^will,  in  fact,  revert  to  the  polished 
Paganism  of  ancient  Hellas.  It  is  painful  to  write  it,  but  the 
accomplished  Professor  takes  a  position  religiously  only  half  a 
step  above  the  Bradlaughs  and  Wattses  of  the  secular  pres& 

That  Christianity  is  to  be  abandoned  is  assumed ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  and  all  that  is  miraculous, 
is  to  be  disbelieved,  the  future  life  of  man  is  to  be  rejected, 
and  the  existence  of  a  personal  Divine  Buler  is  to  be  denied. 
It  must  surely  be  the  irony  of  the  author  which  professes 
that  his  tenets  are  both  Christian  and  Biblical!  However, 
according  to  his  view  of  the  matter,  to  give  up  the  beliefs  men- 
tioned, which  seem  to  us  central  and  vital  to'  Christianity,  is 
to  give  up  what  is  quite  immaterial,  and  not  worth  contending 
for.  We  are  not  left  without  a  substitute  for  Christianity, 
without  a  religion ;  we  have  something  quite  as  good,  nay, 
better,  inasmuch  as  it  is  something  our  hold  upon  which 
cannot  be  loosened  by  the  inevitable  progress  of  human 
thought 

Upon  this  theory  what  have  we  left  ?  *  "  The  substance  of 
religion  is  culture,  and  the  fruit  of  it  the  higher  life."  ^  We 
are  by  no  means  to  become  atheists ;  an  atheist  is  a  man  who 
does  not  believe  in  the  regularity  of  the  laws  of  nature !  Only 
accept  the  conclusions  of  science,  and  believe  in  the  law  of 
gravitation,  in  the  laws  of  chemical  combination,  etc.,  and  yon 
are  no  atheist !  In  addition  to  the  contemplation  of  scientific 
laws,  we  have,  as  a  religious  exercise,  the  admiration  of  form 
and  colour  as  they  are  blended  in  works  of  art.  To  our  minds 
this  aspect  of  religion  is  less  just,  less  elevating,  than  the  so- 
called  picture- worship  of  the  less  enlightened  among  the  Boman 
and  Oriental  Catholics.  When  we  see  a  poor  peasant  woman, 
in  the  chapel  of  her  parish  church,  prostrate  before  a  picture  of 
the  Virgin  or  of  the  crucified  Redeemer,  we  'presume,  and  in  most 
cases  justly,  that  her  devotion  and  grateful  affection  are  not 

^  Natural  Rdigion,  p.  145. 
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directed  to  the  picture,  but  to  the  gracious  and  benevolent 
Person  of  whom  it  is  a  symbol.  There  may  be  superstition, 
but  there  may  also  be,  with  the  superstition,  true  worship. 
But  the  Cambridge  Professor  would  have  the  devotee  worship, 
not  the  tender  and  mighty  Saviour,  but  the  technical  skill  of 
the  painter,  the  harmonious  combination  of  the  figures,  or  the 
picturesqueness  of  the  landscapes  !  In  our  judgment  culture 
here  retrogrades  to  fetichism  !  We  see  signs  of  the  tendency 
to  debase  religion  to  the  level  of  sensualism,  a  tendency  un- 
mistakeably  manifest  in  the  lascivious  productions  of  the 
"  fleshly  "  school  of  poetasters,  so  much  read  in  the  dilettante 
society  of  our  day.  If  woman  is  to  be  worshipped  instead  of 
God,  far  rather  would  we  see  such  worship  under  the  form  of 
Comtism  than  under  this  debasing  form  of  mere  voluptuous- 
ness. For  Comte  regarded  woman  as  an  ennobling  and  refin- 
ing power  in  human  society,  not  as  the  mere  minister  to 
sensual  pleasures.  It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  observe  in 
the  author  of  Natural  Religion  a  disposition  to  encourage  a 
tendency  which  seems  to  us  to  need  not  encouragement  but 
repression.  There  is  one  consolation :  such  a  bias  will  cer- 
tainly repel  all  high-minded  and  spiritual  natures  from  the 
doctrines  advocated. 

A  great  step  in  advance  appears  to  us  to  be  taken  when 
we  pass  from  the  Cosmic  Atheism  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  and  the 
religion  of  human  culture,  of  science  and  of  art,  to  the 
"woKsrap  OF  humanity"  as  introduced  by  Comte,  and  as 
vigorously  maintained,  though  not  successfully  promulgated, 
by  the  English  Positivists.  The  several  varieties  of  atheism 
pass  from  absolute  materialistic  Secularism  up  to  the  Nature- 
worship  which  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  Paganism 
in  its  nobler  forms.  But  the  religious  Positivists,  zealous  as 
they  are  in  the  prosecution  of  scientific  knowledge,  neverthe- 
less reserve  their  reverence  for  spiritual  beings  and  for  spiritual 
qualities.  There  may  be  (we  think  there  is)  a  variance  between 
their  philosophy  and  their  religion,  but  this  inconsistency 
should  not  blind  us  to  what  is  elevating  and  beautiful  in  their 
avowed  belief  and  worship. 

The  Positivist  of  the  higher  English  type  professes,  and 
with  unquestionable  sincerity,  the  utmost  indignation  against 
the  enemies  of  religion.      The  controversy  some  few  years 
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since,  in  which  Mr.  Harrison  and  Professor  Huxlej  took  oppo- 
site sides,  brought  this  repugnance  very  vividly  before  tiie 
reading  public,  and  more  recent  controversial  writings  of  Mr. 
Harrison  have  marked  still  more  emphatically,  because  more 
argumentatively,  the  attitude  of  the  EngUsh  Comtists  upon 
this  great  question. 

The  Positivist  leaders  very  clearly  recognise  man's  need  of 
religion  of  some  sort.  Thus  Dr.  J.  H.  Bridges  represents 
Comte  as  saying  to  the  scientific  world,  not  in  so  many  words^ 
but  substantially — 

*'  So  long  as  you  confine  your  scientific  researches  to  the  physical  world 
around  you,  or  to  man's  animal  nature, — so  long  as  you  refuse  to  enter  into 
the  domain  of  the  social  and  moral  nature  of  man, — so  long  will  the  world 
refuse  to  regard  you  as  its  spiritual  leaders.  For  though  the  world  wants 
steam-engines  and  electric  telegraphs,  there  are  other  things  which  it  wants 
yet  more.  It  wants  to  be  taught  what  to  helieve,  what  to  worship,  what  to 
hope  ;  how  to  act,  how  to  suffer.  So  long  as  your  science  declines  to  enter 
upon  this  field,  so  long  will  it  have  to  remain  content  with  a  very  seoondazy 
and  subordinate  place  among  the  influences  which  act  on  the  European 
mind."  ^ 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  is  equally  pronounced  in  his  repre- 
sentation of  the  religious  side  of  Positivism.  His  system,  he 
maintains, 

'*  not  only  admits  into  its  studies  the  spiritual  life  of  men,  bat  it  raises 
this  life  to  be  the  essential  business  of  all  human  knowledge.  All  the 
spiritual  sentiments  of  man,  the  aspirations  of  the  conscious  soul  in  all  thdr 
purity  and  pathos,  the  vast  religious  experience  and  potentialities  of  the 
human  heart  seen  in  the  history  of  our  spiritual  life  as  a  race — ^this  is,  we 
say,  the  principal  subject  of  science  and  of  philosophy.  No  philosophy, 
no  morality,  no  polity  can  rest  on  stable  foundations  if  this  be  not  its 
grand  aim  ;  if  it  have  not  a  systematic  creed,  a  rational  object  of  worship, 
and  a  definite  discipline  of  Ufe."  ' 

Perhaps  the  strongest  words  which  a  Positivist  has  written 
concerning  the  necessity  and  nobility  of  religion  are  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Harrison : — 

'^  We  mean  by  religion  a  scheme  which  shall  explain  to  us  the  relations 
of  the  faculties  of  the  human  soul  within,  of  man  to  his  feOow-men  beside 
him,  to  the  world  and  its  order  around  him  ;  next,  that  which  brings  him 
face  to  face  with  a  Power  to  which  he  must  bow^  with  a  Providence  which 
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he  most  love  and  serve,  with  a  Being  which  he  must  adore — that  which,  in 
fine,  gives  man  a  doctrine  to  believe,  a  discipline  to  live  by,  and  an  Object 
to  worship/'  * 

It  is  well  to  realise  what  is  the  Positivist  conception  of 
religion.    In  hLs  Address  for  1880  Mr.  R  Congreve  says : — 

'*  Religion  in  its  full  and  natural  sense  wiU  imply — ^first  a  sober,  scientifici 
and  practical  body  of  knowledge  ;  a  constant  reference  to  busy  life  as  we 
know  it  in  modem  civilisation  ;  a  lively  sympathy  with  all  the  interests  of 
our  fellow-men  ;  and  a  consistent  life  of  quiet^  happy,  useful  work.  It  will 
be  religion,  inasmuch  as  it  will  infuse  a  grandeur  and  a  unity  into  all  these 
by  filling  them  with  all  the  light  of  duty,  and  the  warmth  of  a  social  affec- 
tion. Worship  and  adoration  are  only  a  part  of  religion,  and  a  part  which 
must  be  entirely  akin  to  the  rest.  In  every  part  it  will  be  a  human 
religion,  a  perfectly  practical  and  mundane  religion,  grounded  in  thought, 
and  issuing  in  act ;  beginning  on  earth,  and  ending  in  man." 

Mr.  Congreve  anticipates  the  spread  of  the  worship  of 
Humanity.  "Some  time  or  other,"  says  he,  in  the  Annual 
Address  for  1882,  "be  we  well  assured,  there  must  come  the 
direct  worship  of  Humanity,  direct  addresses  to  her,  her  com- 
plete recognition  as  a  living  and  real  power.  ...  I  shoidd 
greatly  regret  the  cessation  for  a  time  of  some  such  mode  of 
outward  worship  as  we  practise  here,  domestic  rather  than 
public ;  yet,  whatever  it  is,  the  distinct  assertion,  under  all 
defects,  in  the  face  of  our  London  world,  that  we  are  not  mere 
thinkers,  but  men  bent  on  practical  objects,  with  a  religious 
service  before  us,  our  sense  of  obligation  to  which  service  we 
quicken  by  weekly  meetings." 

We  give  these  lengthy  extracts  because  we  wish  to  do  full 
justice  to  the  high  aims  of  a  small,  but  able  and  high-minded, 
body  of  men,  and  because  we  wish  to  fortify  our  own  position 
as  to  the  indispensable  necessity  of  religion,  by  calling  in  the 
evidence  of  those  whose  views  so  very  decidedly  differ  from 
our  own. 

Objections  against  the  substitution  of  Humanity  for  God 
as  the  supreme  object  of  admiration  and  worship  are  obvious 
enough.  Let  us  see  in  what  manner  they  are  dealt  with  by 
the  Comtists. 

If  it  be  objected  against  the  claims  of  Humanity  upon 
our  reverence  that  the  records  of  Humanity  are  records  of 

^  "  Modem  Symposium,"  Xineteenih  Century,  April  and  May  1877. 
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ignorance,  error,  vice,  and  crime, — ^a  very  obvious  objection  to 
every  instructed  mind, — ^what  is  the  answer  ?  It  is,  that  just 
as  when  we  speak  of  England  with  pride  and  affection,  we 
really  think  of  what  in  England  is  good  and  noble.  **  so  widi 
.Humanity.  It  is  the  triumph  of  good  over  evil,  that  is  ikA 
object  of  our  reverence ;  and  to  a  conscience  not  wholly  seared, 
the  strongest  impulse  to  repentance  for  a  life  of  selfishneas 
will  be  the  thought  that,  so  far  as  in  one  man  may  lie,  he  has 
hitherto  not  forwarded,  but  delayed  that  triumph."^  ''The 
chief  business  of  the  Beligion  of  Humanity  is  to  gather 
together  the  noblest  traditions  of  our  race,  to  preserve  them, 
and  to  hand  them  down,  a  steadily  increasing  store,  to  those 
that  shall  come  after."  ' 

If  it  be  objected  that  Humanity,  judged  by  the  records  of 
history,  is  scarcely  fitted  to  awaken  enthusiastic  admiration, 
the  Positivist  points  to  what  past  generations  have  endured  for 
our  sake,  who  enter  upon  the  inheritance  their  sacrifices  have 
secured  The  blemishes  of  Humanity  are  compared  to  tiie 
sufferings  and  humiliation  of  the  Messiah,  who  had  no  form 
or  comeliness,  and  who  underwent  scorn  and  anguish  for  our 
gain. 

But  is  not  Humanity  an  abstraction,  with  no  vividness  and 
reality  ?     What  is  the  reply  of  the  Positivist  ? — 

''  If  we  are  asked,  Is  not  Humanity  a  mere  figment  f  how  does  Hamanitf 
differ  from  any  other  theological  or  metaphysical  ahetraction  f  our  answer 
is,  Humanity  is  the  assemblage  of  these  noble  lives  [i.e.  of  the  illustrious 
dead] ;  of  these,  and  of  the  countless  multitude  of  those  who  have  laboured 
for  the  common  weal  without  leaving  any  record  of  their  name.' 

If,  again,  it  be  objected  against  the  Beligion  of  Humanity 
that  it  has  no  sufficient  sanction,  inasmuch  as  it  holds  forth  no 
expectation  of  a  future  life,  the  Positivist  answers:  '*The 
Beligion  of  Humanity  brings  its  own  sanction  along  with  it," 
t.e.  in  giving  all  human  beings  enough  to  live  for,  calling  forth 
their  highest  powers,  satisfying  their  aspirations,  and  pre- 
senting the  noblest  principles  and  aims  of  action,  and 
holding  forth  a  prospect  of  moral  improvement.  "  If  the 
Beligion  of  Humanity  helps  us  to  subdue  the  paltry  crav- 
ings of  selfish  passions  by  inspiring  us  with  tiie  hope  of 

1  Beligion  and  Progreu,  p.  18.  >  Ibid.  p.  .2a 
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working  for  such  a  prospect  as  this,  we  need   ask  for  no 
further  sanction."  ^ 

The  Positivist  conceives  his  view  of  death  to  be  the 
worthiest  and  noblest.  "As  we  live  for  others  in  life,  so  we 
live  in  others  after  death.  .  .  .  The  difference  between  our  faith 
and  that  of  the  orthodox  is  this :  we  look  to  the  permanence 
of  the  activities  which  give  others  happiness ;  they  look  to  the 
permanence  of  the  consciousness  which  can  enjoy  happiness. 
Which  is  the  nobler?"^  The  reply  is  obvious:  all  which 
the  Positivist  looks  forward  to  as  the  fruit  in  others  of  effort 
and  devotion,  the  Christian  anticipates  as  fully  as  he  does ; 
whilst  the  Christian  has  the  prospect  of  a  continued  existence 
of  obedience  and  of  service  hereafter. 

It  is  right  to  observe  that  a  great  recommendation  of  the 
Positive  school  is  their  application  of  the  principle  of  justice 
to  politics,  and  especially  to  that  department  of  politics  which 
is  among  all  nations  so  largely  handed  over  to  selfishness  and 
expediency, — the  international  relations  and  the  policy  of 
civilised  with  regard  to  uncivilised  races. 

There  are  certain  respects  in  which  Positivism  cultivates 
continuity  with  antecedent  religious  systems.  Thus  the 
Positivist  Church  has  its  sacred  formula:  "  Love  our  principle; 
order,  the  basis;  progress,  the  end;"  it  has  its  canons  of 
conduct :  "  Live  for  others.  Live  openly."  It  has  its  prayers 
and  its  collects,  its  ascriptions  of  praise  and  responses ;  and 
it  has  the  following  benediction,  with  which  the  services, 
commemorations,  or  celebrations,  are  brought  to  a  close: — 
"  The  Faith  of  Humanity,  the  Hope  of  Humanity,  the  Love  of 
Humanity,  bring  you  comfort  and  teach  you  sympathy,  give 
you  peace  in  yourselves,  and  peace  with  others  now  and  for 
ever.  Amen."  There  is  an  Advent  Collect,  in  which  Auguste 
Comte  takes  the  place  occupied  by  our  Lord  in  Christian 
prayers  and  thanksgivings ! 

After  all,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Positivist  Beligion  is 
rather  an  object  of  curious  interest  than  of  practical  concern. 
In  France  the  prevalent  style  of  Comtism  is  rather  that  re- 
presented by  the  late  M.  littr^,  who  accepted  the  scientific 
classification  and  the  materialistic  bias  of  the  master,  but 
rejected  his  religious  notions.    And  in  this  country  there  are 

1  KeUgion  and  Progreu,  p.  22.  '  Ibid.  p.  38. 
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many  who  are  to  a  certain  extent  disciples  of  Comte,  who 
have  no  sympathy  with  his  worship  and  his  "Church  of 
Humanity."  In  fact,  there  seem  to  be  only  two  or  three 
small  congregations,  all  of  which  evidently  experience  that 
"straggle  for  existence,"  to  which  their  eccentricity  and  un- 
popularity would  appear  necessarily  to  doom  them. 

It  is  a  relief,  almost  amounting  to  a  pleasure,  to  turn  from 
the  n^ations  and  travesties  of  religion  hitherto  considered,  to 
systems  more  reverent  in  themselves,  and  more  in  correspond- 
ence with  the  dignity  and  unique  grandeur  of  human  nature. 
Theism  is  opposed  to  Atheism,  to  Polytheism,  and  to  Pantheism. 
In  dealing  with  Theistic  systems  we  have  nothing,  strictly 
speaking,  to  oppose.  The  ground  they  occupy  is  common  to 
them  with  Christianity.  They  are  right  in  what  they  affirm, 
and  only  wrong  in  what  they  deny.  Their  insufSciency  must 
be  made  manifest;  but  it  must  be  cordially  acknowledged 
that  the  path  of  the  Theist  and  the  path  of  the  Christian 
coincide,  as  far  as  the  Theist  accompanies  the  Christian. 
That  he  is  logically  wrong  in  pausing  where  he  does,  we  are 
convinced.  That  it  is  difficult  for  him  neither  to  advance  nor 
to  recede,  appears  from  the  tendency  of  Theists  either  to  fall 
back  upon  Pantheism,  or  to  proceed  towards  a  full,  rich,  and 
living  Christianity. 

Although  the  words  "Deist"  and  "Theist"  are  strictly 
synonymous, — the  only  difference  being  that  one  is  from  the 
Latin,  and  the  other  from  the  Greek, — ^they  are  not  in  usage 
convertible.  *^  Deist "  was  a  term  applied  in  the  last  century 
to  the  school  of  thinkers  and  writers  who  questioned  t^e  reality 
and  the  necessity  of  Revelation,  but  who  held  to  the  behef  in 
the  existence  of  a  Divine  Creator  and  Ruler,  and  considered 
the  Light  of  Nature,  Lt.  Reason,  a  sufficient  guide  for  men, 
whilst  they  rejected  what  is  supernatural  in  the  Christiao 
scheme,  treating  its  doctrines  with  more  or  less  of  disrespect 
Professor  Redford  thus  summarises  their  teaching : — "  They 
attempted  to  show  (1.)  that  all  that  was  true  and  valuable  in 
Christianity  was  a  republication  of  the  law  of  Nature ;  (2.)  that 
the  supernatural  element  in  the  Scriptures  was  not  credible ; 
(3.)  that  a  critical  study  of  the  history  of  the  canon  deprived 
the  sacred  books  of  all  special  authority  over  faith."  ^  It  is 
well  known  that  the  English  Deists  called  forth  some  of  ^^ 

1  Tht  ChrUtian's  Plea  againH  Modem  Unbelitf,  p.  31. 
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great  apologetic  works  of  the  last  centuiy,  of  which  Butler's 
famous  Analogy  is  the  chief.  The  Theists  of  our  own  time  are 
less  destructive  than  constructive.  Considering  that  criticism 
and  science  have  already  destroyed  what  is  special  to  Christi- 
anity as  a  professedly  supernatural  revelation,  they  address 
themselves  to  the  task  of  building  anew  a  simple  and  majestic 
edifice,  in  which  the  enlightened  and  rational  may  dwell  in 
safety  and  with  honour.  The  things  which  are  shaken  are 
removed,  in  order  that  the  things  which  cannot  be  shaken  may 
remain*  It  is  held  by  this  class  of  religionists,  that,  whilst  the 
miraculous  element  in  the  Scriptures  must  be  given  up,  and 
whilst  everything  must  be  subjected  to  a  critical  investigation, 
there  are  beliefs  which  are  in  nowise  affected  by  the  renuncia- 
tion of  the  credibility  of  the  history,  or  by  the  application  of 
the  freest  criticism  to  the  doctrinal  and  ethical  teaching  of  the 
books  of  Scripture.  Theists,  accordingly,  account  it  a  great 
advantage  that  their  position  enables  them  to  contemplate 
without  alarm  the  progress  of  historical,  philosophical,  and 
scientific  inquiries,  however  revolutionary ;  for  they  are  con- 
fident that  no  such  inquiries  can  ever  touch  their  faith  in 
what  they  deem  the  essentials  of  true  and  spiritual  religion. 

The  Theistic  school  may  be  traced  to  two  sources  :  1.  To 
the  writings  of  the  vigorous  and  eloquent  Theodore  Parker, 
who  has  given  to  this  mode  of  religious  thinking  a  currency  in 
America  which  it  has  not  obtained  in  this  country,  and  who  has 
carried  over  a  large  section  of  the  New  England  Unitarians  into 
Theistic  territory.  2.  To  the  writings  of  Francis  W.  Newman, 
in  this  country,  who,  starting  (like  his  more  famous  brother, 
the  Cardinal)  from  the  Evangelical  standpoint,  like  his  brother 
became  dissatisfied  with  that  position,  and  diverged  from  it, 
but  in  an  exactly  opposite  direction, — the  one  falling  back 
upon  ecclesiastical  authority,  the  other  going  forward  in  the 
path  of  independent  inquiry  and  reaching  the  position  of 
rationalism.  A  generation  since,  the  writings  of  Francis  New- 
man, always  distinguished  by  a  lofty  and  spiritual  tone, 
exercised  considerable  influence  over  a  limited  but  thoughtful 
class  of  readers.  His  Phases  of  Faith,  and  his  Soul,  her  Sorrows 
and  Aspirations,  were  eagerly  read  by  young  men  open  to 
freshness  of  thinking,  and  panting  for  an  atmosphere  more  free 
than  that  to  which  their  education  had  accustomed  them. 

The  three  doctrines  which  our  contemporary  Theists  are 
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concerned  to  maintain  are :  the  existence  of  a  righteous  and 
merciful  God,  the  sacredness  of  morality,  and  the  prospect  of 
a  future  life.  Mr.  Greg  has  not  the  same  confidence  in  the 
doctrine  of  immortality  as  in  the  sway  of  a  benevolent  Deity; 
still,  his  faith  is  evidently  a  faith  to  which  he  clings  with  a 
quiet  enthusiasm,  and  his  bold  speculations  upon  future  retri- 
bution have  occasioned  controversy  and  criticism. 

The  writers  who  have  exercised  most  influence  in  our  own 
time  in  the  direction  of  Theism  are,  perhaps,  Mr.  W.  R  Greg 
and  Miss  Cobbe.  The  temperate  wisdom  of  the  former,  and 
the  ardent  enthusiasm  of  the  latter,  have  commended  their 
works  to  minds  of  difiTerent  orders.  Mr.  Greg,  though  not  learned 
and  not  profound — writing  as  an  educated  and  thoughtful  lay* 
man,  and  a  man  benevolently  interested  in  the  social  wellbeing 
of  the  community, — has  secured  a  respectful  attention  from 
readers  of  the  most  diverse  schools.  His  Orttd  of  Christendom 
has  been  much  quoted,  if  it  has  not  enjoyed  a  large  circulation* 
His  Enigmas  of  Life  has  had  a  very  extensive  sale,  a  fact  which 
must  be  attributed  rather  to  its  treatment  of  social  questions 
than  to  its  theological  deliverances.  Mr.  Greg  holds  that  we 
are  still  Christians,  although  accepting  only  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  and  rejecting  the  miraculous  narratives  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  refusing  assent  to  the  doctrine  of  inspiration.  He 
denies  Christ's  resurrection.  He  considers  certain  precepts  of 
Jesus  to  be  impracticable,  and  even  noxious:  e.g.  Non-resistance, 
Almsgiving,  Improvidence,  and  Communism.  His  position 
with  reference  to  the  substance  of  Christianity  is  thus  stated: — 

''  The  thought — ^the  nucleus  of  inner  meaning — is  sacred  still,  and  of  en- 
during truth.  .  .  .  We  may  use  our  freedom  of  penetrating  to  the  true  spirit 
and  meaning  of  Christ's  teaching  through  its  casual  or  disguising  letter, 
with  the  more  boldness  that  it  is  only  this  spirit  as  to  which  we  can  feel 
absolutely  certain."  * 

Again : — 

''  We  are,  and  may  remain,  Christians,  and  we  can  and  ought  to  obey  the 
Christian  rule  of  life ;  but  in  order  to  do  either  we  must  deal  with  the 
kernel,  not  with  the  husk  ;  we  must  penetrate  to  the  true  mind  and  temper 
of  Jesus  through  the  accretions  which  have  overlaid  it,  the  literalism  which 
has  disfigured  it,  and  (be  it  said  with  all  reverence)  the  Orientalism  and  the 
incompleteness,  if  not  the  imperfection,  which  mingled  with  and  coloured  if* 

1  The  Creed  of  ChriHendom,  p.  Ixxxiii  «  Dnd.  pp.  Ixxxvii,  Ixxxviii 
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This  writer  has  no  sympathy  with  modern  efforts  to  substi- 
titute  the  universe,  or  man,  or  any  abstraction,  for  the  Divine 
Father,  whom  Christians  make  it  their  endeavour  to  worship 
in  spirit  and  in  truth.    Witness  these  inspiring  confessions  : — 

"My  own  conception  .  .  .  approaches  far  nearer  to  the  old  current 
image  of  a  personal  God  than  to  any  of  the  sublimated  substitutes  of  modem 
thought.  Strauss's  *  Universum,'  Comte's  *  Humanity,'  even  Mr.  Arnold's 
'Stream  of  Tendency  that  makes  for  righteousness,' excite  in  me  no  enthusi- 
asm, command  from  me  no  worship.  I  cannot  pray  to  the  '  Immensities ' 
and  the  *  Eternities '  of  Carlyle.  They  proffer  me  no  help  ;  they  vouchsafe 
no  sympathy  ;  they  suggest  no  comfort.  It  may  be  that  such  a  Personal 
God  is  a  mere  anthropomorphic  creation.  It  may  be — as  philosophers  with 
iSar  finer  instruments  of  thought  than  mine  ai&rm — that  the  conception  of 
such  a  being,  duly  analysed,  is  demonstrably  a  self-contradictory  one.  But 
at  least,  in  resting  in  it,  I  rest  in  something  I  almost  seem  to  realise ;  at 
least  I  share  the  view  which  Jesus  indisputably  held  of  the  Father  whom 
he  obeyed,  communed  with,  and  worshipped."  ^ 

This  elevated  Theism  is  in  the  case  of  this  author  combined 
with  what  he  would  deem  a  dispassionate  eclecticism  with 
reference  to  all  the  documents  of  Christianity,  and  with  refer- 
ence to  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  apostles.  Mr. 
Greg  regards  all  that  is  in  the  Bible  as  "  subject  to  the  scrutiny 
of  reason."  Still,  his  appreciation  of  Christianity  is  warm  and 
cordial : — 

"  I  value  the  Religion  of  Jesus,  not  as  being  absolute  and  perfect  truth, 
but  as  containing  more  truth,  purer  truth,  higher  truth,  stronger  truth, 
than  has  ever  yet  been  given  to  man.  Much  of  his  teaching  I  unhesitatingly 
receive  as,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  unimprovable  and  unsurpassable — 
fitted,  if  obeyed,  to  make  earth  all  that  a  finite  and  material  scene  can  be, 
and  man  only  a  little  lower  than  the  angels."  ' 

With  respect  to  "  our  feelings  towards  God  and  our  conduct 
towards  men,"  he  accepts  Gospel  teaching  as  the  purest 
expression  of  religious  truth  and  duty.  He  dissents  from 
Christian  teaching  as  to  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  the  duty  of 
resignation,  the  pardon  of  sin,  and  what  he  deems  the  ascetic 
view  it  takes  of  life.  Yet,  on  some  of  these  points,  his  belief 
is  not,  perhaps,  incompatible  with  a  liberal  interpretation  of  the 
New  Testament.  He  rejects  some  Christian  beliefs  regarding 
Heaven,  and  the  Christian  proof  of  it,  and  relies  upon  the 

^  Tht  Creed  of  ChrisUndom,  xc,  xci. 
«  Jbid.  vol.  ii  pp.  192,  193. 
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soul's  own  faith  and  hope  with  regard  to  immortality.  In  his 
latest  work,  Mr.  Greg  renews  with  an  impressive  emphasis  the 
confession  of  Theistic  faith  already  described.     He  says : — 

"  The  existence  of  a  wise  and  beneficent  Creator,  and  of  a  renewed  liie 
hereafter,  are  still  to  me  belie£s — especially  the  first — Tery  nearly  readiing 
the  solidity  of  absolute  convictions.  The  one  is  almost  a  Certainty^  the 
other  a  solemn  Hope."  ^ 

Miss  Frances  Power  Cobbe  is  known  as  a  practised  and 
effective  writer  on  subjects  connected  with  the  wellbeing  of 
humanity,  and  especially  with  the  progressive  elevation  of  her 
own  sex.  Her  recent  work.  The  Peak  in  Darien,  proves  that 
she  retains  the  faith  professed  in  former  years.  She  may 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  popular  English  advocates 
of  a  purely  Theistic  religion.  If  her  creed  is  a  somewhat  short 
one,  it  is  definitely  formulated  and  tenaciously  held.  We 
have  it  in  these  brief  sentences : — 

''  Faith  in  the  existence  of  a  righteous  God, — faith  in  the  eternal  Law  of 
Morality, — faith  in  an  Immortal  Life, — this  triune  faith  is  the  great  treasure 
of  the  haman  race  which  each  perceives  to  be  threatened,  and  which  each 
would,  in  his  own  manner,  and  to  the  uttermost  of  his  power,  secure  for 
ever  against  the  dread  invasions  of  doubt."  ' 

It  b  held  by  this  writer  (we  think  without  sufficient  reason) 
that  Christianity  as  a  whole  may  be  repudiated,  and  yet  this 
simple  Theistic  creed  may  be  preserved.  In  Miss  Cobbe's 
view,  Christianity  is  a  dead-weight  upon  religion,  of  which  it 
would  do  well  to  disencumber  itself.  She  divides  religionists 
into  those  who  base  religion  on  Bevelation,  History,  Tradition ; 
and  those  who  base  it  upon  individual  consciousness.  She 
blames  the  Unitarians  for  conceding  to  Christ  the  office  of 
Moral  Lord  and  Future  Judge,  and  thinks  this  compromise  with 
Orthodoxy  the  secret  of  their  weakness.  The  outlook  appeals 
to  her  a  bright  and  radiant  one.  We  question  whether  our 
readers  will  share  the  sanguine  spirit  in  which  she  contemplates 
the  disappearance  of  the  august  faith  of  Christ,  and  the  emer- 
gence of  a  faith,  in  her  judgment,  simpler,  more  credible,  and 
better  adapted  for  universal  acceptance. 

''  If  Traditional  Religion  be  indeed  on  the  wane,  if  the  hour  be  approaching 
when  it  will  have  become  a  thing  of  the  past,  then  it  will  but  hare  passed 
away  to  give  place  to  a  yet  purer  light,  a  yet  warmer  and  brighter  Faith, 

^  Enigmas  o/Id/e,  Preface,  p.  v.  >  Broken  Lights,  p.  3. 
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which  shall  remain  with  us  for  ever.  .  .  .  Christianity  may  fiul  us,  and 
we  may  watch  it  with  straining  eyes  going  slowly  down  from  the  zenith 
where  once  it  shone :  but  we  need  neither  regret  that  it  should  pass  away, 
nor  dread  lest  we  be  left  in  the  gloom.  Let  it  poM  away — ^that  grand  and 
wonderful  faith !  Let  it  go  down  calmly  and  slowly,  like  an  orb  which  has 
brightened  half  our  heavens  through  the  night  of  the  ages,  and  sets  at  last 
in  gloiy,  leaving  its  train  of  light  long  gleaming  in  the  sky,  and  mingling 
with  the  dawn.    Already  up  the  east  there  climbs  the  Sun.**  ^ 


In  the  prospect  of  a  substitute — a  Theistic  faith — replacing 
Christianity,  this  author  at  the  same  time  looks  back  with 
gratitude  upon  that  Christianity  which  she  deems  destined, 
not  so  much  to  be  superseded,  as  to  be  purified  and  consecrated 
afresh  to  higher  service.     For  example : — 

Cluist  was  "  the  great  Regenerator  of  Humanity.  His  coming  was  to 
the  life  of  humanity  what  regeneration  is  to  the  life  of  the  individuaL  .  .  . 
What  Christ  has  really  done  is  beyond  the  kingdom  of  the  intellect  and 
its  theologies ;  nay,  even  beyond  the  kingdom  of  the  conscience  and  its 
recognition  of  duty.  His  work  has  been  in  that  of  the  heart.  He  has 
transformed  the  I^iw  into  the  GospeL  He  has  changed  the  bondage  of 
the  alien  for  the  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God.  He  has  glorified  Virtue  into 
Holiness,  Religion  into  Piety,  and  Duty  into  Love."^ 

Miss  Cobbe  believes  Theoretic  Theism  will  be  the  religion 
of  the  future : — 

''  Negatively,  it  will  reject  all  doctrines  of  Atheism  or  Pantheism,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  a  plurality  of  Divine  Persons,  on  the  other.  Affirmatively, 
it  will  assert  not  only  the  Unity  and  Eternity,  and  Wisdom  and  Justice,  of 
God,  but  above  all,  that  one  great  attribute  which  is  our  principal  concern, 
His  Goodness.  Here  lies  the  essence  of  Theism — its  practical  difference 
from  every  other  creed  in  the  world." 

With  this  monotheistic  faith  are  associated  a  profound  rever- 
ence for  morality,  and  a  bright  hope  of  blessing  for  all  man- 
kind. "  These  three  great  principles, — the  absolute  goodness 
of  God,  the  final  salvation  of  every  created  soul,  and  the 
Divine  authority  of  Conscience, — are  the  obvious  fundamental 
canons  of  the  Faith  of  the  Future."^  It  is  contemplated  that 
prayer  shall  be  perpetuated,  that  contrition  for  sin  shall  be 
required,  that  humane  conduct  shall  be  enjoined;  and  that 
these  exercises  shall  have  all  the  obligation  and  sanction 
attaching  to  strictly  religious  acts. 

The  spiritual  Theists  are  wont  to  look  to  the  religious  con- 

1  Broken  Lights,  p.  100.  *  Ihkl  pp.  132,  133.  '  /2^.  p.  173. 
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sciousness,  to  the  inttdtion  of  the  heart,  for  the  authority  upon 
which  to  base  their  convictions  as  to  God,  the  right,  and  im- 
mortality. Miss  Cobbe  thinks  that  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  was  alto- 
gether astray  in  his  treatment  of  the  problem.  Is  there  a  Grodl 
It  is  well  known  that  his  inquiries  into  Nature  led  the  philo- 
sopher to  the  hypothesis  that  there  may  be  a  God,  limited  in 
wisdom  and  in  power,  who  has  not  the  ability  to  make  the 
human  lot  better  than  it  actually  is.  According  to  Miss  Cobbe, 
Mr.  Mill  had  not  the  organ  of  religion,  which  his  father  had 
in  his  youth  extirpated  from  his  heart  It  is  not  to  Nature 
that  we  must  look  for  God.  ''Spiritual  things  must  be 
spiritually  discerned,  or  we  must  be  content  never  to  discern 
them  truly  at  all.  In  man's  soul  alone,  as  far  as  we  may  yet 
discover,  is  the  moral  nature  of  his  Maker  revealed,  as  the  sun 
is  mirrored  in  a  mountain-lake."  Then,  from  our  own  personal 
consciousness  and  experience  an  instinctive  inference  is  made: 
and  what  God  is  to  us,  He  is  seen  to  be  to  all  His  creatnrea 
In  proportion  as  we  share  His  moral  qualities  shall  we  attain 
to  a  conviction  of  their  reality  and  universality. 

"  It  must  be  enough  for  us  to  learn  what  God  bids  us  to  be  of  just  aul 
merciful  and  loving,  and  then  judge  what  must  be  His  justice,  His  mercy, 
and  His  love.  That  Being  whom  the  sinful  soul  meets  in  the  hour  of  its 
penitence — and  the  grateful  heart  in  its  plenitude  of  thanksgiving— and 
eveiy  man  who  really  prays  in  the  moments  of  supreme  communion — Hiai 
God  is  One  concerning  whom  the  veiy  attempt  to  protw  that  He  is  infinitely 
good  seems  almost  sacrilege.  It  is  (m  Goodness,  as  Holiness,  Love,  and 
Pity  ineffable,  that  He  has  revealed  Himselt" 

Miss  Cobbe  thinks  that  both  Religion  and  Morality  are  closely 
connected  with  belief  in  Immortality.  She  bases  the  hope  of 
a  future  life  upon  Faith — "  Faith  in  its  true  sense  of  Trust  in 
Goodness,  and  Justice,  and  Fidelity,  and  Love,  and  in  all  these 
things  impersonated  in  the  Lord  of  Life  and  Death."  The 
Theist's  creed  and  law  may  be  thus  summed  up : — Justice 
must  be  done.  The  purposes  of  a  good  and  wise  Creator 
must  be  worked  out.  Man  must  be  developed.  Love  is 
etemaL  Those  whom  God  loves  must  be  deathless.  A  con- 
scious, endless  relation  to  God  is  the  true  privilege  of  man. 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  exponents  of  the 
Theistic  system,  chiefly  because  of  its  intrinsic  interest.  But 
our  readers  are  probably  aware  that  this  is  a  form  of  religion 
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which  has  neither  a  large  nor  an  increasing  following.  What- 
ever may  be  the  cause,  Theism  does  not  lay  hold  of  the  popular 
mind.  The  alternative  at  present  appears  to  be  between 
Christianity  and  Agnosticism,  or  some  form  of  Pantheism 
which  is  practically  undistinguishable  from  Agnosticism.  The 
mind  that  escapes  the  wretched  trammels  of  materialism  and 
rises  into  Theistic  faith  is  not  likely  to  find  a  full  satisfaction 
short  of  the  pure,  bright  atmosphere  of  Christianity.  It  seems 
to  us  that  the  Theist  has  broken  with  a  merely  phenomenal  and 
sensational  life,  and  that  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  him 
to  stop  short  of  the  fuller  and  the  richer  faith  of  the  Gospel. 

In  addition  to  the  criticisms  which  have  been  added  to  our 
brief  expositions  of  some  of  these  systems  which  compete  with 
Christianity  for  the  empire  over  the  human  heart  and  human 
society,  the  following  objections  should  be  fairly  considered ; 
they  will  all  bear  amplification,  which  our  space  will  not 
allow : — 

1.  Some  of  the  proposed  substitutes  for  our  religion  do  not 
deal  justly  and  satisfactorily  with  human  nature.  This  ob- 
jection is  valid  against  all  systems  which  treat  man  as  a  mei'ely 
sensitive  nature,  or  as  capable  of  knowing  only  phenomena. 
Let  man  be  represented  as  constituted  only  for  animal  enjoy- 
ment, as  susceptible  of  nothing  higher  than  pleasure,  as  merely 
an  animal  with  a  larger  range  of  sensuous  capacity, — and  the 
judgment  and  conscience  of  humanity  will  rise  in  rebellion 
against  such  treatment  as  this.  Or  let  it  be  granted  that  man 
is  formed  for  perception,  for  knowledge,  but  that  he  can  only 
know  phenomena  and  their  groups,  and  can  have  no  knowledge 
of  substance,  of  cause,  of  personality, — and,  however  our  sai?aw« 
may  persuade  themselves  that  they  have  analysed  human 
nature,  that  nature  will  reject  and  resent  the  pretended  analysis. 
No  system  can  prove  a  substitute  for  our  religion  which  denies 
man's  rational  and  personal  nature,  and  which,  by  making  him 
incapable  of  knowing  himself,  necessarily  would  render,  him 
altogether  powerless  to  arrive  at  any  cognition  either  of  a 
fellow-creature  or  of  a  Creator. 

2.  Generally  speaking,  the  systems  proposed  to  replace 
Christianity  fail  to  take  a  just  view  of  sin,  and  to  provide  for 
its  forgiveness  and  for  contending  with  and  vanquishing  it. 
Optimism  refuses  to  recognise  sin ;  Pessimism  holds  it  impoa- 
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sible  to  reduce  or  eliminate  sin ;  Fatalism  admits  no  real  dis- 
tinction  between  vice  and  virtue.  But  although  the  philosopher 
in  his  study  may  make  light  of  this  awful  factor  in  human  life, 
the  world  cannot  be  blind  to  its  enormity.  Account  for  the 
existence  of  moral  evil  we  cannot ;  but  we  must  not  therefore 
ignore  it,  or  even  palliate  its  seriousness.  Christianity,  as  be- 
comes the  greatest  among  human  religions,  boldly  recognises  and 
faces  the  problem.  And  Christianity  provides  an  atonement, 
and  profiTers  a  combative  and  purifying  moral  power, — a  two- 
fold provision  which  constitute  its  vindication  before  the  court 
of  conscience  and  of  society.  Systems  which  tell  us  sin  is  an 
impleasant  fact  that  had  better  not  be  mentioned,  or  which 
represent  sin  as  the  creature  of  a  morbid  imagination,  or 
which  flatteringly  assure  us  that  man's  unaided  efforts,  and  the 
natural  progress  of  society,  will  make  an  end  of  sin, — such 
systems  put  themselves  out  of  court,  as  unworthy  of  a  serious 
hearing.  As  a  personal  stain,  sin  needs  a  cleansing  and  par- 
doning power  to  deal  with  it ;  as  a  debasing  tendency,  it  calls 
for  a  counteractive  force  mightier  even  than  itself.  We  look 
in  vain  for  either  of  these  to  the  several  substitutes  for  Chris- 
tianity set  forth  by  human  wisdom  or  unwisdom. 

3.  The  several  systems  which  men  would  substitute  for 
Christianity  fail  to  satisfy  man's  conscience  as  a  witness  to 
moral  responsibility.  We  hold  it  to  be  a  fundamental  fact  in 
human  nature  that  man  is  under  moral  law,  a  moral  Grovemor, 
moral  retribution.  This  is  not  in  the  same  degree  contradicted 
by  all  rival  doctrines ;  but  it  is  not  fully  recognised  by  any  of 
them.  Bevelation,  alike  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New  Testament, 
accredits  itself  by  its  harmony  with  the  moral  reason,  by  the 
honour  it  sets  upon  the  "categorical  imperative,"  if  the 
language  of  Kant  may  be  allowed.  Conscience,  we  have  been 
taught,  and  believe,  is  God's  vicegerent  in  our  nature,  and 
conscience  witnesses  to  Christ.^ 

4.  With  the  exception  of  the  last-mentioned  of  these  **  sub- 
stitutes," they  all  proceed  upon  an  explicit  or  virtual  denial  of 
God  :  and  this  denial  is  compatible  neither  with  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  soul  nor  with  the  welfare  of  society.  The  greatest 
philosophers  of  antiquity  and  of  the  modem  world  have  based 
their  systems  upon  a  belief  in  Deity ;  and  to  reject  this  belief 
is  to  go  back  to  the  Pantheism  or  the  Materialism,  with  which 

^   Ffc/e  Wace,  Bampton  Lecture,  Lect  L 
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the  nobler  spirits  have  never,  in  any  age  of  the  world's  history, 
been  content.  The  ancient  grounds  for  a  Theistic  faith  have 
never  been  shaken,  and  the  development  and  experience  of 
humanity  have  added  to  their  eflBciency,  if  not  to  their  validity. 

5.  The  alternative  systems  all  come  immeasurably  short  of 
Christianity,  in  their  darkness  or  dimness,  with  regard  to 
immortality,  with  respect  to  which  the  revelation  of  Chris- 
tianity is  so  full,  clear,  and  bright.  The  purest  Theism  is  only 
able  to  look  forward  to  a  future  life  with  a  venturous  and  yet 
timid  hope ;  whilst  the  Christian's  faith  rests  upon  Him  who 
hath  "abolished  death,  and  brought  life  and  immortality  to 
light  by  the  gospel." 

6.  One  and  all,  the  systems  which  have  been  considered 
ignore  the  evidences  of  Christianity  itself.  The  question  is 
not.  What  consideration  and  tolerance  are  you  prepared  to 
show  for  the  faith  of  the  New  Testament  ?  but  a  very  different 
question,  viz.  What  have  you  to  allege  against  her  mighty 
claims  to  reverence,  against  her  continued  occupation  of  the 
throne  of  human  hearts  and  human  society  ?  The  documents 
which  record  the  origin  of  our  faith  are  a  stubborn  fact,  and  a 
fact  with  which  infidelity  has  not  yet  shown  itself  capable  of 
dealing.  The  history  of  Christianity  in  the  world  is  another 
fact,  to  which  an  enlightened  generation  cannot  and  will  not 
close  its  eyes.  Eeligious  questions  may  not  be  treated  as  if 
Christianity  did  not  exist;  as' if  such  questions  were  to  be 
decided  by  abstract  arguments. 

In  conclusion,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  are 
disposed  to  listen  to  all  voices,  to  adjust  rival  pretensions,  to 
consider  conflicting  claims,  that  we  are  practical  beings,  who 
have  to  make  up  our  minds,  who  have  to  act,  and  that  without 
delay.  It  is  easy  to  disparage  Christianity  in  its  actual  em- 
bodiments ;  it  is  easy  to  criticise  Christianity  itself  when  it  is 
— as  probably  it  will  be — partially  apprehended  by  minds  not 
altogether  capable  of  grasping  its  majesty  and  symmetry.  But, 
after  all,  what  is  the  alternative  ?  Where  is  the  substitute 
against  which  considerations,  far  more  numerous,  far  more 
weighty,  may  not  be  brought  ?  There  is  no  feasible  alternative, 
no  admissible  substitute.  The  religion  of  Christ  stands  apart 
from,  and  above,  all  religions  beside,  commands  our  reverence, 
and  constrains  our  hearts.  J.  radford  Thomson. 
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Three  First  Oo^pels} 

rpHE  superficial  and  {ragmentaiy  criticism  of  the  Bevised 
-*•     Version  of  the  New  Testament,  with  which  the  publi: 
were  inundated  for  the  first  few  months  after  its  appeatanc^. 
have  wearied  many  sensible  people  of  the  whole  subject    Be; 
a  thorough  sifting  of  the  principles  on  which  this  work  has 
been  executed,  and  of  the  results  attained,  will  always  be 
welcomed  both  by  scholars  and  by  cultivated  students  of  tk 
New  Testament  of  every  class.     It  were  well,  however,  if  tfe 
text  adopted  and   the  translation  of  the  text  were  handled 
separately.     As  for  the  textual  criticism  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, it  is  a  subject  of  so  much  technicality,  complexity,  anc 
difficulty,  that  those  who  have  spent  the  longest  time  in  the 
study  of  it  will  be  the  readiest  to  own  that  they  have  mach 
yet  to  learn,  and  that  they  must  keep  themselves  open  to  fre^ 
light  from  whatever  quarter  and  be  prepared  to  bow  to  hs 
legitimate  results.    In  the   translation  of   the  text^  it  ms 
required  of  the  present  Sevisers,  by  the  terms  of  their  ap> 
pointment,  that,  along  with  strict  fidelity  to  the  sense  of  the 
original,    they  should  show  a   just    appreciation    of   those 
qualities   in    the   version   they  had   to  revise    which  have 
charmed  the  English  ear  in  every  land  and   caused  it  to 
"  authorise  "  itself,  including  such  a  regard  for  its  idiomatic 
proprieties  and  well-understood  archaisms,  that  nothing  in  tk 
New  Version  should  be  felt  to  jar  upon  the  ear,  as  out  of 
keeping  with  the  genuine  ring  of  the  old  one. 

To  determine  how  far  this  has  been  attained  in  the  Bevised 
Version  is  the  legitimate  business  of  criticism.  But  to  mix 
up  in  such  criticism  both  text  and  translation  is  to  distract 
the  reader  and  to  do  injustice  to  the  subject  itself.  Tet  this 
has  to  a  large  extent  been  done  by  adverse  critics.  Not  that 
any  solid  criticism  is-  to  be  slighted,  however  conducted ;  but 
writers  like  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  * — so  well  entitled  to  be 
heard  on  the  text  of  the  New  Testament —  though  natorallj 

^  London  :  Murray,  Svo.  1882. 

3  October,  1881 ;  January  and  April,  1882. 
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anxious  to  warn  the  public  without  delay  against  what  they 
deem  the  fallacies  and  failures  of  this  work,  do  themselves 
and  their  subject  serious  injustice  by  their  mode  of  treatment, 
not  to  speak  of  their  temper.      The  learned  Dr.  Malan  of 
Broadwindsor,  in  his  Seven   Chapters  of  the  Revised  Version 
Revised,    and    Select    Readings  in    the    Greek    Text    of   St. 
Matthew,    lately  published    h/  the  Rev,    Drs.     Westcott    and 
Hort,   Revised,^  has   made   some   good    contributions  to  the 
subject  of  both  text  and  translation.     But  Canon  Cook  is  the 
first  scholar  who  has  formally  and  systematically  handled  the 
whole  subject.     In  his  volume  on  The  Revised  Version  of  the 
Three  First  Oospels  he  challenges  the  Revisers  in  respect  both 
of  the  work  they  have  done  and  the  principles  that  have 
guided  them.     On  this  latter  branch  of  the  subject  I  say  nothing 
here.    In  another  form  I  may  elsewhei*e  give  my  own  reasons  for 
having  come  to  substantially  the  same  conclusions  as  Canon 
Cook  himself;  but  the  first  part  of  his  volume,  which  deals 
with  the  Revised  Version  of  the  Three  First  Gospels,  is  per- 
vaded by  such  reflections  on  the  whole  Revision  Company — ^as 
faithless  to  their  trust,  if  not  even  disloyal  to  the  truth  itself — 
as   one  was  scarcely  prepared  for  from  the  Editor  of  the 
Speaker's  Commentary ;  while  the  criticism  itself  is  painfully 
one-sided,  not  always  accurate  in  its  statement  of  facts,  and 
in  its  grounds  of  decision  narrower  than  one  had  a  right  to 
look  for  from  Canon  Cook.     The  object  of  the  present  paper 
is  to  justify  these  statements,  by  vindicating  a  number  of  the 
changes  both  in  text  and  translation  which  Canon  Cook  con- 
demns, and  pointing  out  the  unfairness  with  which  not  only 
the  changes  themselves,  but  the  whole  Company  for  adopting 
them,  have  been  treated  in  this  volume. 

I.  Beginning  with  matters  somewhat  minor  and  preliminary, 
the  following  criticisms  are  singularly  unpromising : — 

"  I  must  now  call  attention  to  another  point  in  the  same  verse  (Matt, 
i.  18)  of  very  grave  importance.  The  marginal  note  tells  us  that '  ih€  Holy 
Spirit '  may  he  substituted  for  '  Holy  Qhosi  *  throughout  this  book,  a  note 
which  is  repeated  in  St.  Mark.  Does  this  imply  that  the  marginists  object 
to  the  word  '  QhoitV  If  so,  it  must  be  asked,  on  what  groonds  ?  Certainly 
not  as  an  archaism.    The  word  is  in  every  Churchman's  mouth  continually. 

^    Hatchards,  1881  and  1882. 
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For  the  sake  of  consistency  ?  Dr.  Vance  Smith  complains  bitterij  of  tk 
inconsistency  of  his  colleagues  in  reference  to  this  rery  qaestion  (see  TaU 
and  Margins,  pp.  7,  8,  45).  I  would  not  suggest  a  doctrinal  bias ;  bat  to 
proTe  that  it  had  no  influence,  a  strong,  if  not  unanimous,  dedais&D  gq 
the  part  of  the  Revisers  is  called  for.  Dr.  Vance  Smith  alleges  this  notice 
as  one  of  the  clearest  proofis  that  the  Bevbion  ought  in  consistency  to  dis- 
card the  word  as  *  a  poor  and  a>lmost  obioleU  equivalent  for  Sptnt^"'^ 
26, 26). 

With  such  a  criticism  it  is  difficult  to  deal  seriouslTor 
even  patiently.  (1.)  Canon  Cook  knows  very  well  that  the 
marginists,  who  are  no  other  than  the  Company  itself  anc 
responsible  for  the  notes  as  well  as  the  text,  have  retainei 
the  word  "Ghost"  wherever  it  is  preceded  by  the  vor: 
"  Holy/'  save  in  certain  cases,  and  there  on  a  principle  vhi:: 
they  carefully  explain  in  their  Preface.  (2.)  In  thus  retain' 
ing  "  the  venerable  archaism,"  they  simply  kept  in  view  tht 
first  two  "  Principles  and  Eules  "  laid  down  for  their  goidaDte 
by  the  Committee  of  Convocation — "to  introduce  as  few 
alterations  as  possible  into  the  text  of  the  Authorised  Yeisio: 
consistently  with  faithfulness  "  and  "  to  limit  as  far  as  possible 
the  expression  of  such  alterations  to  the  language  of  the 
Authorised  and  other  English  Versions."  (3.)  In  retaioin^ 
this  archaism — an  archaism  "in  the  mouth  of"  a  goodmanj 
more  than  "  every  Churchman  " — they  had  the  hearty  concur- 
rence of  the  present  writer  for  one,  who  would  have  regrettei 
any  alteration  here.  For  the  same  reason  I  should  ha^ 
regretted  the  change  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  of  "  which  *fe 
"  who  "  in  the  first  clause.  Cases  there  are,  no  doubt,  where 
there  can  be  no  good  reason  for  retaining  this  latter  archaise; 
and  the  Hevisers  did  well,  I  think,  in  discarding  it  in  & 
number  of  cases — substituting  "  who  "  or  "  that,"  as  the  ca« 
might  be.  But  (4.)  since  it  is  known  that  some  think  there  is 
no  sufficient  reason  now  for  keeping  up  this  archaLsm  ''Holj 
Ghost"  in  a  version  intended  for  permanent  use — while  tk 
American  brethren,  as  will  be  seen  by  their  list  of  "  prefeire^i 
renderings  "  (No.  ill.),  were  decidedly  against  retaining  it--- 
was  deemed  only  fair  that  it  should  be  stated  at  the  oatsft 
that  "Holy  Spirit"  was  the  full  equivalent  for  the  phia^ 
which  was  retained,  in  order  that  every  one  might  choose  fe 
himself  the  term  which  he  preferred.  And  is  this  the  yi^ 
of  such  "  grave  importance  "  that  nothing  less  than  "a  strong. 
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if  not  unanimous,  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  Bevisers  will 
suffice  "  to  prove  that  "  a  doctrinal  bias  had  no  influence  "  in 
occasioning  this  margin  ?  Canon  Cook  **  would  not  suggest " 
such  a  bias  ;  but  it  looks  extremely  like  it  when  he  demands 
such  a  declaration  to  the  contrary.  The  very  suggestion  is 
ludicrous,  but  it  is  something  worse.  For  (5.)  the  way  in 
which  the  name  of  Dr.  Vance  Smith  is  introduced,  not  here  only, 
but  over  and  over  again,  is  extremely  offensive.  What  is  Dr. 
Vance  Smith's  opinion  about  this  word  "  Ghost,"  as  "  a  poor 
and  almost  obsolete  equivalent  for  'Spirit'"?  It  is  simply 
Dr.  Smith's  opinion,  and  probably  even  he  will  be  surprised 
at  the  alarm  which  he  has  succeeded  in  creating — making  it 
imperative  on  the  Eevisers  to  come  forward  with  a  declaration 
that  hb  opinion  is  not  theirs. 

But  Dr.  Vance  Smith's  name  is  obtruded  upon  us  in  a 
form  even  more  offensive  in  the  "Preliminary  Consider- 
ations:"— 

''  I  trust  the  Revisers  will  bear  in  mind  that,  although  Churchmen  who 
have  attacked  the  Revisers'  work  have  invariably  abstained  from  any  im- 
putation of  doctrinal  prepossession,  and  though  their  fireedom  from  such 
jprepossession  has  been  testified  in  The  Chmrdian,  The  Church  Quarterly,  The 
Churchman,  and  other  periodicals  of  high  character,  by  writers  who  may  be 
regarded  as  true  representatives  of  Anglican  orthodoxy  ;  yet  that  a  formal 
allegation  to  the  contrary  has  been  advanced  by  one  of  their  own  body. 
Referring  to  the  statement  that '  the  doctrines  of  popular  orthodoxy  remain 
unaffected,  untouched  by  the  results  of  the  Revision,'  that  Reviser  says 
formally :  '  To  the  writer,  any  such  statement  appears  to  be  in  the  most 
substantial  sense  contrary  to  the  facts  of  the  case'  (see  Revised  Texts 
and  Margins,  by  Dr.  G.  Vance  Smith,  p.  45).  Such  an  assertion,  if  not  met 
by  an  indignant  repudiation,  and  refuted  by  substantial  arguments,  is  cal- 
culated grievously  to  affect  the  reputation  of  the  Revisers"  (pp.  19,  20). 

Was  this  opinion  of  Dr.  Vance  Smith,  one  may  well  ask, 
founded  on  something  unknown  to  all  outside  the  Jerusalem 
Chamber,  that  it  should  shake  public  confidence  in  the  ortho- 
doxy of  the  whole  Eevision  Company,  unless  they  "indig- 
nantly repudiate,  and  by  substantial  arguments  refute"  it? 
Why,  he  tells  us  himself,  that  his  appeal  is  simply  to  "  the 
facts  of  the  case,"  in  other  words,  the  version  itself,  of 
whose  character  every  reader  of  it  is  as  competent  to  judge 
as  Dr.  Vance  Smith.  Canon  Cook  has  here  drawn  us  on 
very  delicate  ground ;  but  I  suppose  I  do  that  gentleman  no 
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injustice,  and  reveal  no  secret,  when  I  say,  what  he  himseK 
takes  care  to  let  everybody  know,  that  on  all  questions 
affecting  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  ''  the  doctrines  of  popular 
orthodoxy/'  Dr.  Yajice  Smith  in  the  Be  vision  Company  repie- 
sented  simply  himself. 

One  other  such  reference  I  must  note  before  passing  from 
a  subject  so  unpleasantly  forced  upon  us :— 

''  In  Mark  L  9  the  margin  tells  us  that  the  Greek  has  *  into  ^  JordmC 
This  statement  must  be  perplexing  to  a  reader,  who  might  natorallj  tefer 
to  the  last  words  in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  where  into  is  rigl^tly  used,  if 
taken  in  the  full  doctrinal  sense.  To  '  baptize  into  a  river'  is  not  an  Engli^ 
idiom." 

No,  certainly  it  is  not,  and  therefore  the  Kevisers  did  not 
so  translate  the  passage.  But  since  the  preposition  here  used 
certainly  implies  that  both  the  baptizer  and  the  Baptized  went 
into  the  river,  and  the  following  clause  says  they  "  straightwaj 
came  up  out  of  the  water," — which  some  think  has  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  mode  of  baptism — the  Hevisers  rightly 
deemed  it  proper  to  state  the/oc^  in  the  maigin,  leaving  eveiy 
one  to  draw  from  it  his  own  conclusion,  or  no  conclusion  at 
alL  But  how  any  one  could  suppose  this  to  have  the  smallest- 
connection  with  the  odd  circumstance  that  the  opposite  side 
of  the  printed  page  happened  to  have  the  same  Greek  preposi- 
tion in  the  rendering  of  the  Baptismal  Formula — ^a  thing,  of 
course,  unknown  to  the  Sevisers  themselves  till  they  saw  it 
in  print — I  cannot  imagine.  Canon  Cook  is  pleased  to  tell 
his  readers  that  "into"  is  the  right  word  in  the  Baptismal 
Formula,  provided  it  is  "taken  in  its  full  doctrinal  sense.** 
With  this  the  Bevisers  had  nothing  to  do,  their  business  being 
simply  to  translate  the  word  properly,  though  I  have  no  reasoD 
to  doubt  that  others  apprehended  as  well  as  myself  what  a 
richness  this  "  into  "  gave  to  "  the  full  doctrinal  sense  "  of  the 
Formula. 

But  what,  it  will  be  asked,  had  Dr.  Vance  Smith  to  do  with 
this  very  petty  criticism  ?  Nothing,  save  that  it  enabled  Canon 
Cook  to  drag  in  another  of  those  unsavoury  allusions  to  that 
gentleman  which  disfigure  his  pages,  in  the  following  foot- 
note:— "One  of  the  Eevisers,  however.  Dr.  Vance  Smith. 
welcomes  the  alteration  [of  **  into "  for  "  in  "]  in  that  most 
important  text,  as  obliterating  the  evidence  for  Trinitanan 
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doctrine.  Such  certainly  was  not  the  intention  of  his  col- 
leagues, who  are  surely  bound  to  protest  against  his  inference." 
Of  this  I  will  only  say,  that  the  absurdity  of  Dr.  Vance  Smith's 
inference  is  only  equalled  by  the  absurdity  of  Canon  Cook's 
comment  upon  it. 

II.  On  "  The  Genealogy  of  our  Lord  "  I  note  one  small  criti- 
cism, merely  for  the  purpose  of  calling  attention  to  the 
character  of  our  author's  criticism. 

''  For  Asa  the  Beyiaers  tell  us  that  the  Greek  has  Asaph,  and  for  Amon, 
Amo8.  See  Matt  i.  7,  8,  10,  11.  But  by  Hhe  Greek'  must,  of  couise, 
be  meant  the  Groepel  as  it  came  from  St.  Matthew.  If  the  Revisers  in- 
tended readers  to  understand  either  that  the  text  is  not  the  production  of 
the  Evangelist,  or  that  by  such  an  expression  they  simply  mean  the  text 
which  they  have  seen  fit  to  adopt,  they  were  bound  to  state  their  view 
clearly. . . .  This  margin  tells  us  positively  that  the  Greek,  t.0.  ih^  wi^nal 
Oospdy  has  Asaph  and  Amos.  Now  it  is  certain  that  no  one  familiar  with 
the  original  Hebrew  or  the  Septuagint  could  have  committed  such  blunders. 
It  b  quite  conceivable  that  an  officious  scribe,  who  was  familiar  with  the 
name  of  Asaph  in  the  inscriptions  to  the  Psalms,  and  of  Amos  as  that  of  a 
great  prophet,  should  foist  them  into  his  manuscript ;  but  it  is  to  me  per- 
fectly astonishing  that  any  critic  should  throw  the  responsibility  for  so 
positive  a  misstatement  on  St.  Matthew. ...  I  do  not  see  what  excuse  can 
be  suggested  for  the  Revisers.  They  were  bound  either  to  reject  the  new 
reading  cw  a  plain  <md  dear  error,  or  i^  as  their  margin  implies,  they  held 
it  to  be  the  original  reading,  they  were  bound  to  introduce  it  into  the  text 
As  it  stands,  it  is  one  plain  and  dear  error,  whichever  alternative  is  taken  " 
(pp.  23,  24).i 

The  gravity  of  these  charges  against  men,  the  majority  of 
whom  are  his  fellow-Churchmen,  is  only  equalled  by  their 
utter  baselessness.  (1.)  What  the  Bevisers  meant  by  their 
margins,  of  which  Canon  Cook  makes  such  a  mystery,  they 
state  clearly  in  their  Preface.  Claiming  no  infallibility  either 
in  the  text  they  selected  or  the  translation  of  it,  they  simply 
used  their  best  judgment  in  the  settlement  of  both.  (2.)  That 
the  proper  names  of  the  Old  Testament  are  variously  spelled  in 
the  Hebrew  MSS.,  is  what  every  reader  even  of  the  English 
Bible  may  see  for  himself.  As  for  this  "  Asa  " — whose  name 
to  print  it  '*  Asaph  "  is  thought  so  scandalously  to  misrepresent 
it — why,  in  2  Chronicles  his  father's  name  is  spelled  ''  Abijah  " 

^  The  italics  in  all  our  quotations  are  the  anthor^s,  unless  otherwise 
stated. 
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(with  final  n«A),  while  in  1  Kings  it  is  spelled  "  Abijam"  (with 
final  D=m).  Also,  in  2  Kings  and  in  Ezra  we  have  "Nebu- 
chadnezzar" (with  7i),  while  in  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  the  same 
man  is  called  **  Nebuchadrezzar"  (with  r).  Had  our  Evangelist 
copied  his  list  of  our  Lord's  ancestors  from  the  Old  Testament, 
the  form  would  likely  have  been  "Asa,"  the  only  form  in 
which  it  appears  in  Kings  and  Chronicles.  But  plainly  he  did 
not,  since  all  the  names  from  Zerubbabel  to  our  Lonl's  1^ 
father — eight  in  number — are  unknown  to  the  Old  Testament; 
just  as  in  Luke's  list  not  one  name  from  Joseph  backwaids 
to  Nathan  is  found  in  the  Old  Testament.  Clearly,  both  lists 
must  have  been  taken  from  the  family  registers,  which  were 
kept  with  such  religious  care  through  all  Jewish  history,  that 
after  the  captivity  certain  "children  of  the  priests,'*  whose 
ancestral  register  had  gone  astray  during  the  confusion  of  the 
seventy  years,  were  not  held  as  admissible  to  office  until  some 
attestation  of  their  sacerdotal  descent  should  be  divinely  given. 
Suppose,  then,  that  in  the  register  of  Asa's  family,  the  name 
was  spelled  "Asaph,"  which  the  family  in  course  of  time 
might  prefer  as  a  strengthened  form,  why  should  the  Evan- 
gelist not  write  it  as  he  found  it  ?  I  am  not  saying  it  was  so 
— that  is  a  question  purely  of  textual  criticism — but  because 
the  Eevisers,  judging  that  the  best  text  read  the  word  "Asaph,* 
thought  it  right  to  state  this  in  the  margin,  leaving,  however, 
the  spelling  of  the  Authorised  Version  untouched,  are  they  to 
be  held  up  as  charging  the  Evangelist  with  a  gross  "mis- 
statement "  ?  I  am  ashamed  even  to  put  the  question.  But 
(3.)  let  the  reader  observe  the  four  words  here  italicised— 
^' plain  and  clear  error"  Upon  these  words  the  changes  are 
rung  in  almost  every  page  of  this  book,  and  sometimes  oftener. 
With  what  object  is  this  done  ?  Those  who  have  not  read  the 
volume,  but  have  paid  some  attention  to  the  Bevisers'  Preface, 
will  read  with  surprise  the  following  piece  of  information. 
On  the  10th  of  February  1870,  the  motion  for  a  Eevisiim 
Company,  made  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  (Dr.  S.  Wilber- 
force),  and  seconded  by  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol 
was  adopted  on  the  10th  of  May  following.  In  his  speech, 
when  seconding  this  motion,  Bishop  Ellicott,  it  seems,  used 
the  following  words : — "  We  may  be  satisfied  with  the  attempt 
to  correct  plain  and  clear  errors,  but  there  it  is  our  duty  to 
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stop."     (Canon  Cook,  from  whom  we  take  this,  refers  us  to 
the  Chronide  of  Convocation,  February  1870,  p.  83.) 

Now,  that  the  Bevisers  have  gone  considerably  beyond  the 
correction  of  '*  plain  and  clear  errors  "  is  evident  enough.  But 
what  had  the  Bevision  Company  to  do  with  this  expression 
of  individual  opinion  by  one  member  of  the  Upper  House  of 
Convocation?  Was  it  one  of  their  instructions?  or  would 
the  Chairman  have  thought  of  imposing  his  own  individual 
opinion  as  a  rule  for  the  Company  to  be  guided  by  ?  For  my- 
self, I  never  heard  of  it  till  I  read  this  volume  of  Canon 
Cook's.  For  aught  I  know,  as  the  Bishop's  own  views  of 
what  might  fairly  be  aimed  at,  once  the  work  was  undertaken, 
began  to  enlarge,  he  may  have  hardly  remembered  what  he 
had  expressed  in  Convocation.  Be  that  as  it  may,  such  words 
could  be  no  rule  to  those  whose  printed  instructions  lay  before 
them.  But  Canon  Cook  persists  in  holding  all  that  exceeds 
the  correction  of  "plain  and  clear  errors"  as  a  breach  of 
trust  on  the  part  of  the  Company  itsel£  In  fact,  in  this 
one  criticism  these  words  occur  three  times.  Whether  this 
indicates  a  strong  or  a  weak  cause  the  reader  will  judge  for 
himself. 

IIL  When  brought  to  Jerusalem  at  twelve  years  of  age, 
"  the  child  Jesus  tarried  behind  in  Jerusalem,  and  (says  the 
Authorised  Version)  Joseph  and  his  mother  knew  not  of  it" — 
for  which  the  Eevised  Version  has  "  his  parents  knew  not  of 
it."  "  This  change  (says  Canon  Cook)  is  not  important,  since 
St.  Luke  has  'parents'  in  ver.  41 ;  but  it  is  unpleasing.  It 
would  almost  seem  that  St.  Luke  avoids  repeating  an  expres- 
sion which  might  be  misunderstood  "  (p.  33).  Such  remarks  are 
most  reprehensible.  If  the  Evangelist  had  felt  as  Canon  Cook 
supposes,  why  did  he  say  "  his  parents  "  at  all  ?  And  had  not 
His  Virgin  mother  said  to  Him,  "Behold,  \hj  father  and  I  have 
sought  thee  sorrowing"?  Was  Joseph  not  His  legal  father,  as 
His  mother's  betrothed  husband,  and  was  He  not  ever  recog- 
nised as  "  Joseph's  son  "?  So  far  from  its  being  "  unpleasing  " 
to  find  the  Evangelist  saying  without  scruple  "  his  parents,"  it 
should  be  regarded  as  a  delightful  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
— so  long  as  His  miraculous  conception  was  unknown  to  the 
public — He  who  doeth  all  things  weU  did,  by  this  known 
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relation  of  His  mother  to  Joseph,  protect  unquestioned  the 
reputation  both  of  His  mother  and  Himself. 

This,  however,  will  not  show  it  to  be  the  true  reading  here, 
Meyer  thinks  it  is  not,  but  is  a  case  of  assimilation  to  verse 
41.  It  may  be  so,  and  the  evidence  for  the  received  reading 
is  certainly  good.  But  my  object  in  referring  to  it  at  all  was 
not  to  discuss  which  was  the  true  reading,  but  to  protest  against 
a  sensitiveness  about  this  reading  which  springs  from  a  false 
principle,  and  is  discountenanced  by  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
Evangelical  language  on  this  subject. 

IV.  When,  on  the  same  occasion,  His  mother  said  to  Him. 
"  Why  hast  thou  thus  dealt  with  us  ?  Behold,  thy  father  and 
I  have  sought  thee  sorrowing,"  He  gave  her  this  pregnant 
reply,  according  to  the  Authorised  Version,  "  How  is  it  that  ye 
sought  me  ?  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  my  Father's 
business  ?" — but  according  to  the  Eevised  Version,  "  Wist  ye 
not  that  I  must  be  in  my  Fa  therms  house?"  On  this  change 
of  rendering  our  author  says : — 

"  I  cannot  iMnk  that  the  Revisers  were  justified  in  altering  the  Authorised 
Version  here,  and  substituting  for  it '  in  my  Father's  house.'  This  mxj  be 
the  true  meaning  of  the  Greek,  but  it  is  far  from  certain.  With  their  oin 
marginal  alternative,  and  their  somewhat  awkward  rendering  of  the  Greek 
before  them,  it  seems  a  bold  thing  to  condemn  the  Authorised  Version  as 
being  a  plain  and  dear  error.  In  fact, '  in  the  things '  is  a  very  awkwd 
rendering.  The  Greek  is  ambiguous,  and  I  believe  it  is  purposely  dioses 
as  a  comprehensive  expression.  Our  Lord  chooses  words  which  implicitiT 
declared  the  whole  purpose  of  His  life  on  earth  ;  but  that  was  to  be  'ab(mt 
His  Father's  business,'  engaged  in  His  Father's  affairs,  certainly  not  in  Hi» 
Father's  house,  if  by  the  house  is  meant  the  temple  ...  an  onneoessan 
and  unsatisfactory  change  "  (pp.  34,  36). 

Now  the  phrase  is  elliptical,  and  reads  thus,  '*  in  the  .  . . 
of  my  Father;"  and  as  either  supplement  is  granmiatically 
admissible,  the  intended  meaning  must  be  gathered  partly  from 
the  sense  in  which  they  would  then  be  understood,  but  still 
more  from  what  actual  circumstances  would  suggest  Now. 
the  learned  Dr.  Field,  whose  services  to  Biblical  scholarship 
well  entitle  him  to  be  heard  here,  has  shown,  in  a  special 
paper  on  this  passage,^  that  though  the  phrase  may  very  well 
bear  the  sense  of  the  Authorised  Version,  *'  if  clearly  required 

^  Otium  I^orvicense^  Pars  Tertia^  4to,  Oxford,  1881. 
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by  the  context/'  yet  that  the  sense  given  to  it  by  the  Revised 
Version  is  decidedly  favoured  by  classical  usage  and  by  that 
of  the  LXX.,  and  that  the  Peshito  Syriac  and  Greek  exposi- 
tors are  on  the  same  side. 

But  independently  of  this  there  are  three  overmastering 
considerations  which  a  great  many  years  ago  convinced  me 
that  the  meaning  given  by  the  Authorised  Version  can  hardly 
be  that  which  our  Lord  meant  to  convey.  Firsts  what  his 
mother  wanted  to  know  was  not  what  he  had  been  about,  but 
where  he  had  been  during  those  three  anxious  days.  To  tell 
her,  then,  that  he  had  been  doing  His  Father's  business  was 
not  quite  to  the  point,  if  I  may  so  say.  Next,  His  Father's 
business  was  just  what  in  his  nonage  He  avoided  meddling 
with.  After  this  scene  of  budding  majesty,  being,  like  other 
sons,  "  under  tutors  and  governors  until  the  time  appointed  of 
the  father,"  He  '*  went  down  with  them  to  Nazareth,  and  was 
subject  unto  them ; "  never  once  meddling,  as  I  believe,  during 
all  those  years  of  privacy,  with  "  His  Father's  business,"  but 
awaiting  the  time  when  at  His  baptism  the  heavens  were 
opened,  and  the  Spirit  descended  and  rested  upon  Him  for 
the  discharge  of  the  work  given  Him  to  do,  and  by  the  voice 
from  heaven  He  was  formally  inaugurated.  To  me,  therefore, 
it  has  always  appeared  a  mistake  to  make  it  appear,  by  the 
rendering  of  this  phrase  in  the  Authorised  Version,  that  at  this 
stage  of  mere  boyhood  our  Lord  had  been  engaged  for  three 
days  in  His  Father's  work.  Then,  mark  how,  on  His  first 
appearance  in  public  at  the  marriage  of  Cana  in  Galilee,  when, 
on  the  failure  of  the  wine,  His  mother,  presuming  on  her 
wonted  familiarity  with  Him,  ventured  to  hint  to  Him  what 
an  opportunity  was  thus  opened  to  Him,  He  curtly  and  almost 
bluntly  repelled  her,  "  Woman,  what  have  I  to  do  with  thee  ?  " 
thus  significantly  intimating  that  now  the  time  for  doing  His 
Father's  business  having  at  length  come,  He  would  allow  no 
interference  even  from  her.  Lastly,  only  take  the  view  of  the 
matter  given  by  the  Bevised  Version,  and  see  what  a  beautiful 
light  it  throws  upon  the  subject.  '*  Behold  (said  His  mother), 
thy  father  (small  f)  and  I  have  sought  thee  sorrowing." 
"  My  Father  (He  replies,  capital  F)  has  not  been  seeking  me  : 
I  have  never  left  Him :  how  is  it  that  ye  do  not  under- 
stand ? " 
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Still,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  the  Authorised  Version  may 
be  preferred,  or,  with  Canon  Cook,  the  other  rendering  may  1» 
thought  "  far  from  certain,"  Well,  just  for  that  reason  the 
Revisers  not  only  put  the  alternative  rendering  in  the  margin, 
but  in  two  forms,  so  careful  were  they  to  do  justice  to  the 
sense  Canon  Cook  contends  for.  Yet,  not  content  with  calling 
the  change  "  unnecessary  and  unsatisfactory,"  he  adds,  "  It 
seems  a  bold  thing  to  condemn  the  Authorised  Version  as 
being  a  plain  and  clear  error."  *But  who,  save  Canon  Cook, 
could  so  construe  the  change  ?  and  what  is  to  be  thought  of 
such  criticism  ? 


V.  Mark  i.  2. — "The  ReviserB  alter  the  text ;  instead  of  *the  prophets^' 
they  have  '  Isaiah  the  prophet,'  informing  us  in  the  margin  that '  some 
ancient  authorities '  support  the  Authorised  Version.  They  ought  surely  to 
have  said  many.  Now,  one  thing  is  certain.  The  statement  which  assigu 
the  two  prophecies  to  Isaiah  as  it  stands  in  the  Bevised  Version  is  a  plain 
and  clear  error.  The  first  prophecy  belongs  to  Malachi.  The  question  is 
simply  this.  Is  the  error  to  be  attributed  to  St.  Mark,  or  to  a  transcriber? 
...  It  is  assuredly  strange  to  impute  to  the  Evangelist  an  error  natiusi 
and  excusable  in  the  first  innovator  and  in  the  transcribers.  .  .  .  One  thiog 
is  at  least  certain.  The  statement  in  the  text  as  it  stands  in  the  Revised 
Version  is  more  than  incorrect ;  it  is  a  plain  and  clear  error  "  (pp.  36,  4 1)^ 

On  this  reading  I  must  dwell  at  some  length,  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  facts,  and  the  important  principles  which  it 
embraces.  Note  first  the  oracular  strain  of  our  author.  He 
is  "  certain  *'  the  reading  in  question  is  a  plain  and  clear  error, 
not  only  repeating  and  italicising  it  each  time,  but  (mare  sue) 
making  the  Bevisers  impute  the  error  to  the  Evangelist  hiifself. 
It  may  be  well,  therefore,  before  looking  at  the  textual  evi- 
dence, to  inquire  what  this  reading  amounts  to.  The  matrix 
of  the  prophecy  of  a  forerunner  is  certainly  in  Isaiah,  and  what 
Malachi  does  is  simply  to  reproduce  it  in  that  more  definite 
form  which  was  to  be  expected  of  a  prophet  living  so  much 
nearer  the  event.  Now,  be  it  observed  that  while  both  forms 
of  the  prophecy  are  quoted  by  each  of  the  three  first  Evan- 
gelists, Matthew  and  Luke  quote  the  one  apart  from  the  other 
(Matt  iii.  3 ;  xL  10  :  Luke  iii.  4 ;  vii.  27),  whereas  Mark— 
the  opening  verses  of  whose  Gospel  are  stamped  with  an 
abruptness  and  rapidity  which  strike  every  one — quotes  them 
both  as  one  continuous  prediction ;  beginning  with  the  latest 
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and  fullest  form  of  it  as  in  Malacbi,  and  (according  to  this 
reading)  adding  Isaiah's  primary  form  of  it,  and  then  attaching 
to  the  whole  the  name  of  its  original  author.  To  call  this  *'  a 
plain  and  clear  error,"  palmed  upon  the  Evangelist  by  the 
Revisers,  is  a  little  too  much.  Whether  this  is  the  true  reading, 
however,  is  another  question,  and  one  purely  of  textual  evi- 
dence. To  this,  then,  let  us  come,  and  all  the  rather  as  Canon 
Cook's  statement  of  it  is  not  very  impartial  nor  quite  accu- 
rate.^ 

For  the  reading  of  the  Eevised  Versions  there  are  «,  B  (C  is 
defective  here),  D,  L,  A  ;  33  and  about  20  more  cursives,  the 
Old  Latin  and  Vulgate,  the  Memphitic,  the  Peshito  and  Hark- 
lean  margin,  with  the  Jerusalem  Syriac  and  the  Gothic.  (To 
the  Fathers  I  will  come  presently.)  For  the  reading  of  the 
received  text  there  are,  of  the  earliest  uncials,  only  one,  «,  but 
nearly  all  the  later  ones— E,  F,  G,  H,  K,  M,  P,  S,  U,  V,  T,  H— and 
most  cursives.  With  Drs.  Westcott  and  Hort  this  would  suffice 
to  condemn  it,  but  not  with  me.  Of  the  versions  there  are  the 
Harklean  text,  the  printed  Armenian  (though  some  copies  have 
the,  other  reading),  and  the  -<Ethiopic. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  numbers  are  with  the  received 
text  and  Authorised  Version,  antiquity  with  the  Eevised  Ver- 
sion.* But  how  is  the  evidence  repi-esented  by  our  author  ? 
After  enumerating  the  uncials  that  support  the  Authorised 
Version,  he  says  they  are  "  remarkable  either  for  their  general 

^  Readers  unfamiliar  with  the  working  tools  of  textual  criticism — in  mbs., 
Versions,  and  Fathers —will  find  our  statements  in  the  main  inteUigible  if 
they  will  bear  in  mind  the  following  points.  The  extant  mss.  of  the 
New  Testament  called  "  uncial "  (those  written  in  capital  letters),  date  from 
about  the  4th  to  the  9th  century  ;  those  called  "  cursiye  "  (written  in  cur- 
rent hand),  date  from  about  the  9th  to  the  15th  century.  The  five  oldest 
uncials  are  denoted  by  our  A,  B,  G,  D  and  M  ;  B  being  of  about  middle  of  4th 
century,  K  about  70  years  later,  A  and  C  nearly  contemporary  with  K, 
while  D  is  of  6th  century,  and  D2  (of  St  PauPs  Epistles)  same  century. 
The  remaining  uncials  are  of  various  later  dates.  The  chief  Versions  are 
the  Old  Latin  (middle  of  2d  century),  and  the  Vulgate  revision  of  it  (end  of 
4th  century) ;  the  Syriac  Versions  (the  Peshito,  date  uncertain ;  the  Hark- 
lean or  PhUox^nUuif  a  critical  revision  of  the  Peshito,  about  7th  century, 
and  the  Jerttsalem,  of  later  date)  ;  the  Egyptian  Versions  (the  MemphUie  or 
Coptic,  the  Lower  Egyptian,  and  the  Thebaic  or  Sahidic,  the  Upper  Egyptian, 
about  3d  century)  ;  the  Gothic  (4th  century),  and  the  Armenian  and  iEthio- 
pic  (5th  century). 

^  Canon  Cook  thinks,  and  I  agree  with  him,  that  the  margin  should  have 
said,  not  **  some  '*  but  '<  many  authorities  "  read  as  in  the  Authorised  Ver- 
sion ;  but  this  is  a  matter  depending  on  people's  estimate  of  their  relative 
value. 
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correctness,  or  for  their  general  agreement  with  the  Eosebian 
recension "  (meaning  the  text  of  K  and  B).  Now  this  is 
exactly  what,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  these  Msa  (I  had 
thought)  did  not  do.  In  fact.  Canon  Cook  usually  claims  them 
as  on  his  own  side  against  K  and  B.  Further,  he  says,  "Two 
of  the  best  versions  " — ^the  Peshito  Syriac  and  the  Coptic  (or 
Memphitic)  versions — are  against  the  "  new "  reading.  Bat 
here  he  has  misread  Tischendorf  s  "  p  "  (in  the  words  "  Syr*' 
text "),  which  does  not  mean  the  text  of  the  PeskUo  Syriac,  but 
the  text  of  the  Philoxenian  or  Harklean  Syriac.  And  as  to 
the  **  Coptic,"  the  curious  thing  is  that  it  supports  not  the 
Authorised  Version  but  the  Revised  Version,  while  one  copy 
combines  both  readings  "  in  the  prophets,  in  Isaiah  the  prophet," 
and  if  Canon  Cook  finds  any  comfort  in  this  "  conflate  "  read- 
ing he  is  welcome  to  it 

On  the  whole,  if  the  evidence  is  not  preponderant  for  the 
Bevised  Version,  it  is  certainly  not  conclusive  against  it^  leav- 
ing us,  therefore,  free  to  inquire  which  of  the  two  leadings  is 
most  likely  to  have  displaced  the  other.  Suppose,  then,  that  the 
scribes  found  in  their  copy  the  words  "  in  the  prophets,"  who 
can  imagine  that  they  would  be  at  all  likely  to  change  this 
into  "  in  Isaiah  the  prophet "  ?  But  if  they  found  a  prophecy 
beginning  with  the  words  of  Malachi  ascribed  to  "  Isaiah  the 
prophet,"  though  they  might  shrink  from  changing  the  name 
of  the  one  prophet  into  that  of  the  other,  might  they  not  be 
induced  to  write  "  in  the  prophets ''  as  at  least  a  true  state- 
ment ?  Surely  this  is  a  case  for  Bengel's  rule,  Proclim  scrip- 
tioni  prcestat  ardua — Other  things  being  equal,  "  the  harder 
reading  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  smooth  one."  ^ 

Coming  now  to  the  patristic  evidence,  we  should  naturally 
begin  with  Irenaeus,  the  earliest,  and,  with  Canon  Cook, 
almost  conclusive  of  itself     But  as  his  testimony  is  matter 

^  Canon  Cook  thinkB  the  "  new  '*  reading  is  a  case  of  auhmlaUoiL,  Whes 
the  copyist  was  writing  this  verse  he  most  likely  thought  of  Matt  iiL  2 
(he  should  have  said  3),  where  he  found  the  woi^s,  '*  the  prophet  Isaish,'* 
and  so  was  led  (he  thinks)  to  assimilate  the  reading  of  Mark  to  that  of 
Matthew.  It  is  "  a  clear  case,"  he  says.  It  is  a  noteworthy  feature  of  onr 
author's  criticism  that  where  other  textual  critics  see  dear  indications  of 
assimilation,  he  not  only  does  not,  but  very  rarely  alludes  to  this  ass 
natural  or  conceivable  explanation  of  disputed  readings ;  whereas,  where 
assimilation  would  never  occur  to  others,  he  sees  **  a  dear  case**  of  it.  The 
reader  will  judge  for  himsdf  whether  the  present  is  a  profadble  oaM  of  it 
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of  dispute,  and  will  require  some  sifting,  we  shall  dispose  first 
of  those  which  follow  him.  "  It  is  admitted  "  (says  our  author) 
"  that  the  greater  number  of  the  Fathers  in  the  East  and  West, 
from  the  fourth  century  downwards,  agree  with  the  new  text." 
Well,  even  this  is  rather  an  awkward  fact  for  Canon  Cook, 
who  regards  the  *'new"  reading  as  a  charge  against  the 
Evangelist  himself  of  "  ignorance  or  inconceivable  carelessness." 
But  why  skip  the  third  century?  Was  not  Origen  of  that 
century,  and  partly  contemporary  with  Irenaeus  himself?  Of 
this  great  Father  it  is  not  a  pleasant  feature  of  Canon  Cook's 
criticism,  that  he  seldom  names  him  without  trying  to  lessen 
the  weight  of  his  authority  by  insinuations  about  his  heretical 
proclivities.  Here  at  any  mte,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  his 
doctrinal  views,  whatever  they  were,  could  affect  his  opinion 
on  the  two  readings  in  question.  What,  therefore,  our  critic 
omits,  we  shall  now  endeavour  to  supply. 

In  four  different  places  Origen  quotes  our  passage,  and 
in  all  of  them  he  has  the  '*  new  "  reading.  Thus,  towards  the 
close  of  his  long  preface  to  the  Gospel  of  John — referring  to 
the  first  words  of  the  other  Gospels,  to  show  that  the  burden 
of  them  is  "Jesus,"  as  "  the  Christ  of  the  Old  Testament," — 
he  says  that  the  end  of  the  Old  Testament,  of  which  the 
Baptist  was  the  representative,  is  the  beginning  of  the  New, 
"  as  Mark  says,  The  beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  as 
U  is  vyritten  in  Isaiah  the  prophet.  Behold,  I  send,"  etc.^  Again, 
in  the  same  commentaiy  on  John,  coming  to  the  question  put 
to  the  Baptist,  who  he  was,  he  points  out  his  subordinate 
character  and  position  to  that  of  his  Master,  and  then  adduces 
the  testimony  of  the  Evangelists  to  this,  and  of  Mark  in  par- 
ticular, of  whom  he  says  "he  puts  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel 
in  the  mouth  of  Isaiah  in  this  fashion :  The  beginning  of  the 
Oospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  it  is  xorUten  in  Isaiah  the  prophet. 
Behold^*  etc.^  Again,  on  his  commentary  on  Bomans  (Latin 
only  preserved),  on  the  expression,  "The  Gospel  of  God  "  (i.  1), 
he  says,  "  In  other  places  of  Scripture  it  is  called  the  Gospel 
of  Christ,  as  the  Evangelist  Mark  writes,  The  beginning  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  it  is  written  in  Isaiah  the  prophet  "^ 
Once  more,  in  his  work  Against  Celsus  (Book  11.),  when  showing 

^  Orig.  Opera,  foL,  Paiis,  1759,  iv.  15  k. 

»  /Wrf.  iv.  125  E.  8  Ihid,  iv.  464  a. 
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that  the  Gospel  is  but  the  sequel  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 
— after  quoting  our  Lord's  words,  "  If  ye  believed  Moses,  ye 
would  believe  me,"  etc.  (John  v.  46,  47),  he  adds  this : — "And 
Mark  also,  one  of  the  Evangelists,  says,  Tht  beginning  of  the 
Oospel  of  our  Lord  Jesm  Christ,  as  it  is  tvritten  in  Isaiah  the 
prophet,  Behold,''  etc.^ 

All  this,  however.  Canon  Cook  ignores,  not  even  naming 
one  of  "the  greater  number  of  the  Fathers  in  the  East  and  West" 
who  "  agree  with  the  new  text"  But  what  he  omits  I  may 
in  part  supply  in  the  case  of  Jerome,  which  the  reader  will 
probably  think  enough.  How  reluctant  he  was  to  meddle 
with  the  Old  Latin  Version,  though  urged  to  revise  it  by  the 
Bishop  of  Eome,  is  well  known.  Though  he  says  hyperboU- 
cally  that  the  text  of  nearly  every  copy  of  that  venerable 
version  differed  from  that  of  another,  he  was  afraid  of  shocking 
the  prejudices  of  those  whose  only  Bible  it  was.  But  in  doing 
it,  he  made  no  greater  changes  than  he  deemed  indispensable, 
and  compared  not  only  the  best  copies  of  the  version  he  was 
revising,  but  the  best  Greek  mss.  he  could  find.  What  pains 
he  took  to  get  at  the  true  text  is  evident  from  remarks  which 
he  occasionally  throws  out  in  his  commentaries.  Well,  how 
does  he  render  our  passage?  Why,  just  according  to  the 
"  new  "  reading — siaiU  scriptum  est  in  Esaia  propheia, — which 
the  learned  Porphyry,  the  Neo-Platonic  enemy  of  Christ,  and 
a  contemporary  of  Jerome,  casts  up  against  the  Christians  as 
a  manifest  error,  inasmuch  as  it  ascribes  to  Isaiah  what  is  not 
his  but  Malachi's ;  plainly  showing  that  in  his  day  or  up  to 
near  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  no  other  reading  of 
this  verse  was  known.  But  further,  in  his  commentary  on 
Matthew  he  has  a  note  on  this  reading.  He  says  that  Isaiah's 
name  came  in  here  by  mistake  of  the  copyists  ("  of  which  we 
could  produce  examples  in  other  places"),  or  else  two  pro- 
phecies of  the  same  event  have  been  placed  under  one  head' 
On  this  I  remark — (1.)  That  even  if  Jerome  himself  was 
puzzled  about  this  reading,  he  takes  care  not  to  tamper  with 
the  text  as  he  found  it  in  the  Greek  mss.,  and  never  alludes 
to  any  other  reading  as  known  to  him ;  (2.)  Though  he  throws 
out  the  suggestion  of  a  possible  mistake  on  the  copyists'  part, 
he  either  did  not  take  that  view  of  it  himself,  or  must  have 

^  Orig.,  ut  aupra^  i  389  E.  '  Hieron.  Optra,  4to,  Venet.  vii.  17. 
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speedily  abandoned  it ;  for  in  two  other  places  he  explains  it 
in  only  one  way,  the  way  we  have  already  explained  it — the 
combination  of  two  expressions  of  one  and  the  same  prophecy 
under  one  name.     Thus,  in  his  commentary  on  Malachi,^  he 
says  our  Lord  "interprets  ch.  iii.  1  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  the 
Evangelist   Mark  also  [let  the  reader  mark  what  follows], 
combining  the  two  testimonies  of  Isaiah  and  Malachi  under 
the  head  of  one  prophet,  begins  thus.  The  beginning  of  the 
Oospel  of  Jeavs  Christ,  as  it  is  written  in  Isaiah  the  prophet. 
He  then  cites  the  varying  way  in  which  these  predictions  are 
quoted  elsewhere  and  refers  on  this  subject  to  his  letter  to 
Pammachius*  on  "the  best  way  of  translating  out  of  one 
language  into   another;"    deprecating    the   slavish   way   of 
rendering  word  for  word  (quoting  Cicero  as  of  the  same  mind), 
and  refers  to  the  Old  Testament  predictions  quoted  in  the 
New  as  quite  correctly  though  not  literally  rendered — varia- 
tions, however,  which  such  enemies  of  Christ  as  Celsus,  Por- 
phyry, and  Julian  make  a  handle  of  against  the  New  Testament 
writers,  as  if  they  were  guilty  of  falsehood  in  so  quoting.     Of 
this  he  gives  our  present  passage  as  a  specimen, — "  Mark,  the 
disciple  of  Peter,  thus  begins  his  Gospel :  The  beginning  of  the 
Oospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  it  is  written  in  Isaiah  the  prophet, 
Behold  .  .  .  The  voice,  etc.     This  prediction  is  made   up  of 
two  prophecies,  from  Malachi  and  Isaiah.     But  how  is  it  that 
Mark  ascribes  to  Isaiah  what  is  not  in  Isaiah  but  in  Malachi, 
the  last  of  the  twelve  prophets  ?     I  leave  the  solution  of  this 
petty  question  (qucestiunculam)  to  their  ignorant  presumption."^ 
May  I  commend  this  last  sentence  to  Canon  Cook's  sober 
reflection  ? 

I  now  come  at  length  to  Irenoeus,  who,  with  our  author, 
outweighs  all  other  witnesses.  But  even  if  his  testimony 
were  as  decisive  for  our  author's  reading,  as  I  hope  to  show 
it  is  not,  it  would  only  prove  that  the  copy  of  the  Greek 
Testament  which  he  used  read  as  in  the  received  text  and 
Authorised  Version,  not  that  this  was  the  original  reading.* 
But  let  us  see  how  the  case  stands. 

^  Hieron.  Optra,  4 to,  Venet.,  pp.  969,  970. 

*  The  letter  will  be  found  in  Jerome's  works  {at  tupra),  i.  No.  57 ;  in 
other  copies,  101.  3  Ibid,  313,  314. 

^  For  example,  IrensBus  reads  Matt.  i.  18  in  a  way  which  I  am  sure 
Canon  Cook  will  not  accept  as  the  true  reading — **  Now  the  birth  of  Christ" 
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The  only  surviving  work  of  Irenaeus  is  his  five  books 
Against  Hermes,  and  even  of  this  invaluable  work  much  of 
the  original  Greek  has  been  lost,  though  happily  preserved 
in  a  very  ancient  Latin  translation.  In  the  Third  Book  our 
passage  occurs  twice.  In  one  of  the  two  places  we  have  it 
only  in  the  Latin ;  in  the  other,  both  in  the  original  and  in 
the  translation.  Curiously  enough,  where  we  have  it  only  the 
Latin,  we  find  the  reading  of  the  Authorised  Version  "in  the 
prophets ;"  where  we  have  both  the  original  and  the  translation, 
it  is  "  in  Isaiah  the  prophet."    Thus  : — 

(In  the  Latin  only) :  "  Wherefore  Mark,  the  interpreter  and 
follower  of  Peter,  begins  his  Gospel  thus,  The  heginning  of  the 
Chspel  of  Jesus  Cfmst,  the  Son  of  God,  as  it  is  written  in  the 
prophets,  Behold.  .  .  .  The  voice  of  OTie  crying"  etc.* 

(In  both  the  original  and  the  translation)  :  "  Matthew  [did 
so  and  so],  but  Mark,  by  the  prophetic  Spirit  descending  upon 
men,  began  thus,  saying,  The  beginning  of  the  Oospel,  as  iiis 
written  in  Isaiah  the  prophet;  the  winged  character  of  the 
Gospel  being  represented  by  this  abrupt  and  rapid  way  of 
announcing  it."  ^ 

Which,  now,  of  these  two  readings  came  from  the  pen  of 
Irenaeus  himself  ?  Canon  Cook  is  sure  that  Irenseus  wrote  "  in 
the  prophets,"  and  he  has  a  theory  which  he  thinks  proves  it 
I  will  come  to  that  presently ;  but  one  fact  is  enough,  I  think, 
to  prove  the  contrary,  namely,  that  up  to  the  fourth  century 
Jerome,  as  we  have  seen,  knew  no  other  reading  of  this  verse 
but  that  of  the  Eevised  Version.  Nor  was  Jerome  ignorant 
of  the  writings  of  Irenaeus;  for  in  his  book  on  Illustrious 

(nof  Jesus  Christ")  ''was  on  this  wise.''  So  much  importance  does 
IrenjBUS  attach  to  this  that  he  appeals  to  it  against  those  heretics  who  d^iied 
that  the  <' Jesus"  of  the  Gospel  was  "the  Christ"  of  the  Old  Testamoit; 
bidding  them  observe  how  the  Spirit,  foreseeing  how  the.  truth  would  be 
corrupted,  directed  Matthew  to  writ^  not  **  the  birth  of  Jesus,"  but  the 
birth  of  "  the  ChrUt "  (iii.  18,  Grabe ;  Stieren,  iii.  16.  2).  For  this  remark, 
able  reading  there  are  the  Old  Latin,  the  Vulgate,  and  the  Caretonian 
Syriac  Versions  ;  it  was  approved  by  Griesbach,  adopted  by  TregeUeaiy  and 
by  Tischendorf  in  his  7th  edition,  but  abandoned  in  his  8th;  by  Dn. 
Westcott  and  Hort  it  is  only  "  not  confidently  accepted."  But  since  aU  the 
Greek  MSS.  (uncial  and  cursive  alike)  are  against  it,  besides  weighty  venioo 
authority,  this  reading  of  Irenaeus,  very  early  though  it  undoubtedly  is, 
must  on  aU  safe  textual  principles  be  condemned,  as  Canon  Cook  himadf 
wiU  admit. 

1  IrenflBi  Opera,  Stieren,  iu.  10.  6,  p.  461 :  Grabe,  iii.  p.  240. 

«  Ibid.  Stieren,  iii  11.  8,  p.  470 :  Grabe,  iu.  p.  222. 
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Men  he  devotes  a  whole  chapter  out  of  135  (No.  xxxv.)  to 
Irenseus,  in  which,  after  one  or  two  particulars  of  his  life,  he 
enumerates  his  writings,  the  very  names  of  which  we  know 
only  from  his  mention  of  them,  and  in  particular  this  work, 
Against  Heresies,  giving  more  particulars  about  its  contents 
than  about  any  of  the  others.^  And  further,  in  his  Com- 
mentary on  Isaiah  (on  chapter  Ixiv.  4,  5),  when  referring  to  a 
number  of  writings  by  which  the  faith  of  multitudes  was  in 
danger  of  being  undermined,  and  commending  those  who  had 
courageously  and  ably  exposed  them,  he  says,  **  Among  whom 
that  apostolical  man  Irenseus,  bishop  of  Lyons  and  martyr, 
writes  most  copiously,  explaining  the  origin  of  many  heresies, 
especially  that  of  the  Gnostics,  who,  through  Marcus  the 
Egyptian,  blighted  many  noble  seeds,  first  among  the  Gauls 
around  the  Bhone,  and  then  among  the  German,"  etc.^  After 
this,  it  will  hardly  be  alleged  that  Jerome  had  not  this  worjk  of 
Irenseus  before  him,  and  of  course  in  the  original  Greek.  And 
if  so,  is  it  conceivable  that  he  should  not  only  never  indicate 
that  he  knew  such  a  reading,  but  refer  to  the  sneers  of  three 
great  enemies  against  the  New  Testament  for  this  prophecy 
being  falsely  ascribed  to  Isaiah,  and  treating  it  as  a  con- 
temptible objection  ? 

What,  now,  is  Canon  Cook's  way  of  explaining  how,  al- 
though Irenseus  wrote  "in  the  prophets,"  as  in  the  Latin 
translation,  this  other  reading  "  in  Isaiah  the  prophet "  found 
its  way  into  the  Greek  ?  A  surprising  piece  of  argument  it  is, 
truly.  (1.)  The  object  of  Irenseus  in  the  place  where  "  in  the 
prophets  "  occurs,  is  to  "  point  out  distinctly  and  fully  the  drift 
and  purport  of  the  second  Gospel."  But  this  is  so  far  from 
being  true,  that  he  passes  from  the  second  Gospel  in  a  single 
sentence,  while  on  the  first  and  third'  Gospels  he  dwells  at 
some  length.  In  the  other  place,  where  the  Greek  has  "in 
Isaiah  the  prophet,"  "  the  text  is  quoted  without  any  special 
reference  to  its  bearing."  But  the  fact  is  that  the  object  of 
Irenseus  in  both  places  is  exactly  the  same,  to  show  that  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  only  the  outcome  of  ancient  pro- 
phecy. (2.)  The  Greek  of  the  passage  in  question  was 
recovered  from  a  book  called  Hodegos  (*'  Guide  "),  by  a  monk  of 
the  name  of  Anastasius,  in  the  Convent  of  St  Catherine  on 

*  Iren.  Opera,  vt  supra,  874,  875.    •  '  Ibid,  iv.  761. 
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Mount   Sinai,  towards  the  end  of  the  seventh   century,  and 

Canon  Cook  refers  to  the  note  on  this  passage  in  Stieren's 

edition,  p.  467 — the  long  note,  I  presume,  in  p.  461,  copied 

from  Grabe's  edition,  1702  (which  is  also  copied  into  Massuet's 

beautiful  folio  edition,  Paris,  1710).    What  light  this  long  note 

throws  on  our  point  I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover,  but  Canon  Cook 

thinks  he  has  got  the  key  to  the  whole  mystery.     It  was  in 

this  convent  that  Tischendorf  discovered  his  now  celebrated 

MS.,  hence  called  Cod&jn  Sinaiticus  (containing  besides  the  LXX^ 

the  whole  Greek  Testament).     And  since  this  MS.  reads  "  in 

Isaiah  the  prophet,"  what  more  natural  than  that  Anastasius, 

having  occasion  to  quote  from  Irena^us  the  passage  containing 

this  text,  should  write  it — ^not  as  he  found  it  in  Irenseus,  "  in 

the  prophets,"  but  as  he  found  it  in  the  Greek  Testament  with 

which  he  was  most  "  familiar,"  "  in  Isaiah  the  prophet "?     In 

this  way  it  is  that  it  was  inserted  in  the  Greek  text  which  we 

now  have  in  the  extant  works  of  Irenseus.     Such  is  Canon 

Cook's  theory.      Are  we,  then,  to  believe  that  this   monk 

deliberately  altered  what  Irenseus  had  written  into  something 

quite  different?     Besides,  how  do  we  know  .that  this  MS.  was 

the  Bible  in  actual  and  familiar  use  in  the  convent  of  Mount 

Sinai  ?     Certainly  it  was  little  accounted  of  by  the  monks  in 

1844,  when  Tischendorf  by  mere  accident  prevented  a  bundle 

of  its  leaves  from  being  used  to  kindle  the  fire  that  was  to*  cook 

his  dinner.     Dean  Burgon,  indeed  (or  the  Quarterly  Reviewer), 

throws  out  the  conjecture — wild  enough,  some  will  say — that 

it  was  just   because  the   text  of  this  MS.  was  so  worthless 

that  it  was  allowed  for  so  many  centuries  to  go  out  of  sight 

If  I  have  dwelt  at  disproportionate  length  on  this  one  criticism, 

it  is  because  of  the  illustration  that  it  gives  of  the  necessity  of 

sifting  statements  so  confidently  made,  but  which,  involving 

as  they  do  some  intricate  inquiries,  may  be  too  easUy  taken  for 

granted. 

VI.  Coming  now  to  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  I  note  the 
following  points : — 

*'  We  now  come  to  an  omission  which  for  character  and  extent  is  per- 
fectly astounding.     In  chapter  v.  44,  all  these  words,  hUss  ihtm  ikai 
-e  yoUj  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  again,  deeptUfuUy  uu  you,  are 
-"d  absolutely,  without  any  maiginal  notice  of  course,  therefore  witlioat 
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the  shadow  of  apology.  ...  I  can  scaroely  realise  the  feeling  of  a  devout 
reader,  on  whose  memory  those  sacred  loving  words  are  graven  in  characters 
of  light.  Is  it  to  be  taught  that  some  unknown  daring  interpolator  went 
further  than  our  blessed  Lord  in  enjoining  charity  "  (pp.  50,  51). 

Who  would  not  suppose,  on  reading  these  words,  that  the 
Hevisers  had  excluded  these  words  absolutely  from  th^  Revised 
Version  i     But  on  finding  #hem   identically  in   the  Revised 
Version  of  Luke  vi  27,  28,  what  can  we  think  of  that  appeal 
to  "  the  feeling  of  a  devout  reader  on  whose  memory  those 
sacred  loving  words  are  graven  in  characters  of  light/'  save  as 
an  attempt  to  persuade  his  readers  that  such  teaching,  accord- 
ing to  the  Eevisers,  never  came  from  the  lips  of  our  Lord,  and 
that  their    presence  in  the    received  text   and  Authorised 
Version  is  due  to  "some  unknown  daring  interpolator"?    The 
most  charitable  view  of  so  outrageous  a  charge  is,  that  Canon 
Cook,  when  penning  these  words,  had  quite  forgotten  that  in 
the  Eevised  Version  they  occur  in  Luke  precisely  as  in  the 
Authorised  Version — an  excuse  which  he  ought  not  to  be  very 
comfortable  in  accepting,  though  this  appears  to  be  the  plain 
fact,  when  he  tell  us  that  "  those  early  Fathers  who  pass  over 
the  clauses,"  do  not  omit  them  "  in  a  way  which  would  justify 
our  saying  that  they  were  unknown  to  thernir     Unknown  to 
them  ? — ^how  could  they  be  so  to  one  who  could  read  them  in 
Luke,  unless,  with  Canon  Cook,  they  quite  forgot  themselves  ? 
The  one  question  of  real  importance  is,  whether  they  should 
stand  in  both  Gospels,  or  whether,  being  genuine  and  undis- 
puted in  Luke,  they  have  got  into  Matthew  by  assimilation — 
copyists  missing  them  there,  and  presuming  that  they  had 
dropped  out  by  mistake.    The  latter  appeared  to  the  Revisers  to 
be  the  case,  judging  from  the  evidence.    The  textual  evidence 
appears  to  me  to  be  in  favour  of  the  Authorised  Version.     All 
the  imcials  save  K  and  B  (A  is  deficient  here),  and  (apparently) 
all  cursives  save  three ;  nearly  all  versions — ^The  Latin  in  both 
forms,  the  Peshito  and  Harklean  Syriac,  the  Armenian  and 
uEthiopic.     The  Fathers  seem  to  favour  the  Eevised  Version 
— IrensBus   (in  the  Latin),   Origen,  and   Cyprian.      For  the 
Bevised  Version  there  are,  as  has  been  said,  of  uncials  only 
K  and  B,  and  of  cursives  1,  22,  209,  and  of  Versions  only  two 
— the  Cureton  Syriac  and  the  Memphitic.     With  Drs.  West- 
oott  and  Hort,  this  is  sufficient  to  outweigh  all  other  evidence, 
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but  with  none  who  are  not  prepared  to  accept  their  theory. 
And  as  we  have  no  right  to  assume  a  case  of  assimilation 
except  where  the  evidence  is  more  equally  balanced  than  I 
think  it  is  here,  if  our  author  had  contented  himself  with 
expressing,  however  strongly,  his  disapproval  of  the  exclusion 
of  the  words  in  question  and  the  want  of  any  marginal 
intimation  of  the  "  many  ancient  authorities  for  the  insertion 
of  the  words,  perhaps  he  would  have  fotind  sympatluseis 
among  the  Bevisers  themselves.  But  by  the  language  he 
has  been  'so  unwise  as  to  use  he  has  deprived  himself  of  all 
right  to  sympathy  from  any  quarter. 

VII.  Matt.  tI.  1. — ''  In  this  verse  we  meet  at  once  with  an  expressitm 
which  must  be  singolarly  perplexing  to  ordinary  readers.  They  will  scaiody 
be  able  to  conjecture  what  the  words  do  not  your  righUoutruss  can  possiUj 
mean.  They  stand  without  explanation,  and  for  my  part,  I  must  con£nB 
that  I  do  not  know  what  meaning  is  attached  to  them  by  the  BeWsera.  I 
presume  that  they  adopt,  together  with  the  new  word,  the  exposition  of  the 
Latin  Fathers,  who  identify  ju$titia/ni  with  almsgiving  ;  but  if  so,  they  were 
surely  bound  to  explain  a  phrase  at  once  so  novel  and  ambiguous.  It 
might  be  made  to  mean,  do  not  any  good  works,  works  of  righteousness,  in 
an  ostentatious  manner — ^an  excellent  precept,  but  scarcely  according  with 
the  context.  .  .  .  The  question  is  (1.)  Whether  the  old  reading  ("ahns- 
giving  "}  was  a  gloss,  a  true  one,  however,  and  as  such,  if  not  to  be  retained, 
yet  to  be  borne  in  mind  and  its  meaning  expressed  in  any  new  translation ; 
or  (2.)  whether  the  new  reading  ('' righteousnsss ")  is  not  a  somewhat 
pedantic  innovation,  suggested  probably  by  a  critic  familiar  with  the  Hebrew 
and  apparently  the  old  Italic  usage.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  reading 
is  very  ancient  and  perfectly  defensible,  on  the  ground  that  dueoMKrvpiy 
represents  T\pn  and  its  Aramaic  equivalent,  which  are  commonly  used  in 
the  sense  of '  almsgiving.'  But  if  the  reading  is  admitted,  the  rendering,  as 
it  stands,  being  either  unintelligible  or  misleading,  is  indefensible.  If  the 
reading  is  admitted  on  the  ground  that  diKoioavinj  means  'almsgiving' 
it  ought  to  be  translated  almsgiving.  It  is  precisely  a  case  in  which  the 
change  in  language  contravenes  a  fundamental  resolution  of  Gonvocati(A' 
(pp.  51-53). 

This  is  a  miserable  criticism.  The  surprising  thing  about 
it  is,  that  the  author  seems  never  to  dream  that  the  word 
"righteousness"  is  capable  of  any  other  sense  than  ''alms- 
giving," at  least  that  the  Bevisers  could  have  meant  anything 
else  by  it.  And  what  adds  to  the  surprise  is,  that  widle  be 
says  the  words  might  be  imderstood  as  meaning  ''Do  not  any 
good  works,  works  of  righteousness,  in  an  ostentatioas  manner," 
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he  says  "this,  though  an  excellent  precept,  scarcely  accords 
with  the  context."  But  what  context,  pray  ?  For  since  the 
chapter  starts  a  new  subject  with  this  verse,  it  vmhes  its  ovm 
context,  announcing  this  subject  to  be  "Ostentation"  in  the 
performance  of  religious  duties.  Of  this  three  illustrations 
are  then  given: — (1.)  Almsgiving  (2-4);  (2.)  Prayer  (5-15); 
(3.)  Fasting  (16-18).  According  to  the  reading  of  the  Revised 
Version,  the  first  verse,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a  general  heading 
for  this  whole  section,  extending  to  eigliteen  verses.  So 
obviously  is  this  the  sense  in  which  the  Eevisers  meant  the 
word  **  righteousness  "  to  be  taken,  that  one  whom  Canon  Cook 
himself  calls  "  an  able  scholar  "  and  "  an  excellent  authority, 
Mr.  Prebendary  Humphry,  in  his  short  note  on  this  reading 
thinks  it  enough  to  say,  "The  command  is  thus  of  general 
application,  and  not  limited  to  almsgiving."  ^ 

But  perhaps  Canon  Cook  will  listen  more  deferentially  to 
his  own  commentator  on  this  Gospel,  in  the  Speaker's  Com- 
mentary— the  late  lamented  Dean  Mansel : — 

''  The  marginal  reading,  '  righteousness,'  is  probably  correct,  and  shows 
the  connection  between  this  chapter  and  the  preceding  better  than  the 
received  word  '  alms.'  In  chapter  v.  20,  the  disciples  are  told  that  their 
righteousnesi  is  to  exceed  that  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees.  This  is 
explained  at  length  in  what  follows  :  in  the  preceding  chapter  as  regards 
the  actions  themselves ;  in  the  present  as  regards  the  motives  and  manner 
of  performing  them.  Almsgiving,  in  the  language  of  the  later  Rabbis,  was 
especially  called  righteoiLsnesa  (see  Lightfoot) ;  but  in  the  present  passage  it 
seems  rather  to  mean  good  works  in  general,  including  almsgivingf  prayer, 
and  fasting" 

Canon  Cook  dwells  on  the  "singular  perplexity  to  the 
ordinary  reader  of  the  word  **  righteousness "  here,  and  his 
inability  to  conjecture  what  it  "  can  possibly  mean."  I  had 
thought  that  to  "  do  righteousness  "  was  not  so  unusual  a  phrase 
in  the  "  English  Bible,"  that  it  would  need  one  to  hunt  for  the 
probable  sense  of  it  away  in  the  "  old  Italic  usage."  Do  we  not 
read,  "  Blessed  are  they  that  keep  judgment,  and  he  that  doech 

^  Commentary  on  the  Beviaed  Version  of  the  New  Testament  (CasseU, 
1882),  pp.  14,  15.  "Explanatory  Notes,"  however,  would  have  better 
described  this  useful  volume,  which,  as  a  book  o£  reference,  will  be  found 
to  explain  and  vindicate,  in  the  briefest  terms,  many  things  in  the  Revised 
Version  which  have'been  too  hastily  condemned,  though  in  vindicating  both 
text  and  translation  it  goes  much  beyond  what  I  am  able  to  concur  in. 
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righteousness  at  all  times ;"  *  **  Lord,  who  shall  abide  in  thy 
tabernacle?  .  «  «  He  that  walketh  uprightly,  and  workdk 
TigMeotisness  ;  "  *  "  He  loveth  him  thotfolUnoeth  after  rtghUous- 
ness ;"  '  "  Hearken  to  me,  ye  that  follow  after  righteousness  ;"* 
"  Yet  they  seek  me  daily,  and  delight  to  know  my  ways,  as  a 
nation  that  did  righteousness;'*'  "Every  one  that  doeih 
righteousness  is  bom  of  him;"^  "He  that  doeth  rigkUousmss 
is  righteous"?^  In  all  these  and  similar  phrases  the  Hebrew 
word  is  n^nv  or  PJV,  and  in  the  LXX.  SiKaiotnipri — certainly 
not  in  the  specific  sense  of  "  almsgiving."  Even  in  the  veiy 
few  cases  in  which  almsgiving  is  the  kind  of  righteousness 
pointed  at,  it  is  merely  this  as  one  feature  of  that  righteousness 
which  is  the  character  of  a  good  man  in  the  sight  of  €rod  (as 
Deut.  xxiv.  13;  Dan.  iv.  27 — where  the  LXX.  has  S^icoioari inl- 
and 2  Cor.  ix.  9,  10). 

The  only  question,  then,  should  be,  Which  appears  to  be  die 
original  reading?  Of  uncials  (A  and  C  are  defective  here), 
K,  B,  D,  have  "righteousness";  of  cursives,  1  and  209;  of 
Versions  nearly  every  copy  of  the  Old  Latin,  and  the  Vulgate ; 
of  the  Fathers,  Origen,  Hilary,  Jerome,  Augustine.  For 
"almsgiving"  there  are  Z  (same  age  as  D),  all  the  later 
uncials  (including  L  and  A,  which  often  go  with  K  and  £), 
the  Harklean  Syriac,  the  Gothic,  and  Armenian  versions.' 

So  far,  then,  as  external  evidence  goes,  were  I  to  be  guided 
by  that  alone,  I  should  probably  decide  in  favour  of  the  re- 
ceived text.  But  internal  evidence  leaves  no  doubt  on  my 
mind  that  the  word  "  righteousness  "  is  the  true  reading  hera 
For  (1.)  it  makes  "  Ostentation  in  the  discharge  of  all  works 
of  righteousness,"  or  religious  duty,  to  be  a  general  heading  for 
the  whole  section  from  ver.  2  to  ver.  18 — Almsgiving,  Prayer, 
and  Fasting  being  merely  examples  of  the  thing  to  be 
avoided,  and  of  its  opposite ;  whereas  by  putting  "  almsgiving" 
into  the  first  vei*se,  our  Lord  appears  to  limit  this  injimction 
to  the  first  of  those  three  things.  Canon  Cook  would  have  his 
readers  to  believe  that  the  Latin  Fathers  all  took  justUiam 
("  righteousness ")    in    the    sense    of    almsgiving ;    whereas 

1  Pa.  cvi.  3.  2  pg.  XV.  2  s  pj-oy.  xv.  9.  *  I«k  li.  1. 

6  Isa.  IvUi.  2.  «  1  John  ii.  29.        '  1  John  iii.  7. 

"  In  the  Cureton  Syriac  there  is  a  transposition  o£  the  words  for  "  ahns  " 
and  **  righteousness  " — the  word  in  the  first  verse  meaning  **  alma,**  whik 
in  the  second  verse  the  word  used  means  "  righteousness.'' 
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Augustine,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
says,  quoting  chapter  vi  1  (with  the  word  justitiaw)^  our  Lord 
''  here  uses  righteousness  as  a  general  term,  and  then  follows  it 
up  in  detail."^  (2.)  Suppose  the  scribes  had  eKetffjLoovjnjv  before 
them  in  their  copies,  would  they  be  at  all  likely  to  change  it 
into  hiKcuoavvrpf  ?  Would  they  not,  if  they  found  ZiKcuoaivnv 
in  their  copies,  be  far  more  likely  to  change  this  into 
eKerffMovvrfu — observing  that  word  no  fewer  than  three  times, 
once  in  each  of  the  three  following  verses,  and  the  last  six 
letters  of  both  words  in  Greek  being  the  very  same  letters, 
which  in  uncial  characters  would  strike  the  eye  the  more 
readily  ? 

VIII. — In  the  Lord's  Prayer  I  am  at  one  with  Canon  Cook 
in  deeply  regretting  the  masculine  sense  given  to  airo  tov 
irovfipov — "deliver  us  from  the  evil  one"  This  rendered  it 
necessary,  for  consistency's  sake,  to  translate  the  same  phrase 
in  verse  37,  "Let  your  speech  be  Yea,  yea;  Nay,  nay:  for 
whatsoever  is  more  than  these  is  of  the  evil  one  " — as  if  our 
Lord  was  likely  to  say  to  a  raw  multitude,  gathered  from 
every  quarter  and  at  so  early  a  period  of  His  ministry,  that 
whatever  in  their  social  intercourse  went  beyond  a  simple 
affirmation  or  negation  was  of  the  devil !  (See  also  ver.  39, 
" Eesist  not  him  that  is  evU")  On  this  subject  it  seems  to  me 
that  much  that  has  been  written  does  little  to  settle  the 
question.  That  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers  took  the  mas- 
culine sense  would  be  of  some  consequence  if  it  were  a  ques- 
tion of  Greek.  But  as  the  Greek  is  equally  well  rendered  in 
both  ways,  it  is  purely  a  question  of  interpretation,  of  which 
we  are  as  good  judges  at  this  time  of  day  as  they  were.  Men 
are,  in  such  matters,  insensibly  swayed  by  the  moral  and 
religious  atmosphere  of  the  times  in  which  they  live ;  and  I 
cannot  but  think  that  the  outstanding  scope  and  drift  of  the 
whole  discourse  is  the  chief  thing  to  be  considered  in  deter- 
mining the  sense  of  this  petition.  An  immense  miscellaneous 
crowd,  from  all  quarters,  had  hung  about  our  Lord's  steps 
during  His  first  missionary  tour  in  Galilee,  riveted  by  the 
novelty  of  His  teaching,  but  little  able  to  grasp  its  import. 

*  OenercUker  hie  justitiam  nominavU,    deinde  partlcularUer  txsequitur, — 
Oratio  Domini  in  Monte,  lib.  ii.  8. 
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At  this  stage  sharp,  definite  doctrinal  positions  would  have 
been  thrown  away  upon  them,  and  the  great  general  features 
of  that "  Kingdom  of  God,"  which  He  had  come  to  set  up,  with 
the  *'  righteousness "  of  it,  are  all  that  He  puts  before  them. 
But  how  different  His  later  teaching  to  those  whom  He  ^as 
specially  training,  even  when  urging  the  same  duties !  Thus, 
on  the  power  of  importunity  in  prayer.  He  thus  speaks  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount :  "  If  ye  then,  being  evil,  know  how  to 
,  give  good  gifts  to  your  children,  how  much  more  shall  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven  give  good  things  (ajaOa)  to  them 
that  ask  Him?"  (Matt,  vil  11.)  But  when  alone  with  His 
own,  and  '*  praying  in  a  certain  place,"  and  "  one  of  His  dis- 
ciples," struck,  no  doubt,  with  the  lofty  strain  of  His  prayer, 
asked  Him  to  teach  them  to  pray,  "as  John  taught  his  disciples," 
He  replied  by  first  repeating  some  of  the  petitions  in  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  adding  a  parable  on  importunity,  and  then 
reiterates  the  words  we  have  quoted,  but  with  a  marked 
change — "  If  ye  then,  being  evil,"  etc.,  "  how  much  more  will 
your  heavenly  Father  give  (not  "good  things"  now,  but)  the 
Holy  Spirit  {irvevfia  aryiov)  to  them  that  ask  him "  (Luke  xL 
13).  Not  a  word  about  the  Holy  Spirit  do  we  find  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount — one  feels  as  if  there  it  would  be  out 
of  place — and  I  cannot  but  think  that  in  a  discourse  so 
studiously  general,  and  above  all,  in  that  briefest,  weightiest, 
and  most  catholic  of  all  prayers,  anything  about  "the  evil 
one  "  would  have  been  no  less  out  of  place. 

But  here  ends  my  agreement  with  Canon  Cook  on  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  For,  on  the  question  whether  the  Doxology  was  part 
of  what  our  Lord  then  dictated,  the  opinion  I  have  long  formed, 
and  very  decidedly,  is,  that  it  was  no  part  of  it.  * 

That  the  absence  of  the  Doxology  from  the  Sevised  Version 
would  encounter  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  many  devout  Chris- 
tians was  fully  expected;  but  that  scholars  should  not  only 
disapprove  of  its  exclusion,  as  in  their  judgment  contraiy  to 
evidence — which  they  were  of  course  entitled  to  do — but 
should  join  in  the  outcry  against  the  Bevisers,  as  if  they  had 
laid  unhallowed  hands  on  idl  that  was  most  sacred  and  dear 
to  Christians,  is  a  little  humiliating.  Did  the  Bevisers  mean 
to  direct  their  readers  to  say  this  Prayer  without  any  Doxotogy! 
Surely  not.     What  they  had  to  do  was  to  judge,  on  the  evi- 
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dence  before  them,  whether  the  words  in  question  stood  part 
of  the  original  text  of  this  Gospel     They  judged  that  they 
did  not.    What  their  grounds  were  I  will  state  presently. 
But  let  it  meantime  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  Lord's  primary 
design  was  to  guide  His  disciples  both  on  the  s^ject-maUtr 
and  the  styU  of  Prayer,  rather  than  to  fix  them  down  to  that 
Formula.    In  His  subsequent  repetition  of  it.  He  was  so  far 
from  adhering  to  its  precise  terms  that  he  omits  some  of  its 
clauses,  and  certainly  the  doxology.    His  own  recorded  prayers 
consisted  sometimes  of  a  single  uplifted  cry,  while,  in  one 
instance.  He  poured  out  his  heart  in  an  extended  form.    When 
Peter  and  John,  after  the  day  of  Pentecost, "  were  let  go  "  from 
those  who  were  threatening  them,  and  "  went  unto  their  own 
company,  and  reported  all  that  the  chief  priests  and  elders  had 
said  imto  them,"  the  little  persecuted  company  "  lifted  up  their 
voice  with  one  accord,"  in  a  prayer  which  came  welling  up, 
fresh  and  warm,  from  hearts  strung  to   the  utmost  by  the 
extremity  they  were  come  to.    In  a  word,  if  we  look  at  the 
recorded  prayers  of  the  chiefest  of  the  apostles,  they  are  all  of  the 
most  varied  character,  both  in  matter  and  form,  as  the  case  in 
hand  and  his  own  feelings  dictated ;  and  what  is  noticeable, 
the  actual  petitions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  seem  to  come  to  him 
here  and  there,  and  get  interwoven  with  his  own,  showing  that 
he  had  fully  realised  its  design  as  a  directory^  rather  than  as 
any  fixed  fiyrni.    Why,  then,  should  we  be  surprised,  and  why 
should  offence  be  taken  at  its  seemingly  truncated  appearance 
in  the  Bevised  Version  ?     No  doubt,  had  there  been  as  much 
need  of  a  form  of  doxology  as  of  other  parts  of  prayer,  such 
might  have  been  expected.    But  the  Jewish  Church  had  all 
along  been  rich  in  such  forms.    As  the  Old  Testament  was 
full  of  them,  so  at  the  celebration  of  the  Passover  the  disciples, 
as  Jews,  were  familiar  with  them.    Doxologies,  therefore,  in 
abundance,  were  not  far  to  seek.    Although  for  some  time, 
when  using  this  form  as  a  prayer  of  their  own,  the  way  of 
closing  it  would  be  variously  expressed,  it  got  crystallised  by 
degrees  into  that  form  with  which  all  Christendom  has  for  ages 
been  familiar  with  it,  and  became  naturally  attached  to  it. 
That,  in  the  constant  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  people  should 
grudge  to  miss  it  in  the  Bevised  Version,  ought  not  to  surprise 
us,  nor  that  scholars  should  on  critical  grounds  differ  from  the 
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Bevisers  in  their  judgment  on  the  evidence  for  its  absence  in 
the  original ;  but,  beyond  this,  surely  they  ought  not  to  go  in 
prejudicing  the  public  mind  against  the  Revised  Version. 

Before  stating  in  detail  the  evidence  of  Mss.,  Versions,  and 
Fathers  on  both  sides,  I  will  give  here,  in  the  words  of  another, 
what  I  hold  to  be  unanswerable  evidence  that  the  Doxology 
did  not  and  could  not  have  formed  part  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  as 
recorded  in  the  first  Gospel  I  refer  to  the  Rev.  T.  Sheldon 
Green's  Course  of  Developed  Criticism  on  Passages  of  the  New 
Testament  materially  affected  by  Various  Readings}  This 
work,  of  much  ability,  advocates  principles  of  textual  criticism 
which  I  am  far  from  approving — ^principles  which  the  author 
himself  seems  to  have  greatly  modified,  if  we  may  judge  from 
his  Twofold  New  Testament,  published  nearly  ten  years  after.* 
But  all  the  rather  do  I  avail  myself  of  his  statement  on 
this  subject,  as  carefully  expressed  as  it  appears  to  me  un- 
answerable : — 

"  There  are  peculiar  circamstances  affecting  the  Lord's  Prayer,  as  giTen 
in  this  Gospel,  which  attach  in  an  equal  degree  to  no  other  portion  of  the 
New  Testament  By  its  mode  of  introduction — the  injunction  which  usben 
it  in — ^precise  attention  would  at  once  be  especially  drawn  to  it,  and  exact 
recollection  secured  for  it  as  a  model  summary  of  prayer.  More  than  this, 
it  soon  began  not  merely  to  be  regarded  as  a  type,  but  used  as  a  fonn. 
Under  these  circumstances  probabilities  are  opposed  even  to  the  aoddental 
omission  of  a  clause  in  transcription ;  and  if  an  instance  oocuired,  there 
would  be  immediate  detection,  and  an  instant  check  to  the  mnltiplicatioD 
of  error.  And  yet,  if  the  clause  be  genuine,  such  an  error  has  from  the  fint 
possessed  the  entire  Latin  Church,  which  has  neyer  acknowledged  the 
Doxology.  An  early  and  wide-spread  use  of  so  brief  a  form,  especially  its 
liturgical  employment,  must  be  regarded  as  a  safeguard  against  a  8uppIe^ 
sion,  in  any  degree  or  manner,  of  any  constituent  portion. 

^  But  liturgical  influence,  though  thus  in  a  manner  conserrattTe,  might 
also  have  a  mischievous  tendency  in  a  different  direction.  If  the  prayer 
did  not  originally  conclude  with  a  doxological  clause,  such  an  appendage 
would  be  naturally  attached  to  it  in  practice ;  not  put  forward  as  an 
original  portion  of  it,  but  as  adding  a  feature  which  would  place  it  in  better 
keeping  with  the  formularies  into  which  it  was  introduced.  From  the 
service-book  the  clause  would  soon  find  its  way  into  the  lectionaiy,  and 
afterwards  into  the  niai^rin  and  text  of  continually  multiplying  copies. 

''It  appears  then  that,  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  there 
is  an  especial  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  genuineness  of  the  clause  with  its 


^  Bagster,  Svo.  p.  192. 

*   The  Twofold  New  TeatafMnt ;  being  a  wao  translation  aeoampam^ttg  s 
newly  formed  text,  in  parallel  columns. — Bagster,  4to. 
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omission  in  a  few  ancient  documents,  Versions,  and  Fathers  ;  while  the  same 
circumstances  suggest  a  ready  mode  of  accounting  for  its  presence  elsewhere. 
This  later  array,  therefore,  though  imposing  in  appearance,  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  in  this  instance  to  countervail  the  former,  and  an  acknowledgment 
of  genuineness  cannot  be  reasonably  demanded  "  (pp.  11,  12). 

Leaving  this  statement  to  make  its  own  impression,  let  us 
now  see  how  the  external  evidence  stands.    Dr.  Scrivener, 
who  makes  the  most  of  all  that  can  be  said  for  the  doxological 
clause,  is  too  candid  not  to  admit  the  great  strength  of  the 
case  against  it.     Here  are  his   words :   ''  It  is  right  to  say 
that  I  can  no  longer  regard  the  Doxology  as  certainly  an 
integral  part  of  St  Matthew's  Gospel,  but  I  am  not  yet  ab- 
solutely   convinced  of  its  spuriousness.      Of  the  six  oldest 
uncials  (A  and  C  being  defective  here)  four  omit  the  doxology 
— K,  B,  D,  Z.      Hence  (says  Dr.  Scrivener)  the  burden  of 
the  defence  is  thrown  on  the  later  uncials,  £,  G,  L,  M,  S, 
U,  V,  A,  n, — L,  however,  generally  siding  with  B.     Of  the 
cursives  only  five  are  known  to  omit  the  clause,  1,  17  (which 
have    the   'Amen'),   118,    120,   209;   but    one    copy  (h*^, 
and,  as  it  would  seem,  some  others)  has  it  obelised  in  the 
margin,  while  the  scholia  in  certain   other   copies   indicate 
that  it  is  doubtful.     All  the  other  cursives  insert  the  clause. 
...    Of  the  Versions,  it  is   wanting  in  all  copies  of  the 
Old  Latin  save  a  very  few,  and  these  not  of  the  best,   as 
also  in  the  Vulgate.     It  was  excluded  from  the  Clementine 
Vulgate    (though   an    '  Amen '   is   added),  and  this,   be    it 
remembered,  is  the  BihU  of  the  modern  Latin  Church.     In 
all  the  four  Syriac  versions  the  Doxology  is  certainly  found, 
but  Cureton's  omits  '  and  the  power,'  while  some  editions  of 
the  Peshito  want  the  *  Amen.'    The  Gothic  has  it,  but  of  the 
two  Egyptian  versions  the  Memphitic  wants  it,  while  the 
Thebaic  gives  it  thus, '  for  thine  is  the  strength  and  power  for 
ever  and  ever.    Amen.'    Of  the  few  copies  of  the  Old  Latin 
that  have  the  doxology,  one  omits  the  'Amen,'  while  another 
gives  it  thus, '  for  thine  is  the  power  for  ever  and  ever.' "  ^ 

On  these  damaging  variations  let  the  following  closing 
remarks  of  Mr.  Green  be  pondei*ed : — "  Had  the  simple  and 
distinct  Doxology  clause  now  found  in  the  text  existed  from 
the  first,  it  would  have  been  as  secure  from  the  fluctuation  of 
form  as  the  other  clauses  of  the  Prayer ;  and,  accordingly,  the 

^  Introduction,   2d  ed.,  p.   495,  slightly  abridged.     The  splendid  third 
edition,  just  ont  (1883),  varies  but  in  words. 
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strange  variety  which  is  observable  on  comparing  the  doxo- 
logies  exhibited  in  the  Syriac  (N),  which  has  nothing  corre- 
sponding to  '  and  the  power/  in  one  copy  Qc)  of  the  Old  Latin, 
and  in  various  patristic  passages — is  an  evidence  that  the 
original  text  of  St.  Matthew  was  not  their  source,  but  that 
they  are  merely  the  shifting  shapes  of  an  artificial  appendage." 

The  testimony  of  the  Fathers  has  yet  to  be  stated.  The 
later  ones  certainly  recognised  the  clause.  But  Origen,  in  the 
third  century,  who  may  be  fairly  held  to  represent  the  text  of 
his  day,  not  only  has  it  not,  but  seems  not  to  have  known  of 
its  existence.  In  his  treatise  on  Prayer,^  after  dwelling  on  the 
duty  itself,  and  the  fitting  style,  when  he  comes  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  prayer,  he  takes  up  the  Lord's  Prayer  as  the  model, 
and  comments  on  every  clause  of  it  at  such  length  that  this 
part  (§  22-29)  occupies  one-half  of  the  whole  work.  But 
with  the  clause  "  deliver  us  from  evil  (or  the  evil  one) "  his 
comment  ends,  without  a  word  about  the  doxology  clause 
Now,  had  the  clause  stood  in  any  text  in  use  among  Greek- 
speaking  Christians,  is  it  likely  that  such  an  able  textuaiy  as 
Origen  would  have  taken  no  notice  of  it  at  all?  As  for 
Jerome,  in  the  fourth  century,  knowing  as  we  do  that  no  such 
clause  was  inserted  by  him — so  conservative  a  man — ^when 
revising  the  Old  Latin  version,  that  no  complaint  ever  arose 
against  him  for  excluding  it,  and  that  it  has  never  been  known 
in  the  Latin  Church,  I  think  the  case  against  the  clause,  as 
being  no  part  of  the  original  text,  must  be  held  conclusive. 

Before  leaving  this  point,  it  is  due  to  Dr.  Scrivener  to 
notice  the  three  ways  in  which  he  strives  to  account  for  the 
absence  of  the  Doxology  where,  if  genuine,  we  might  reason- 
ably expect  it  His  reasoning  here  seems  to  me  to  lack 
his  usual  force.  (1.)  *'  The  silence  of  earlier  writers,  as  Origen 
and  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  especially  when  expounding  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  may  be  partly  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that 
the  Doxology  was  regarded,  not  so  much  as  a  part  of  the 
Prayer  itself,  as  a  hymn  of  praise  annexed  to  it:"  Answer: 
Can  anything  be  more  unnatural  ?  But  even  if  they  did  so 
regard  it,  how  is  it  that,  even  in  that  light,  they  never  refer  to 
it  ?  "  Yet  this  fact,"  he  candidly  owns,  "  is  so  far  unfavourable 
to  its  genuineness,  and  would  be  fatal,  unless  we  knew  the 

*  Orig.  Opera,  L,  Jl€pi  'Evx^js. 
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precariousness  of  any  argument  from  such  silence."  But 
surely  there  is  a  silence  which  is  "  fatal,"  and,  if  anywhere  at 
aU,  I  confidently  affirm  it  is  so  here.  (2.)  "  The  Fathers  are 
constantly  overlooking  the  most  obvious  citations  from  Scrip- 
ture, even  where  we  should  expect  them  most,  although,  as 
we  learn  from  other  passages  in  their  writings,  they  were 
perfectly  familiar  with  them."  Answer :  First,  in  the  case  of 
Origen  and  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  this  is  not  a  "  citation  from 
Scripture,"  but,  if  genuine,  part  of  a  prayer  which  they  were 
formally  expounding ;  to  them,  therefore,  this  argument  has  no 
xipplication  whatever.  But  second.  Can  it  be  shown  from  any 
part  of  their  extant  works  that  "  they  were  perfectly  fajniliar 
with "  the  Doxology,  as  part  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  ?  As  for 
Jerome,  will  such  an  argument,  or  any  argument  whatever, 
account  for  his  omitting  it  in  his  Revision  of  the  Old  Latin,  if 
he  knew  that  in  the  Latin  Church  it  was  recognised  as  part  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer  ?  (3.)  "  Internal  evidence  is  not  unequally 
balanced.  It  is  probable  [on  the  one  hand]  that  the  Doxology 
was  interpolated  from  the  Liturgies,  and  the  variation  of  read- 
ing renders  this  all  the  more  likely :  [on  the  other  hand]  it 
is  just  as  probable  that  it  was  cast  out  of  St.  Matthew's 
Oospel,  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  St  Luke's  (xL  4)." 
Answer:  Had  the  MSS.  which  want  the  Doxology  wanted 
also,  like  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  some  of  the  petitions,  there  might 
have  been  some  force  in  this  argument.  But  who  can  believe 
that,  had  this  harmonising  process  been  aimed  at,  it  would 
have  been  the  Doxology  alone  which  would  be  "  cast  out "  ? 
One  could  have  understood  the  shorter  form  being  so  filled  up 
as  "  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  "  the  longer ;  but  how  any 
one  can  bring  himself  to  think  that  the  longer  might  have 
been  shortened  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  shorter — 
and  shortened  by  merely  leaving  out  the  Doxology,  which 
does  not  harmonise  the  two  at  all — is  what  passes  my  com- 
prehension.^ 

^  There  can  be  little  doubt  (says  Dr.  Hort)  it  onginated  in  liturgical  use  in 
Syria,  and  was  thence  adopted  into  the  Oreek  and  Syriac  text  of  the  New 
Testament.  Itwas  probably  derived  ultimately  from  1  Chron.  xxix.  11  {Heb,)^ 
l>nt,  it  may  be,  through  the  medium  of  some  contemporary  Jewish  usage : 
the  people's  response  to  prayers  in  the  temple  is  said  to  have  been  *'  Blessed 
\}e  the  name  of  the  glory  of  His  kingdom  for  ever  and  ever." — Notes  an  Select 
J^aasagen^  Introd.,  p.  9. 
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IX.  Our  Lord's  Discourse  at  Nazaretr — Luke  iv.  18-20. 

"  In  this  most  important  discoorse,  in  which  in  His  native  place  {^  oar 
Lord  formally  claimed  for  Himself  the  fulfilment  of  one  of  the  most  stiikiog 
Messianic  prophecies,  especially  precious  as  descrihin^i;  the  chaiacteiistic 
features  of  His  personality,  we  are  startled  by  the  omission  of  the  words 
'  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,' ver.  19 — (it  should  be  ver.  18).  .  .  .  Is  it  con- 
ceivable that  any  one  will  venture  to  assert  that  these  most  blessed  words 
are  *■  a  plain  and  dear  error*  f  .  .  .  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  while 
it  is  certain  that  our  Lord  did  read  those  words,  St.  Luke,  of  all  writeis  in- 
spired or  uninspired,  was  the  very  last  who  would  fail  to  record  theoL  It 
would  be  against  the  whole  tenor  of  this  Grospel,  of  which  the  spedal 
characteristic  is  prominence  given  to  all  indications  of  deep  sympaUiy,  of 
utter  tenderness,  and  compassionateness  "  (pp.  71,  72). 

This  is  hardly  the  style  of  criticism  one  would  expect  from 
the  Editor  of  the  Speaker's  Commentary.  Canon  Cook  seems 
to  forget  that  the  Evangelist  Luke  was  not  one  of  our  Lord's 
auditors  in  the  synagogue  of  Nazareth,  nor  probably,  till  some 
time  after  the  day  of  Pentecost,  even  a  convert  to  Christianity. 
He  could  therefore  only  report  what  passed  there  from  the 
information  of  eye  and  ear  witnesses,  handed  down,  no  donbt, 
in  a  written  form.  That  this  written  account  did  not  contain 
all  that  our  Lord  uttered  is  plain  on  the  face  of  the  narrative 
itself.  The  only  question  then  is.  Have  we  sufScient  evidence 
that  the  Evangelist  had  such  a  report  of  the  scene  as  embraced 
the  long  quotation  from  Isaiah,  clause  by  clause,  exactly  as 
it  stands  in  the  prophet  ?  Looking  at  all  the  textual  evidence, 
the  Kevisers  judged  that  the  clause  in  question  was  not  in  the 
record  from  which  he  drew  up  his  account,  since  the  best 
authorities  for  the  text  of  this  Gospel  did  not  contain  it  They 
therefore  omitted  it ;  and  for  doing  this  Canon  Cook  says 
they  have  charged  the  Evangelist  with  deliberately  cutting 
out  one  of  the  tenderest  portions  of  what  he  knew  that  cor 
Lord  read  in  the  synagogue  of  Nazareth.  Is  this  becoming 
language  from  such  a  man  as  Canon  Cook?  As  for  the 
evidence,  I  think  the  verdict  of  impartial  critics  will  be  with 
the  Bevisers. 

Of  the  oldest  uncials  (C  being  here  defective),  only  one — ^A 
— has  the  clause,  with  F,  A,  A,  11  and  the  other  later  unciab, 
while,  N,  B,  D,^  L,  H  want  it,  as  do  the  cursives  (3,  33,  69).  Of 

^  D  more  freqaently  adding  to  the  text  than  omitting. 
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Versions,  nearly  all  copies  of  the  Old  Latin,  with  the  Vulgate, 
want  it,  as  also  the  Memphitic,  the  Ethiopia,  and  many  copies 
of  the  Armenian.  The  Versions  that  have  the  clause  are 
the  Peshito  and  Harklean  Syriac,  the  Gothic,  and  printed 
Armenian.  Of  the  Fathers,  Irenseus  inserts  it,  but  Origen 
(in  three  places),  Eusebius  (several  times),  Athanasius,  and 
Cyril  all  quote  the  passage  without  this  clause.  The  question 
then  is,  Which  is  the  more  likely — ^that  one  who  had  the 
whole  passage  before  him  in  his  copy  of  this  Gospel, 
deliberately  left  out  this  clause ;  or,  that  one  familiar  with 
this  prophecy  as  it  stands  in  Isaiah,  though  the  clause  was  not 
in  his  copy  of  Luke,  should  insert  it  as  a  matter  of  course, 
either  not  observing  its  absence,  or,  if  he  did  see  it,  presum- 
ing it  had  been  dropped  out  by  mistake  ?  Surely  the  latter  is 
by  much  the  more  likely.  Canon  Cook  would  have  us  believe 
that  the  Egyptian  Versions  left  it  out  because  its  absence  was 
not  noticed.  "  In  D,"  he  says,  "  and  those  early  Italic  tran- 
scribers who  omit  the  clause,  I  attribute  the  omission  to 
carelessness  and  the  disgraceful  habit  of  cutting  down  the 
sacred  text,  probably  attributable  to  haste  in  this  instance,  on 
the  part  of  transcribers,  or  the  Editors  of  the  Vatican  and 
Sinaitic  manuscripts."  I  leave  this  way  of  disposing  of 
evidence  to  speak  for  itself. 

X.  "  In  Mark  vii.  19  we  find  the  reading  ica^p/(a>y,  that  is  in  the  render- 
ing, "  Thii  he  $aid,  making  all  meats  clean."  I  certainly  agree  with  the 
Bevisers  as  to  the  high  probability  of  that  reading.  I  had  some  years  pre- 
viously defended  it  on  my  note  on  the  passage  in  the  Speaker's  Commentary. 
But,  considering  the  number  and  the  weight  of  the  authorities  adverse  to 
the  change  of  reading  and  of  rendering,  and  the  necessity,  if  it  be  adopted, 
of  introducing  parentheses,  I  should  certainly  not  have  ventured  to  do 
more  than  give  it  a  marginal  note.  Granted  the  improvement,  can  the 
change  be  defended  as  necesBary  f"  (pp.  72, 73.) 

What  a  contrast  to  this  way  of  writing  is  the  following 
discussion  of  the  passage  from  Dr.  Scrivener  [with  the  neces- 
sary verbal  changes],  than  which  I  need  no  other  reply  to 
Canon  Cook : — 

"  The  substitution  of  KaOapiCcnv  for  icaBapiCov,  so  far  from  being  the  un- 

^  meaning  itacism  it  might  seem  at  first  sight,  is  a  happy  restoration  of  the  true 

^  sense  of  a  passage  long  obscured  by  the  false  reading.    For  the  long  vowel 

[the  reading  of  the  Bevised  Version]  there  is  the  overwhelming  evidence  of 
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>9,  A,  B  (0  is  defective  here)  E, G,H,  L,  S,  X,  A,  1, 13, 28  [and  above  twenty 
more  enumerated  by  Dr.  Scrivener],  and  Erasmus's  first  edition.  His  seoond 
edition  has  the  received  text,  with  K,M,U,y,r,II,  and  perhaps  a  majority  of 
the  cursives.  .  .  .  Will  any  one  undertake  to  say  what  is  meant  by  the 
last  clause  of  the  verse  as  it  stands  in  the  English  version,  and  as  it  must 
stand  so  long  as  icaBapiCop  is  read  ?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  adopt  uBa- 
piCav  [the  Revised  reading],  we  must  take  the  Lord's  words  to  end  with 
cmropcvcrai,  and  regard  what  follows  as  the  Evangelist's  comment  npoa 
them  : — '  This  he  saidy  making  all  things  clean.'  Compare  Acts  x.  15. 
This  and  none  other  seems  to  have  been  the  meaning  assigned  to  the 
passage  by  the  Greek  Fathers.  ...  It  is  obvious  how  well  the  eUipticsl 
form  of  the  expression  suits  this  Evangelist's  style,  which  is  often  singolaiiy 
concise  and  abrupt,  yet  never  obscure  "  {IrUroduetion^  2nd  ed.,  ppi  506, 507 ; 
drd  ed.,  pp.  582,  583). 

But  perhaps  the  following  from  Dean  Biirgon,  in  his  work, 
of  permanent  value,  on  The  Last  Twelve  Verses  of  St,  Marh^ 
will  carry  more  weight  with  Canon  Cook  than  even  Dr. 
Scrivener's  statement,  and  I  quote  it  the  rather  because  it  calls 
attention  to  the  relation  between  the  author  of  the  second 
Gospel  and  the  apostle  of  the  circumcision,  which  to  myself 
has  been  for  many  years  a  delightful  study : — 

"  The  last  peculiarity  of  St.  Mark  to  which  I  propose  to  invite  attention 
is  supplied  by  those  expressions  which  connect  his  Gospel  with  8t  Peter, 
and  remind  us  of  the  constant  traditional  belief  of  the  ancient  dmrcli 
that  St.  Mark  was  the  companion  of  the  chief  of  the  apostles.  That  the 
second  Gospel  contains  many  such  hints  has  often  been  pointed  oat  .  •  • 
To  illustrate  my  meaning,  I  will  mention  one  which  has,  perhaps,  nerer 
been  mentioned  in  this  connection  before.  Beferenoe  is  made  to  our  Lord% 
saying  in  St.  Mark  vii.,  and  specially  to  what  is  found  in  ver.  19.  That 
expression,  '  purging  all  meats '  {jeaOapiC^v — this  appears  to  be  the  tne 
reading)  does  really  seem  to  be  no  part  of  the  Divine  discourse,  bat  tbe 
Evangelist's  inspired  comment  on  the  Saviour's  words.  Our  Savioor 
(he  explains)  by  that  discourse,  ipso  fojcto  '  madt  all  things  cleanJ  How 
doubly  striking  a  statement,  when  it  is  remembered  that  probably  Simon 
Peter  himself  was  the  actual  author  of  it ;  the  same  who,  on  the  hoose-top 
at  Joppa,  had  been  shown  in  a  vision  that  '  God  had  made  clean  {i  6cm 
iKoBapitrt)  all  His  creatures'"  (pp.  179,  180).' 


^  The  Last  Twelve  Verses  of  the  Oosprl  according  to  St.  Mark  Vmdkaud 
against  Recent  Critical  Objectors,  and  Established,  By  John  W.  Bui^oo,  &D. 
(now  Dean  of  Chichester).     8vo.     Parker,  1871. 

'  See  also  Mr.  Humphry's  fall  note,  in  which  he  jaatly  infers  to  tb« 
great  merit  of  Dr.  Field,  who,  in  his  Otium  Norvicense  ("Notes on  Sdect 
Passages  of  the  Greek  Testament "),  Pars  Tertia^  gives  the  history  of  thii  | 
view  of  the  passage,  caliing  attention  to  it  also  in  his  edition  of  Chxysoatoni'i 
Homilies  on  St.  Matthew. 
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XI.  One  more  example  of  Canon  Cook's  style  of  criticism 
will  suffice  : — 

Matt,  xxvii.  ''  In  rer.  35  the  English  reader  will  be  surprised  to  miss 
the  reference  to  the  Twenty-second  Psalm,  which,  in  the  received  text  and 
in  the  Authorised  Version,  occupies  a  prominent  place,  which  has  in  its 
favour  internal  probability,  being  in  full  accordance  with  St.  Matthew's 
habit  of  citing  prophecies,  and  in  the  account  of  the  crucifixion  he  would 
have  the  words  of  that  great  Messianic  Psalm  before  his  mind.  In  my  own 
notes,  however,  I  had  pointed  out  the  weakness  of  the  external  evidence, 
and  the  probability  that  it  was  taken  from  St.  John's  Gospel.  It  is, 
however,  questionable  whether  the  Revisers  were  justified  in  omitting  it 
altogether,  without  notice  in  the  margin,  as  a  plain  and  clear  error^*  (p.  113). 

Of  all  the  cases  in  which  the  evidence  shows  that  the 
copyists  have  transferred  from  one  Gospel  to  another  matter 
which  did  not  originally  belong  to  it,  this  is  perhaps  the 
clearest.  The  quotation  from  the  Twenty-second  Psalm  stands 
unchallenged  'in  the  fourth  Gospel,  whereas  in  the  first 
Gospel  not  a  single  Greek  MS.  in  uncial  characters  contains  it 
save  one  (A),  and  few  cursives  have  it ;  six  copies  of  the  Old 
Latin  contain  it,  while  of  Jerome's  revision  of  it  one  of  the 
two  best  copies  has  it  and  the  other  wants  it.  Singularly 
enough,  in  the  first  Papal  edition  of  the  Vulgate  (that  of 
Sixtus  v.),  it  is  found,  along  with  many  other  blunders ;  but 
it  was  struck  out  in  the  corrected  edition  of  Clement  viii., 
which  alone  has  ever  since  been  recognised.  "  It  is  first  heard 
of,"  says  Dr.  Scrivener,  "  in  citations  of  Eusebius.  It  seems 
to  be  found  in  no  MS.  of  the  Peshito  S}a>iac,  though,  after  it 
had  been  translated  by  Tremellius  from  the  Greek  into  Syriac, 
and  inserted  in  the  margin  of  his  Syriac  Testament,  it  was 
most  unwisely  admitted  into  several  later  editions.  It  appears 
also  in  the  text  of  the  Philoxenian  Syriac,  but  its  margin 
states  that  it  is  not  in  two  [or  three]  Greek  copies,  nor  in 
the  ancient  Syriac.  All  other  Versions  and  Fathers  (except 
Eusebius  and  Pseudo-Athanasius,  and  all  Greek  Mss.)  reject 
the  clause,  except  [the  above-mentioned].  .  .  .  External  evi- 
dence places  the  spuriousness  of  the  addition  beyond  doubt " 
(pp.  604,  505,  2nd  ed. ;  pp.  680,  681,  3rd  ed.) 

Yet  this  is  the  passage  which  Canon  Cook  thinks  it  "  ques- 
tionable whether  the  Eevisers  were  justified  in  omitting." 
May  we  not  venture  to  remind  him  of  that  serious  question 
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(Jer.  xxiii  28),  "  What  is  the  chaff  to  the  wheat  ?  saith  the 
Lord." 


These  eleven  specimens  of  Canon  Cook's  criticism  sufiB- 
ciently  illustrate  its  character  and  style ;  and  it  is  with  all 
the  deeper  regret  that  I  write  of  it  as  I  have  done,  because  I 
so  largely  sympathise  with  him  in  the  object  aimed  at  in  the 
second  half  of  his  volume  regarding  Drs.  Westcott  and  Hoit*s 
textual  principles.  Even  here  I  should  conduct  the  argument 
rather  differently  from  Canon  Cook,  and  elsewhere  I  may 
state,  in  my  own  way,  the  grounds  on  which  I  cannot  accept 
the  principles  of  that  school  of  criticism ;  but  some  of  Canon 
Cook's  statements  on  this  subject  are  most  valuable,  and 
forcibly  put  david  bbown. 


Art.  III. — Studies  in  Scottish  Ecclesiastical  Biograpky. 

I. — Bishop  Eose — Principal  CARSTAREa 

THE  once  famous  chapters  in  the  second  volume  of  Buckle's 
History  of  Civilization,  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  tiie 
condition  of  Scotland  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  and 
an  examination  of  the  Scotch  intellect  during  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  are  now  almost  forgotten. 

They  are,  however,  in  more  senses  than  one,  remarkable 
pieces  of  writing.  They  display  an  extent  of  reading,  and  a 
thoroughness  of  research,  which,  in  one  not  a  Scotchman,  but 
whose  sympathies  are  all  with  "  the  free,  the  noble,  and  the  higb* 
minded  English  people,"  are  as  rare  as  they  are  commendable. 
The  slightest  survey  of  the  six  hundred  pages  allotted  to  Scot- 
land's condition  and  intellect  will  show  that  the  writer  has 
spared  no  pains  to  acquaint  himself  with  these  things.  Not 
only  have  the  standard  works  bearing  upon  the  history  of  the 
people  been  studied,  but  the  materials  employed  by  these  his- 
torians have  been  ransacked  and  mastered.  Acts  of  Scottish 
Parliaments,  and  Acts  and  Proceedings  of  General  Assemblies 
from  1660  to  1842;  council  registers  of  towns,  state  papers 
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and  letters,  crimiual  trials,  statistical  accounts  of  the  country, 
the  publications  of  all  the  historical  clubs,  and  guide-books  as 
well  as  books  of  travel,  the  philosophical  writings  of  Hutche- 
son,  Smith,  Hume,  Beid,  Black,  Leslie,  Hutton,  Watt,  and 
John  Hunter, — all  these  have  not  been  merely  dipped  into,  but 
have  been  studied,  and  are  quoted  at  length  in  the  footnotes, 
with  wonderfully  accurate  reference  to  volume,  chapter,  and 
paga  More  than  that,  the  ponderous  works  of  Scottish  eccle- 
siastical historians,  such  as  Knox,  Row,  Wodrow,  Spottiswoode, 
Calderwood,  Crookshanks,  and  Laing,  have  aU  been  laid  under 
contribution ;  even  the  dry  dissertations  and  prolix  chapters  of 
such  theological  treatises  as  Durham's  EayposUion  of  the  Song  of 
Solomon  and  CommeTUary  upon  the  RevelcUion,  Hutcheson's  Job 
and  the  Minor  Prophets,  and  Boston's  Fourfold  State,  have  not 
proved  too  hard  of  digestion  for  this  omnivorous  reader, 
who  quotes  from  them  as  readily  as  from  the  classic  pages  of 
Bobertson  or  Hume. 

Eeally,  when  one  meets  with  such  extensive,  first-hand 
acquaintance  with  Scottish  literature,  historical,  philosophic, 
and  theological,  on  the  part  of  an  English  writer,  there  is  an 
inclination  to  tolerate  a  considerable  amount  of  misapprehen- 
sion and  even  of  misrepresentation. 

On  the  other  hand.  Buckle's  reading  of  Scottish  history  and 
intellect  is  remarkable  for  misunderstanding,  which  may  be 
unconscious,  and  for  misrepresentation,  which  is  certainly 
nnintentionaL  How  impossible  it  is  for  one  who  has  only  a 
book  acquaintance  with  his  subject  to  treat  it  justly  is  ludi- 
crously displayed  by  the  author  when  dealing  with  the  proposal 
of  the  Scottish  clergy  in  1853  that  there  should  be  a  national 
fast  on  account  of  the  ravages  of  cholera.  He  denounces  that 
proposal  as  the  outcome  of  dire  superstition.  That,  from  his 
stand-point,  is  all  very  well,  and  what  might  be  expected. 
But  what  is  his  notion  of  a  Scottish  fast  in  this  nineteenth 
century?  It  is,  that  "in  so  superstitious  a  country"  there 
would  be  a  rigid  abstinence  from  food  during  the  entire  day, 
creating  physical  exhaustion  and  mental  depression,  which 
would  certainly  "  enfeeble  thousands  of  delicate  persons,  and 
before  twenty-four  hours  were  passed,  prepare  them  to  receive 
that  deadly  poison  which  was  already  lurking  around  them, 
and  which  hitherto  they  had  just  strength  to  resist." 
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As  "  humiliation  "  was  co  accompany  fasting,  Buckle  pictures 
to  himself  preachers  thundering  from  their  pulpits,  and  pro- 
claiming aloud  the  sins  of  the  land,  "the  poor  benighted 
people  panic-struck,"  sitting  in  awe,  remaining  the  whole  day 
without  proper  nourishment,  and  retiring  to  their  beds  "  weep- 
ing and  starved."  With  what  horror  and  indignation  must 
the  historian  of  civilisation  have  read  those  pages  in  Oliver 
and  Boyd's  Almanac  which  chronicle  the  sacramental  fsLSt- 
days  in  Scotland,  from  which  he  would  gather  that  the  observ- 
ance of  what  causes  physical  exhaustion  and  encourages 
mental  depression  is  carried  on  all  the  year  round  in  that 
superstitious  country,  and  that  in  the  case  of  the  principal 
towns  it  occurs  at  least  twice  in  the  year ! 

Then  Buckle's  survey  of  Scotland's  condition,  ethical,  intel- 
lectual, and  spiritual,  is  vitiated  by  a  theory  which  blinds  his 
vision  and  warps  his  judgment.  According  to  him  the  clergy 
of  Scotland  form  a  priesthood — an  intolerant  and  ambitious 
priesthood — all  the  efforts  of  which  are  directed  to  the  fostering 
of  the  influence  of  superstition,  and  the  perpetuating  of  an 
ecclesiastical  despotism.  Scotland  is  as  bigoted  and  intolerant 
as  Spain,  and  this  because  the  former  country,  no  less  than  the 
latter,  has  allowed  the  clergy  to  exercise  sway,  and  has  sub- 
mitted actions  and  consciences  to  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
thus  giving  full  play  to  "  one  of  the  most  detestable  tyrannies 
ever  seen  on  the  earth."  The  method  resorted  to  in  order  to 
make  good  this  formidable  indictment  is  not  imknown  among 
controversialists  and  special  pleaders,  though  it  is  not  one  we 
should  have  expected  to  commend  itself  to  a  would-be  philo- 
sophic writer.  It  consists  in  bringing  together  from  eveiy 
possible  quarter  everything  fitted  to  place  the  character  and 
conduct  in  an  unfavourable  light.  All  the  extravagancies  of 
extreme  men ;  all  the  violations  of  good  taste  on  the  part  of 
those  whose  circumstances  were  not  favourable  to  a  study  of 
belles-lettres  or  the  culture  of  "  sweet  reasonableness ;"  all  the 
questionable  stories,  bits  of  scandal  and  gossip,  and  grotesque 
absurdities  to  be  found  in  such  an  unhistorical  collection  of 
jottings  as  Wodrow's  Ayudecta^  and  in  such  a  heap  of  garbage 
as  the  Scots  Presbyterian  Eloquence  Displayed^  are  fitted  into  a 
mosaic  of  fantastic  pattern  and  most  sombre  colouring.  There 
is  nothing  of  light  and  shade  in  the  working  out^  nothing  of 
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perspective  in  the  manipulation.  All  that  could  by  any  possi- 
bility suggest  another  and  brighter  side  of  the  picture  is  care- 
fully excluded.  In  Buckle's  pages  the  preachers  deal  only  in 
denunciation  and  woe,  never  in  gracious  invitation  or  tender 
appeal ;  the  writers  chronicle  what  is  puerile,  incredible,  not 
what  is  rational  and  veritable;  the  letter- writers  fill  their 
communications  with  what  is  fitted  to  terrify  and  drive  to 
despair  those  correspondents  who  depend  upon  them  for  their 
notions  of  **  the  God  of  the  Scotch  Kirk" 

The  result  is  not  a  picture,  but  a  caricature ;  not  a  photo- 
graph, but  a  cartoon  of  monstrously  distorted  proportions  and 
lurid  colouring. 

Scottish  Church  History  is  capable  of  very  different  hand- 
ling, and  is  worthy  of  very  different  treatment.  Buckle's 
passion  for  what  he  considered  grand  philosophic  surveys 
misled  him.  For  such  specious  but  deceptive  generalisations 
no  better  corrective  is  to  be  found  than  in  studies  of  the 
characters  and  careers  of  individual  actors,  viewed  in  the  light 
of  the  surroundings  which  moulded  them,  and  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  situation  which  they  helped  to  modify. 

Selecting  the  Eevolutionary  epoch  of  Scottish  Church  His- 
tory as  one  which  is  not  too  remote  to  be  interesting,  nor  too 
recent  to  admit  of  dispassionate  treatment,  we  devote  this  in- 
troductory paper  to  the  study  of  the  life-work  of  two  men 
who  had  something  to  do  in  the  making  of  Church  History 
in  Scotland  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  first  of  these  is — 

Alexander  Rose,  Bishop  of  Edinburgh. 

Personally  there  is  nothing  great,  there  is  little  that  can 
even  be  called  interesting,  in  the  career  of  this  ecclesiastic ; 
and  yet  he  played  a  part  in  the  Revolution  crisis  by  no  means 
inconsiderable.  He  was  the  only  northern  bishop  William  of 
Orange  ever  saw  and  spoke  with ;  the  brief  interview  at  White- 
liall  between  the  Dutch  Prince  and  the  Scotch  Prelate  went 
far  to  determine  the  future  of  Scottish  Episcopacy.  He  is, 
therefore,  worthy  of  a  place,  even  should  it  not  be  a  con- 
spicuous one,  in  any  study  of  the  Church  of  the  Revolution  in 
Scotland. 
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The  father  of  Alexander  Rose,  or  lloss,  as  the  name  is  given 
in  Keith's  Catalogue  of  Scottish  Bishops,  was  Prior  of  Mony- 
musk,  who  educated  his  son  for  orders  first  at  Aberdeen,  and 
then  at  Glasgow.  In  the  latter  of  these  universities  Alexander 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Divinity,  when  the  celebrated 
Oilbert  Burnet  resigned  the  chair.  It  is  here  we  first  get 
within  sight  of  the  future  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  and  for  this 
we  are  indebted  to  the  painstaking  accumulation  of  material 
furnished  by  Eobert  Wodrow  in  his  History  of  the  Sufftrings  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  In  1684  a  Commission  of  Justiciary, 
with  Council  power,  after  getting  through  some  work  of  fining, 
banishing,  and  sentencing  to  death  in  the  shire  and  town  of 
Ayr,  proceeded  to  hold  a  Court  at  Glasgow,  Before  com- 
mencing operations  the  Commissioners  listened  to  a  sermon 
preached  by  the  Professor  of  Theology.  The  text  was  Acts 
xxvL,  and  28th  Verse,  "Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a 
Christian."  Not  troubling  himself  or  his  hearers  with  any 
prefatory  matter,  the  preacher  set  himself  at  once  to  deal  with 
the  following  matters :  First,  The  difiFerent  parties  of  our 
divided  Zion.  Second,  The  malignancy  of  the  national  sin  of 
schism.  Third,  The  necessity  of  Episcopacy  for  supporting 
the  main  concerns  of  Christianity.  Lastly,  The  application. 
With  this  for  his  groundwork,  the  Professor  proceeded  to 
descant  upon  the  so-called  disfigured  faces  and  hideous  tones 
of  the  Presbyterians,  to  bestow  vituperation  upon  the  Sanquhar 
and  Rutherglen  declarations,  to  complain  of  the  nation's  ruined 
cathedrals  and  metropolitan  sees,  with  a  side  reference  to 
Bishop  Sharpe*s  monument  and  the  usefulness  of  Episcopacy 
to  remove  the  schism,  the  heat  and  other  ill  things  that  had 
found  a  place  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  since  her  alleged 
reformation  by  presbyters.  His  application,  not  of  text  but 
of  sermon,  takes  the  form  of  an  exhortation  to  the  judges  to 
adopt  severe  measures  in  dealing  with  "the  malignancy  of  the 
present  schism,"  not  sparing  those  schismatics  who  threaten 
the  very  extinction  of  Christianity,  and  from  whom  the  Church 
"is  like  to  suffer  more  than  ever  she  did  from  Nero  and 
Dioclesian."  Over  this  extraordinary  farrago  of  Professor 
Eose,  the  grave  historian  grows  positively  facetious,  suggesting 
that,  so  far  as  connection  betwixt  text  and  discourse  is  con- 
cerned, the  preacher  might  just  as  well  have  chosen  the  first 
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verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  for  the  former,  and 
quoting  the  line  of  Cowley  as  finely  applicable  to  the  whole 
production : — 

"  He  reads  his  text,  and  takes  his  leave  of  it." 

Both  preacher  and  judicial  hearers,  however,  were  highly 
pleased  with  the  Professor's  performance, — so  pleased  in  fact 
were  the  latter  that  at  their  request  the  sermon  was  published 
and  dedicated  to  them,  testimony  being  borne  in  the  dedica- 
tion to  the  incomparable  zeal  and  dexterity  displayed  in  the 
management  of  the  Court  "  incredibly  to  the  advantage  of  a 
decayed  religion  and  loyalty  in  that  corner."  More  substantial 
tokens  of  courtly  favour  flowed  rapidly  in  upon  the  Glasgow 
Professor,  for  in  1686  King  James  appointed  him  Principal  of 
St.  Mary's  College,  St.  Andrews ;  in  March  of  the  following 
year  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Moray,  but  never  entered 
upon  the  active  duties  of  that  see,  as  in  September  of  the 
same  year  he  was  translated  to  the  Bishopric  of  Edinburgh. 
For  this  last  step  in  his  preferment  Bose  was  doubtless 
indebted  to  the  interest  at  headquarters  of  his  uncle,  Arthur 
Ross,  at  that  time  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews.  It  evoked 
some  opposition  from  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  between 
whom  and  his  Grace  of  St.  Andrews  animosities  had  arisen, 
and  who  complained  that  the  King  had  in  this  case  departed 
from  the  practice  hitherto  observed  of  not  giving  a  cong6  dCelire 
in  favour  of  any  one  without  a  recommendation  in  his  favour 
from  four  or  five  bishops.  But  the  Dean  and  Chapter  gave 
effect  to  the  King's  letter,  and  the  uncle  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  his  nephew  Bishop  of  Edinburgh.  Of  the  uncle  at 
St  Andrews  Burnet  writes  contemptuously,  and  probably 
under  the  influence  of  prejudice,  if  not  of  pique,  styling  him 
"  a  poor,  ignorant,  worthless  man,  in  whom  obedience  and  fury 
were  so  eminent  that  these  supplied  all  other  defects."  He 
died  in  1704,  the  last  of  the  line  of  Archbishops  in  the 
Scottish  Episcopacy ;  and  the  title  has  never  been  revived, 
but  has  given  place  to  the  more  modest  one  of  Primus,  a  title 
which  implies  no  metropolitan  jurisdiction,  and  which  de- 
signates an  office  exercised  under  such  restrictions  as  render 
the  holder  of  it  simply  prxumcs  ivier  pares,  removable  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  majority  of  the  bishops,  and  in  no  respect 
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more  potent  than  the  Moderator  of  a  Presbyterian  Kirk- 
Session,  Presbytery,  or  Assembly. 

After  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Alexander  Rose  acted  as  Vicar- 
General  of  St.  Andrews,  and  his  primacy  was  acknowledged 
by  the  other  bishops  and  the  clergy  in  general,  although  the 
only  ground  upon  which  he  claimed  and  they  conceded  the 
right,  was  such  as  arose  from  his  being  sole  survivor  of  these 
bishops,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  Crown. 

Although  he  ceased  to  be  Bishop  of  Edinburgh  dt  jurt  at 
the  Revolution  in  1688,  Rose  continued  to  act  as  such,  and  to 
be  regarded  in  that  light  by  the  Episcopalians  of  Scotland 
for  thirty-two  years  subsequent  to  that  date.  During  that 
time  we  do  not  see  much  of  him,  and  we  hear  very  little  about 
him,  but  the  little  we  do  shows  a  changed  order  of  things 
from  what  obtained  when  he  was  Divinity  Professor  in  Glas- 
gow. Thus,  in  1713,  he  is  consulted  by  a  brother  bishop  who 
wishes  guidance  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  those  young 
people  who  had  been  baptized  by  Presbyterian  ministeis, 
receiving  what  an  Episcopalian  historian  terms  **  lay  sprink- 
ling from  the  Established  minister,"  and  who  were  now 
applying  for  confirmation.  In  attempting  to  remove  the 
diflBculty  the  outed  primate  reveals  no  small  perplexity  of 
spirit,  unwilling,  on  the  one  hand,  to  counsel  anything  that 
would  seem  to  discredit  what  his  own  church  and  the  neigh- 
bour Church  of  England,  by  granting  Christian  privileges  to 
those  who  had  no  Episcopal  baptism,  seemed  to  allow,  but,  od 
the  other  hand,  averse  "  to  own  the  validity  of  what  is  done 
without  a  commission."  He  can  only  suggest  a  compromise  of 
a  peculiar  nature.  In  the  case  of  those  who  have  no  scruples 
about  their  non-episcopal  baptism  let  their  baptism  be  regarded 
and  treated  as  invalid  in  matter  of  right,  but  valid  in  matter  of 
fact ;  but  whenever  there  are  those  who  "  scruple  the  validity 
of  their  baptism "  let  them  not  be  rejected  when  they  crave 
to  have  the  defect  of  their  former  sprinkling  supplied.  We 
hope  our  readers  appreciate  the  fineness  of  the  distinction ! 

Bishop  Rose  is  next  to  be  seen  and  heard  of  as  interested 
in  the  insurrection  headed  by  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and  which 
terminated  fatally  for  the  Jacobite  cause  at  the  contest  called 
the  battle  of  Slieriflfmuir  in  1715.  The  death  of  "the 
good   Queen  Anne"  on  the  1st  of  August  1714  seemed  to 
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the  upholders  of  the  fallen  house  of  Stuart  an  opportunity 
not  to  be  let  slip  of  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  Hanover 
succession  taking  effect.  The  movement  experienced  a  series 
of  blows,  and  of  these  perhaps  the  severest  was  one  that 
at  first  seemed  to  the  insurgent  force  an  actual  godsend — 
the  landing  of  their  exiled  Prince  at  Peterhead.  The  Epis- 
copal clergy  were  immoderately  profuse  in  their  gratitude  to 
Him  who  had  miraculously  preserved  the  sacred  life  of  their 
King,  and  in  an  address  which  they  drew  up  and  presented  to 
the  claimant  of  the  British  throne  they  prayed  that  his  life 
might  be  preserved  to  prosper  his  aims,  and  to  turn  the  hearts 
of  the  wicked  and  the  misguided  to  allegiance  and  duty,  and 
to  establish  him  in  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  in  a  long  and 
happy  reign,  blessed  with  royal  progeny.  Not  content  with 
praying,  they  betook  themselves  to  praise  so  gross  and  men- 
dacious as  to  be  almost  incredible,  for  they  scruple  not  to 
assure  the  object  of  their  fulsome  flattery — "  Your  princely 
virtues  are  such  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  judges,  you 
are  worthy  to  wear  a  crown,  though  you  had  not  been  born  to 
it."  That  said  of  one  whose  frame  was  shaken  through  dissi- 
pation, and  on  whose  features  there  played  the  unmeaning 
smile  of  a  wellnigh  imbecile  intellect !  If,  as  is  most  pro- 
bable, Alexander  Bose  signed  this  clerical  address,  and  indorsed 
its  falsehoods,  it  must  have  been  with  veiy  different  feelings 
that,  a  few  months  later,  the  insurrection  of  1715  being 
quelled,  and  the  Pretender  once  more  on  French  soil,  the  ex- 
bishop  set  himself  to  compose  a  prayer  for  those  who  had 
been  "  out,"  to  be  "  said  by  all  the  clergy  in  the  course  of  the 
forenoon  service."  ^  In  the  course  of  the  prayer  the  defeated 
and  imprisoned  rebels  are  spoken  of  as  "  covered  with  a  cloud 
in  the  day  of  the  Divine  anger,  broken  sore  as  in  the  place  of 
dragons,"  and  should  any  of  them  suffer  the  execution  of  their 
death  sentence,  the  petition  is  offered  "  that  they  may  every 
way  be  enabled  thoroughly  to  leave  this  naughty  and  miserable 
world,  being  made  ti-uly  penitent  for  all  their  sins,  and  their 
souls  being  washed  in  the  blood  of  their  Redeemer,  and  so 
presented  unto  God  without  spot  or  blemish."     All  the  more 

^  The  prayer  is  given  at  length  in  the  EpiscopcU  Magazine  for  July  1837 
from  Mds.  in  the  possession  of  Captain  Sangster.  Also  in  the  Historn  qftht 
Church  of  Scotland^  by  Thomas  Stephen,  vol.  iv.  p.  130. 
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feelingly  wpuld  the  ex-bishop  draw  up  this  prayer,  which  is 
creditable  alike  to  his  theology  and  his  heart,  seeii^  that 
among  those  for  whose  benefit  it  was  drawn  up  his  own  son 
was  numbered.  Of  the  prisoners  taken  in  Scotland  eighty- 
nine  were  removed  from  Edinburgh  to  be  tried  in  Carlisle, 
Young  Eose  was  one  of  them.  The  quarters  assigned  them  in 
the  border  town  must  have  been  far  from  comfortable,  as  they 
were  crowded  into  three  small  apartments,  where  they  slept 
upon  straw,  and  some  of  them  might  be  heard  "  roaring  in  fits 
of  the  gout  and  gravel."  It  was  natural  that  in  these  circum- 
stances the  quondam  Bishop  of  Edinburgh  should  think  of 
endeavouring  to  secure  the  good  offices  of  the  Bishop  of 
Carlisle  for  one  of  those  whom  the  English  prelate  calls 
"  unhappy  wretches."  The  application  met  with  a  somewhat 
ungracious  reception,  as  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  of 
Bishop  Nicolson  to  Archbishop  Wake  testifies,  the  extract 
being  of  value  as  indicating  the  light  in  which  the  outed 
Scottish  dignitary  was  regarded  by  the  former  : — 

''  I  am  hearily  pestered,'*  he  writes,  ''  with  addresses  and  solicitations 
from  the  friends  and  advocates  of  these  unhappy  wretches,  who  will  Dot 
believe  me  when  I  tell  them  that  I  have  neither  power  nor  inclinstion  to 
do  them  any  service.  .  .  .  Amongst  the  rest  the  Bishop  of  Edinbmgh 
warmly  recommends  to  my  counsel,  direction,  and  favour  a  son  of  h^ 
taken  in  actual  rebellion  at  the  battle  of  Dunblane.  The  father  does  oot 
pretend  to  say  that  he  repents  of  that  sin  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  gives  broad 
hints  of  his  being  persuaded  that  his  child  now  suffers  for  righteoosDcss' 
sake.  He  will  not  so  much  as  undertake  to  keep  the  boy  ou&  of  bun's 
way  for  the  future,  should  he  now  be  set  at  liberty,  but  rather  intinrntes 
that  his  present  application  renders  him  a  proper  object  of  all  tbe  good 
offices  that  I  am  capable  of  doing  him.  I  have  dealt  very  plainly  witb  this 
mischievous  prelate,  who  (by  the  way)  bemoans  the  complete  dcsdatioo 
of  the  Scottish  Church,  and  the  insufferable  hardships  {und€  daf^f)^ 
her  poor  clergy.  I  have  let  him  know  that  I  will  no  more  bestir  nip^lf 
for  his  son  than  I  would  for  my  own  in  the  like  circumstances,  but  leate 
him  entirely  to  Grod's  mercy  and  the  King's."^ 

What  became  of  this  subject  of  parental  solicitude  and  pre- 
latic  indiflference  does  not  appear,  but  this  we  know  thik 
immediate  death  in  Carlisle  was  not  his  fate,  for  of  the  eigbty- 
nine  prisoners  not  one  was  executed ;  many  of  them  were 
released  without  trial,  while  several  appear  to  have  compouDded 
for  the  unenviable  lot  of  transportation  to  the  plantations 

1  Ellis's  Orlgrnal  Letters,  iii.  pp.  367-368. 
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When  he  had  reached  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age  the 
outed  Bishop  became  subject  to  fainting  fits,  and  having  gone 
to  visit  his  sick  brother  in  the  house  of  their  sister,  who  lived 
in  the  Canongate  of  Edinbur^,  he  died  in  one  of  these  fits  on 
the  20th  of  March  1720.  At  and  for  some  time  after  the 
Revolution,  Episcopalians  were  not  allowed  to  observe  the 
rites  of  their  funeral  service  in  any  of  the  burying-grounds  of 
the  capital,  but  the  prohibitions  not  extending  to  Eestalrig,  in 
the  parish  of  South  Leith,  the  churchyard  of  that  small  village 
became  the  favourite  place  of  interment  for  Edinburgh  Episco- 
palians. In  the  churchyard  of  the  old  and  ruinous  Eestalric 
of  ancient  times  was  buried  the  last  and  longest- lived  of  the 
ante-Bevolution  Scottish  bishops,  his  body  being  laid  alongside 
of  that  of  his  uncle,  last  of  the  prelatic  archbishops  of  Scot- 
land. 

Bishop  Keith,  compiler  of  the  Catalogue,  who  was  for  seven 
years  a  presbyter  of  Eose,  testifies  regarding  him  that  "he 
had  much  respect  paid  him  not  only  by  the  clergy  of  his  own 
communion,  but  by  all  the  laity  also  of  both  nations ; "  and  he 
describes  him  as  being  "  a  sweet-natured  man,  and  of  a  vener- 
able aspect." 

But  nothing  yet  noted  of  the  life  and  doings  of  Alexander 
Eose  would  entitle  him  to  the  representative  place  we  have 
assigned  him  in  the  drama  of  Scottish  ecclesiastical  affairs  at 
the  Eevolution.  His  claim  to  such  a  position  rests  entirely 
upon  the  interview  between  him  and  William  of  Orange,  and 
the  results  of  that  interview.  To  these  accordingly  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  must  now  be  turned. 

When,  in  November  of  1688,  the  landing  of  the  Dutch 
Prince  was  only  a  matter  of  days,  Arthur  Eoss  hurried  from  St. 
Andrews,  convened  all  the  Scotch  prelates,  some  fourteen  in 
number,  and  secured  their  signatures  to  an  address,  whicli  was 
immediately  despatched  to  King  James  vii.  In  the  course  of 
this  manifesto,  which  Episcopal  historians  style  loyal  and  affec- 
tionate, and  Presbyterian  writers  stigmatise  as  sycophautish 
and  time-serving,  the  subscribers  prostrate  themselves  before 
"  the  darling  of  heaven  peaceably  seated  on  the  thrones  of 
royal  ancestors  whose  long,  illustrious,  and  unparalleled  line  is 
the  greatest  glory  of  this  ancient  kingdom."  They  assure  his 
most  sacred  Majesty  of  "  their  firm  and  unshaken  loyalty," 
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expressing  amazement  at  hearing  of  the  danger  of  an  invasion 
from  Holland,  which  only  excites  them  to  pray  for  "  an  univer- 
sal repentance  to  all  orders  of  men  and  for  the  disappointment 
and  clothing  with  shame  of  all  who  invade  his  Majesty's  just  and 
undoubted  rights,  and  disturb  or  interrupt  the  peace  of  the 
realms,  so  that  on  the  royal  head  the  crown  may  still  flourish  ;" 
and  they  conclude  with  "  not  doubting  but  that  God,  in  His 
great  mercy,  who  hath  so  often  preserved  and  delivered  your 
Majesty,  will  still  preserve  and  deliver  you  by  giving  you  the 
hearts  of  your  subjects  and  the  necks  of  your  enemies." 

The  first  signature  attached  to  this  i*emarkable  document  is 
that  of  *'  Arthur,  St.  Andrews,"  and  the  third  is  "  Alexander, 
Edinburgen." 

On  the  5th  of  November  the  Dutch  fleet  cast  anchor  at 
Torbay,  and  by  the  11th  of  December  James  vii.  was  a  fugi- 
tive. It  was  time  for  the  Scottish  bishops  to  do  something 
more  than  concoct  addresses,  and  so  between  these  two  dates 
they  determined  to  send  two  of  their  number  to  London  that 
they  might  take  what  steps  might  seem  to  them  necessary  in 
the  interests  of  Scottish  Episcopacy.  In  the  selection  of  the 
commissioners  the  archbishops  were  passed  over  as  not  accept- 
able to  the  English  bishops,  and  the  choice  fell  upon  Dr.  Bruce, 
IMshop  of  Orkney,  and  Alexander  Hose  of  Edinburgh,  Owing, 
however,  to  illness,  the  former  first  delayed,  and  thereafter 
abandoned,  all  thought  of  going  to  London,  and  the  latter  found 
himself  called  upon  to  carry  out  the  delicate  work  alone.  A 
quarter  of  a  century  afterwaixls  Eose  wrote  a  letter  to  a  friend 
giving  an  account  of  his  visit  to  the  metropolis,  of  the  conver- 
sation that  took  place  between  him  and  the  Dutch  Prince* 
That  letter  fortunately  fell  into  the  hands  of  Keith  when  he 
was  drawing  up  his  Catalogue  of  the  Scottish  Bishops,  and  he 
has  inserted  it  in  his  notice  of  the  last  Bishop  of  Edinburgh 
as  "  an  original  holograph  letter."  From  this  authentic  docu- 
ment it  appears  that  the  first  thing  Rose  did  on  reaching  Lon- 
don was  to  place  himself  in  communication  with  such  of  the 
English  prelates  as  were  accessible.  From  these,  however,  he 
received  little  encouragement  and  less  help.  He  waited  upon 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  but  Bancroft  could  only  teU 
him  that  "  matters  were  very  dark,"  the  cloud  being  "  so  thick 
or  gross  that  they  could  not  see  through  it,  they  knew  not 
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what  to  do  for  themselves,  far  less  what  advice  to  give  to 
others "    Then  he  waited  upon  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  but 

• 

Stillingfleet  was  so  curt  that  the  Scotch  brother  resolved  to 
visit  him  no  more.  Thereafter  he  tried  his  predecessor  in  the 
Glasgow  Divinity  Chair,  but  Burnet  put  him  o£f  with  the 
protestation  that  "  he  did  not  meddle  in  Scots  affairs  "  [with 
what  affairs  did  worthy,  oflScious  Gilbert  not  meddle  ?]  The 
only  advice  the  perplexed  commissioner  got  came  from  the 
Bishop  of  London  and  some  Scottish  peers.  It  was  to  the  effect 
that  he  should  present  an  address  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  ; 
but  on  inquiring  of  his  advisers  if  it  would  be  necessary  for 
him  in  his  address  to  compliment  the  Prince  upon  his  descent 
to  deliver  the  nation  from  Popery  and  slavery,  and  on  being 
assured  that  it  would,  Bose  replied  that  neither  his  commis- 
sion nor  his  conscience  would  permit  him  to  go  that  length. 
Probably  he  remembered  an  address  that  bore  his  signature, 
forwarded  little  more  than  a  month  before,  in  which  mention 
was  made  of  the  necks  of  the  enemies  of  his  most  sacred 
Majesty  King  James  vii. 

During  what  seemed  to  the  northern  stran.ijer  "  a  wearisome 
season"  of  delay  and  disappointment,  the  English  Convoca- 
tion declared  that  James  had  abdicated  the  throne,  and 
called  upon  William  and  Mary  to  take  the  reins  of  power. 
Then  it  seemed  to  the  Scottish  prelate  time  to  set  his  face 
liomeward.  He  thought,  however,  that  it  might  be  well  to 
get  a  passport  from  the  Prince,  and  as  this  could  apparently 
not  be  procured  without  an  introduction  at  Court,  applica- 
tion was  made  to  Dr.  Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  to  bring 
about  the  interview.  That  led  to  some  very  plain  speak- 
ing, in  the  course  of  which  the  Scottish  ecclesiastic  was  told 
that  William,  "  having  thrown  himself  upon  the  water  must 
keep  himself  a  swimming'with  one  hand;"  that  the  Presby- 
terians having  joined  him  closely,  and  made  offer  of  support, 
he  could  not  "  cast  them  off  unless  he  could  see  how  otherways 
he  can  be  served ;  "  but  that  if  the  Episcopalians  of  Scotland 
would  undertake  to  serve  him  as  those  of  England  were  doing, 
then  he  would  take  them  by  the  hand,  "  support  the  Church 
and  order,  and  throw  off  the  Presbyt-erians." 

The  poor  Bishop  was  sadly  distressed  when  the  issue  was 
thus  with  rude  plainness  put  before  him,  protested  that  neither 
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lie  nor  his  brethren  apprehended  revolution  when  he  was 
despatched  from  Scotland,  so  that  he  had  no  instructions  how 
to  deal  with  such  an  offer  as  was  now  made,  but,  carefully 
guarding  it  as  the  expression  of  his  private  opinion,  declared 
his  belief  that  the  Scotch  prelates  would  '*  not  serve  the  Prince 
so  as  he  is  served  in  England,  that  is  (as  I  take  it)  to  make 
him  their  king,  or  give  their  suffrages  for  his  being  kingf 
Next  day,  about  ten  or  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  Bishop  Compton 
brought  about  the  desired  interview,  which  is  best  described 
in  the  words  of  Bose  himself.  '*  Upon  my  being  admitted  to 
the  Prince's  presence,"  he  writes,  "  he  came  three  or  four  steps 
forward  from  his  company,  and  prevented  me  by  saying,  *  My 
lord,  are  you  going  for  Scotland?'  My  reply  was,  *  Yes,  sir, 
if  you  have  any  commands  for  me.'  Then  he  said, '  I  hope 
you  will  be  kind  to  me,  and  follow  the  example  of  England.' 
Wherefore,  being  something  difficulted  how  to  make  a  mannerly 
and  discreet  answer  without  entangling  myself,  I  readily 
replied,  *  Sir,  I  will  serve  you  so  far  as  law,  reason,  or  con- 
science shall  allow  me.'  How  this  answer  pleased  I  cannot 
well  tell,  but  it  seems  the  limitations  and  conditions  of  it  were 
not  acceptable,  for  instantly  the  Prince,  without  saying  any- 
thing more,  turned  away  from  me,  and  went  back  to  his  com- 
pany. And  as  that  was  the  first,  so  it  was  the  last,  time  I  had 
the  honour  to  speak  with  his  Highness."^ 

Many  were  the  cogitations  of  the  Bishop  as  he  made  his 
way  back  to  Edinburgh,  cogitating  the  report  by  Compton  of 
what  the  Prince  had  said  before  the  interview,  cogitating  the 
words  and  bearing  of  the  Prince  toward  himself,  wondering 
much  if  the  Prince  would  have  stood  by  his  promise  of  cast- 
ing  off  the  Presbyterians  and  befriending  the  Episcopalians, 
supposing  him  to  have  so  promised.  And  many  have  been 
the  speculations  since  Bose's  day  as  to  what  might  have  been 
had  he  only  acted  a  different  part,  taken  the  hint  supposed  to 
have  been  conveyed  to  him  through  the  Bishop  of  London,  and 
made  ample  promise  of  Episcopalian  support  to  Williani. 
Some  are  of  opinion  that  had  Bose  been  a  little  more  pliant, 
and  a  little  less  guarded,  he  might  have  secured  the  con- 
tinuance of  State  connection  and  State  support  for  his  Church 
polity,  but  that  owing  to  his  being  over  conscientious  and  too 

1  Keith's  Catalogue  of  ScoUUh  Bishop$,  p.  44. 
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unyielding  in  his  adherence  to  a  lost  cause  he  virtually  sealed 
the  fate  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Establishment. 

All  the  evidence  points  to  an  opposite  conclusion.  William 
of  Orange  was  not  only  a  rigid  Calvinist,  but  had  been  brought 
up  a  strict  Presbyterian.  As  Stadtholder  of  Holland,  he  wa» 
the  head  of  a  Presbyterian  Church,  in  so  far  as  it  had  any 
earthly  head.  Just  a  year  before  he  left  the  Hague  to  claim 
that  crown  which  fell  from  the  head  of  one  unfit  and  unworthy 
to  wear  it,  he  had  an  interview  with  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
which  finds  a  record  in  the  pages  of  Wodrow's  History.  Em- 
boldened by  the  frank  way  in  which  the  Prince  spoke  to  him, 
Patrick  Warner — for  such  was  his  name — took  the  liberty  to 
make  this  statement : — 

"  That  the  Presbyterinns  in  Scotland  are  looked  upon  and  represented  as 
a  Teiy  despicable  and  insignificant  party  ;  and  those  who  do  so  take  their 
measure  from  the  appearance  made  at  Pentland  and  Bothwell,  or  the  like 
attempts,  reckoning  that  the  whole  power  and  numbers  of  Presbyterians 
were  tbere  drawn  forth  and  united,  but  he  could  assure  his  Highness  that 
the  people  who  thus  reckoned  were  mistaken,  for  a  great  many  in  the  nation 
who  were  firm  Presbyterians  were  not  fully  satisfied  as  to  the  grounds  and 
manner  of  these  risings  and  did  not  join,  and  others  were  borne  down  with 
sore  persecution  ;  but  he  was  of  opinion  that,  if  Scotland  were  left  to  their 
free  choice,  of  three  parta  two  would  be  found  Presbyterians." 

This  statement  and  the  appeal  with  which  it  was  followed 
up  on  behalf  the  persecuted  party  in  Scotland,  drew  forth  from 
one  accustomed  to  measure  his  words,  this  significant  reply  : — 

"  I  have  been  educated  in  that  persuasion,  and  hope  to  continue  in  it, 
and  I  assure  you,  if  ever  it  be  in  my  power,  I  shall  make  the  Presbyterian 
church-government  the  Established  church-government  of  that  nation  ; 
and  of  this  you  may  likewise  assure  your  friends  as  in  prudence  you  shall 
find  convenient ;  and  because  my  wife  has  not  been  so  bred  you  may 
possibly  be  jealous  of  her,  yet  I  can  give  you  the  same  assurance  for  her  b» 
for  myself."  ^ 

That  statement  may  safely  be  set  over-against  one,  which 
Eose  repoits  as  made  by  the  Prince  to  Compton  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  communicated,  not  above  the  suspicion  of  being 
coloured  in  the  course  of  transmission,  being  to  the  effect  that 
'*  while  in  Holland  he  was  made  believe  that  Scotland  generally 
all  over  was  Presbyterian,  but  now  he  sees  that  the  great  body 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  are  for  Episcopacy,  and  'tis  the 

1  Wodrow,  History,  Book  iii.  chapter  11. 
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trading  and  inferior  sort  that  are  for  Presbyteiy."  William's 
sources  of  information  regarding  the  state  of  ecclesiastical 
parties  in  Scotland  when  he  had  only  been  a  matter  of  months 
in  Whitehall  were  not  materially  different  from  what  they  had 
been  when  he  was  at  the  Hague.  He  knew  quite  well  that 
the  prelatic  heads  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  were  Jacobites  to 
the  heart's  core,  from  whom  nothing  but  opposition  to  his 
interests  could  be  looked  for.  Of  that  there  was  ample  con- 
firmation in  what  was  reported  to  him  as  having  passed 
between  the  Bishop  of  London  and  the  Scottish  deputy,  and 
in  the  reply  which  Eose  gave  to  his  own  expression  of  a  hope 
that  Scotland  would  follow  the  example  of  England.  Words 
were  not  needed  to  add  significance  to  the  action  when  he 
turned  on  his  heel  and  left  Alexander  Eose  to  find  his  way 
back  to  Scotland.  As  clear  as  words  could  make  it,  he  ex- 
pressed his  determination  to  turn  from  the  Episcopalians  to  the 
Presbyterians,  from  Bishop  Eose  to  "  Cardinal "  Carstares.  It 
is  time,  our  readers  may  be  thinking,  we  were  doing  the 
same. 

William  CAKSXArvKs,  Chaplain  and  Principal. 

In  the  case  of  tliose  who  figure  largely  in  the  history  of  their 
times  it  is  always  well  to  know  what  their  enemies  thought 
and  said  about  them. 

Here,  then,  is  a  description  of  AVilliam  Carstares,  written 
in  1703,  by  John  Macky,  in  his  Mcirwires  of  the  Secret 
tiervices  : — **  He  is  the  cunningest,  subtile  dissembler  in  the 
world,  with  an  air  of  sincerity  ;  a  dangerous  enemy,  because 
always  a  hid.  He  is  a  fat,  sanguine-complexioned  fair  man, 
always  smiling  where  he  designs  most  mischief,  a  good  friend 
when  he  is  sincere."  On  the  margin  of  his  copy  of  Macky 's  book 
Dean  Swift  wrote  this  pithy  annotation  : — *'  A  good  character, 
but  not  strong  enough  by  a  fiftieth  part" 

So  much  for  the  estimate  of  opponents.  W^hat  was  that 
of  his  intimates  and  friends  ?  William  of  Orange,  who  found 
m  Carstares  a  counsellor  and  lifelong  companion,  speaking  to 
his  courtiers  of  his  chaplain,  testified  that  he  had  known  him 
long;  that  he  had  known  him  well;  and  knew  him  to  be  a 
truly  honest  man.  Calamy,  in  his  historical  account  of  his 
own  life,  affiims  :  "  I  believe  there  are  none  that  knew  him  but 
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will  readily  concur  with  me  that  he  was  a  man  of  true  honour^ 
strict  justice,  and  solid  piety."  And  Wodrow,  the  historian, 
writing  to  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  of  America,  and  informing  him 
of  the  death  of  Carstares,  bears  this  testimony  to  his  worth 
and  weight  of  character  : — "  He  was  a  person  of  great  integ- 
rity, learning,  and  candour,  and  one  who  had  a  very  great 
interest  with  many  leading  men  at  court,  and  of  excellent 
address." 

The  life-work  and  public  services  of  the  man  of  whom  these 
things  have  been  written  by  his  enemies  and  his  friends  are 
worthy  of  our  study.  They  fall  naturally  into  three  periods. 
The  first  of  these  extends  from  1669,  when  he  was  a  student 
at  the  tJniversity  of  Utrecht,  to  1687,  when  he  became  one 
of  the  chaplains  of  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  the  second  carries 
us  down  to  1703,  when  he  became  Principal  of  Edinburgh 
University  ;  and  the  third  closes  with  his  death  in  1 7 1 6.  In 
the  first  he  is  the  young  Scotchman  of  political  intrigue,  for 
which  he  suffers  imprisonment  and  torture ;  in  the  second  he 
is  the  confidential  adviser  of  his  sovereign  upon  all  Scottish 
affairs;  in  the  third  he  guides  the  affairs  and  shapes  the 
policy  of  the  Church  of  the  Revolution  Settlement. 

The  exact  extent  to  which,  when  a  student  in  Holland, 
William  Carstares  compromised  himself  by  joining  the  plots  of 
refugees  against  the  British  Government  cannot  now  be  ascer- 
tained, as  even  the  agony  of  prolonged  torture  failed  to  extract 
from  him  a  full  confession. 

He  indignantly  refused  to  identify  himself  with  that 
scheme  of  Ferguson,  the  plotter,  which  aimed  at  the  assassina- 
tion of  Charles  and  the  Duke  of  York,  and  which  is  known  as 
the  Rye-House  plot.  He  would  only  take  to  do  with  "  men  of 
honour  and  of  public  spirit,"  and  both  as  a  man  and  a  Chris- 
tian he  refused  to  listen  to  any  proposal  that  contemplated 
regicide.  But  into  the  movement  of  the  Whig  party  to  secure 
a  free  Parliament,  the  redress  of  grievances,  and  the  exclusion 
of  thB  Duke  of  York  from  the  succession,  Carstares  the  student 
threw  himself  with  great  ardour.  He  soon  became  the  trusted 
agent  of  the  malcontents,  moving  between  Argyll,  Stair, 
Loudon,  and  James  Stewart  in  Holland,  and  those  of  like 
mind  in  England.  In  addition  to  this  Carstares  had  for 
several  years  been  in  communication  and  correspondence  with 
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the  agents  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  the  two  countries — with, 
that  is  to  say,  Pensionary  Fagel  at  the  Hague,  and  Mr.  Bentinck, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Portland,  in  London ;  and  should  any  of  the 
correspondence,  even  although  written  in  intricate  cipher  with 
white  sympathetic  ink,  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  British 
authorities,  the  consequences  could  not  hut  be  serious  to  all 
concerned.  It  was  therefore  a  grave  matter  for  the  Scottish 
student  when,  after  the  discovery  of  the  Rye-House  plot,  he 
was  arrested  in  Kent ;  a  still  more  serious  one  when  he  was 
sent  to  Edinburgh  to  be  examined  by  the  Privy  Council. 
Examination  by  that  body  was  conducted  in  a  low-roofed, 
ill-lighted  chamber  in  the  Parliament  House,  and  it  consisted 
largely  in  the  application  of  the  boot  and  the  thumbkin. 
Anxious  to  secure  from  their  prisoner  information  regarding 
the  plans  of  Russell  and  Argyll,  the  Council  asked  him  if  he 
would  answer  upon  oath  such  questions  as  would  be  put  to 
him,  assuring  him  these  would  be  few  and  not  of  such  a  nature 
that  the  answers  could  be  made  to  tell  against  him,  and  warn- 
ing him  that  if  he  persisted  in  refusing  to  answer,  he  might 
•count  upon  being  tortured.  Carstares  proving  obdurate,  the 
Council  lost  no  time  in  proceeding  to  extremities.  An  im- 
proved form  of  the  steel  apparatus  called  the  thumb-screw  or 
thumbkin,  made  after  a  model  brought  from  Muscovy  by  the 
inhuman  Dalzell,  was  produced  and  screwed  down  upon  the 
prisoner's  thumbs,  crushing  the  bones  to  pieces  and  causing 
the  sweat  of  agony  to  break  out  upon  the  brow  and  stream 
down  the  cheeks.  With  this  fiendish  torturing  of  their  ^^ctim 
the  Council  occupied  themselves  for  "  near  an  hour  and  a  half," 
and  were  only  prevented  making  application  of  the  boot  to 
his  legs,  while  yet  the  thumbs  were  in  the  grip  of  the  screw, 
by  the  bungling  of  the  inexpert  hangman,  who.  finding  diflS- 
oulty  in  fastening  the  wedge  that  was  to  be  driven  into  the 
iron  instrument  by  the  force  of  a  mallet,  contented  himself 
with  giving  an  additional  turn  to  the  screw  of  the  thumbkin. 
To  such  an  extent  did  he  use  the  screw,  that,  when  at  length 
'*  the  Lords  thought  fit  to  ease  "  the  subject  upon  which  he  was 
operating,  he  found  himself  unable  to  reverse  the  motion,  and 
not  until  a  blacksmith  aided  him  with  the  application  of  the 
tools  of  his  craft  was  he  able  to  release  the  mass  of  crushed 
flesh  and  splintered  bone  to  which  Carstares*  thumbs  had  been 
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reduced.^  As  nothing  but  a  cry  of  agony  had  been  wrung  from 
the  unhappy  sufferer,  he  was  sent  back  to  the  Tolbooth  to  toss 
all  night  in  the  fever  of  his  pain,  anticipating  the  morrow, 
when,  as  he  was  informed,  another  attempt  would  be  made  to 
subdue  his  obstinacy,  at  9  A.M.,  through  the  application  of  the 
boot  by  more  skilful  hands  than  those  of  the  bungling  execu- 
tioner ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  the  attempt  would 
have  been  made,  in  spite  of  the  application  of  the  surgeon  in 
attendance  for  a  brief  delay,  had  Lord  Melfort  not  proposed  a 
compromise  to  Carstares  before  he  was  brought  a  second  time 
into  the  torture-chamber.  On  the  part  of  the  Council  promise 
was  made  that,  in  the  event  of  his  answering  certain  specified 
questions,  he  "  shall  have  pardon  for  his  life,  limb,  fortune,  and 
estate,  that  he  shall  never  be  brought  as  witness  against  any 
person  whatsoever  for  things  contained  in  his  answers,  never 
be  interrogate,  in  torture  or  out  of  torture,  upon  anything  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  this  paper." 

Having  stipulated  that  these  promises  to  him  should  be 
ratified  by  a  deed  of  Court  and  recorded  in  their  books,  Car- 
stares capitulated,  answered  a  number  of  queries  put  to  him, 
and  signed  a  deposition,  which  purported  to  contain  a  faithful 
version  of  his  replies,  and  which,  in  spite  of  his  remonstrances, 
was  afterwards  sold  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  under  the  title 
of  Mr,  Carstares' 8  Confession,  To  the  cruelty  which  they  had 
inflicted  upon  him,  the  Council  were  not  slow  to  add  perfidy. 
They  violated  the  promise  to  which  Carstares  attached  most 
importance  by  producing  his  depositions  at  the  trial  of  Baillie 
of  Jerviswoode,  and  even  sought  to  make  capital  out  of  what 
they  called  his  "  scrupulosity  "  for  his  fellow-conspirator. 

To  a  man  of  honour  nothing  could  be  more  revolting  than 
the  thought  that  the  suspicion  of  treachery  should  attach  to 
his  name.  So  soon  as  the  change  of  Government  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  removing  the  stigma,  Carstares  successfully 
moved  Parliament  to  declare  that  the  Council  had  been  guilty 

^  After  tbe  Revolution  tlie  thambkins  were  presented  by  the  Privy 
Cooncil  to  Carstares.  King  WiUiam  expressed  a  wish  to  see  them,  and  to 
try  them  on.  They  were  accordingly  fastened  on  tbe  royal  thumbs,  and 
Carstares  gave  the  screw  a  courtier-like  turn.  "  Harder,"  said  the  King, 
and  another  was  given.  '*  Again,"  and  Carstares  turned  the  screw  pretty 
sharply.  "  Stop,  doctor,  stop,"  cried  WiUiam,  *'  another  turn  would  make 
me  confess  everything." —  WiUiam  Carstaret!,  by  Dr.  R.  H.  Story,  p.  94. 
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of  a  foul  breach  of  faith,  and  that  he  had  been  "  highly  injured 
contrary  to  the  public  faith."  One  of  the  Privy  CouncQ  who, 
in  1684,  spent  upwards  of  an  hour  in  witnessing  the  agonies 
of  the  young  Scot  was  John  Paterson,  Bishop  of  Edinburgh. 
In  1693,  his  brother,  Sir  William  Paterson,  revived  the  slander 
against  Carstares,  not  scrupling  to  affirm  that,  along  with 
Baillie,  the  Campbells  of  Cessnock,  and  others,  he  had  used 
imprecations  in  professing  innocence  in  the  matter  of  the 
Rye-House  plot,  and  yet,  "  upon  the  first  application  of  the 
thumbscrew — even  the  first  touch  of  it — confessed  all,  as  may 
be  seen  in  his  printed  confession."  Unwilling  to  rest  under 
such  a  mendacious  charge,  Carstares  placed  himself  in  com- 
munication with  one  of  the  few  then  alive  who  had  witnessed 
the  torturing  in  the  Parliament  House,  and  could  refute  the 
slander— the  Duke  of  Queensberry.  From  that  Tory  noble- 
man, living  in  retirement,  there  came  in  due  time  a  complete 
vindication  of  the  maligned  sufferer,  testifying  to  his  having 
employed  no  imprecations,  and  to  his  fortitude  under  torture, 
Carstares  was  assured  that  his  quondam  judge  regarded  the 
account  as  emanating  from  "the  knave  [Bishop  Paterson],  of 
design  to  bring  a  reproach  on  the  poor  man,  and  as  a  cunningly 
devised  trick  to  defame  him." 

When,  on  the  completion  of  the  Jerviswoode  trial,  his  liberty 
was  restored  to  him,  the  first  use  Carstares  made  of  it  was  to 
leave  Scotland,  and,  after  securing  his  passport  in  London,  to 
set  sail  for  Holland.  It  was  characteristic  of  the  man  that 
he  refused  to  accept  a  farthing  of  what  was  offered  as  a  solatium 
for  the  trouble  and  losses  of  his  imprisonment,  and  that  he 
declined  to  act  upon  the  advice  of  Lord  Melfort  that  he  should 
wait  upon  the  newly  crowned  King  James  before  leaving. 
He  left  his  native  country  not  to  return  to  it  until  he  saw  thing's 
there  "go  in  another  channel;"  he  went  back  to  Holland 
bearing  on  his  body — especially  upon  his  mangled  thumbs— 
the  traces  of  cruel  handling,  but  carrying  with  him  an  un- 
blemished name  and  a  reputation  for  discretion  and  reliable- 
ness which  at  once  commended  him  to  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

The  second  leading  period  in  the  public  life  of  Carstares 
opens  with  his  official  attachment  to  the  service  of  William 
ni.,  in  the  capacity  of  private  chaplain,  and  ends  with  the 
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death  of  his  sovereign  in  1702.  During  these  fifteen  years 
no  man  exercised  a  more  potent  influence  upon  the  affairs  of 
Church  and  State  in  Scotland  than  the  Presbyterian  chaplain, 
who  was  in  close  personal  attendance  upon  his  royal  master  in 
England,  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  Netherlands,  and  who  was 
known  at  the  public  offices  and  in  the  ante-chambers  of  the 
palace  by  the  significant  title  of  "  The  Cardinal"  There  was 
a  rare  adaptation  of  qualities  in  the  case  of  the  sovereign  and 
his  chaplain  leading  to  mutual  confidence,  resulting  in  the 
warmth  of  personal  attachment.  The  Bevolution  monarch 
was  self-reliant,  taciturn,  undemonstrative ;  but  he  was  obser- 
vant, sagacious,  and,  in  spite  of  cold  exterior  and  gruff  manner, 
capable  of  attractiug  strong  natures,  and  of  eliciting  tender 
emotion  :  the  chaplain  had  all  the  width  of  vision  required  in 
a  statesman,  the  shrewdness  and  suppleness  of  a  politician, 
the  incorruptible  integrity  of  a  public  servant,  the  self-sacri- 
ficing enthusiasm  of  a  patriot — above  all  he  had,  what  with 
William  must  have  ranked  among  the  most  valuable  of  human 
virtues,  the  discretion  to  know  when  to  speak  and  when  to 
keep  silence,  what  to  part  with  as  information  that  would 
neither  criminate  friends  nor  benefit  opponents,  and  what 
knowledge  to  keep  close  as  the  grave.^  Not  so  much  to  the 
biographer  as  to  the  historian  of  the  Bevolution  period  in 
Scottish  Church  History  does  it  fall  to  chronicle  the  services 
rendered  by  Carstares  during  the  second  period  of  his  public 
career.  For  in  all  that  was  done  in  the  abolition  of  Episco- 
pacy and  the  restoration  of  Presbyterianism,  in  the  securing 
of  toleration  for  displaced  Episcopalians,  and  directing  the 
policy  of  the  only  truly  National  Church  Scotland  has  ever 
known,  the  Presbyterian  chaplain  had  a  large  share.  He  could 
truthfully  say  of  all  these  things  :  Quorum  magna  pars  fuL 
One  instance  of  the  exercise  of  power  in  which  the  daring  is 
only  equalled  by  the  success,  and  which  rises  to  the  height 
of  dramatic  vividness,  is  associated  with  the  intercepting  of 

^  It  must  have  beea  this  prime  quality  of  a  king's  confidential  adviser, 
the  possession  of  which  was  conspicuously  displayed  in  the  torture-chamber 
at  Edinburgh,  that  led  Lord  Macaulay  to  write  this  of  one  whom  he  styles 
" one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  that  age."  ''I  believe  that  Carstares, 
though  an  honest  and  pious  man  in  essentials,  has  his  fuU  share  of  tho  wis- 
dom of  the  serpent." — History  of  England^  voL  iii.  chap.  xiii.  footnote, 
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royal  despatches,  and  the  interviewing  of  the  King  in  his  bed 
after  midnight,  which  took  place  in  1694. 

The  Scottish  Parliament  of  1693,  not  deeming  the  Oath  of 
Allegiance  sufficient  to  gnard  against  Jacobit«  insurrections, 
devised  the  Oath  of  Assurance,  which  required  the  person 
taking  it  to  declare  William  to  be  king  de  jure  as  well  as  d( 
facto,  and  insisted  upon  the  oath  being  taken  by  all  ministers, 
Presbyterians  equally  with  Episcopalians,  before  they  took  their 
seats  in  the  ensuing  Assembly.  The  Episcopalians  resented 
the  imposition  of  a  formula  that  violated  their  belief  that 
James  and  not  William  was  the  rightful  King  of  Great  Britain ; 
while  the  Presbyterians  had  strong  objections  to  what  they 
alleged  was  the  first  instance  of  an  oath  and  declaration  being 
imposed  upon  the  Church  by  the  State — "  it  was  Erastianism 
in  an  earthly  monarch  to  fence  the  door  of  the  Assembly  with 
such  an  oath."  ^  The  ferment  thus  created,  so  far  from  being 
allayed,  was  intensified  by  another  Act  of  the  same  Parliament, 
bearing  the  pacific  name  of  "  An  Act  for  Settling  the  Quiet  and 
Peace  of  the  Church."  In  this  Act  their  Majesties,  besides 
being  asked  to  instruct  the  Assembly  to  admit  all  Episcopalian 
ministers  taking  the  Oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Assurance,  sub- 
scribing the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  acknowledging  the  Pres- 
byterian government  to  a  place  in  the  ecclesiastical  judicatories, 
were  requested  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  for 
ordering  the  affairs  of  the  Church. 

As  Lord  Carmichael,  the  Eoyal  Commissioner,  had  dissolved 
the  last  Assembly  in  anger  without  fixing  a  day  for  a  future 
one,  and  the  Assembly  had  appointed  a  day  of  its  own,  and 
that  day  was  now  close  at  hand,  a  collision  between  the  civil 
and  the  ecclesiastical  judicatories  seemed  imminent.  Taking 
advantage  of  a  temporary  absence  of  Carstares  from  Kensington 
such  advisers  of  the  King  as  Lord  Tarbat  and  the  Master  of 
Stair,  not  over  well  aflfected  to  the  Presbyterian  cause,  uiged 
him  to  give  eflfect  to  the  request  of  the  Scottish  Parliament, 
and,  accordingly,  Carmichael  was  despatched  to  Edinburgh 
with  a  summons  to  the  Assembly  to  meet  on  the  twenty-ninth 
of  March,  and  with  instructions  to  impose  the  double  oath, 
and  in  the  event  of  the  ministers  refusing  to  take  it,  then  to 

^  Dr.  John  Cunningham  of  Crieff,  in  Church  History  qf  SeoUandf  voL  u. 
chap.  xxi. 
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dissolve  the  gathering.  When  the  Commissioner  reached  the 
Scottish  capital  he  soon  saw  how  serious  the  outlook  was,  both 
for  William's  interests  in  Scotland  and  for  the  Church's  peace, 
if  not  its  existence,  and  so  he  despatched  a  flying  packet  to 
London  representing  the  gravity  of  the  crisis,  and  requesting 
fresh  instructiona  He  calculated  that  the  messenger  would 
return  with  the  King's  determination  the  night  before  the 
Assembly  was  appointed  to  meet  His  Majesty,  not  accustomed 
to  give  way,  remained  firm,  and  renewed  his  instructions  to  his 
Commissioner,  and  sent  them  off  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day 
upon  which  the  messenger  had  reached  him.  At  this  juncture 
Carstares  arrived  upon  the  scene,  reaching  Kensington  on  the 
very  day  upon  which  the  flying  packet  had  arrived  from  Scot- 
land. On  reading  his  letters,  which  included  a  memorial  from 
friends  in  Scotland  urging  him  to  help  in  the  crisis,  and  on 
ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  despatches  that  had  left  the 
King's  hands  he  saw  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  found  the  mes- 
senger just  setting  off,  and  demanded  in  the  King's  name  that 
the  despatches  be  delivered  up  to  him.  What  followed  can  best 
be  told  in  the  summary  of  the  narrative  given  by  Carstares' 
grand-nephew  and  first  biographer,  to  be  found  in  the  brightly 
coloured  pictures  in  the  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  executed  by  Her  Majesty's  limner  for  Scotland — 
Dean  Stanley : — 

^  It  was  now  late  at  night ;  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  He  ran  to  the 
royal  apartment,  and  was  told  by  the  lord-in-waiting  that  the  King  was  in 
bed.  He  insisted  on  entering,  and  found  William  &st  asleep,  drew  the 
curtain,  threw  himself  on  his  knees  by  the  bed-side,  and  awakened  him« 
The  Eling,  startled,  asked  what  had  brought  him,  and  for  what  he  knelt  ? 
"  I  am  come  to  ask  my  life."  '^  What  can  you  have  done,"  said  William, 
«to  deserve  death?"  Carstares  told  what  had  occurred.  The  Eang  was 
furious ;  Carstares  begged  only  for  a  few  words  to  explain.  The  King  U^ 
tened,  was  convinced,  threw,'the  despatches  into  the  fire,  wrote  a  new  one  at 
the  dictation  of  Carstares ;  the  messenger  setoff,  and,  in  consequence  of  this 
delay,  arrived  only  just  in  time  on  the  very  morning  of  the  fatal  day." 

When  the  hour  for  the  Assembly  meeting  arrived,  Lord 
Carmichael  was  able  to  inform  the  members  that  it  was  his 
Majesty's  pleasure  to  dispense  with  the  oaths,  and  that  he 
would  interpose  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  proceeding  to 
business.  Well  might  one  who  rendered  such  a  service  when 
charged,  years  afterwards,  on  the  floor  of  the  Assembly  with 
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want  of  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  give 
utterance  to  the  noble  vindication  that  such  a  reflection  came 
with  a  very  bad  grace  from  any  man  who  sat  in  that  Court 
which,  under  God,  owed  its  existence  to  his  interpositions; 
that  if  ever,  in  any  one  instance,  his  zeal  had  carried  him 
beyond  the  bounds  of  discretion,  it  was  in  favour  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland ;  that  he  never  had  received  a  frown 
from  the  greatest  and  the  best  of  masters  but  one,  and 
it  was  on  her  account 

Fifteen  years  of  court  life  and  royal  favour,  of  holding  the 
reins  of  power  and  influencing  the  destinies  of  the  proud  but 
poor  feudal  families  of  Scotland  could  not  spoil  the  simplicity 
nor  corrupt  the  integrity  of  this  honest  Scot.  He  never 
became  a  cold-hearted  politician,  a  dried-up,  wily  churchman ; 
but  carried  about  with  him  all  through  the  busiest  part  of  his 
life  a  kindly  disposition,  a  loving  heart,  a  strong  feeling  of 
family  affection,  and  a  touching  faithfulness  to  the  claims  of 
kindred.  He  would  leave  a  room  filled  with  noblemen  and 
officers  of  state  gathered  to  transact  business  of  importance  in 
order  to  embrace  a  widowed  sister,  assure  her  that  the  present 
was  the  most  convenient  time  for  him  to  see  her,  and,  after  a 
short  prayer  ("  I  never  pray  long  " — prefacing  the  devotions), 
and  fixing  the  time  for  a  longer  interview,  would  return  all  in 
tears  to  the  company.  He  tries  to  induce  his  brother-in-law. 
Principal  Dunlop,  to  join  him  in  London  in  the  interests  of 
Glasgow  University,  assuring  him  that  his  doing  so  would  be 
for  his  own  delectation,  as  "  you  shall  have  nutmeg  for  your 
•punch."  A  married  man,  but  without  children,  he  dearly  re- 
members in  his  correspondence,  whether  from  Loo  or  from 
London,  the  circle  at  home,  inquires  after  uncles,  aunts,  and 
sisters,  takes  note  of  the  fact  that  "nephew  Johnnie  is  a 
pleasant  boy,  and  hath  the  nose  of  the  family ; "  writes  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Dunlop,  that  brother  Alexander  is  crowing  over 
him,  "  for  he  hath  a  John  Carstares  who  I  know  will  be  a 
darling  of  yours ; "  and  when  the  said  Alexander's  family 
numbers  both  a  William  and  a  Betty,  he  writes  the  father,  on 
the  birth  of  the  latter,  expressing  all  good  wishes,  and  adds : — 
"  Give  little  Will  a  kiss  for  me ;  he  is  just  such  a  name-son 
to  me  as  your  little  Betty  is  a  name-daughter  to  my  wife," 
To  kind-heartedness  and  open-heartedness  which  sometimes 
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severely  strained  his  modest  allowance  as  Chaplain  Carstares, 
united  a  simplicity  and  contentment  of  character  which  rendered 
him  incapable  of  using  the  influence  he  wielded  in  high  places 
for  self-aggrandisement  Among  the  many  grasping  and  dubious 
men  of  his  restless  age  he  stands  conspicuous,  clean  of  hands 
and  pure  of  heart,  not  lifting  up  his  soul  to  vanity,  not  swearing 
deceitfully.  Fortunate  the  sovereign  who  had  such  a  state- 
ecclesiastic  to  serve  him :  happy  the  Church  that  had  such  a 
friend  at  court 

When  Carstares  became  Principal  of  Edinburgh  University, 
in  May  1703,  he  entered  upon  the  third  period  of  his  public 
life  and  services.  With  the  death  of  William  ni.  and  the 
accession  of  Queen  Anne,  the  chaplain  for  Scotland,  while  still 
retained  as  such,  ceased  to  have  direct  connection  with  the 
conduct  of  Scottish  affairs.  For  while  William  was  a  Liberal 
and  a  Presbyterian,  Anne  was  a  Tory  and  an  Episcopalian,  and, 
as  such,  not  disposed  to  admit  to  her  counsel  the  adviser  of  her 
predecessor.  But  although  removed  from  that  place  so  near 
the  throne  where  he  had  formerly  stood,  the  influence  of 
the  Edinburgh  Principal  upon  affairs  in  Scotland  suffered  no 
decay,  showed  no  diminution.  In  the  negotiations  that  preceded 
the  Union  of  1707,  Carstares  had  a  large  share,  being,  as  his 
state  papers  and  letters  show,  in  receipt  of  communications 
from  such  men  as  Argyll,  Seafield,  Mar,  Stair,  Portland,  and 
Harley,  who  did  nothing  of  importance  without  consulting 
him.  With  perfect  truth  could  Lord  Seafield,  writing  to 
Carstares,  report  to  him  that  he  had  told  Lord  Portland, 
"You  govern  the  Church,  the  University,  and  all  your  old 
friends  here." 

To  allay  the  suspicion  with  which  incorporation  was  gene- 
rally regarded  in  Scotland  and  to  overcome  the  opposition  of 
the  clergy,  who  dreaded  danger  to  "  the  kirk  government " 
which  said  the  Earl  of  Marchmont,  "  they  are  beyond  expression 
fond  of,"  was  no  easy  task  for  any  one,  however  influential, 
no  matter  how  diplomatic  he  might  be. 

What  service  Principal  Carstares  rendered  as  an  adviser 
of  the  Scottish  Parliament  and  as  leader  in  the  General 
Assembly  is  amply  testified  in  his  correspondence  of  the  period, 
the  testimony  of  all  that  had  to  do  with  the  transaction  being 
that  the  Union  could  never  have  had  the  consent  of  the  former 
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body  bad  tbe  Presbyterian  ministers  persisted  in  opposing  it, 
and  had  Carstares  not  acted  the  part  he  did  in  persoading 
them  to  withdraw  their  opposition.     Testimony  to  the  valae 
of  his  services  was  given  in  the  highest  quarter  when,  npon 
the  Principal  presenting  himself  at  Court  some  months  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  the  Queen  granted  him  a  private 
interview,  personally  thanked  him  for  his  assistance,  and  pre- 
sented him  with  one  of  the  very  few  silver  Union  medals  she 
had  caused  to  be  struck  for  bestowal  as  marks  of  royal  favour. 
It  is,  however,  to  Carstares  the  divine  and  ecclesiastic,  that 
we   naturally  turn  in  this  period  of  his  life  with  greatest 
interest.     Shortly  after  his  appointment  to  the  Principalship 
he  became  one  of  the  city  ministers,  officiating  first  in  Grey- 
friars,  and  thereafter  in  the  High  Church.     His  sermons  being 
written  in  a  short-hand  of  his  own  constructing,  have  never 
appeared  in  pubUshed  form,  but  were  spoken  of  in  terms  of 
warm  appreciation  by  those  who  had  the  means  of  forming  a 
judgment.     It  is  no  small  praise  for  any  preacher  to  have  it 
said  of  him  that  he  had  an  admirable  gift  both  of  prayer  and 
of  preaching,  that  he  never  failed  to  fix  the  attention  of  his 
hearers  and  greatly  to  promote  their  edification,   that    his 
sermons  were  of  that  sort  as  to  be  understood  by  the  meanest 
capacities  and  admired  by  the  best  judges,  and  that  his 
delivery  was  warm  and  animated,  his  style  combining  strength 
and  nervousness,  chasteness  and  correctness.     All  these  things 
are  testified  regarding  the  Greyfriars  and  High  Church  minister 
We  are  content  that  it  should  be  all  we  know  of  him  as  such, 
when  to  this  we  have  added  the  scene  witnessed  in  Greyfriars 
Church,  when  his  colleague,  James  Hart,  a  violent  opponent 
of  the   Union,  took  advantage  of  his   position   as  forenoon 
preacher  to  make  a  fierce  attack  upon  the  promoters  of  it,  stig- 
matising them  as  traitors  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  although 
some  of  them  were  ministers  of  that  Church  and  had  unhappfly 
too  great  influence  over  their  brethren.    The  reference  was 
unmistakable,  and  drew  all  eyes  upon  Carstares,  who  was  seen 
to  be  turning  over  the  leaves  of  his  Bible  with  unruffled  com- 
posure.   In  the  afternoon  a  crowd,  gathered  from  all  parts  <^ 
the  city,  assembled  to  hear  how  he  would  take  up  and  dis- 
pose of  the  challenge.    For  text  he  gave  out  the  words  of  the 
Hundred  and  forty-first  Psalm :  **  Let  the  righteous  smite  om  ; 
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it  shall  be  a  kindness,  and  let  him  reprove  me,  it  shall  be  an  ex-« 
cellent  oil,  which  shall  not  break  my  head."  After  pointing  out 
that  difierence  in  opinion  was  the  natural  effect  of  the  weakness 
and  corruption  of  the  human  mind,  the  preacher  proceeded, 
with  great  calmness  of  temper,  to  vindicate  his  colleague  from 
any  suspicion  of  want  of  regard  for  him,  and  wound  up  with 
declaring  his  determination  to  consider  any  admonitions  or 
rebukes  James  Hart  might  deliver  from  that  pulpit  as  the 
strongest  expressions  of  his  lova  Thus  was  the  colleague 
vanquished,  the  congregation  edified,  and  the  attacked  minister 
greatly  raised  in  the  esteem  of  all. 

Now  that  he  was  resident  in  Scotland  and  a  minister  of  the 
National  Church,  the  striking  figure  of  Principal  Carstares  was 
to  be  seen  in  regular  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the  General 
Assembly.  Four  times  in  eleven  years  was  he  raised  to  the 
Moderator's  chair ;  and  on  each  occasion  that  he  occupied  that 
post  of  honour  and  responsibility  he  acquitted  himself  in  such 
a  way  as  to  draw  forth  the  admiration  of  all  parties  and  disarm 
all  opposition. 

As  a  leader  of  the  house  he  cultivated  to  purpose  his  old 
gift  of  silence  with  reference  to  all  matters  of  lesser  moment ; 
when  he  did  speak  it  was  at  the  close  of  the  debate,  none 
adventuring  to  speak  after  him,  and  when  he  thought  fit  to 
"  declare  himself  with  openness,"  says  Edmund  Calamy,  who 
was  present  at  the  sittings  of  the  Assembly  of  1709,  "he  for 
the  most  part  drew  the  rest  into  his  opinion."  No  thrust  of 
irate  temper  could  break  the  fence  of  courtly  dignity,  no 
ungenerous  aspersion  could  make  him  forget  the  chivalry  with 
which  he  treated  every  opponent.  The  English  Nonconformist 
tells  how  upon  an  occasion,  when  he  was  seated  upon  the 
bench  at  the  foot  of  the  Commissioner's  throne,  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  Moderator,  he  heard  an  angry  old  parson  attack 
Carstares  in  an  insulting  manner,  and  insist  upon  the  with- 
drawal of  the  members  of  the  Synod  of  East  Lothian  while  a 
reference  from  that  Court  was  before  the  House,  while  to 
Carstares  the  withdrawal  seemed  unnecessary.  "  I,  Sir,"  said 
the  choleric  member,  "  am  as  good  a  man  as  yourself,  bating 
that  you  have  a  sprinkling  of  court  holy  water,  to  which  I 
must  own  myself  a  stranger.  I  tell  you  again.  Sir,  you  shall 
withdraw,  or  we'll  go  no  further."    The  Principal  was  evidently 
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"  a  little  put  to  it/'  but  most  men  will  think  he  did  more  than 
get "  easQy  through  "  when  they  read  the  noble  reply :  "  Dear 
brother,  I  can  more  easily  forgive  this  peevish  sally  of  youis 
than  you  perhaps  will  be  able  to  forgive  yourself  when  yoa 
come  sedately  to  reflect  upon  it"  Carstares  then  withdrew. 
Sedate  reflection  came  in  due  course,  and  then  the  passionate 
presbyter  could  not  rest  till  he  had  asked  and  obtained  the 
forgiveness  of  his  generous  antagonist 

The  passing  of  a  Toleration   Act  and  the  restoration  of 
Patronage  gave  Carstares  an  opportunity  of  serving  for  the 
last  time  the  Church  he  loved  so  well  and  ministered  to  so 
faithfully.    To  oppose  these  measures  he  went  to  London, 
accompanied  by  Blackwell,  Professor  at  Aberdeen,  and  BaiUie, 
minister  at  Inverness.    The  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  opposed 
the  toleration  of  Episcopalians  proposed  by  the  Queen  Anne 
Government,  on  the  same  ground  that  the  so-called  toleration 
policy  of  King  James  was  opposed,  the  belief  being  that,  behind 
what  seemed  equitable,  there  was  a  Jacobite  endeavour  to 
encroach  upon  the  rights  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  secured 
by  the  Sevolution  Settlement,  and  the  opposition  intensified 
when  it  became  known  that  to  the  bill  there  was  to  be  added 
an  abjuration  oath,  the  formula  of  which  embodied  the  condi- 
tion that  the  successor  to  the  British  throne  must  be  a  member 
of  the  Anglican  Church. 

The  bill  for  restoring  Patronage  was  opposed  by  the  Scottish 
Commissioners  on  the  ground,  since  become  historical,  that  the 
Church  of  Scotland  has  always  reckoned  patronages  a  griev* 
ance  and  a  burden,  and  had  protested  against  them  till  by  law 
abolished,  and  that  the  Act  abolishing  them  was  secured  in 
perpetuity  by  the  Treaty  of  Union.  In  their  opposition  to 
these  measures  the  Scottish  Commissioners  met  with  no  success, 
for  the  Toleration  Act  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  dd  of 
March  1712,  and  the  bill  for  the  restoration  of  Patronage, 
having  passed  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  majority  of  51  to  29, 
became  law  on  the  22d  of  May  in  the  same  year. 

From  one  of  statesmanlike  breadth  and  foresight  of  vision 
such  as  Carstares  possessed,  the  trouble  these  measures — the 
Patronage  restoration  one  in  particular — ^would  bring  upon  the 
Church  of  Scotland  could  not  be  hid  ;  but  he  did  not  live  to 
witness  even  the  immediate  results.     On  the  return  of  an  apo- 
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pletic  seizure  in  December  1715  his  strength  sunk,  and,  having 
given  expression  to  his  amicable  relation  to  God  and  the 
grounds  of  it,  in  the  last  words  he  was  heard  to  utter — "  I 
have  peace  with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ," — ^he  fell 
asleep  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

Towards  the  outed  Episcopalian  clergy,  he  who  had  suffered 
so  cruelly  imder  Episcopacy  when  in  power  ever  acted  with 
tenderness  and  generosity,  welcoming  them  to  his  house,  re- 
lieving their  wants  with  carefully  concealed  beneficence,  and 
constituting  some  of  them  his  pensioners  for  life.  How  he 
exercised  his  ingenuity  in  discovering  methods  for  conferring 
his  benefits  so  as  not  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  most  sensi- 
tive, the  story  of  Calder  or  Caddell  and  the  suit  of  clothes 
well  illustrates.  On  one  occasion  this  country  curate  paid 
his  periodical  visit  in  a  suit  so  worn  as  to  be  actually  thread- 
bare. Carstares,  professing  to  have  some  commission  for 
his  rural  visitor,  requested  him  to  repeat  the  call  in  two  days. 
Meanwhile,  having  taken  with  his  eye  the  measure  of  his 
pensioner  as  accurately  as  he  could,  he  instructed  his  tailor 
to  have  a  suit  of  clothes  ready  in  that  time  such  as  would  suit, 
not  his  own  portly  figure,  but  the  spare  dimensions  of  his 
poverty-stricken  friend.  Beturning  at  the  time  appointed, 
Cadell  found  the  Principal  denouncing  his  tailor  for  having 
made  coat,  waistcoat,  and  breeches  preposterously  tight.  "  They 
are  lost,"  he  exclaimed,  *'  if  they  don't  fit  some  of  my  friends ;" 
and  then,  as  if  a  happy  thought  had  struck  him,  he  turned  to 
Cadell  and  remarked,  "  By  the  way,  I  am  not  sure  but  they 
might  answer  you ;  be  so  good  as  try ;  it  is  such  a  pity  they 
should  be  thrown  away."  The  clothes  were  found  to  fit  as  if 
made  to  order,  and  so  were  packed  up  and  sent  to  the  town 
quarters  of  the  astonished  curate.  When  he  came  to  put 
them  on  next  day  he  was  still  more  astonished  to  find  a  ten- 
pound  note  in  one  of  the  pockets,  and  immediately  went  to  the 
College  in  order  to  have  it  restored.  "  By  no  means,  Cadell," 
said  his  benefactor,  ''  it  cannot  belong  to  me,  for  when  you  got 
the  coat  you  acquired  a  right  to  everything  in  it." 

As  he  thus  befriended  them  in  life  it  was  a  fitting  tribute 
to  lus  worth  and  generosity  that  was  paid  by  ejected  Episco- 
palians at  his  open  gi'ave  in  the  churchyard  of  Greyfriars, 
when  two  mourners  were  observed  to  withdraw  from  the  com- 
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pany  and  burst  into  tears.    They  were  Episcopal  Nonjuiois 
whose  families  he  had  for  years  supported. 

It  is  wellnigh  impossible  to  laud  too  highly  the  beauty 
and  nobility  of  character  displayed  by  William  Carstaies,  or  to 
over-estimate  the  services  he  rendered  to  bis  country  and  his 
Church.  It  is  possible,  however,  in  the  endeavour  to  do  justice 
to  the  latter,  to  form  an  erroneous  judgment  regarding  the 
relation  in  which  he  stood  to  Church  tendencies  and  Church 
parties  of  a  later  period.  And  this  has  actually  been  done, 
first  by  Dean  Stanley,  in  his  pictorial  Lectures  on  the  History 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  then  by  Dr.  Story,  in  his 
otherwise  reliable  and  valuable  biography,  and  also  in  the 
St.  Giles'  Lecture  on  I%e  Revolution  Settlement 

In  his  third  lecture  the  Dean  reaches  "  the  momentous  period 
when  the  Church  of  Scotland  witnessed  the  full  ascendency  of 
that  great  philosophic  virtue  and  evangelical  grace,  of  which  the 
name  has  in  these  latter  days  been  used  as  though  it  were  the 
title  of  a  deadly  heresy,  but  which  the  Apostle  has  employed 
to  designate  one  of  the  most  indispensable  duties,  in  the  impres- 
sive precept,  *  Let  your  moderation  be  known  unto  aU  men*" 
In  this  virtue,  grace,  or  Christian  duty,  the  lecturer  descries 
"  the  true  Revolution  Settlement,  to  which,  on  the  whole,  the 
Church  of  Scotland  from  that  time  since  has  remained  faithful; 
and  the  first  gieat  preacher  of  this  new  National  Covenant  was, 
in  his  estimate,  none  oth^r  than  **  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
benefactors  of  the  Scottish  Church  and  nation — ^the  real  Pres- 
byterian Primate  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  William  Carstares." 
In  his  biography  and  lecture,  Dr.  Story  does  not  consider  it 
necessary  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  Moderate  party  in  the 
Church  of  Carstares's  day,  or  to  define  precisely  the  relation  in 
which  he  stood  to  it  He  takes  all  for  granted,  and  so  writes 
about  *'  Carstares  and  the  Moderate  party/'  also  about  the 
establishing  of  what  "  was  to  last  for  more  than  a  century— 
the    predominating    control    of   that    great   Moderate  party 

^  In  a  footnote  at  this  stage  of  the  lecture  as  published,  the  Dean  admits 
that  the  original  word  [firitiKis]  has  that  deeper  meaning  which  an  aoeom* 
plished  critic  [Matthew  Arnold]  has  rendered  *'  sweet  reasonableness."  H 
must  have  been  matter  of  regret  to  him,  if  he  was  aware  of  the  fact  thst, 
under  the  manipulation  of  the  Revision  Company  meeting  in  his  beloTsd 
Jerusalem  Chamber  at  Westminster,  the  term  '*  moderation"  disappean  from 
the  English  New  Testament  altogether,  giving  place  to  "  forbearance,**  sb<1» 
in  the  margin,  to  "  gentleness." 
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which  he  had  largely  helped  to  consolidate,  and  which  he 
now  led." 

In  thus  associating  with  th^  Moderatism  of  the  eighteenth 
century  one  who  died  in  1716,  both  the  Anglican  dean  and  the 
Presbyterian  minister  are  largely  influenced  by  the  fact  that 
Carstares  employed  the  influence  alike  of  his  position  and  of 
his  practice  in  the  way  of  keeping  in  check  the  tendency  to 
severity  and  intolerance  which  the  ministers  of  the  Eevolu- 
tionary  epoch  who  had  suffered  with  him  when  Episcopacy 
was  dominant  undoubtedly  manifested.  This  certainly  entitles 
him  to  be  regarded  as  more  tolerant  in  spirit,  more  compre- 
hensive in  his  policy  than  many  of  his  day  less  favourably 
situated  for  the  culture  of  sweet  reasonableness,  the  manifes- 
tation of  sweetness  and  light ;  but  it  proves  nothing  as  to  the 
alleged  consolidation,  control,  and  leadership  of  a  Moderate 
party,  which  the  selection  of  Carstares  to  be  a  Commissioner 
to  London  to  oppose  the  passing  of  the  Toleration  Bill  of  1712 
places  in  a  peculiarly  dubious  light.  But  those  who  claim 
Carstares  as  the  founder  and  first  leader  of  Scottish  Moderatism, 
found  upon  something  more  explicit  than  his  admitted  tolera- 
tion of  spirit  and  charity  of  conduct.  The  Dean  of  West- 
minster and  the  minister  of  Boseneath  go  back  to  the  Assembly 
of  1690,  and  to  the  King's  message  given  through  the  Com- 
missioner, Lord  Carmichael,  in  which  they  find  these  striking 
sentences,  and  this  significant  word  :  "  We  expect  that  your 
management  shall  be  such  as  we  shall  have  no  reason  to  repent 
of  whatever  you  have  done.  A  calm  and  peaceable  procedure 
will  be  no  less  pleasing  to  us  than  it  becometh  you.  We  never 
could  be  of  the  mind  that  violence  was  suited  to  the  advancing 
of  true  religion;  nor  do. we  intend  that  our  authority  shall 
ever  be  a  tool  to  the  irregular  passions  of  any  party.  Modera- 
tion is  what  religion  requires,  neighbouring  churches  expect 
from  you,  and  we  recommend  to  you."^  This  royal  message  is 
supposed  to  have  been  inspired  by  Carstares,  and  the  word 
"Moderation"  chosen  by  him,  and  then.  Moderation  being  taken 
to  be  synonymous  with  Moderatism,  the  process  is  complete, 
and  Carstares  becomes  the  father  and  founder  of  Scottish 
Moderatism.    This  identifying  of  moderation  with  Moderatism 

^  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  1638-1842, 
p.  222. 
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will  not  commend  itself  to  lovers  of  accuracy  in  the  use  of 
terms,  or  indeed  to  any  one  even  moderately  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  the  period.  The  mere  employing  of  the  terms 
"  moderation,"  "  moderate,"  "  moderate  men,"  has  in  truth  no 
bearing  whatever  on  the  matter.  We  can  point  to  several  of 
the  correspondents  of  Carstares  who  used  these  terms,  but  who 
were  certainly  innocent  of  any  reference  to  or  any  prophetic 
anticipation  of  Moderatism,  whether  in  Church  polity  or  in 
pulpit  treatment  of  the  doctrines  of  grace.^  Nay,  so  &r  as 
that  goes,  the  matter  can  be  carried  further  back  than  the 
days  of  Carstares  and  his  contemporaries.  In  1687,  as  is  well 
known,  James  vn.  issued  a  proclamation  giving  ''a  royal 
toleration  to  the  several  professors  of  the  Christian  religion 
after-named,  with  and  under  the  several  conditions,  restrictions, 
and  limitations  aftermentioned."  In  this  abrogation  of  penal 
laws  by  a  Popish  king,  an  exception  is  made  in  the  case  of 
field  conventicles  and  those  who  take  part  in  them ;  but,  pro- 
vided nothing  is  said  or  done  of  a  seditious  nature,  that  no 
meeting-houses  are  built  and  no  out-houses  or  bams  are  used, 
then  "Moderate  Presbyteriaks"  are  tolerated  "to  meet  in  their 
private  houses,  there  to  hear  all  such  ministers  as  either  have 
or  are  willing  to  accept  of  the  indulgence  allenarly  [only]  and 
none  other."  This  toleration  was  rejected  with  scorn  by  the 
Uillmen  of  the  Cargill  and  Benwick  type,  who  wrote  about 
those  who  accepted  it  in  terms  scarcely  less  severe  than  those 
which  they  applied  to  the  "  apostate  Papist,  fiery  bigot,  zealoos 
sworn  votary  and  vassal  of  Antichrist,"  from  whom  it  emanated. 
Alexander  Shields,  in  his  Hind  let  Loose,  writes  contemptuously 
of  the  "  Moderate  Presbyterians,"  who  received  and  accepted 
the  indulgence  as  "  Koyal  Dawties,"  and  intimates  that  from 
that  category  all  the  zealous  and  faithful  Presbyterians  are 
excluded. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  such  enthusiastic  admirers  of 
Moderatism  as  Dean  Stanley  and  Dr.  Story  would  care  to 
trace  back  the  germs  of  that  lauded  policy  to  the  times  of  the 
indulged  ministers,  who  joyfully  accepted  a  toleration  extended 
to  Presbyterians  only  to  benefit  Papists,  and  who  sent  an 
address  to  the  King  thanking  him  for  granting  them  the  libertj 
of  the  public  and  peaceable  exercise  of  their  ministerial  func- 

1  See  State  Papers  and  Letters,  pp.  75,  734,  753. 
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tions.  And  yet  this  would  not  be  a  greater  anachronism  than 
is  committed  when  the  moderation  of  Carstares  and  his  contem- 
poraries is  identified  with  the  Moderatism  of  Dr.  Patrick 
Cumming,  Principal  Robertson,  and  "Jupiter"  Carlyle. 

In  thus  refusing  to  confound  what  others  would  fain  treat 
as  identical,  we  are  glad  tg  find  we  have  the  valuable  support 
of  Sir  Henry  Wellwood  Moncreiff,  who,  alike  on  ancestral  and 
personal  grounds,  is  entitled  to  be  heard  on  such  a  question. 
In  the  supplementary  lecture  of  his  Chalmers  Lectures  on  The 
Free  Church  Principle :  its  Character  and  History,  the  judicially 
minded  and  historically  equipped  baronet  disputes  the  accu- 
racy of  the  identifying  : — 

"  Whatever,"  he  says,  "  have  been  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  Moderate 
party  in  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  since  1750,  the  word  modera- 
tion used  by  King  William's  Govemment,  or  by  Principal  Carstairs,  cannot 
be  proved  to  have  a  true  relation  to  the  history  or  principles  of  that  party. 
There  is  no  good  reason  to  be  gathered  from  an  accurate  survey  of  the  his- 
torical facts,  even  so  far  as  stated  by  Dr.  Story  himself  in  his  interesting 
Biography y  for  the  supposition  that  the  predominating  control  of  a  great 
Moderate  party,  consolidated  and  led  by  Carstairs,  was  established  in  his 
time,  so  as  (according  to  Dr.  Story  in  his  St.  Gilea'  Lecture)  to  last  for  more 
than  a  century." 

Sir  Henry  Moncreifif  considers  it  doubtful  in  the  extreme  if 
Principal  Carstares  would  have  admitted  that  he  formed  the 
party  which  Principal  Eobertson  led ;  and  he  puts  the  perti- 
nent questions :  "  Did  the  spirit  of  Carstairs  animate  them  [the 
Moderates  of  the  eighteenth  century]  in  their  course  between 
1750  and  1800?  Did  it  rule  them  when  the  question  of 
missions  to  the  heathen  was  brought  before  the  General 
Assembly  in  1796?" 

There  is  another  lecturer  upon  whose  judgment  Dr.  Story 
may  be  supposed  to  place  more  reliance  than  upon  that  of  the 
Free  Church  Senior  Principal  Clerk,  who  has  also  expressed 
himself  in  such  a  way  as  clearly  indicates  that  his  reading  of 
Scottish  Church  History  is  very  different  from  that  of  his 
fellow-lecturer  in  St.  Giles',  Edinburgh.  For  in  the  winter  of 
1880-81  Principal  Tulloch  followed  up  Dr.  Story's  lecture  on 
The  Revolution  Settlement  with  one  on  The  Church  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century.  In  the  course  of  that  lecture  the  St.  Andrews 
Principal  states  it  as  his  conviction  that  "  so  far  back  as  the 
close  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  "  the  spirit 
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of  the  age  and  the  circumstances  of  the  Church  brought  about 
a  change,  and  gave  rise  to  "  a  new  race  of  clergy — men  to 
whom  the  troublous  times  before  the  Bevolution  were  a  dim 
retrospect,  and  who  were  animated  not  so  much  by  an  enthu- 
siasm for  Presbytery  as  by  what  they  deemed  a  sober  and 
enlightened  regard  to  the  peace  and  good  of  the  country,  both 
in  Church  and  State."  This  change  and  this  new  clerical 
departure  the  lecturer  dates  "definitely  from  about  1720." 
He  admits  that  at  that  date  the  terms  Popular  and  ModeraJU 
were  not  in  use,  that  it  was  at  least  twenty  years  later  before 
they  came  into  vogue,  and  "much  later  before  they  assumed 
the  characteristics  by  which  they  are  generally  distinguished,' 
but  he  thinks  "the  germs  of  the  divisions  were  perceptible  at 
this  earlier  time,  to  which  time  [1720]  we  are  to  trace  back 
the  formation  of  distinct  parties  within  the  Church«" 

At  a  subsequent  stage  of  his  lecture  Principal  Tulloch 
divides  the  history  of  Moderatism  into  two  epochs,  the  first 
extending  to  1751,  and  having  Patrick  Cummingof  Edinbuigh 
for  its  leader  ;^  the  second  dating  from  the  turn  of  the  centuiy, 
when  Moderatism  took  a  "  new  and  decisive  shape  in  the  hands 
of  Robertson,  Carlyle,  and  others."  If  this  be  accepted  as  a 
correct  version  of  the  genesis  of  "  what  is  known  as  Modera- 
tism," what  becomes  of  the  alleged  paternity  of  William 
Carstares,  who  died  when  the  first  leader  of  the  Moderate 
party  was  a  youth  of  twenty-one  ? 

This  matter  of  the  rise  and  development  of  Moderatism  in 
the  Scottish  Church  is  one  of  great  interest  and  practical  value 
in  its  bearing  upon  the  character  of  the  Scottish  people  and 
the  policy  of  the  Scottish  clergy ;  it  is  also  one  that  stands  in 
need  of  being  cleared  up. 

But  beyond  the  point  now  reached  we  cannot  at  present 
travel.  Should  it  be  permitted  us  to  continue  these  studies, 
we  undertake  to  prove  that  while  Moderation  is  not  a  word  of 
"evil  omen,"  as  Dr.  Story  would  have  us  to  believe,  the  same 
cannot  be  affirmed  of  what  resembles  it  only  in  verbal  form-- 
Dean  Stanley's  "  great  philosophical  virtue  and  evangelical 
grace  " — Moderatism.  ghables  g.  Wcbsl 

^  Br.  Gumming  was  not  born  till  1695.     He  died  on  Ist  April  177i>,  in 
the  SUt  year  of  his  age,  and  06th  of  his  ministry. 
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An  the  banks  of  the  Halys,  a  river  often  named  by  Herodotus, 
^  and  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  miles  from  its  source, 
stood  in  the  fourth  century  the  town  of  Sebaste,  now  known 
as  Siwas  in  Asia  Minor.  The  province  to  which  it  belonged 
was  Pontus,  near  where  it  touches  Cappadocia,  in  a  district 
usually  designated  by  ancient  writers  the  Lesser  Armenia. 
Connected  with  this  spot,  between  the  years  340  and  380  A.D., 
were  two  remarkable  men,  both  of  whom  have  found  a  place 
in  history.  One  of  them  was  bishop  of  the  place,  and  was 
called  Eustathius;  the  other  was  a  presbyter  named  Aerius. 
They  had  been  school-fellows,  and  for  some  time  after  were 
warm  friends ;  but  in  course  of  time  thsy  parted  from  each 
other,  and  went  their  separate  ways. 

Of  Eustathius  we  do  not  intend  to  say  much.  In  his  youth 
he  introduced,  for  the  first  time,  the  monastic  life  into  that 
remote  part  of  the  country,  and  gathered  round  him  a  number 
of  followers,  who  adopted  certain  peculiarities  of  ritual  and 
behaviour  that  drew  down  upon  him  and  them  smart  ecclesi- 
astical censure  from  the  Synod  of  Gangra.  Eustathius  was 
wiser  than  many.  He  submitted  to  reproof,  renounced  his 
error,  conformed  to  the  Church  practices  of  the  age,  and  was 
restored  to  o£Gice.  He  regained  the  confidence  of  his  brethren, 
and  became  bishop  of  Sebaste.  But  he  never  became  a  safe 
and  steady  ecclesiastic.  He  took  the  side  of  the  semi-Arians 
in  the  great  doctrinal  controversy  of  the  fourth  century.  He 
was  deposed  from  his  office  and  restored;  and  then  deposed 
and  restored  again.  He  signed  creed  after  creed  drawn  up 
in  the  attempt  to  find  some  common  standing-ground  for  men 
who  differed  essentially  on  the  vital  question.  He  went  to 
Constantinople  on  a  deputation  to  the  Emperor  Constantius, 
and  to  Eome  on  another  to  Pope  liberius.  After  a  life  of 
controversy  and  storm,  he  died,  probably  before  380,  because 
we  find  in  that  year  at  Sebaste  another  bishop — Peter,  the 
younger  brother  of  Basil  of  Csesarea,  occupying  his  chair. 

To  his  school-fellow  Aerius,  much  more  interest  attaches. 
His  name  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  the  arch-heretic 
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— ^Arius  of  Alexandria,  the  originator  of  the  Arian  controversy ; 
but  they  were  entirely  different  men.  At  the  time  of  which 
we  speak  Arius  of  Alexandria  was  dead,  though  his  work 
remained  and  carried  fruit ;  and  at  no  time  had  he  any  con- 
nection with  Sebaste  in  Pontus.  Aerius  of  Sebaste  was  in 
youth,  as  we  have  said,  the  friend  of  Eustathius,  and  joined 
him  in  the  ascetic  discipline  to  which  he  was  so  much  devoted 
before  he  became  a  bishop.  All  we  know  of  him  is  from 
Epiphanius,^  a  zealous  but  not  over-discreet  ecclesiastic,  who 
was  bishop  of  Constantia  in  Cyprus,  and  who,  from  mere 
theological  antagonism,  seems  unable  to  speak  of  his  contem- 
porary Aerius  with  any  moderation.  He  seems  to  have  some 
such  knowledge  of  the  person  he  condemns  as  a  minister 
residing  in  the  Bermudas,  at  a  time  when  printing  and  the 
post-office,  steam  and  electricity,  were  as  yet  undiscovered, 
might  be  supposed  to  have  of  some  obscure  sect  which  had 
recently  made  its  appearance  in  Central  America,  or  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  In  regard  to  Aerius,  the  historians 
Socrates  and  Sozomen  are  both  silent.  We  can  therefore  get 
no  help  from  the  cross-lights  of  history,  and  as  we  derive  all 
our  information  from  one  authority,  and  that  authority  neither 
well  informed  nor  free  from  prejudice,  we  must  in  justice  take 
it  with  a  little  allowance. 

The  account  of  Epiphanius  is,  that  Aerius  felt  hurt  when 
Eustathius  was  chosen  to  be  bishop  of  Sebaste.  Perhaps  he 
was  vexed  to  see  his  friend  renounce  the  ascetic  principles 
he  had  formerly  professed,  by  accepting  a  position  which  he 
regarded  as  inconsistent  with  them.  Epiphanius,  however, 
can  think  of  no  motive  actuating  him  except  jealousy — ^because 
the  choice  had  not  fallen  upon  himself  The  bishop,  he  tells 
us,  did  his  best  to  soothe  the  wounded  feelings  of  his  old  friend, 
by  making  him  a  presbyter,  and  the  governor  of  a  hospice — 
that  is,  a  public  institution  set  up  at  Sebaste  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  diseased  persons  and  strangers.  But  the  attempt  was 
in  vain.  Aerius  spoke  of  him  with  bitter  words.  The  bishop 
reproved  and  praised,  threatened  and  flattered,  but  without 
any  good  result.  Eventually  the  offended  presbyter  resigned 
charge  of  the  hospice,  separated  from  the  bishop,  and  accused 
him  of  being  covetous  and  greedy  of  gain.    Epiphanius  admits 

*  De  ffcer.  Ixxii. 
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that  there  was  somethmg  plausihle  in  this,  for  the  bishop,  he 
says,  had  to  provide  for  all  the  wants  of  the  church,  and  this 
could  not  be  done  without  money.  But  Aerius  was  sharp  of 
tongue  and  ready  of  speech.  The  company  of  men  and  women 
who  adhered  to  bim  were  driven  out  of  the  churches,  the  cities, 
the  villages,  even  the  fields,  and  had  to  prove  the  sincerity  of 
their  convictions  by  living  in  the  open  air,  taking  shelter  in 
the  woods  and  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  and  enduring  alike 
the  summer's  drought  and  the  winter's  snow.  But  Aerius  is 
charged  with  being  an  Arian — a  charge  which  in  those  days  it 
was  common  to  bring  against  everybody  who  was  not  pro- 
minent in  support  of  the  Nicene  Creed.  Epiphanius  states 
nothing  in  proof,  and  the  charge  is  not  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  the  great  quarrel  of  his  life  was  waged  against  a  semi- 
Arian  bishop.  Having  nothing  in  evidence  but  the  unsup- 
ported statement  of  an  enemy,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  judge 
how  far  the  accusation  may  be  true  or  false.  The  objections 
specially  taken  by  Epiphanius  to  his  orthodoxy,  however,  do 
not  turn  on  his  views  as  to  the  Trinity,  but  on  his  opinions  on 
four  other  topics,  to  which  opinions  Epiphanius  gives  impor- 
tance by  stating  them  in  detail,  and  attempting  to  overturn 
them  by  argument.     Let  us  notice  them  in  order. 

1.  Aerius  asserted  that  stated  times  of  fasting  were  not 
appointed  by  the  authority  of  God.  It  had  been  the  practice 
in  the  Church,  from  early  times,  for  Christians  to  fast  on 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays.  Aerius  said  that  this  rule  was 
Jewish,  and  that  its  tendency  was  to  bring  men  once  more 
under  that  yoke  of  bondage  from  which  Christ  had  delivered 
them.  He  said  that  if  Christians  fast,  they  should  choose  the 
time  themselves,  and  thus  fast  with  their  own  free  will,  not 
because  it  is  the  law  or  the  custom.  It  must  have  been  to 
show  his  disregard  of  the  ordinary  ecclesiastical  rule  in  this 
matter,  that  he  and  his  adherents  sometimes  fasted  on  the 
Lord's  Day,  which  all  other  Christians  regarded  as  a  festivaL 
But  surely  there  is  no  heresy  in  ftiis.  Under  the  Jewish 
system,  one  day  in  the  year — ^the  great  Day  of  Atonement — was 
indeed  prescribed  as  a  fast,  but  there  is  no  day  appointed  for 
this  purpose  under  the  Christian  system.  While  the  practice, 
as  the  expression  of  sorrow  for  the  absence  of  the  Lord,  has 
Divine  approval,  the  time,  the  length,  and  the  circumstances 
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of  the  fast  are  not  enjoined,  but  are  left  to  the  conscience  and 
discretion  of  the  individual  If  a  Christian,  of  his  own  choice, 
fast  on  the  Lord's  Day,  there  is  no  law  to  forbid  him,  however 
incongruous  the  act  may  be  with  an  institution  intended  to 
commemorate  the  joy  of  the  Lord's  resurrection ;  but  if  he 
make  his  own  practice  in  this  respect  a  rule  to  bind  others,  he 
himself  commits  the  eiTor  against  which  he  protests.  We 
have  no  evidence  that  Aerius  in  this  matter  did  more  than 
exercise  his  Christian  liberty,  when  he  refused  to  be  bound  by 
any  canon  or  custom  in  regard  to  a  point  which  Christ  had  left 
open.  Epiphanius  has  nothing  to  say  in  reply,  except  to  urge 
the  authority  of  the  Church.  Opposition  to  the  authority  of 
the  Church,  except  for  very  sound  and  strong  reasons,  is  indeed 
not  justifiable ;  but  even  when  most  unjustifiable,  it  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  opposition  to  the  authority  of  God. 

2.  Aerius  further  objected  to  pra^ying  FOR  the  dead.  His 
language  on  the  subject  was : — 

"  A  living  man  can  pray  and  do  service,  bat  how  are  the  dead  profited 
thereby  ?  If  the  prayer  of  people  in  this  world  can  profit  those  who  hare 
entered  the  other,  one  need  not  in  that  case  either  worship  or  do  good ; 
he  has  only  to  obtain  friends  in  any  way  he  pleases,  either  by  paying 
them  money,  or  rewarding  them  at  death,  and  let  these  pray  for  him, 
that  he  may  not  suffer  in  the  next  world,  and  that  what  he  did  may  not 
be  reckoned  to  be  incurable  transgressions." 

Time  has  justified  this  reasoning  of  Aerius.  The  result 
which  he  pointed  out  has  actually  occurred,  and  is  actually 
occurring.  Dying  men  often  bequeath  money  to  pay  living 
men  to  pray  for  them,  and  to  have  masses  said  for  their  souls, 
in  hope  of  obtaining  after  death'  that  precious  salvation  which 
during  life  they  failed  to  secure. 

How  does  Epiphanius  attempt  to  reply  to  the  statement  of 
Aerius  ?  He  advocates  the  practice  of  the  time,  and  asks  what 
could  be  more  reasonable  and  admirable  than  for  those  who 
are  present  to  believe  that  those  who  are  gone  are  still  ali\% 
and  are  not  out  of  existence,  but  are  in  being,  and  are  living 
with  the  Lord ;  and  that  this  most  holy  doctrine  should  be 
declared: — "That  they  who  pray  have  hope  in  regard  to 
the  brethren  that  they  are  in  another  country,  and  that  the 
prayer  for  them  does  them  good  though  it  may  not  remove  all 
their  offences."     He  goes  on  to  argue  that  it  is  right  to  pray 
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both  for  dead  sinners  and  for  dead  saints,  in  order  to  show 
that  Christ,  for  whom  we  do  not  pray,  is  superior  to  the  highest 
of  the  saints.  He  falls  back  again  on  the  tradition  that  the 
Church  has  received  from  the  Fathers,  and  states  that  this  is 
one  of  the  bonds  appointed  in  the  Church  itself,  which  bonds 
"  are  right  in  themselves,  and  are  all  admirabla" 

But  it  is  obvious  that  this  reasoning  is  beside  the  question. 
We  all  believe  in  the  future  life  and  in  the  Deity  of  Christ 
on  grounds  which  are  at  least  satisfactory  to  ourselves;  but 
we  are  not  required  to  show  our  belief  in  either  by  doing  any 
act  which  the  Word  of  God  has  not  enjoined ;  and  the  Church 
has  no  right,  in  compliance  with  the  traditions  of  the  Fathers, 
or  for  any  other  cause,  to  impose  upon  the  human  conscience 
bonds  which  God  has  not  imposed. '  She  has  no  right,  like  the 
Pharisees  of  old,  to  ''  teach  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of 
men."  The  commission  of  the  Christian  preacher  is  to  teach 
men  to  observe  all  that  Christ  has  commanded,  but  not  neces- 
sarily to  observe  all  that  the  Church  has  commanded. 

Aerius  had  been  one  of  the  Eustathians  up  to  the  time  of 
his  separation  from  their  leader ;  and  probably  this  disapproval 
of  prayers  for  the  dead  lay  at  the  root  of  the  opposition  given 
by  that  party  to  the  practice  of  holding  meetings  for  worship 
at  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  for  which  opposition  the  Synod 
of  Gangra  condemned  them  in  its  20th  canon.  The  Synod 
denounced  any  who  from  pride  and  scorn  censured  these 
martyr  services.  Time,  however,  has  gone  against  the  Synod, 
and  has  proved  that  however  innocent  these  services  at  the 
grave  appeared  at  first,  those  who  censured  them  were  right. 
They  led  on  gradually  to  prayers  for  the  dead,  to  the  worship 
of  saints,  to  the  veneration  for  relics,  and  to  other  errors  pre- 
vailing in  some  Churches  till  the  present  time. 

3.  Another  error  alleged  against  Aerius  is  that  he  objected 
to  keeping  Easter.  Our  Lord,  as  is  well  known,  suffered  at  the 
Feast  of  Passover,  and  when  afterwards  the  custom  grew  up 
among  Christians  of  keeping  as  a  feast  the  anniversary  of  His 
resun*ection,  it  was  kept  at  the  same  time  as  the  Jewish 
festival,  and  was  by  a  natural  figure  called  the  Christian 
Passover.  This  festival  among  Christians  dates  from  the 
middle  of  the  second  century.  Aerius  condemned  the  observ- 
ance of  this  Christian  Passover,  or  Easter,  as  we  are  in  the 
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habit  of  calling  it.  Epiphanius  represents  him  as  asking : — 
"  What  is  Easter  that  is  observed  by  you  ?  You  cling  still  to 
Jewish  fables  ;  it  is  not  necessary  to  keep  Easter,  for  '  Christ 
our  passover '  was  sacrificed."  Giving  effect  to  the  principle 
that  Christ  is  the  true  Passover,  and  that  Christians  do  not 
need  any  other,  Aerius  and  his  followers  were  in  the  habit  of 
eating  flesh  and  drinking  wine  on  the  fast  days  preliminary 
to  Easter.  Epiphanius  in  his  theological  hate  woidd  have  us 
believe  that  they  over-indulged  on  these  occasions ;  but  it  is 
not  easy  to  suppose  that  men  who,  by  his  own  account,  were 
hunted  from  society,  and  driven  forth  from  their  homes  to  Ure 
in  the  caves  and  forests  amid  the  rigour  of  the  Armenian 
winter,  had  it  in  their  power  to  err  much  in  this  respect 

What  is  the  answer  of  Epiphanius  to  this  reasoning  ?  He 
answers  that  Paul  kept  the  Passover,  for  we  read  how  on  one 
of  his  apostolic  journeys  he  hurried  forward  that  he  might 
reach  Jerusalem  before  Pentecost ;  so  that  if  he  kept  Pente- 
cost he  must  have  kept  Easter,  for  Easter  occurs  at  the 
Passover,  and  it  is  from  the  Passover  that  Pentecost  is  counted. 
,  Further,  he  appeals  to  the  so-called  Apostolic  ConstUuiions,  a 
compilation  of  Church  law  attributed  to  the  apostles^  but  in 
reality  put  together  by  some  unknown  person  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  century,  and  he  appeals  to  it  for  the  purpose 
of  proving  that  the  apostles  appointed  that  for  six  days  before 
Easter  Christians  should  use  no  food  except  bread,  salt,  and 
water.  Once  more  the  bishop  falls  back  on  Church  authority: 
"  The  Church  has  received  it,  and  in  all  the  world  it  [Easter] 
has  been  agreed  upon  before  Aerius  and  the  Aerians  were  in 
existence."  Lastly,  he  puns  upon  his  name  :  "  He  has  received 
an  aerial  spirit  out  of  impurity,  from  the  wicked  spirits  of  the 
air  which  dwell  in  him,  against  the  Church."  Such  is  the 
reasoning  of  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  literaiy  bishops 
of  the  fourth  century.  An  absurd  and  erroneous  inference 
from  Scripture,  the  authority  of  an  anonymous  compilatioa 
falsely  attributed  to  the  apostles,  the  custom  of  the  Church, 
and  a  pun,  constitute  the  whole  proof  that  Epiphanios 
advances  against  A^'rius,  in  order  to  show  that  Christians 
ought  to  keep  Easter. 

But  supposing  Aerius  to  regard  Divine  revelation  as  the 
only  rule  of  Christian  faith,  how  could  he  come  to  any  other 
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conclusion  than  that  the  observance  of  Easter  is  unnecessary  ? 
That  festival  is  not  instituted  by  Divine  authority ;  it  is 
named  once  in  King  James's  version  of  the  New  Testament, 
but  that  only  in  consequence  of  a  mistranslation,  now  cor- 
rected in  the  Bevised  Version ;  the  Christians  of  the  apostolic 
age  observed  no  feast,  except  the  Eucharist,  in  honour  of  the 
Lord's  death;  nor  any  festival,  except  the  Lord's  Day,  in  honour 
of  His  resurrection ;  the  observance  of  any  other  commemora- 
tion of  either  event  is  unnecessary ;  Easter  is  a  festival  entirely 
human  in  its  origin;  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  its  existence  or 
observance  anjrwhere  in  the  Church  prior  to  the  middle  of  the 
second  century.  A  practice  found  then  to  exist  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Christian  community  can  have  no  binding  force 
upon  after  times. 

4.  But  the  doctrine  which  has  mainly  drawn  down  upon 
Aerius  the  ire  of  the  Cyprian  bishop  and  the  denunciation  of 
prelatic  writers  in  after  ages,  is  his  opinion  that  there  was 
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BISHOP.  The  language  which  Epiphanius  attributes  to  him 
on  this  subject  id  as  follows,  and  he  introduces  it  with  the 
remark  that  it  is  "  more  that  of  a  maniac  than  of  one  in  the 
condition  of  a  man."  "  What,"  says  Atfrius,  "  is  a  bishop  to  a 
presbyter  ?  The  one  in  no  respect  differs  from  the  other ;  their 
rank,  honour,  and  reward  are  the  same.  A  bishop  ordains  ;  so 
also  does  a  presbyter.  The  bishop  baptizes ;  so  likewise  the 
presbyter.  The  bishop  conducts  divine  worship ;  so  also  does 
the  presbyter.  The  bishop  sits  on  a  throne ;  so  also  does  the 
presbyter."  To  prove  this  position  he  used  the  scriptural  argu- 
ments that  are  used  by  very  many  at  the  present  time.  He 
referred  to  the  fact  that  the  apostle,  when  referring  to  the 
qualifications  of  church  ofiScers,  mentions  only  elders  and 
deacons,  and  passes  over  bishops,  leaving  us  to  infer  that  the 
bishop  must  be  included  either  under  the  one  designation  or 
the  other;  and  he  appealed  to  1  Tim.  iv.  14  to  show  that 
Timothy,  the  bishop  so-called  whom  Paul  was  addressing,  had 
been  ordained  by  a  presbytery.  By  this  language,  says 
Epiphanius,  "  he  deceived  many,"  which  expression  we,  from 
our  point  of  view,  understand  to  mean  that  many  were  led 
by  A^'rius  to  understand  the  truth  of  the  matter  as  opposed 
to  the  general  practice  of  his  own  time. 
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It  is  worthy  of  note  what  Epiphanius  says  in  reply.  He 
answers  that  in  the  apostolic  age  matters  were  only  gradually 
arranged.  Some  places  had  presbyters  before  they  had  bishops, 
and  others  had  bishops  before  they  had  presbyters.  Pres- 
byters and  deacons  were  appointed  from  the  first,  but  ''where 
none  was  found  worthy  of  the  episcopate,  the  place  remained 
without  a  bishop."  "  No  institution,"  he  adds, "  has  everything 
at  first,  but  as  time  advances  everything  is  arranged  for  the 
complete  supply  of  its  necessities."  But  he  does  not  explain 
why  it  is  that  no  church  that  the  apostle  addressed  had  the 
three  distinct  orders — ^the  bishop,  the  presbyters,  and  the  deacons 
— all  at  the  same  time ;  and  if  the  prelate  did  not  appear  until 
the  apostles  had  passed  away,  the  case  of  Aerius  requires  no 
more  to  prove  it.  Next,  Epiphanius  infers  from  the  admoni- 
tion to  Timothy,  "  Bebuke  not  an  elder,  but  entreat  him  as  a 
father,"  that  a  bishop  was  superior.  But  the  legitimate  in- 
ference is  that  Timothy  was  superior,  and  he  has  no  right  to 
assume,  without  proof,  that  Timothy  was  a  prelate ;  he  may 
have  been,  on  the  contrary,  an  evangelist  or  presbyter,  to  whom 
an  apostle  had  for  a  time  delegated  his  special  powers.  Be- 
sides, the  argument  would  be  quite  as  convincing  to  say  that 
Timothy  was  not  superior  to  the  elders,  because  he  was  expressly 
told  not  to  rebuke  them.  His  third  argument  assumes  what 
it  is  his  object  to  prove.  It  is,  to  use  his  own  words,  that 
"  bishops  beget  fathers,  and  presbyters  beget  children  for  the 
Church."  Stripped  of  figure,  this  means  that  bishops  ordain, 
but  that  presbyters  baptize.  That  difierence  certainly  did 
exist  in  the  time  of  Epiphanius ;  but  the  fact  that  it  existed  in 
the  fourth  century  does  not  prove  that  it  existed  in  the  first 
That  it  did  not  exist  in  the  first  is  clear,  as  we  think,  from  Acts 
ziii.  3  and  1  Tim.  iv.  14. 

The  doctrine  that  there  was  originally  no  distinction  between 
a  bishop  and  a  presbyter,  for  holding  which  Aerius  has  been  so 
well  abused,  is  not  among  the  opinions  ascribed  to  Eostathios 
and  his  followers  by  the  Synod  of  Gangra.  The  inference  is 
that  it  was  taken  up  by  the  presbyter  of  Sebaste  after  his 
quarrel  with  Eustathius,  and  after  the  elevation  of  the  Utter 
to  the  episcopate  had  drawn  his  attention  to  the  subject 
Though  bishop  and  presbyter  filled  diflFerent  offices  in  the 
fourth  century,  it  is  now  Almost  universally  admitted  that  in 
the  first  century  they  were  only  different  names  for  the  same 
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church  officer.  This  is  known  from  the  fact  that  in  Scripture 
the  same  duties  are  prescribed,  the  same  qualifications  re- 
quired, the  same  reward  promised  to  both,  and  also  that  their 
names  are  used  interchangeably.  The  power  of  ordaining  is 
not  said  in  the  New  Testament  to  be  the  prerogative  of  a  pre- 
late ;  it  was  the  prophets  and  teachers  of  Antioch  who  ordained 
Saul,  and  it  was  the  presbytery  that  "  laid  hands  "  on  Timothy. 

We  come  therefore  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  four  points 
of  government  and  ritual,  in  regard  to  which  Aerius  differed 
from  Epiphanius,  and  from  most  of  the  Christians  of  his  own 
time,  he  was  in  the  right,  and  they  were  in  the  wrong.  Even 
if  he  was  wrong,  there  was  no  heresy,  judging  by  the  standaM 
of  Scripture,  in  any  of  the  four  opinions  stated  to  be  his.  In 
every  one  of  them  he  anticipated  the  doctrine  held  by  the 
purest  section  of  the  Protestant  party  since  the  Eeformation. 
It  was,  however,  his  avowal  of  the  belief  of  the  identity  of 
presbyter  and  bishop  which  set  him  most  strongly  in  anta- 
gonism to  the  prelates  and. to  the  most  influential  Christians 
of  his  own  age.  That  doctrine  struck  Prelacy  at  the  root,  and 
probably  did  most  to  draw  down  persecution  upon  himself  and 
his  adherents  at  Sebaste,  as  it  excited  against  him  the  ire  of 
Epiphanius,  who  lived  at  such  a  distance  from  him  as  Cyprus. 
His  subsequent  history  is  unknown.  He  was  alive  in  the 
year  376,  when  Epiphanius  was  engaged  at  his  work  on 
Heresies,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  courageous 
presbyter  recanted  any  doctrine  that  he  ever  professed.  His 
opinion  that  presbyter  and  bishop  are  in  the  New  Testament 
different  names  for  the  same  officer  could  not  be  very  accept- 
able doctrine  to  a  prelate,  and  it  is  on  that  account  that  the 
bishop  of  Constantia  loads  him  with  such  unmeasured  abuse. 
He  attributes  to  him  motives  the  most  unworthy.  He  speaks 
of  him  as  one  whom  the  devil  has  made  to  stumble.  He  calls 
him  a  deceiver.  As  if  that  was  not  strong  enough,  he  speaks 
of  him  as  "  an  insect,"  a  "  blister-fly,"  a  "  poisonous  beetle," 
one  that  ought  to  be  crushed  by  the  authority  of  the  Church 
and  by  the  power  of  God.  Such  is  the  manner  in  which  a 
literary  prelate  of  the  fourth  century  permits  himself  to  speak 
of  a  contemporary  clergyman,  the  head  and  front  of  whose 
offence  was  that  he  called  in  question  the  scriptural  authority 
of  the  prelate's  office. 

Modem  defenders  of  Prelacy  have  not  forgiven  Aerius  for 
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the  great  ecclesiastical  sin  of  saying  that  at  first  there  was  no 
diflTerence  between  the  presbyter  and  bishop.  Certainly,  says 
Palmer,^  "  Aerius  has  always  been  accounted  a  heretic  in  the 
Catholic  ChurcL"  Archbishop  Potter  says,  "Aerius  was 
reckoned  among  the  heretics  of  this  age,  chiefly  because  he 
gave  presbyters  power  to  ordain,  and  consequently  made  them 
equal  to  bishops." *  And  the  "judicious  Hooker"  allows  him- 
self to  use  these  words : — 

"  Are  we  to  think  that  Aerius  had  wrong  in  being  judged  an  heretic 
for  holding  thb  opinion  ?  Surely  if  heresy  be  an  error  fabely  fathered  opoa 
Scripture,  but  indeed  repugnant  to  the  truth  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  bj 
the  consent  of  the  universal  Church  in  the  Councils,  or  in  her  contnir 
uniform  practice  throughout  the  whole  world,  declared  to  be  such  ;  and  the 
opinion  of  Aerius  on  this  point  be  a  plain  error  of  that  nature  ;  there  is  do 
remedy  but  Aerius  so  schismatically  and  stiffly  maintaining  it,  must  even 
stand  where  Epiphanius  and  Augustine  have  placed  him."  ' 

The  most  eminent  Anglican  defenders  of  Prelacy  thus  seem 
all  to  agree  with  Epiphanius,  who  regarded   as   heresy  any 
depaiture  from  the  common  opinion  of  his  own  time,  and  with 
Augustine,  who  on  this  point  copies  Epiphanius,  and  says  that 
Aerius  was  a  heretic.     But  if  he  was  so,  what  are  we  to  say  of 
Dr.  Lightfoot,  the  learned  and  justly  esteemed  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, who  in  his  Essay  on  the  Christian  Ministry  defends  by 
unanswerable  argument  the  doctrine  of  Aerius,^  and  afterwards 
uses  these  words :  "  The  name  of  the  presbyter  then  presents 
no  difficulty ;  but  what  must  be  said  of  the  term  bishop  ?    It 
has  been  shown  that  in  the  apostolic  writings  the  two  are  <ndy 
different  designations  of  one  and  the  same  office"^     Heresy, 
says  Dean  Hook,  "  means  an  arbitrary  adoption,  in  matters  of 
faith,  of  opinions  at  variance  with  the  doctrines  delivered  by 
Christ  and  the  apostles,  and  received  by  the  Catholic  ChurcK" 
If  the  definition  be  accurate,  we  do  not  believe  in  the  heresy 
either  of  the  presbyter  of  Sebaste  or  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham. 
The  doctrine  which  they  teach  in  common  is  not  at  variance 
with  anything  delivered  by  Christ  or  His  apostles,  however  it 
may  be  accepted  in  the  Catholic  Church. 

THOMAS  WITHEROW. 

^  On  the  Church,  Part  vi.  ch.  I  9. 

*  On  Church  Qovernment,  ch.  v.  p.  199,  7th  ed,  1839. 

*  Ecdesimtical  Polity,  vii.  9. 

*  Comment,  on  PhUippians,  p.  95.  *  Ibid,  p.  191,  3d  ed. 
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Akt.  V. — The  Nature  of  Physical  Caivses  and  their  Induction} 

IN  our  previous  sketch  of  the  History  of  Inductive  Reason- 
ings,^ we  found  that  the  chief  (and  the  difficult)  question, 
the  great  problem  of  this  species  of  logic,  wliich  continually 
emerged,  was  this :  How  does  the  inference  seemingly  made 
from  the  some,  or  the  many,  to  the  all,  become  valid  for  the  all  ? 

The  settlement  of  this,  as  of  the  other  fundamental  doctrines 
of  logic,  must  proceed  upon  right  postulates  as  to  psychology, 
and  especially  as  to  its  highest  branch,  the  original  powers  of  the 
reason.  In  our  criticism  of  the  Sensmdistic  Philosophy  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century^  a  parallel  question  as  to  the  Deductive 
Logic  is  considered  (see  pp.  265-272).  That  question  was  the 
old  one  between  the  assailants  and  defenders  of  the  utility  and 
fruitfulness  of  the  syllogism,  with  which  the  students  of  philo- 
sophy are  acquainted.  The  followers  of  Locke,  from  his  day 
to  out's,  have  argued  that,  since  a  syllogism  which  concludes 
more  in  its  third  proposition  than  is  predicated  in  its  major 
premiss  is  confessedly  faulty,  all  such  reasonings  must  in- 
evitably be  either  sophisms,  or  worthless,  only  teaching  us 
what  we  must  have  known  before  in  order  to  state  our  premiss. 
Yet  we  saw  Mill,  after  echoing  this  objection,  confessing,  what 
all  men's  common  sense  must  concede,  that  the  syllogism  is  the 
full  expression  to  which  all  deductive  reasoning  is  reduced. 
How  was  this  paradox  to  be  solved  ?  It  was  shown  that  the 
solution  is  in  recognising  the  a  priori  necessary  and  universal 
judgments  of  the  reason.  Admit  that  the  mind  is  entitled  to 
other  judgments  then  the  empirical,  the  intuitive  namely,  and 
that  they  are  universal,  then  the  synthesis  of  truths  becomes  a 
valid  and  fruitful  source  of  new  knowledge. 

A  similar  resort  to  the  doctrines  of  a  true  psychology  must  be 
made,  again,  to  explain  the  Inductive  Logic.  This  necessity 
has  been  disclaimed,  on  the  ground  that  logic  is  a  critical  art, 
whose  whole  and  only  business  is  to  test  the  validity,  not 
of  the  contents,  but  of  the  forms  of  our  elenchtic  thought. 

*  Souihem  Presbyterian  Review, 

2  B.  and  F.  Evang  Review,  July  1883. 

3  Published  by  T.  &  T.  Clark,  Edinburgh. 
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This  might  be  admitted  ;  and  yet  it  would  remain  true  that 
these  processes,  which  it  is  the  business  of  logic  to  criticise,  are 
psychological  processes,  and  that  the  critical  acts  are  also 
psychological  processes.  Moreover,  as  in  the  world  of  matter 
the  substance  determines  the  form,  so  in  the  realm  of  thought 
it  is  the  quality  of  the  contents  of  thought  which  determines 
the  logical  framework.  The  science  of  logic,  therefore,  must 
be  grounded  in  a  correct  psychology. 

That  psychology  must  not  be  the  sensationalist  We  must 
hold  that  the  mind  has  original  powers  of  judging  a  priori 
necessary  truths;  powers  which,  although  they  may  be 
awakened  to  exercise  on  occasion  of  some  empirical  perception^ 
yet  owe  the  validity  of  the  judgment  formed,  not  to  sense-per- 
ception, but  to  the  mind's  own  constitutive  laws.  This,  then^ 
is  the  metaphysical  doctrine  assimied  as  the  basis  of  this  dis- 
cussion :  that  while  the  senses  alone  give  us  our  individual 
idea  of  objective  things,  it  is  the  original  power  of  the  reason 
which  gives  us  our  universal  necessary  judgments  about  objec- 
tive things  and  their  relations ;  and  these  same  powers  furnish 
the  forms  according  to  which  we  connect  them  into  geneial 
knowledge.  Those  necessary  and  universal  truths  are  primitive 
judgments,  intuitively  seen  to  be  true,  and  not  dependent  for 
their  authority  upon  the  confirmation  of  observed  instances,  be 
they  many  or  few.  For  these  first  truths  and  laws  of  the 
reason  must  be,  in  their  order  of  production  (though  not  in 
their  date),  prior  to  the  observations  of  the  senses  and  to  all 
deductions  therefrom,  because  they  are  necessary  to  construe 
the  individual  perceptions  intelligibly,  and  to  connect  them  for 
any  purposes  of  reasoning.  But  it  is  our  purpose  here  to 
postulate,  and  not  to  argue,  this  view  of  the  mind's  powers. 
For  the  latter,  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  work  men- 
tioned above  {Sens.  PhU,  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  considered, 
Chap.  X.  and  xi.). 

We  have  seen  J.  S.  Mill's  correct  position,  that  the  law  of 
causation  is  the  foundation  of  every  inductive  demonstration. 
We  have  also  seen  his  inconsistent  assertion,  that  our  belief  in 
this  law  is  the  result  of  an  induction  from  experienca  We 
have  proved,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  a  necessary  intuition  of 
the  reason.  Whenever  we  observe  a  phenomenon  or  a  new 
existence,  the  law  of  the  reason  insures  our  assigning  for  it  an 
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adequate  causa  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  think  a  thing  or 
event  as  arising  out  of  nothing.  To  think  it'  as  producing 
itself,  would  be  the  contradiction  of  thinking  it  acted  before 
it  existed.  Nor  can  we  avoid  ascribing  to  the  cause  'power 
efficient  of  the  effect.  The  old  objection,  that  we  have  no 
right  to  assume  anything  else  than  what  the  senses  observe,  a 
regular  or  uniform  sequence  between  a  certain  antecedent  and 
a  certain  consequent,  is  worthless  to  any  one  who  has  learned 
the  true  doctrine  :  that  the  reason  is  itself  a  source,  and  not  a 
mere  passive  recipient,  of  cognitions.  As,  when  sense- percep- 
tion gives  us  only  a  cluster  of  properties  belonging  to  body, 
the  reason  must  supply  the  supersensuous  notion  of  substance 
underlying  and  sustaining  them,  so  when  the  senses  perceive 
a  cause  preceding  its  effect,  the  reason  compels  us  to  supply 
the  rational  notion  of  efficient  power  in  the  cause.  It  is  this, 
and  this  alone,  which  enables  and  qualifies  the  antecedent  to 
be  cause.  And  this  power  must  be  thought  as  efficient  of  the 
effect.  This  judgment  involves  the  further  belief  that,  where- 
ever  the  cause  is  present,  under  the  same  conditions,  the 
efficiency  of  its  power  insures  the  same  effect.  Such  is  ob- 
viously the  nature  of  the  necessary  judgment :  "  Same  causes, 
same  effects."  A  simple  examination  of  our  consciousness 
convinces  us  that  our  rational  notion  of  substance  involves  the 
assurance  of  its  continuity  of  being  and  permanency.  As 
the  rise  of  that  substance  ex  nihilOf  without  any  cause,  is  a 
proposition  which  cannot  be  rationally  thought,  so  the  cessa- 
tion of  that  substance's  continuity  of  being,  or  its  return  into 
nihH  without  a  cause  efficient  of  its  destruction,  is  equally  in- 
credibla  This  intuitive  confidence  in  the  permanency  of  true 
substance,  as  thus  defined,  is  not  an  inference  from  any  obser- 
vations, but  a  phase  of  the  intuition,  a  source  and  premiss  of 
all  our  reasonings  about  substances  ;  and  a  regulative  law  for 
construing  every  observation  experiences  give  us  about  them. 
So  we  have  a  similar  intuitive  confidence  in  the  persistency 
and  uniformity  of  power,  wherever  it  inheres.  So  long  as 
power  qualifies  any  being,  it  is,  in  its  own  nature,  efficient  of 
the  same  effect  which  it  is  once  seen  to  produce.  If  we  see 
the  agent  and  the  recipient  of  the  effect  again  present,  and  do 
not  witness  the  rise  of  the  same  effect,  we  intuitively  and 
necessarily  believe  that  some  other  power,  whether  visible  or 
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invisible,  is  intervening  to  modify  or  counteract  the  known 
power.  This  is  the  explanation  of  our  belief  in  the  "  uniformity 
of  nature  "  when  the  belief  is  legitimate.  Nature  is  uniform 
just  so  far  as  the  same  powers  are  present,  and  her  uniformities 
are  nothing  but  the  necessary  results  of  the  permanency  of 
substances  and  powers.  What  we  call  laws  of  nature  are 
only  the  regular  methods  of  the  actions  of  natural  powers.  We 
believe  in  those  laws  only  because  we  intuitively  judge  that 
each  power  or  energy  is,  under  the  same  circumstances,  efficient 
of  the  same  effects. 

But  this  conception  of  regular  laws  in  nature  implies  an 
assurance  not  only  of  the  permanency  of  substances,  but  of  their 
essential  properties.     That  substances  have  two  classes  of  pro- 
perties, distinguished  as  attrihuta  and  accidentia,  is  obvious  ;  and 
it  is  according  to  their  permanency  or  mutability  that  we  ascribe 
a  quality  to  the  one  class  or  the  other.     How  is  it  that  we  are 
authorised  to  entertain  this  assurance  of  the  permanency  of 
essential  properties  ?     The  answer  is,  because  these  propertits 
make  tliemselvcs  knovm  to  our  reason  as  powers.     If  we  reflect, 
we  see  that  what  we  call  a  property  of  a  body  is  only  revealed 
to  us  by  its  emission  of  a  power,  producing  an  effect  either  on 
some  other  body,  or  on  our  own  percipient  senses,  and  through 
them  on  our  own  spirits.     This  truth  has  been  seen  by  Dr. 
M'Cosh,  for  instance  (in  his  Divine  Government,  Phj/sienl  and 
Moral,   p.    78).     The  evidence  assigned  for  the   proposition 
seems  inadequate :  that  we  observe  no  body  acts  on  itself,  but 
only  on  another  body  in  a  certain  relation  to  itself.     The  same 
writer,  very  singularly,  excepts  from  his  assertion  those  pro- 
perties which  affect  our  senses.     Of  all  the  properties  of  ex- 
ternal things,  he  should  have  said  that  those  which  affect  our 
senses  directly  are  most  certainly  powers.     For  it  is  only  by 
some  effect  on  our  senses,  propagating  a  perception,  that  we 
learn  an  effect  has  been  produced  on  another  body.     What  is 
perception  ?     How  do  we  convince  ourselves  of  the  reality  of 
the  external  world  ?     Consciousness,  a  subjective  faculty,  can 
of  course  only  testify  to  the  subjective  part  of  the  perceptive 
function.     What,  then,  is  the  rational  ground  of  that  judgment 
of  relation  which,  as  we  know,  we  all  make  between  the  percep- 
tive cognition  and  the  external  source  ?    Eeflection  convinces 
us  that  this  ground  is  in  the  necessary  and  intuitive  judgment 
of  cause.     We  are  conscious  of  a  perception  ;  we  are  also  con- 
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Bcious  we  did  not  aflfect  ourselves  with  it.  But  there  can  be 
no  efifect  without  a  cause ;  therefore  the  object  perceived  must 
be  a  reality.  It  is  frequently  said  that  we  derive,  or  at  least 
we  first  see,  the  rational  notion  of  power  and  efficiency  in  our 
own  conscious  volition ;  that  we  are  conscious  of  the  will  to 
emit  efficiency ;  that  we  see  the  efifect,  and  that  we  thus  form 
the  notion  of  efficient  power  in  cause.  We  have  no  dis- 
position to  dispute  the  fact  that  this  may  be  one  of  the 
occasions  upon  which  the  reason  presents  her  intuitive  notion 
of  power.  But,  whatever  the  change  which  she  may  observe, 
constituting  a  new  phenomenon  or  state,  whether  in  the  sub- 
jective or  objective  sphere,  she  must  supply  the  notion  of  cause 
and  of  efficient  power.  For  the  necessary  law  of  her  thinking 
is,  ex  nihilo  nihil.  The  new  effect  could  not  have  been,  ex- 
cept there  had  preceded  a  sufficient  cause.  But  when  is  cause 
sufficient  ?  Only  when  it  possesses  power  efficient  of  the  new 
change. 

Now,  then,  the  first  cognition  which  the  mind  can  have  of 
any  objective  thing,  is  through  experiencing  an  effect  therefrom. 
Is  it  not  obvious,  thence,  that  what  we  call  properties  of  things 
are  only  known  to  us  as  powers  ?  They  are,  simply,  what  are 
aJ)le  to  affect  us  with  the  perceptions.  And  since  every  per- 
ception is  an  effect,  we  only  learn  that  any  body  has  the  pro- 
perty (or  power)  of  affecting  another  body,  by  experiencing  its 
power  of  affecting  us.  Hence,  we  should  say  that  we  know 
the  properties  of  bodies  which  affect  our  senses  as  powers 
primarily ;  and  those  which  we  see  affecting  other  bodies  we 
know  as  also  powei-s  secondarily.  Instead  of  saying  that  pro- 
perties are  powers,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  powers 
are  the  only  true  properties.  The  notion  of  power  is  in  order 
to  the  idea  of  property.  Here,  then,  is  the  ground  on  which 
we  expect  a  permanency  in  any  essential  property,  as  immut- 
able as  that  which  we  intuitively  ascribe  to  substance ;  it  is 
because  "  the  same  causes  produce  the  same  effects." 

But  there  are  properties  which  are  not  permanent ;  and  yet 
they  can  produce  effects  on  us,  and  on  other  bodies.  The 
distinction  of  "  attributes "  and  "  accidents "  made  by  the 
scholastics  is  just  The  solidity  of  congealed  water,  for  in- 
stance, is  certainly  not  an  essential  property  of  that  substance ; 
yet  it  has  power  to  affect  our  tactual  sense,  and  it  also  has  a 
power  of  impact  on  other  bodies  which  the  liquid  has  not. 
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Here  is  an  apparent  inconsistency — that  we  should  infer  the 
permanency  of  essential  properties  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
causes ;  that  the  same  causes  produce  the  same  effects — and 
yet  concede  power  to  properties  which  are  not  permanent 
But  the  inconsistency  is  only  seeming.  The  explanation  is, 
that  the  change  or  state  which  was  just  now  an  effect,  may  in 
turn  become  a  cause,  and  may  not  only  depend  on  its  cause, 
but  have  another  effect  depending  on  it  While  its  own  prior 
cause  propagates  it,  it  may  also  propagate  its  effect ;  with  the 
suspension  of  the  action  of  its  cause,  it  and  its  effect  cease.  The 
original  cause  has  thus  its  progeny,  not  only  of  the  firsts  but 
of  the  second  and  subsequent  generations.  Now,  what  is  an 
"  acddena^*  a  property  not  permanent,  except  a  mutable  effect 
of  some  other  property,  which  is  a  permanent  cause  ? — mutable, 
because,  while  the  power  of  essential  property  has  no  change, 
the  conditions  for  its  action  may  change.  While  the  more 
original  power  or  powers  of  the  essential  property  is  acting,  its 
effect,  the  accidental  property,  is  propagated ;  and  this  in  torn 
may  become  cause,  so  long  as  it  subsists.  Thus,  solidity  is  not 
an  essential  property  of  water ;  for  this  substance  often  exists 
uncongealed ;  the  solidity  is  the  result  of  a  molecular  energy, 
which  is  an  essential  property  in  the  substance,  and  which  is 
allowed  to  come  into  action  by  the  departure  of  the  caloric  out 
of  it.  To  understand  this  truth,  we  must  avail  ourselves  of 
the  old  distinction  between  active  BXiApassive  powers.  Essential 
properties  are  active  powers.  Accidental  properties  are  the 
results  of  passive  powers  in  the  bodies  which  exhibit  them ;  of 
susceptibilities  or  powers  of  recipiency,  by  means  of  which  the 
more  original  powers  of  the  essential  properties,  either  simiJe 
or  combined,  show  through  and  give  themselves  these  new  and 
mutable  expressions. 

We  remark,  again,  that  it  is  obvious  the  permanency  of  the 
properties  which  we  predicate  of  a  class,  or  of  a  general  tenn 
by  which  we  name  it,  is  essential  to  the  validity  of  all  general 
and  scientific  propositions.  This,  to  the  logician,  needs  no 
arguing.  Hence  it  follows  that  it  is  all-important  we  shall 
be  able  to  distinguish,  in  classifying,  between  permanent  or 
essential  properties  and  "  accidentia"  How  do  we  effect  this! 
Here  the  rule  quoted  from  Sir  Isaac  Newton  comes  to  our  aid 
If  we  find  that  a  given  property  is  always  present  whenever 
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the  body  is  present,  and  that  it  is  not  affected  with  increment  or 
diminution  whatever  other  effects  are  wrought  on  the  body,  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  it  is  an  essential  property.  This  rule 
should  be  qualified  by  the  following  admission :  It  may  be  that 
the  energy  which  we  invariably  see  expressing  itself  through 
this  property,  is  not  the  original  energy,  but  is  itself  the  next 
effect  of  a  latent  and  undetected  energy.  If  this  were  surely 
discovered,  we  should  feel  constrained  to  carry  back  the  name 
and  title  of  essential  property  to  that  original  energy.  For  in- 
stance, we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  caloric  as  an  original 
energy  in  matter.  Should  it  be  that  caloric  is  itself  a  result  of 
a  peculiar  molecular  motion  in  matter,  or  in  some  latent 
mciium^  we  must  give  the  name  of  original  energy  to  that 
hitherto  undetected  cause.  This,  we  suppose,  Newton  would 
have  freely  conceded.  But  this  concession  does  not  practically 
derange  our  inductive  conclusions.  For  if  there  is  the  latent 
energy,  and  yet  it  always  expresses  itself  through  the  known 
property,  and  if  it  is  its  necessary  law  to  do  so,  any  practical 
conclusion  from  it  is  as  solid  as  though  the  latent  cause  had 
been  seen.  We  are,  in  fact,  reasoning  from  it,  while  we  only 
leave  it  anonymous.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  does  the  fact  that 
a  body  always  exhibits  a  certain  property  az  often  as  we  have 
observed  it,  prove  that  property  to  be  essential,  and  therefore 
permanent  ?  Is  not  this  the  defective  induction  per  enumeror- 
tionem  simplicem?  We  concede  that  it  is  nothing  more. 
Hence  it  is  all-important  that  we  employ  the  other  part  of 
Newton's  rule  also,  that  upon  frequent  observations  we  see 
the  property  takes  no  increment  or  decrease,  whatever  changes 
are  made  upon  the  body.  If  the  property  stands  that  test,  it 
is  essential.  But  the  application  of  this  test  is,  as  we  shall 
see  in  the  subsequent  discussion,  but  an  employment  of  the 
canon  of  ''corresponding  variations,"  one  of  the  methods  of 
induction  by  which  a  valid  is  distinguished  from  an  invalid 
inference.  It  may  be  asked.  Does  the  process  of  inductive 
reasoning  begin  so  far  back  in  our  tliinking,  in  the  very  for- 
mation of  our  concepts,  as  well  as  in  deducing  from  them  ? 
We  answer,  Yes ;  the  rational  function  must  come  into  play, 
not  only  at  an  early  stage  of  our  processes  of  logical  thought, 
but  along  with  their  very  beginning.  This  is  the  very  principle 
of  true  metaphysics. 
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We  shall  see  that  this  is  not  the  only  case  of  inductive  in- 
ference, which  takes  place  in  the  very  processes  of  generalisa- 
tion. It  has  been  too  long  and  too  heedlessly  repeated,  that 
the  generalisations  which  give  us  our  general  concepts  are  pre- 
liminary  to  our  processes  of  inference,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
inferential  Dugald  Stewart,  in  repeating  this  statement,  seems 
to  have  a  view  of  its  inaccuracy ;  for  he  immediately  qualifies 
it  by  remarking  that,  while  a  given  inferential  process  has  no 
concern  with  the  question  whence  or  how  the  premisses  em- 
ployed came,  but  only  with  the  question  whether  they  are 
correctly  related ;  yet  one  or  more  of  these  premisses  may  be 
itself  an  inference  from  a  previous  illation.  This  is  the  vital 
concession.  A  general  proposition  cannot  be  correctly  affirmed, 
save  of  general  terms.  Hence  it  is  also  essential  that  the  con- 
cepts named  in  those  general  terms  be  correctly  framed.  The 
question  of  their  correctness  may  require  to  be  settled  by  a 
logical  process.  Let  it  be  considered  now,  that  when  we  firame 
a  general  term,  it  must  be  understood  to  connote  all  the  pro- 
perties essential  to  the  species.  For  instance,  the  general  tenn 
horse  must  be  held  to  signify  each  and  every  property  essential 
to  that  species  of  quadrupeds.  Let  us  suppose  that,  in  a  place 
new  and  strange  to  us,  as  the  Shetland  Isles,  we  meet  with  an 
individual  quadruped,  which  we  wish  to  classify.  We  see  that, 
along  with  some  quite  striking  differences,  as  of  size  and  such 
like,  it  has  several  of  the  more  obvious  qualities  of  the  horse 
species.  May  we  refer  it  to  that  species  ?  On  the  one  hand, 
unless  this  individual  quadruped  has  all  and  each  of  the  pro- 
perties essential  to  the  species  horse,  we  are  not  authorised  to 
class  it  there.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  not  seen  all  the 
possible  properties  of  the  Shetland  individual.  For  instance, 
we  have  not  dissected  it ;  we  have  not  yet  satisfied  ourselves, 
ocularly,  that  it  may  not  be*  a  rumiTiant,  or  that  it  may  not 
present  specific  differences  in  its  osteology.  Yet  we  refer  it  to 
the  species  horse.  It  is  obvious  that  in  doing  this  we  make 
an  induction,  and  it  is  an  induction  from  a  part  to  the  whole. 
We  know  by  observation  that  the  individual  has  some  of  the 
equine  properties ;  we  infer  that  it  has  the  rest  of  the  essential 
properties.  But  all  logicians  agree  that  the  induction  from 
some  to  all  is  not  necessarily  valid.  Are  our  general  concepts 
themselves,  then,  only  partially  correct  ?    How  much  uncer- 
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tainty  must  not  this  throw  over  all  our  general  reasonings  ?  If 
we  are  not  certain  that  a  given  thing  really  belongs  to  its  class, 
we  cannot  predicate  certainly  about  it  what  we  have  proved 
concerning  the  class. 

Now,  on  this  question,  it  may  be  remarked,  first,  that  our 
references  of  individual  things  to  their  classes  are  often  sup- 
ported by  only  probable  evidence,  or  incomplete  inductions. 
And,  therefore,  our  propositions,  when  applied  to  those  indi- 
viduals, have  only  probable  truth.  But  in  practical  life  pro- 
babilities are  far  from  valueless ;  if  they  are  not  universally 
accurate  as  guides  of  our  action,  they  are  generally  so.  But 
for  the  construction  of  a  science  they  do  not  suffice ;  for  science 
claims  truth,  and  not  mere  probability.  Second,  we  all  prac- 
tise, in  our  customary  generalisations,  certain  mental  expedients 
to  guard  ourselves  against  erroneous  classifications ;  expedients 
which  we  leam  by  experience,  and  which  are,  in  fact,  approxi- 
mate uses  of  logical  canons  of  induction ;  although  we  have 
not  distinctly  analysed  and  explained  to  ourselves  the  rules 
which  we  virtually  employ  and  trust.  This  is  that  practical 
sagacity  which  the  mind  acquires  in  the  process  of  its  own  self- 
education.  By  its  help  we  greatly  diminish  the  probabilities 
of  error  in  our  generalisations.  This  may  be  explained  by  the 
instance  already  mentioned.  An  inexperienced  child  and  a 
shrewd  observing  adult,  neither  of  whom  is  a  trained  logician 
or  natural  historian,  see  for  the  first  time  the  Shetland  pony. 
The  child,  impressed  by  the  puny  size,  shaggy  coat,  and  bushy 
fetlocks  of  the  quadruped,  may  Exclaim  that  it  cannot  be  a 
horse.  The  experience  of  the  man  tells  him  that  these  peculiar 
appearances  may  be  but  accidentia  of  the  Shetland  variety, 
striking  as  they  are ;  and  he  at  once  directs  his  observation  to 
other  charactei's  in  the  little  animal,  which  convince  him  that 
it  is,  nevertheless,  a  true  hoise.  The  more  discriminative 
marks,  the  .uncloven  hoof,  the  character  and  number  of  the 
teeth,  the  relations  of  the  limbs  to  each  other,  furnish  him  with 
the  inference  that  the  rest  of  the  equine  properties  would  all 
be  found  in  it  if  it  were  thoroughly  dissected.  Third,  this 
observer,  although  not  a  naturalist,  makes  a  practical  applica- 
tion of  a  general  principle  to  guide  his  induction.  His  reason 
has  told  him  that  the  ends  of  nature  cannot  but  dictate  mor- 
phologic laws,  which  insure  the  associating  of  certain  characters 
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together ;  so  that  where  some  of  them  are  seen,  the  rest  may 
be  safely  inferred.  He  does  not  call  himself  a  philosopher; 
he  does  not  name  those  ends  "final  causes."  But«  none  the 
less,  his  reason  has  the  partial  guidance  of  the  universal  prin- 
ciple. He  does^  semi-consciously,  a  similar  thing  to  that  which 
Cuvier  did,  when  he  argued  that  no  quadruped  having  grami- 
nivorous teeth  would  ever  be  found  with  claws  on  its  feet, 
because  the  final  cause  of  the  Creator  would  never  lead  him 
to  provide  an  animal  with  the  instruments  for  seizing  prey, 
which  was  ordained,  in  other  parts  of  its  structure,  to  live 
without  prey.  And  when  the  philosophic  naturalist's  classifi- 
cations are  made  with  scientific  certainty,  by  inferring  the 
whole  number  of  essential  properties  from  the  knowledge  of  a 
part  of  them,  it  is  because  he  has  converted  the  invalid  induc- 
tion into  a  valid  one  by  the  help  of  a  necessary  principle  which 
he  makes  his  major  premiss. 

POWERS  AND  PROPERTIES  PERMANENT. 

But  it  is  time  we  had  returned  to  another  point  in  oar  ex- 
planation. If  essential  properties  are  powers,  and  if,  as  snch, 
they  must  be  permanent,  why  are  not  their  effects  continuous? 
Whereas,  it  is  notorious  that  properties  are  not  always  active 
in  the  production  of  effects.  A  property,  like  the  attractive 
energy  of  a  loadstone,  may  remain  for  ages  without  effecting 
the  actual  motion  towards  itself  of  the  bit  of  iron  which  lies  in 
an  adjacent  drawer  of  the  cabinet.  This  demands  explanation 
at  our  hands.  The  explanation  is,  that  properties  of  created 
things  are  causes  only  potentially — in  themselves  only  powers 
in  posse.  In  order  to  the  effluence  of  the  actual  power,  a 
certain  relation  or  relations  must  be  established  between  the 
thing  possessing  the  property  and  another  thing.  Thus,  the 
loadstone  is  always  potentially  an  attractor  of  iron ;  but  a 
certain  proximity  must  be  established  for  the  effect,  motion,  to 
take  place.  Such  instances  may  be  multiplied  until  we  con- 
vince ourselves  that  the  essential  condition  for  all  physical 
effects  is  the  instituting  of  some  particular  relation  between 
two  bodies.  Not  until  the  appropriate  relation  is  instituted,  is 
the  potentiality  of  the  causal  property  released,  so  as  to  become 
an  actual  power.  Until  then  the  property  remains  quiescent 
If  this  doctrine  is  correct,  the  action  of  an  clastic  spring  held 
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in  a  state  of  compression,  is  the  parallel  to  the  powers  of 
natural  things.  The  elasticity  is  doubtless  in  the  compressed 
spring  all  the  time,  and  expresses  itself  in  a  steady  pressure 
upon  the  bolt  or  key  which  holds  it  Let  that  bolt  be  with- 
drawn, and  the  elasticity  is  released,  and  produces  the  visible 
motion  of  the  body  propelled  by  the  spring,  hitherto  quiescent 
The  condition  of  the  action  of  every  natural  property  is,  then, 
its  release  from  some  restraining  energy ;  the  condition  of  the 
cessation  of  action  is  the  restoration  of  that  restraint.  Is  not 
this  strictly  conformed  with  the  recognised  relation  in  science 
between  Statics  and  Dynamics,  action  and  reaction  ? 

The  instances  of  the  beginning  and  cessation  of  effects  which 
we  are  best  able  to  read,  seem  to  be  conformed  to  this  view.  The 
rise  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  of  the  barometer  is  ascribed  to 
the  counterpoising  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  This  is  a  force 
which  really  exists  perpetually;  but  it  cannot  produce  this 
particular  effect  until  a  counteracting  force  is  taken  away  from 
the  top  of  the  column  of  the  mercury.  As  soon  as  this  is  re- 
moved the  mercury  rises  in  its  tube ;  when  it  is  replaced  the 
atmosphere  is  no  longer  able  to  support  the  column :  but  the 
atmosphere  has  not  lost  a  particle  of  its  weight.  Again : 
chemical  affinities  are  deprived  of  many  of  their  customary 
effects  when  organised  bodies  are  presented  to  them.  This 
is  because  there  is  another  energy  in  the  organism,  the  vital 
energy.  Just  so  soon  as  this  departs,  the  carbon,  water,  and 
nitrogen  of  the  organism  yield  to  the  chemical  energies,  like 
other  carbon,  water,  and  nitrogen.  Those  energies  are  there,  but 
cannot  work  "until  that  which  letteth  is  taken  out  of  the  way." 

This  theory  may  be  no  more,  as  yet,  than  a  probable  hypo- 
thesis. But  it  substitutes  another  theory  which  has  recently 
grown  into  much  favour,  and  which  is  also  only  a  plausible 
hypothesis.  That  is  the  theory  of  "the  equivalency  and 
transformation  of  energy."  The  conclusion  from  this  doctrine, 
which  is  aimed  at,  is,  that  there  is  really  but  one  kind  of 
energy  in  the  material  universe;  that  as  the  caloric,  for 
instance,  which  disappears  from  the  sensible  to  the  latent 
state  in  the  volatilisation  of  water  into  steam,  is  transformed 
into  an  equivalent  amount  of  elasticity  in  that  steam,  so 
caloric  and  elasticity  are  but  two  forms  of  the  same  energy. 
Now,  much  is  yet  lacking  before  this  supposition  is  proved. 
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The  instances  in  which  a  body  may  be  infosed  with  a  high 
degree  of  one  form  of  energy,  and  then  again  deprived  of  it, 
while  another  energy  in  the  same  body  remains  constant, 
seem  fatal  to  the  inference  that  those  energies  are  equivalent 
and  transformable.  Thus,  a  mass  of  metal  may  be  greatly 
heated,  and  then  refrigerated,  while  its  gravity  remains  un- 
changed. Gravity,  at  least,  then,  cannot  be  thus  correlated  to 
caloric.    The  same  argument  seems  to  hold  of  all  parallel  cases. 

Another  seemingly  fatal  objection  to  the  theory  of  the 
"  equivalency  and  transformation  of  energy  "  has  been  urged 
by  Clausius.  What  transformation  and  reflection  of  a  force 
can  take  place,  which  is  emitted  on  the  exterior  limit  of  the 
universe,  and  on  a  line  of  action  away  from  existing  bodies  ? 
Let  the  energy  be,  for  instance,  that  of  heat  or  light  Its 
reflection  back  into  the  universe  in  the  form  of  the  same,  or  of 
a  transformed  energy  would  appear  equally  impossible,  since 
nothing  exists,  outside  the  universe,  to  be  the  medium  of  its 
reception  or  reflection.  Hence,  it  would  seem  that,  as  a  wedge 
of  heated  iron  placed  in  a  winter  atmosphere  must  continuously 
lose  its  caloric  until  as  cold  as  the  surrounding  medium,  so  a 
universe,  a  system  of  bodies  energised  under  natural  laws, 
must  continually  diffuse  its  energies  until  its  motions  de- 
clined into  universal  quiescence.  The  favourite  corollary  of  the 
theory  under  debate  is :  the  permanency  and  equality  of  the 
ftgg^g&tes  of  cosmic  forces  through  all  tima  But  this  corollary, 
we  here  see,  cannot  be  true  on  that  hypothesis.  Yet,  if  it  be  not 
true,  how  shall  the  physicist  maintain  his  fundamental  posi- 
tion, the  uniformity  of  nature?  The  alternative  hypothesis 
we  suggest  solves  the  difficulty.  The  powers  of  nature  are  not 
all  equivalent  and  transformable  the  one  into  the  other.  Bat 
the  powers  of  nature  are  permanent ;  because  true  powers  are 
essential  properties,  and  essential  properties  are  permanent 
The  forms  of  matter  change ;  but  the  matter,  whose  are  the 
essential  properties,  is  indestructible. 

But  the  only  a  priori  argument  advanced  for  the  new  theory, 
so  far  as  we  are  informed,  is  this :  That  reason  forbids  us  to 
suppose  that  a  power  which  we  see  now  existing  and  active, 
can  anon,  upon  the  completion  of  its  effect,  be  annihilated  and 
pass  into  nonentity.  It  has  disappeared  in  that  form ;  but 
they  argue,  it  cannot  be  extinct     Hence,  they  conclude  that 
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it  has  reappeared  in  the  form  of  its  effect.  There  has  been, 
not  an  annihilation,  but  a  transformation  of  the  energy. 
Now,  this  argument  seems  wholly  neutralised  by  the  view 
which  we  have  su^ested. 

Grant  that  reason  requires  our  believing  in  the  permanency 
of  powers,  as  much  as  of  substances  ;  this  energy,  which  we 
see  acting  temporarily,  has  not  gone  into  its  effect,  but  has 
retired  into  potentiality  in  the  matter  which  it  inhabits. 
The  conditions  of  its  release  have  terminated;  it  is  again 
remanded  from  its  active  to  its  potential  state.  The  same 
energy  is  in  matter  still,  in  the  form  of  essential,  peimanent 
property ;  and  is  again  able  to  emit  the  same  power  and  pro- 
pagate a  similar  effect,  whenever  the  conditions  of  release 
take  place  again.  This  theory  of  power,  then,  instead  of 
reducing  all  the  energies  of  nature  to  a  single  one,  recognises 
as  many  distinct  kinds  of  energy  in  material  things,  as  there 
are  certainly  distinct  and  essential  properties  in  matter.  We 
may  not  have  concluded  accurately  as  to  which  properties  are 
really  distinct  and  essential  We  may  be  mistaking  two 
properties  for  essential  ones,  which  will  turn  out  to  be  two 
effects  of  some  more  latent  essential  property  of  matter.  We 
may  find  that  what  we  call  heat,  light,  and  electricity  are  but 
three  phases  of  some  one  molecular  energy,  transformable  into 
these  equivalent  effects.  But  we  return  to  the  more  natural 
and  obvious  theory  of  Newton  and  his  great  contemporaries, 
that  matter  has  more  than  one  real,  essential  property,  and 
more  than  one  power.  This  theory  of  power  is  encumbered 
with  none  of  the  difBlculties  besetting  the  newer  one.  It 
coheres  with  the  rational  view  which,  as  we  have  seen,  compels 
us  to  regard  essential  properties  of  substances  as  nothing  else 
than  powers  in  posse,  because  we  have  cognition  of  them  only 
as  we  see  them  producing  effects. 

THE  AIM  OF  REAL  INDUCTION. 

But  the  main  use  of  the  inductive  logic  is  to  enable  us  to 
anticipate  nature.  Our  beneficial  power  over  her  can  only  be 
gained  by  learning  her  ways.  To  be  able  to  produce  the  given 
effect  we  desire,  we  must  know  the  natural  law  under  which 
that  effect  arises.  Bacon  has  tersely  expressed  this  truth  at  the 
beginning  of  his  Nov,  Org.    "  Human  knowledge  and  power 
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coincide,  because  ignorance  of  the  cause  maketh  the  effect  to 
fail     For  Nature  is  only  conquered  by  obeying  her ;  and  that 
which  in  our  contemplation  hath  the  aspect  of  Cause,  in  our 
working  hath  the  aspect  of  Bule."     The  thing  we  need  to  do 
is  to  predict  what  sequent  will  certainly  follow  such  or  sucli 
an  antecedent.     For  only  thus  can  we  know  these  two  things, 
the  knowing  of  which  constitutes  all  practical  wisdom :  how 
to  produce  the  effect  we  desire,  and  how  to  foresee  what  shall 
befall  us.    Our  first  impulse  is  to  attempt  to  learn  nature's 
secret,  by  the  mere  observation  and  summing  up  of  what  we 
see   occurring,   with  the   circumstances  of  the  occunences. 
But  when  we  have  done  this,  and  recorded  our  enumerations, 
experience  speedily  teaches  us  that  we  cannot  yet  certainly 
interpret  and  predict  nature  ;  since  the  same  antecedents  may 
not  be  relied  on   always  to  bring  in  the    same   sequents. 
Sometimes  they  may,  and  oftentimes  they  may  not    The 
problem,    then,  is  to   distinguish  between   those    observed 
sequences  which  certainly  will  hold  in  the  future,  and  those 
which  will  not.     And  between  the  antecedent  and  consequent  of 
the  fanner  sort,  there  must  he  known  to  he  a  necessary  tie ;  for 
it  is  self  evident  thai  only  a  necessary  tie  can  insure  the  certain 
recurrence  of  the  second  after  the  first.    But  it  is  equally 
evident,  both  to  the  human  reason  and  experience,  that  nature 
has  no  necessary  tie  between  her  events,  except  that  of  efficient 
cause.     Hence  it  appears  that  the  sole  remaining  proUem  of 
Indv4ition  is  to  distinguish  the  causal  sequences  we  observe^  from 
the  accidental.     Whenever  we  see  what  we  term  an  effect,  a 
change,  a  newly  beginning  action  or  state,  this  necessary  law 
of  the  reason  assures  us  that  it  had  its  cause.     Had  not  that 
cause  been  efficient  of  that  effect,  it  would  not  have  been  true 
cause.     It    must,  then,    have   communicated  power.    That 
power  will  always  be  efficient  of  the  same  effect,  when  it  acts 
under  the   same   conditions.    Hence,  when  we  have  truly 
discriminated  the  cause  from  the  mere  antecedent,  the  propter 
hoc  from  the  post  hoc,  we  have  found  therein  a  certain  and 
invariable  law  of  nature.     We  have  read  nature's  secret    Ve 
are  now  enabled  to  predict  her  future  actions ;  and  so  far  as 
we  can  procure  the  presence  of  the  discovered  cause  and  con- 
ditions, we  can  command  nature,  and  produce  the  effects  we 
desire.    This,  and  this  alone,  is  inductive  demofistration. 
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He  who  ponders  the  last  argument  thoroughly,  will  see  that 
there  is  no  consistent  explanation  of  the  inductive  demonstra- 
tion possible  upon  the  plan  of  Mr.  Hume's  metaphysics.  Let 
the  a  priori  rational  notion  of  efficient  cause  and  power  be 
discarded  ;  let  our  judgment  of  cause  be  reduced  to  the  mere 
observation  of  invariable  sequence,  without  any  supersensuous 
tie  between  antecedent  and  consequent  supplied  by  the  law  of 
reason ;  let  the  vain  distinction  between  efficient  cause  and 
physical  cause  be  established,  and  the  aim  of  science  restricted 
to  the  inquiry  for  the  physical  cause,  while  the  search  after 
the  efficient  cause  is  discarded ;  and  let  the  rational  distinction 
between  true  cause  and  conditio  sine  qua  non  be  obliterated ; 
then,  obviously,  no  necessary  truth  remains,  from  which  any 
argumentative  process  can  be  constructed,  to  lift  any  series  of 
observations  above  the  uncertain  level  of  an  inductio  enumera- 
tionis  simplicis.  Mr.  Mill  himself,  while  making  the  fatal 
denials  enumerated  above,  is  driven  by  the  force  of  truth  to 
say  that  such  necessaiy,  universal  truth  must  be  introduced 
from  some  whither,  in  order  to  give  to  induction  the  solid 
character  of  science.  Whence  can  it  be  obtained,  if  not  from 
the  intuitive  judgment  of  efficient  cause  ?  Experience,  with- 
out this,  only  tells  us  that  this  has  come  after  that  a  great 
many  times.  But  the  number  of  instances  in  which  experience 
has  not  been,  and  will  not  be,  able  to  observe  whether  the 
same  consequent  comes  after  that  antecedent,  is  infinitely 
greater  than  the  number  of  instances  which  have  been  ex- 
perimentally observed.  Hence  we  can  never  conclude  by  that 
method,  whether  the  sequence  we  observe  is  the  certain  one 
in  the  future.  The  introductory  citations  showed  the  reader 
how  the  writers  on  this  branch  of  logic  waver  and  confuse  and 
contradict  each  other.  Is  not  the  reason  now  disclosed  ?  That 
so  many  of  them  have  disdained  the  guidance  of  correct 
metaphysics. 

The  reader  is  now  brought  to  the  proper  point  of  view  to 
understand  why  the  induction  from  a  mere  enumeration  of 
agreeing  instances  can  never  rise  above  probability ;  and  why 
it  does,  as  we  admit,  raise  a  probable  expectation  of  recurrence 
in  the  future.  80  far  as  the  observed  presentee  of  a  given  ante- 
cedent  seemingly  next  hefore  the  c&nsequent  raises  the  probability 
that  we  see  in  tliat  antecedent  the  true  efficient  cause,  just  so  far 
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have  we  probable  evidence  that  the  consequent  will  foUow  it 
in  future.  Now,  inasmuch  as  our  rational  intuition  tells  us 
that  cause  always  immediately  precedes  effect,  the  j^A^nom^tm 
which  is  seemingly  next  before  another  may  be  in  many  cases 
taken  for  the  nearest  antecedent,  and,  therefore,  the  cause.  But 
even  this  rule  of  probability  is  liable  to  many  exceptions, 
which  we  are  taught  to  make  by  our  practical  sagacity.  We 
have  invariably  seen  darkness  preceding  dawn ;  and  that  im- 
mediately. But  we  have  never  felt  the  least  inclined  to  see 
the  faintest  probability  therein,  that  the  darkness  was  the 
cause  of  the  dawn.  Why  not?  Because  our  observation 
showed  us  a  species  of  heterogeneity  between  the  two  events, 
which  made  us  disinclined  to  look  for  the  probable,  or  even 
the  possible,  cause  of  light  in  darkness.  But  in  many  other 
cases,  as,  when  the  tides  were  seen  always  to  follow  the  rise  of 
the  moon  to  the  meridian,  the  probability  that  the  moou*s 
coming  was  the  true  cause  appeared ;  and  as  soon  as  Newton's 
theory  of  mutual  attraction  was  stated,  that  probabiUty  ap- 
peai'ed  very  strong. 

But  ordinarily  the  observed  sequences  can  only  raise  a 
probability  that  we  have  found  in  the  antecedent  the  true 
cause ;  for  this  reason :  that  we  know  there  are  often  such  ihirigi 
as  unobserved  or  latent  or  invisible  causes.  For  instance,  the 
old  empirical  chemists  knew  that  something  turned  the  metal, 
when  sufficiently  heated,  into  the  calx.  They  talked  of  an 
imponderable  agent  which  they  named  phlogiston.  They  had 
not  suspected  .that  oxygen  gas  was  the  cause ;  for  this  gas  is 
transparent,  invisible,  and  its  presence  iji  the  atmosphere  had 
not  been  clearly  ascertained.  Had  the  frequently  observed 
sequence,  then,  led  them  to  the  conclusion  that  heat  was  the 
efficient  and  sufficient  cause  of  calcination,  they  would  have 
concluded  wrong.  Further  experiment  has  taught  us  this 
error ;  some  metals,  as  potassium,  calcine  rapidly  in  the  midst 
of  intense  cold,  if  atmosphere  and  water  be  present  None  of 
the  metals  calcine  under  heat,  if  atmosphere  and  water  are  both 
excluded,  as  well  as  all  other  oxygen-yielding  compounds. 
Here,  then,  is  the  weakness  of  the  induction  by  the  mere 
enumeration  of  agreeing  instances  :  We  have  not  yet  founi  ovi 
biU  that  an  unobserved  cause  comes  between  the  seeming  antecedent 
and  the  effect,  the  law  of  whose  rise  we  wish  to  ascertain. 
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And  here  is  the  practical  object  of  all  the  canons  of  induc- 
tive logic,  and  of  all  the  observations  and  experiments  by 
which  we  make  application  of  them  to  settle  that  question, 
whether  between  this  seeming  antecedent  and  that  effect,  another 
hitherto  undetected  antecedent  does  not  intervene  ?  Just  so  soon 
as  we  are  sure  there  is  no  other,  whether  it  be  by  many  obser- 
vations or  few,  we  know  that  the  observed  antecedent  is  the 
true  efficient  cause ;  and  that  we  have  a  law  of  nature  which 
will  hold  true  always,  unless  new  conditions  arise  overpowering 
the  causation.  Not  only  is  it  possible  that  we  may  be  assured 
of  the  absence  of  any  undetected  cause  between  the  parts  of 
the  observed  sequence  by  a  few  observations ;  we  may  some- 
times reach  the  certainty,  and  thus  the  permanent  natural  law, 
by  a  single  one.  To  do  so,  what  we  need  is,  to  bo  in  circum- 
stances which  authorise  us  to  know  certainly  that  no  other 
antecedent  than  the  observed  one  can  have  intruded  unob* 
served.  Such  authority  may  sometimes  be  given  by  the 
testimony  of  consciousness.  For  instance,  a  party  of  explorers 
are  travelling  through  a  Brazilian  forest,  where  every  tree  and 
fruit  is  new  and  strange  to  them.  One  of  the  travellers  sees 
a  fruit  of  brilliant  colour,  fragrant  odour,  and  pleasing  flavour, 
which  he  plucks  and  eats.  Soon  after,  his  lips  and  mouth  are 
inflamed  and  swollen  in  a  most  painful  manner.  The  effect 
and  the  anguish  are  peculiar.  His  companions,  who  have 
eaten  the  same  food,  except  this  fruit,  and  breathed  the  same 
air,  do  not  suffer.  This  traveller  is  certain,  after  one  trial, 
that  the  fruit  is  poisonous,  and  unhesitatingly  warns  his  com- 
panions with  the  prophecy,  "  If  you  eat  this  fruit,  you  will  be 
poisoned."  What  constitutes  his  demonstration?  His  con- 
sciousness tells  him  that  he  has  taken  into  his  lips  absolutely 
nothing,  since  the  previous  evening,  that  could  cause  the 
poisoning,  except  this  unknown  fruit  He  remembers  perfectly. 
He  has  tasted  nothing  except  the  coffee,  the  biscuits,  and  the 
dried  beef  which  had  been  their  daily  and  wholesome  fare. 
But,  no  effect — no  cause.  This  fruit,  the  sole  antecedent  of  the 
painful  effect,  must  therefore  be  the  true  cause  ;  and  must  affect 
other  human  lips,  other  things  being  the  same,  in  the  same 
way.  His  utter  ignorance  of  the  fruit  does  not  in  the  least 
shake  his  conclusion.  The  traveller  has  really  made  a  valid 
application  of  the  "method  of  residues."  He  has  argued 
validly  from  dipost  hoc  up  to  9,  propter  hoc. 
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This  is  so  important  that  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  illastiate  it 
in  another  instance  of  inductive  ai^ument — that  of  the  metals 
and  calxes.  The  first  observations  seemed  to  show  that  heat 
was  the  cause  of  calcination.  But  when  heat  was  applied  to 
a  metal  excluded  from  atmosphere  it  did  not  calcine.  And 
when  the  metallic  bases  of  the  stronger  alkalies,  as  potassium,, 
were  identified  as  metals,  it  was  observed  that  this  one  of 
them  calcined  violently  on  a  lump  of  ice.  Hence  the  belief 
that  heat  was  the  efficient  of  calcination  had  to  be  given  up— 
chemists  had  to  confess  that  the  apparent  antecedent,  heat^  in 
their  first  experiments,  could  not  be  the  nearest  antecedent,, 
but  that  this,  the  true  cause,  was  still  latent.  They  had  really 
corrected  their  erroneous  induction  by  the  joint  method  of 
"agreement  and  difference."  It  was  reserved  for  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy  to  show  them  the  true  efficient  of  calcination,  in 
the  invisible,  undiscovered,  but  all-important  agent,  oxygen-gas. 

Once  more ;  when  the  observed  antecedent  is  of  a  character 
which  our  previous  conclusions  have  not  condemned  as  hetero- 
geneous from  the  supposed  effect,  and  therefore  not  veiy  un- 
likely to  be  its  cause ;  as  we  increase  the  number  of  the 
agreeing  instances  observed,  we  feel  that  our  probable  evidence- 
that  we  have  found  the  true  cause,  grows  also.  Why  is  this  ? 
It  is  because  reason  has  assured  us  that  this  effect  has  its 
efficient  cause  next  before  it ;  and  as  this  antecedent  seems  to 
appear  again  and  again  before  it,  and  no  other  has  yet  been 
detected  between  them,  it  becomes  more  probable  that  there  is 
no  other  intervening  antecedent  If  such  is  the  case,  then 
this  antecedent  is  the  cause. 


THE  METHODS  OF  INDUCTION. 

We  are  now  prepai*ed  to  advance  to  the  correct  definition  of 
the  inductive  demonstration.  It  may  be,  in  form,  an  enthymeme, 
but  always,  in  reality,  is  a  syllogism,  whose  major  premiss  is 
the  universal  necessary  judgment  of  cause,  or  some  proposition 
implied  therein.  This  view  of  the  inductive  proceeding  corre- 
sponds with  that  conclusion  to  which  the  refiection  of  twenty 
centuries  has  constantly  brought  back  the  philosophic  mind : 
that  all  illative  processes  of  thought  are  really  syllogistic,  and 
may  be  most  completely  stated  in  that  form ;  and  that,  in  fact^ 
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there  is  no  other  process  of  thought  that  is  demonstrative. 
The  history  of  philosophy  has  shown  frequent  instances  of 
reealcitration  against  this  result,  as  those  of  Locke,  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Brown,  and  of  their  followers ;  but  their  attempts  to 
discard  syllogism,  and  to  give  some  other  description  of  the 
argumentative  process  of  the  understanding,  have  always 
proved  futile.  The  old  analysis  of  Aristotle  still  asserts  its 
substantial  sway;  and  successive  logicians  are  constrained, 
perhaps  reluctantly,  the  more  maturely  they  examine,  to  return 
to  his  conclusion — that  the  syllogism  gives  the  norm  of  all 
reasonings.  If  our  definition  of  the  inductive  demonstration, 
then,  can  be  substantiated,  it  will  give  to  logic  this  inestimable 
advantage:  of  reconciling  and  simplifying  its  departments. 
The  review  of  opinions  given  by  us  at  the  outset  revealed  this 
state  of  facts :  that  logicians  felt,  on  the  one  hand,  that  no 
reasoning  process  could  be  conclusive,  unless  it  could  be  shown 
to  conform,  somehow,  to  syllogism  ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  the 
custom  and  fashion  of  distinguishing  induction  from  deduction 
as  difTerent,  or  even  opposite,  kinds  of  argument,  had  become 
prevalent,  if  not  irresistible.  Consequently,  the  most  of  them, 
following  the  obscure  hints  of  their  leader,  Aristotle,  endea- 
voured to  account  for  induction  as  a  diflPerent  species  of  syllo- 
gism, in  which  we  conclude  from  the  some  to  the  all,  instead 
of  concluding  from  the  universal  to  the  particular  or  the 
individual.  And  then  immediately  they  were  compelled,  by 
the  earliest  and  simplest  maxims  of  their  logic,  to  admit  that 
such  syllogisms  are  inconclusive !  And  they  have  to  confess 
this  in  the  face  of  this  fact :  that  this  induction  is  the  organon 
of  nearly  all  the  sciences  of  physics  and  natural  history ; 
sciences  whose  results  are  so  splendid,  and  so  important  to 
human  progress  I  Such  a  result  is  not  a  little  mortifying  and 
discreditable  to  philosophy.  But  we  hope  to  show  that  it  is  a 
needless  result.  It  will  appear  that  induction  is  not  only 
syllogistic,  and  therefore  within  the  pale  of  demonstrative 
ai^umentation,  but  regularly  and  lawfully  syllogistic.  Mill 
has  had  a  suflficiently  clear  conviction  of  the  necessity  of 
accomplishing  this,  to  teach  (vol.  i.  pp.  362-365)  that  the  con- 
clusions of  this  species  of  reasoning  can  only  become  solid 
when  grounded  in  a  universal  truth.  This,  he  thinks,  is  our 
belief  in  the  invariability  of  the  law  of  causation.    But  he  then 
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(p.  345)  very  inconsistently  adds,  that  this  universal  trnfli 
itself  is  but  a  wider  induction,  which  approaches  universal 
certainty  sufficiently  near,  by  reason  of  its  breadth.  This 
universal  and  necessary  truth,  we  hope  to  show,  is  the  intuition 
of  cause  for  every  eCFect,  along  with  the  truths  involved  therein. 

To  effect  this,  the  methods  of  induction  must  be  explained. 
When  we  speak  of  observed  sequences,  we  mean  a  set  of  ob- 
served resembling  cases  where   one  state  or  change  seems 
immediately  to  precede  another  change,  or  "  effect,"  which  we 
are  studying.     These  cases  may  be  observed  by  ourselves,  or 
witnessed  to  us  by  others.    The/oc^  of  the  sequence  is  th^  only 
material  thing.    But,  first,  one's  own   observation  must  be 
honest  and  clear,  and  his  record  of  the  case  exact     He  must 
not  see  his  hypothesis  in  the  facts,  but  only  what  occurs  there. 
And,  second,  a  case  taken  on  testimony  should  be  fully  ascer- 
tained by  a  judicial  examination  of  the  evidence.     Having 
now  this  set  of  agreeing  instances,  more  or  less  numerous, 
which  gives  us,  as  it  stands,  only  an  induction  per  enumera- 
tionem  dmplicem,  our  task  is,  so  to  reason  from   it  as  to 
discriminate  the  propter  hoc  from  the  post  hoc     The  result  of 
this  task,  when  successfully  performed,  is  to  give  us  a  "  law  of 
nature,"  which  is  such  because  it  is  a  law  of  true  efficient 
causation.     It  is  to  effect  this  we  need  the  methods  of  logical 
induction.     In  stating  them,  the  chief  guide  will  be  Mr.  Mill, 
whose  discussion  in  this  point  seems  the  most  complete  and 
just 

1.  The  "  Method  of  Agreement "  is  the  following.  Obser- 
vation usually  gives  us  sequences  of  this  kind,  viz.,  Not  one 
antecedent,  but  a  cluster  of  them  appear  to  stand  next  before 
an  effect  or  (more  commonly)  a  cluster  of  effect&  Such  obser- 
vation, no  matter  how  often  the  like  case  recurs,  fails  to  tell  us 
which  antecedent,  or  which  combination  of  them,  contains  the 
efficient  fiause  of  either  effect.  We  must  observe  further,  and 
compare  cases.  like  the  algebraist,  we  will  use  letters  as  sym- 
bols, for  the  sake  of  clearness,  calling  the  antecedents  by  the  first 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  the  consequents  by  the  latter.  Let 
us  suppose  that  the  cases  agree  in  this :  one  antecedent  remains 
the  same  in  each,  and  the  same  effect  appears  after  each 
cluster  of  antecedents,  however  the  other  antecedents  may 
change.    Thus,  in  case  1st,  A-hB  +  C  are  followed  by  X. 
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In  case  2d,  A  +  D  +  E  are  followed  by  X,  In  case  3d, 
A  +  F  +  G  are  followed  by  X.  Let  it  be  postulated  that  these 
are  all  the  antecedents :  then  the  true  cause  of  X  must  be 
among  them.  But  in  case  Ist,  neither  D,  nor  E,  nor  F,  nor 
G,  could  have  caused  X,  for  they  were  absent.  In  cases  2d 
and  3d,  neither  B  nor  C  conld  have  caused  X,  for  they  were 
absent  Therefore  A  was  the  true  cause  of  X  each  time. 
The  canon,  or  rule  of  elimination,  or  exclusion  of  seeming  but 
false  causes,  then,  is  this  :  Whichever  antecedent  remains  alone 
unchanged  next  before  the  same  effect  in  all  the  known  cases 
of  sequence,  is  the  true  cause.  The  law  of  nature  gotten  in 
this  case  is,  that  A  will  always,  cceteris  paribus,  produce  X. 
The  necessary  universal  truths  on  which  we  have  proceeded 
are,  that  every  effect  must  have  some  cause,  and  that,  to  be 
efficient  cause,  it  must  be  present 

The  converse  process  is  also  practicable.  Let  the  cases 
observed  be  in  the  a  posteriori  order :  several  clusters  of  effects 
X  +  Y  +  Z,  X  +  W  +  V,  etc.,  are  found  to  agree  only  in  that 
among  the  antecedents  A  is  constant  The  counterpart  canon 
will  teach  that  X  is  the  effect  of  A. 

As  an  example  of  this  method  may  be  taken  the  earlier  and 
simpler  reasoning  by  which  the  tides  were  connected  with  the 
presence  of  the  moon  on  the  meridian.  In  one  case  the  flood 
tide  was  observed,  we  will  suppose,  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay 
penetrating  the  land  towards  the  west.  The  observed  antece- 
dents were  the  passage  of  the  moon  over  the  meridian,  and  also 
a  strong  east  wind.  It  did  not  appear  whether  the  moon's 
attraction  or  the  wind's  force  was  the  main  cause.  At  the 
second  observation  the  flood-tide  was  preceded  by  the  moon's 
coming  to  the  meridian,  and  by  a  calm ;  at  the  third,  by  the 
moon  and  a  south  wind.  The  argument  concludes  that  the 
moon  is  all  the  time  the  main  cause. 

But,  simple  as  this  process  of  exclusion  seems,  it  is  tiot  yet 
a  perfect  demonstration  in  every  case.  This  arises  from  three 
truths,  which  must  be  candidly  admitted.  First :  Usually,  we 
cannot  know  that  the  observed  antecedents,  A  +  B  +  C,  are  all 
the  antecedents  really  present;  because  often  true  causes 
remain  long  latent.  Second:  The  same  effect,  X,  may  be 
caused  at  different  times  by  different  true  causes.  For  in- 
stance, fulminate  of  mercury  explodes  imder  heat;  it  also 
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explodes  under  percussion.  Sensible  caloric  is  emitted  by  the 
solar  rays  ;  by  compression  of  a  gas ;  by  friction ;  by  chemical 
actions.  If,  then,  we  were  safe  from  the  presence  of  a  latent 
cause  among  the  antecedents,  all  that  we  should  prove  by  the 
method  of  agreement  would  be :  A  is  one  cause  of  X  (while 
there  may  be  others).  But  this  would  be  no  mean  result^  for 
it  would  give  us  thus  much  of  power  over  nature,  that  we 
should  know  (whether  or  not  X  could  be  produced  by  other 
means)  we  could  always  produce  it  when  we  could,  cceteris 
paribus,  produce  A.  Third :  One  effect  may  be  the  result  of 
the  combination  of  two  or  more  causes.  And  this  single  effect 
may  be  the  total  of  what  would  have  been  the  two  separate 
effects  of  the  two  causes,  acting  severally ;  as  when  two 
mechanical  forces  moving  in  different  lines  propel  amass  along 
the  diagonal  of  the  ''  parallelogram  of  forces."  Or  the  mixed 
effect  may  present  itself  in  a  new  form,  concealing,  by  its 
apparent  heterogeneity,  both  the  causations;  as  when  the 
affinities  of  an  acid  and  an  alkali  form  a  neutral  salt,  which 
exhibits  neither  acid  nor  alkaline  reaction.  In  view  of  this 
third  truth,  it  is  evident  the  "  method  of  agreement "  may  not 
tell  us  absolutely  whether  A  is  the  cause  of  X,  or  A  with 
which  other  antecedent  combined.  Again,  since  A  may  itself 
be,  along  with  X,  one  of  a  pair  of  effects  of  a  latent  cause,  all 
we  can  conclude  is,  either  A  is  cause  of  X,  or  is  an  invariable 
function  of  an  unknown  cause  of  X.  The  method  of  agree- 
ment, then,  does  not  give  us  an  absolute  demonstration,  unless 
we  have  means  of  knowing  that  the  observed  antecedents, 
A  +  B  +  C,  A  +  D  +  E,  etc.,  are  the  only  antecedents  present 
in  each  sequence — that  no  causal  antecedent  is  left  undetected. 
2.  The  "  Method  of  Difference  "  is  applicable  to  the  follow- 
ing case.  A  set  of  sequences  is  ascertained,  in  which,  when  a 
given  antecedent  is  present,  a  given  consequent  is  also  present; 
but  when  that  antecedent  is  absent,  that  consequent  is  also 
absent  Thus,  A  +  B  +  C  are  followed  by  X  +  Y  +  Z.  But 
B  +  C  are  only  followed  by  Y  +  Z.  Here  the  reasoning  pro- 
ceeds on  this  premiss :  because  this  antecedent  A  cannot  be 
excluded  without  excluding  the  effect  X,  it  must  be  the  efficient 
cause  of  X  The  canon  derived  may  be  thus  stated  :  When- 
ever the  absence  of  a  given  antecedent  is  followed  by  the 
absence  of  the  effect,  all  the  other  circumstances  remaining  the 
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same,  that  is  the  true  cause.  The  law  may  consequently  be 
inferred,  that  A  will  always  produce  X,  ecRteris  paribus.  For 
instance,  let  the  problem  be  to  ascertain  the  true  cause  of  the 
corrosion  or  calcination  of  a  metal,  as  iron.  It  is  found  that 
sometimes  heat  and  atmosphere  are  present ;  at  other  timeis 
heat  without  atmosphere.  In  the  former  cases  corrosion  always 
followed,  but  when  the  atmosphere  was  excluded  there  was 
no  corrosion.  The  cause  of  corrosion  must,  then,  be  in  the 
air ;  further  experiment  confirms  this,  by  showing  it  is  in  the 
oxygen  of  the  air. 

So  far,  then,  as  we  can  hum  that  the  second  set  of  sequences, 
in  which  the  efifect  failed,  differed  from  the  former  set  in  which 
it  had  place,  ordy  in  one  circumstance,  we  know  that  the  true 
cause  is  in  that  circumstance.  This  is  the  canon  on  which 
most  of  our  experimental  inductions  in  practical  life  proceed. 
It  is  the  one  of  which  eaeperiment  usually  seeks  to  make  use. 
For  it  is  this  feature  which  experiment  is  most  often  able  to 
realise ;  the  reproduction,  namely,  of  the  identical  sequence, 
abating  one  single  known  circumstance,  which  has  been  ob- 
served before.  Hence  the  method  of  difference  is  both  more 
feasible  and  more  definite  in  its  conclusions  than  the  method 
of  agreement.  Indeed,  the  chief  value  of  the  latter  is  to  sug- 
gest a  probability  which  points  to  the  hypothesis  indicating 
the  experiment  which  will  test  it.  By  the  experiment  thus 
suggested,  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  method  of  difference,  and 
the  probability  of  the  law  of  cause  is  either  established  or 
exploded. 

But  the  method  of  difference,  when  most  rigidly  applied, 
only  proves  that  A  is  one  cause  of  X.  It  does  not  prove  that 
X  may  not  be  also  produced,  in  other  times  and  places,  by 
other  causes.  It  may,  however,  be  again  remarked,  that  this 
gives  us  so  much,  at  least :  that  A,  given  similar  conditions, 
will  always  produce  X.  Beflection  will  show,  also,  that  this 
method  may  be  used  in  the  counterpart,  or  a  posteriori  way. 
Whatever  antecedent  is  always  absent  when  the  effect  X  fails,  all 
other  circumstances  remaining  the  same,  is  a  cause  of  X.  But, 
because  this  canon  proves  that  A  always  produces  X,  it  does 
not  follow  by  the  converse  that  every  X  was  produced  by  A. 
To  the  heedless  mind,  the  two  propositions  may  seem  almost 
identical ;  but  they  are  really  different,  and  the  second  may  be 
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false.  Its  falsehood  appears  from  the  admission  that  similar 
eflPects  are  often  produced  at  other  times  by  wholly  distinct 
and  independent  causes.  Observation  may  have  proved  that 
all  solar  rays  directly  produce  calefaction ;  but  it  is  entirely 
erroneous  to  say  all  calefaction  is  from  solar  rays  directly. 
Few  cautions  are  more  important  than  this,  which  reminds  the 
inductive  reasoner,  that  while  like  causes  give  like  effects,  like 
effects  do  not  pi-ove  like  causes. 

In  this  reasoning,  we,  of  course,  use  the  word  cause  in  the 
sense  of  concrete  causal  antecedent.  If  it  is  taken  in  the 
more  abstract  sense  of  the  efficient  energy  present  in  the  con- 
crete causal  antecedent,  it  may  be  a  probable  hypothesis,  that 
the  energy  is  the  same  in  these  several  concrete  causes.  Thus, 
let  the  effect  be  calefaction.  It  may  be  caused  by  the  sun's 
rays,  or  by  combustion,  or  by  some  other  form  of  chemical 
action,  or  by  friction,  or  by  percussion,  or  by  a  modified  current 
of  galvanism.  This  proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  same  effect 
does  not  always  come  from  the  same  (concrete)  cause.  But 
the  physicist  may  claim  that  the  molecular  energy,  causing  the 
sensible  effect  of  calefaction,  may  be  the  same  energy  in  all 
these  different  antecedents.  If  so,  there  is  an  abstract  sense 
in  which  the  effect,  calefaction,  proceeds  from  the  same  cause 
all  the  time.  To  affirm  or  deny  this  is  equally  unnecessary  to 
our  purpose. 

3.  The  third  method  may  be  regarded,  from  one  point  of 
view,  as  a  double  application  of  the  first,  or  as  a  combination 
of  the  first  and  second.  The  method  of  difference,  as  we  saw, 
is  the  one  to  which  our  intentional  experiments  usually  appeal 
Having  observed  a  number  of  cases  in  which  a  cluster  of 
antecedents,  A  +  B  +  C,  is  followed  by  several  consequents, 
X,  Y,  Zy  and  having  surmised  that  A  causes  X,  we  construct  a 
designed  sequence,  in  which  the  cluster  of  antecedents  is  in  all 
respects  the  same,  except  the  exclusion  of  A.  If  X  disappears 
out  of  the  consequents,  we  reason  that  A  is  a  true  cause  of  X. 
But  in  the  study  of  nature,  instances  may  well  arise  in  which 
we  cannot  control  the  antecedents  A  +  B  +  C,  so  as  to  procure 
the  rise  of  B  +  C  without  A.  What  can  we  do  ?  The  third 
method  answers  :  observe  and  record  all  the  instances  in 
nature  where  B  +  C  occur  without  A,  and  probably  with  some 
other  phenomenon,  as  B  +  C  +  D,  or  B  +  D,  etc.     If  we  find 
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that  all  these  clusters  of  antecedents,  however  else  they  may 
differ,  agree  in  the  omission  of  A  and  also  in  the  failure  of  X, 
the  probability  is  increased  that  A  is  an  efficient  cause  of  X. 
We  have  made  two  different  applications  of  the  method  of 
agreement,  one  affirmative  and  the  other  privative,  and  they 
concur  in  pointing  to  A  as  a  real  cause  of  X  As  an  example : 
the  question  was,  Which  is  the  real  efficient  of  the  anodyne 
effect  in  crude  opium  ?  This  is  known  to  be  a  complex  gum. 
It  is  also  known  to  contain,  as  one  of  its  ''  proximate  prin- 
ciples," the  alkaloid  known  as  morphia.  Every  time  the  crude 
gum  is  given,  including  the  morphia,  an  anodyne  effect  fol- 
lows. This  is  no  demonstration.  Let  us  now  suppose  that 
organic  chemistry  has  not  yet  given  ns  the  ability  to  extract 
the  morphia  alone  from  the  crude  gum ;  with  an  exact  cer- 
tainty that  we  took  out  nothing  else  and  left  the  opium,  in  all 
other  respects,  what  it  was  before.  This  inability  prevents  our 
resorting  at  once  to  the  definite  method  of  difference.  But  we 
may  collect  all  known  gums  anyway  akin  to  opium,  contain- 
ing other  proximate  principles  which  it  contains,  and  adminis- 
ter them.  If  we  find  that  among  the  various  effects  of  the 
various  drugs,  the  anodyne  effect  fails  in  all  which  lack 
morphia,  we  adopt  the  probable  opinion  that  this  is  the  real 
anodyne  agent.  But  the  wise  physician  will  remember  that  this 
is  short  of  demonstration.  The  uncertainty  always  attaching 
to  the  method  of  difference  may  be  diminished,  but  cannot  be 
annihilated  by  doubling  the  testimony.  Thus,  in  the  instance 
taken,  the  first  set  of  cases  would  still  leave  some  doubt 
whether  some  undiscovered  element  in  the  crude  opium,  or 
some  combination  thereof  with  known  elements,  might  not  be 
the  efficient ;  and  in  the  second  set  of  cases,  where  morphia  was 
absent,  and  the  anodyne  effect  also  failed,  it  would  not  be 
demonstrated  but  that  the  new  drugs  given  contained  some 
element  counteracting  an  anodyne  effect,  which,  but  for  this, 
might  still  have  been  emitted  in  the  absence  of  morphia. 

4.  The  fourth  method  has  been  termed  that  of  residues. 
Gases  which  present  a  plurality  of  antecedents,  followed  by  a 
plurality  of  consequents,  are  analysed  by  it  imtil  one  pair  is 
left  unaccounted  for.  This  may  then  be  concluded  to  be  cause 
and  effect  The  result  observed  is,  that  A  +  B  +  C  are  fre- 
quently followed  by  X  +  Y  +  Z.    Now,  if,  in  any  valid  way,  it 
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has  been  proved  that  A  is  the  cause  of  X,  and,  if  single,  pro* 
duces  only  X,  and  that  B  produces  only  Y,  then,  although  we 
may  not  experimentally  insulate  Z  in  any  separate  case,  it 
may  be  concluded  that  C  is  the  true  cause  of  Z.  For,  the 
causal  efficiency  of  A  having  been  traced  into  X  and  of  B  into 
Y,  there  is  no  source  to  which  to  ascribe  Z,  except  to  G.  Every 
effect  must  have  a  present  cause.  Obviously,  to  render  this 
method  a  complete  demonstration,  we  should  be  able  to  know 
that  A,  B,  and  C  are  the  only  possible  causes  present  For  if 
a  fourth  antecedent,  D,  remains  in  addition  to  G,  it  may  be 
proved  that  A  has  expended  its  efficiency  in  producing  X,  and 
B  in  producing  Y ;  and  it  will  still  be  an  unsettled  problem, 
whether  C  or  D,  or  a  combination  of  the  two,  produces  Z.  The 
elimination  is  incomplete. 

5.  Another  method  remains,  which  may  be  applicable  where, 
in  consequence  of  the  inability  to  experiment,  the  exact  appli- 
cation of  previous  methods  may  be  impracticabla  This  may 
be  called  the  inference  from  corresponding  variaiums.  A  given 
state  or  change,  which  we  call  A,  is  often  seen  to  be  followed 
by  a  change  called  X.  This  suggests,  as  has  been  so  often 
said,  only  a  probability  that  A  is  the  efficient  cause  of  X.  But 
if  a  variation  in  the  action  of  A  is  seen  to  be  followed  by  a 
corresponding  variation  in  the  occurrence  of  X,  the  probability 
strengthens.  If  a  second  and  a  third  variation  in  A  is  followed 
by  still  other  corresponding  changes  in  X,  the  evidence  grows 
rapidly  towards  certainty.  This  variation  in  the  antecedent 
may  be  not  only  in  quantity,  but  also  in  direction  of  its  action, 
or  in  some  other  circumstance ;  and  still  it  gives  us  this  in- 
ference. The  nature  of  the  proof  is  this :  if  a  given  antecedent 
had  no  power  over  a  consequent,  a  modification  of  that  ante> 
cedent  would  have  no  influence  on  that  consequent  Hence, 
when  the  modification  of  the  one  is  invariably  accompanied 
with  a  corresponding  modification  of  the  other,  it  seems  plain 
that  there  must  be  some  causal  tie.  But  it  is  not,  therefore, 
certain  that  the  tie  is  direct;  the  two  circumstances  which 
change  together  may  be  connected  as  two  functions  of  some 
more  recondite  cause.  Until  we  are  able  by  some  experiment 
or  reasoning  to  exclude  this  hypothesis,  our  induction  by 
observing  corresponding  variations  is  not  complete. 

Examples  of  this  method  may  be  found  in  the  conclusion 
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that  increments  of  heat  are  the  causes  of  the  successive 
expansions  of  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer.  We  observe 
that,  the  more  heat^  the  more  expansion ;  the  less  heat,  the 
less  expansion.  Another  application  of  this  induction  led  to 
the  discovery  of  the  causes  of  the  variations  in  the  height  of 
the  tides.  It  was  observed  that  when  the  conjunction  or 
opposition  of  the  sun  and  moon  was  most  complete,  the  spring- 
tides occurred ;  when  they  were  less  complete,  the  tides  were 
lower;  and  when  the  two  luminaries  were  farthest  from  a 
conjunction  or  opposition,  a  whole  quadrant  apart  in  the 
ecliptic,  the  least,  or  neap-tides,  occurred.  Hence,  we  con- 
cluded that  the  concurrence  of  the  traction  of  the  moon's  force 
with  the  sun's,  in  the  same  line,  is  the  cause  of  the  higher  tide. 

If  the  corresponding  variations  in  the  antecedent  and  conse- 
quent are  variations  in  quantity,  and  especially  if  they  maintain 
an  exact  proportion  in  their  increase  or  decrease,  such  as 
can  be  measured  by  numerical  ratios^  the  induction  is  very 
clear.  The  doubling  of  A  results  in  the  doubling  of  X,  the 
eflfect;  the  quadrupling  of  A  in  the  quadrupling  of  X,  for 
instance.  Then  A  is  clearly  the  cause  of  X,  or,  at  least,  a 
regular  function  of  a  cause  of  which  X  is  an  analogous  function. 
And  the  latter  conclusion  enables  us  to  predict  the  future 
result  as  certainly  as  the  former.  But  the  variations  may  be 
in  other  circumstances  than  quantity.  For  instance,  if  a  given 
body  is  surmised  to  be  the  cause  of  motion  in  another  body, 
and  if  the  direction  of  the  produced  motion  changes  regularly 
in  correspondence  with  the  changed  direction  of  the  first  body, 
we  conclude  that  our  surmise  is  correct  Or  else,  again,  both 
motions  are  functions  of  some  force  not  yet  detected,  to  which 
they  are  both  related  by  a  causal  tie  ;  so  that  the  regularity  of 
the  observed  law  of  motion  is  safely  assumed. 

These  five  methods  of  interpreting  nature,  with  their  canons, 
appear  to  present  all  the  valid  means  in  the  possession  of 
science.  No  other  are  suggested.  But  the  following  reasoning 
seems  to  show  that  there  can  be  no  other.  If  the  antecedent, 
which  seems  to  be  next  the  effect,  could  be  surely  known  in 
every  case  to  be  really  the  nearest  antecedent,  no  canons  of 
induction  would  need  to  be  applied.  The  simple  observation 
would  directly  show  us  the  cans'*!  tie,  and,  therefore,  the 
natural  law.    (It  is  only  necessary  to  say,  that  by  ivtartst 
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antecedent  is  not  meant  the  one  nearest  in  time  or  space ;  for 
in  this  sense  an  inefficient  may  be  as  close  to  the  effect  as  an 
efficient  antecedent ;  but  we  mean  the  nearest  in  the  sense  of 
efficiency.)  The  whole  problem,  then,  is  to  make  sare  that, 
between  the  effect  and  the  nearest  visible  antecedent,  some 
invisible  or  unnoted  antecedent  has  not  come.  Now,  the  only 
ways  to  test  this,  in  man's  power,  are  by  some  elimination 
of  parts  of  the  sequences,  or  some  variation  of  parts.  The 
methods  of  agreement,  difference,  and  residues,  if  applied  in 
their  direct  and  converse  modes,  exhaust  all  the  eliminatioDs 
practicable,  whether  of  causal  or  non-causal  antecedents,  or  of 
essential  or  non-essential  sequents.  The  method  of  corre- 
sponding variations  completes  the  use  of  the  remaining  resource. 
These  methods  are  but  the  effectuating  of  that  task  which  the 
sagacity  of  Lord  Bacon  pointed  out :  the  separation  of  flie 
irrelevant  instances  from  our  observed  sequences,  so  that  the 
truly  causal  ones  may  be  disclosed.  That  which  he  fore- 
shadowed, the  slow  and  painstaking  care  of  other  philosophers 
has  carried  out  to  its  details,  and  presented  with  more  exacti- 
tude. It  may  be  rash  to  assert  that  no  other  method  for 
separating  the  'post  hoc  from  the  propter  Jioe  will  be  added  by 
the  future  advancements  of  logic.  Thus  far  this  critical  science 
has  advanced  in  the  ablest  hands  of  our  day. 

Dr.  Whewell  impugns,  indeed,  these  methods  as  artificial 
and  fruitless.  He  questions  whether  it  is  by  them  truth  is 
really  discovered,  and  challenges  Mr.  Mill  to  name  the  important 
physical  laws  which  the  discoverers  have  professed  to  reach  by 
eitiher  of  these  methods.  The  answer  to  this  view  is,  first,  to 
deny  Whewell's  allegation.  All  the  valid  inductions  of  com- 
mon experience  and  of  inductive  science  have  been  virtually 
made  by  these  "  methods."  And,  as  we  remarked,  experiment, 
the  great  lever  of  induction  in  the  physicist's  hands,  is  both  a 
virtual  and  a  formal  appeal  to  the  "method  of  difference." 
The  second  answer  is,  that  a  logical  science,  in  one  sense,  has 
not  for  its  end  the  discovery  of  truth  in  the  sense  of  the  in- 
vention of  it,  but  the  proper  function  of  logic  is  to  test  the 
processes  of  invention  after  they  are  suggested.  Logic  is  the 
critical  science.  The  syllogism,  in  its  other  or  dedactiye 
aspect,  is  not  the  inventive  organon.  Its  office  is  to  sit  as 
judge  on  the  processes  of  deductive  thought  which  claim  to 
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lead  to  truth.  The  function  of  the  syllogism  is  to  hold  up  its 
form  as  a  standard  of  those  relations  of  propositions  which 
make  illations  valid,  that  the  professed  reasonings  presented 
by  the  inventive  faculty,  suggestion,  may  be  tried  by  that  sure 
rule.  So,  the  rules  of  the  inductive  syllogism  are  not  claimed 
to  be  valuable  because  they  are  suggestive  of  unseen  truths, 
but  because  they  tiy  and  discriminate,  in  the  suggestions 
supposed  or  claimed  to  be  inductive,  between  the  valid  and 
invalid.  The  processes  which  are  active  in  leading  to  the  un- 
known truth  are  observation,  hypothesis,  and  the  "  scientific 
imagination,"  with  experiment.  Again,  it  is  but  seldom  that 
the  vigorous  minds  which  have  reasoned  deductively  to  valuable 
truths,  have  expressed  their  arguments  in  formed  syllogisms. 
Even  geometers  do  not  do  this,  with  all  the  exactness  of  their 
noble  science.  The  reasoner  does  not  usually  proceed  further 
than  using  enOiymemes  or  sorites  in  the  formal  statement  of  his 
arguments ;  often  he  is  not  even  so  formal  as  this.  But  none 
the  less  is  the  syllogism  the  full  form  of  each  valid  step ;  and 
the  test  of  its  validity  is,  in  the  last  resort,  whether  the  step 
can  be  stated  in  a  syllogism  of  lawful  mode  and  figure.  So  it 
may  be  true  that  a  Galileo,  a  Newton,  a  Franklin,  a  Maury, 
may  not  have  expressed  his  inductive  argument  in  the  technical 
form  of  either  of  the  five  methods.  But  if  his  induction  is 
demonstrative,  he  Juts  virttccMy,  if  informally,  employed  them. 
The  test  of  its  validity  is,  in  the  last  resort,  whether  his 
inductive  process  can  be  expanded  into  one  of  them,  and  find 
in  it  its  full  and  exact  expression. 

But  it  has  been  admitted  that  even  these  methods  of  in- 
duction do  not  always  lead  to  absolutely  demonstrated  results. 
The  insufficiency  of  the  method  of  agreement  was  clearly 
evinced  :  either  one  of  three  contingencies  would  vitiate  the 
conclusion.  Even  the  method  of  difference,  the  most  exact  of 
all,  we  found  only  gave*  an  absolutely  certain  result,  on  condi- 
tion we  could  know  positively  that,  between  the  two  sequences, 
A-l-B-l-C,  followed  by  X-l-Y  +  Z,  and  B-l-C  followed  by 
Y-hZ,  we  had  made  no  difference  among  the  antecedents 
except  the  exclusion  of  A.  But,  obviously,  that  is  a  thing 
very  hard  for  us,  in  most  cases,  to  know  positively,  and  in 
many  cases  impossible  to  know.  Yet,  if  it  is  not  known,  our 
inference  that  A  is  the  efficient  of  X,  is  not  absolutely  sure. 
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because  the  possibility  remains  that  the  failure  of  X  to  appear 
among  the  second  set  of  effects  may  be  due,  not  solely  to  ^ 
absence  of  A  from  among  the  antecedents,  but  to  that  other 
unnoticed  change  vhich  was  made  among  them  when  removing 
A.  Hence,  another  work  remains  before  an  inductive  demon- 
stration is  completa    This  is  V trrificaXicm. 

Now,  obviously,  one  approximate  method  of  verification  is 
to  apply  a  second  method  and  canon  of  induction,  or  a  third, 
in  addition  to  a  first.  If  they  give  the  same  result,  the  probable 
evidence  mounts  up  towards  certainty  with  a  multiplying 
ratio.  But  in  many  cases  only  one  method  is  applicable.  The 
most  complete  verification  is  obtained  by  experimenting  back- 
wards. Having  reasoned  to  the  conclusion  that  X  is  the  effect 
of  A,  the  student  of  nature  constructs  an  experiment,  in  which 
A  is  made  to  arise  alone.  If  X  follows,  and  the  conditions  of 
the  case  are  such  he  can  know  that  no  other  antecedent 
capable  of  producing  X  has  been  present,  his  induction  is 
verified.  Of  this  the  method  of  Franklin  is  an  instance,  when 
he  completed  the  inductive  argument  that  the  lightning  of  the 
clouds  is  electricity.  His  experiments  on  electrical  bodies, 
and  his  observation  of  the  lightnings,  had  suggested  the  belief 
that  the  causal  energy  was  the  same.  This  was,  so  far,  only 
an  induction  by  comparison  and  simple  enumeration  of  in- 
stances. The  lightnings  were  apparently  followed  by  some  of 
the  consequences  of  the  electric  energy.  Now,  if  the  two  are 
in  reality  the  same  energy,  the  lightning  should  experimentally 
produce  all  the  known  effects  of  the  electric  excitement  To 
verify  this,  as  is  known,  Franklin  availed  himself  of  the  in- 
genious expedient  of  the  kite.  He  thus  found  that  a  conductor, 
excited  no  otherwise  than  from  the  enei*gy  of  the  lightning 
cloud,  emitted  the  spark,  communicated  the  muscular  shock, 
charged  the  Leyden  jar,  and  did  all  that  the  electrical  machine 
had  done.  Thus,  an  only  probable  induction  was  verified  and 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  certainty. 

Verification  is  not  confined  to  experiment;  but  sometimes 
a  sagacious  observation  of  nature  will  detect  her  giving  the 
confirmation.  Of  this  the  most  splendid  instance  is  the  con- 
firmation of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  hypothesis  of  the  orbitnal  move- 
ments of  the  planets  by  the  force  of  gravity.  He  had  these 
data  of  probability.     The  law  of  ineriioL  seemed  to  give  a  cause 
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for  a  tangential  motion  absolutely  constant  But  Copernicus 
and  Galileo  bad  taugbt  that  tbe  planetary  motions  were  orbitual 
around  tbe  sun  as  a  centre.  There  was  tbe  great  mechanical 
law  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces,  which  teaches  us  that  the 
mass  acted  on  by  two  momenta  in  two  lines  will  move  in  tbe 
diagonal.  Add  to  tbe  inherent  tangential  Tnomentum,  then, 
a  centripetal  force,  and  the  orbitual  motion  seems  accounted 
for.  Of  this  orbitual  compound  motion,  tbe  centripetal  element 
appeared  as  real  a  falling  to  the  centre  as  that  of  the  stone  (or 
tbe  famous  apple)  falling  to  tbe  earth.  But  now  our  terrestrial 
experiences  had  taught  him  most  familiarly  bow  this  falling  to 
the  earth  is  the  effect  of  gravity.  Tbe  lines  pursued  by  all 
falling  bodies  tend  to  tbe  earth's  centre.  Obviously  tbe  earth 
draws  them  to  her  centre.  Now,  this  attraction  of  gravity 
acts  not  only  at  the  earth's  surface,  but  above  its  surface  to 
tbe  highest  distances  attained  by  mountains  and  balloons.  It 
obviously  acts  on  tbe  clouds  and  their  contents.  Why  suppose 
it  limited  at  all  f  Make  the  supposition  that  it  is  universal, 
though  diminishing  in  intensity  with  distance,  and  why  may  not 
this^be  the  very  reason  of  all  these  centripetal  motions  ?  Can 
one  guess  by  what  ratio  the  force  of  gravity  will  diminish  with 
distance  ?  If  it  expands  itself  in  every  direction  around  its 
centre,  it  would  appear  that  its  intensity  in  each  point  should 
diminish  by  the  same  ratio  by  which  the  surface  of  a  sphere 
increases ;  that  is,  with  tbe  square  of  the  radius.  May  it  not 
be,  then,  that  while  the  tangential  motion  of  each  planet  is  but 
the  original  impulse  in  a  straight  line,  preserved  absolutely 
constant  by  inertia,  the  centripetal  or  falling  motion  com- 
pounded therewith,  is  just  tbe  effect  of  this  gravitation,  acting 
with  an  energy  inversely  as  tbe  squares  of  tbe  distances  ? 

Such  was  tbe  dazzling  hypothesis.  (We  profess  to  state  it,  of 
course,  not  in  the  very  words  of  Newton,  but  in  tbe  tenor  of 
bis  expositors.)  But  he  was  too  good  a  logician  to  assume  it 
as  proved ;  be  bad  a  probable  induction  thus  far,  nothing  more. 
Verification  was  needful.  He  first  established  tbe  law  of 
planetary  attraction,  using  Kepler's  facts  (or  so-called  laws)  as 
his  minor  premisses.  Knowing  thus  the  attraction  between 
tbe  moon  and  tbe  earth,  he  supposed  a  piece  of  tbe  moon 
brought  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  from  tbe  established 
law  of  its  attraction,  computed  the  quantity  and  direction  of 
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the  descent  this  piece  would  make  in  one  second  when  it  came 
to  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains.  He  found  that  this  was 
identical  with  the  descent,  both  in  direction  and  amount,  of  a 
piece  of  the  mountain,  as  acted  on  by  gravity.  From  the 
identity  of  behaviour  he  inferred  (by  Bule  IL  of  his  BeguUB 
Philosophandi)  that  the  force  which  makes  the  planetaiy 
attraction  is  identical  with  the  force  of  gravity.  Thus  the 
grandest  hypotliesis  ever  constructed  by  a  scientific  man  was 
converted  by  this  verification  (afterwards  extended  to  the  other 
planets)  into  an  established  truth. 

Thus  it  is  successful  verification  which  completes  the  in- 
ductive demonstration.  Where  no  verification  is  possible, 
many,  or  even  most,  of  our  inductions  may  remain  but  proba- 
bilities. But  they  are  not  therefore  wholly  useless ;  for,  firsts 
they  may  guide  the  investigator  in  the  invention  of  tentative 
hypotheses ;  and,  second,  as  we  have  seen,  they  may  lend  to 
practical  life  a  guidance  which,  though  not  certain,  has  its 
value.  But  such  an  induction  has  no  right  to  be  set  up  as  a 
proposition  in  scienca 

Induction  is  Syllogism. 

It  is  now  time  that  we  returned  and  redeemed  our  promise 
to  show  that  induction  is  but  the  old  syllogistic  logic,  inasmuch 
as  each  demonstrative  process  is  but  an  enthymeme,  whose 
real  major  premiss  is  the  intuitive  judgment  of  cause,  or  some 
corollary  thereof.  We  are  glad  to  have  the  powerful  and  very 
emphatic  testimony  of  Mr.  Mill  to  this  doctrine.  In  Book  m., 
chap.  21,  he  says  : — 

"  As  we  recognised  in  the  commencement,  and  have  been  enabled  to  see 
more  clearly  in  the  progress  of  the  investigation,  the  basis  of  all  these  logical 
operations  is  the  law  of  causation.  The  validity  of  all  the  inductive  methods 
depends  on  the  assumption  that  every  event,  or  the  beginning  of  eveiy 
phenomenon,  must  have  some  cause — some  antecedent  on  the  existence  of 
which  it  is  invariably  and  unconditionally  consequent.  In  the  method  of 
agreement,  this  is  obvious,  that  method  avowedly  proceeding  on  tlie  sap- 
position  that  we  have  found  the  true  cause  as  soon  as  we  have  negatived 
every  other.  The  assertion  is  equally  true  of  the  method  of  differeoce. 
That  method  authorises  us  to  infer  a  general  law  from  two  instances :  one 
j  n  which  A  exists  together  with  a  multitude  of  other  circumstances,  and  B 
follows  :  another,  in  which  A  being  removed  and  all  other  drcumstanceB 
remaining  the  same,  B  is  prevented.    What»  however,  does  this  prove? 
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It  proves  tbat  B,  in  the  particular  instance,  cannot  have  had  any  other 
canse  than  A  ;  but  to  conclude  from  this  that  A  was  the  cause,  or  that  A 
will,  on  other  occasions,  be  followed  by  B,  is  only  allowable  on  the  assump- 
tion that  B  must  have  some  cause ;  that  among  its  antecedents  in  any 
single  instance  in  which  it  occurs,  there  must  be  one  which  has  the  capacity 
of  producing  it  at  other  times.  This  being  admitted,  it;is  seen  that,  in  the 
case  in  question,  that  antecedent  can  be  no  other  than  A  ;  but  that,  if  it  be 
no  other  than  A,  it  must  be  A,  is  not  proved,  by  these  instances  at  least, 
but  taken  for  granted.  There  is  no  need  to  spend  time  in  proving  that  the 
same  thing  is  true  in  the  other  inductive  methods.  The  universality  of  the 
law  of  causation  is  assumed  in  them  alL*' 

Let  us  submit  this  assertion  to  a  more  critical  examination ; 
and  first  as  to  the  method  of  agreement.  In  the  first  case,  or 
cluster  of  cases,  we  saw  A  +  B  +  C  followed  (possibly  among 
other  effects)  by  X.  In  the  second,  A  +  D  +  E ;  and  in  the 
third,  A  +  F  +  G,  are  also  followed  by  X.  The  reasoning, 
rigidly  stated,  now  proceeds  thus  (and  that  it  may  proceed 
strictly,  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  supposition  that  no  other 
causal  antecedents  are  present  except  A,  B,  C,  in  the  first  case, 
etc.,  which,  in  practice,  it  will  usually  be  very  difficult  to 
know):  In  the  first  case,  the  cause  of  X  must  have  been 
either  A  or  B  or  C,  or  some  combination  of  them.  Why  ? 
Because  it  is  a  universal  a  priori  truth,  that  there  is  no  effect 
without  a  causa  This  step  thrown  into  a  formal  syllogism 
will  be : 

1.  No  effect  can  arise  without  a  cause. 

2.  But  X  arose  preceded  only  by  A  +  B  +  C  ; 

Therefore  A  or  B  or  C,  or  some  combination  of  them,  must 
be  cause  of  X 

So,  we  prove  that  in  the  second  case,  A  +  D  +  E,  and  in  the 
third,  A  +  E  +  O,  must  have  caused  X.  But  next  we  construct 
another  syllogism : 

1.  A  cause  must  he  present  at  the  rise  of  the  effect  (immediate 
corollary  from  the  intuition  of  power  and  efficiency  in  cause). 

2.  B  and  C  were  absent  in  the  2d  and  3d  cases ;  D  and  E 
were  absent  in  the  1st  and  3d  cases  ;  F  and  G  were  absent  in 
the  2d  and  3d  cases,  while  yet  X  was  always  present ; 

Therefore,  none  of  these,  but  only  A  was  cause  of  X  each 
time. 

But  why  the  last  part  of  our  conclusion  ?  Why  may  we 
not  conclude  that  A  was  cause  of  X  at  one  of  its  occurrences. 
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and  D  at  another,  and  O  at  another?     A  third  syllogism 
precludes  this : 

1.  **  like  causes  produce  like  effects." 

2.  None  but  A  could  be  possible  cause  of  all  the  Xs ; 
Therefore  A  was  only  cause  of  each  X. 

The  method  of  difference  proceeds  thus :  In  one  case,  or  set 
of  cases,  A  +  B  +  C  are  followed  by  X  +  Y  +  Z.  In  another 
case,  or  set  of  cases,  6  +  C  are  followed  only  by  Y  +  Z.  As 
we  saw,  to  entitle  us  to  proceed  rigidly,  we  must  know  that 
in  the  second  case,  the  absence  of  A  is  the  only  differing  cir- 
cumstance in  the  cluster  of  antecedents ;  that  no  other  change 
in  them  has  been  made.  We  then  conclude  certainly  that  A 
caused  X.    The  proceeding  is  a  syllogism : 

1.  like  causes  produce  like  effects. 

2.  But  in  the  second  case  B  +  C  did  not  produce  X,  whidi 
was  present  in  the  first  case ; 

Therefore,  neither  B  nor  C  is  cause  of  X.  And,  since  there 
is  no  effect  without  its  cause,  A  must  be  cause  of  X. 

The  third  method  of  induction  was  a  combination  of  the 
two  first,  in  which  the  affirmative  result  of  the  method  of 
agreement  was  strengthened  by  the  privative  result  of  the 
method  of  difference.  The  syllogistic  of  tlie  first  part  has 
been  already  given.  In  the  second  part,  the  process  is  like 
that  of  the  method  of  difference. 

1.  like  causes  always  produce  like  effects. 

2.  But  neither  B  +  C  +  D>  nor  B,  D,  E,  in  the  second  dass 
of  instances,  produced  X ; 

Therefore,  neither  of  them  is  cause  of  X.  But,  as  there  can 
be  no  effect  without  a  cause,  A  was  the  true  cause  of  X. 

The  fourth  method  is  that  of  residues.  What  observation 
gives  us  is  a  cluster  of  antecedents,  A  +  B  +  C,  usually  followed 
by  a  cluster  of  effects,  X  +  Y  +  Z.  We  prove  that  A  produces 
only  X,  and  B  only  Y.  The  inference  which  remains  ia^  that 
C  is  the  cause  of  Z.     The  syllogism  is  the  following : 

1.  Like  causes  always  produce  like  effects. 

2.  But  A  produces  only  X,  and  B  only  Y ; 

Therefore  neither  is  cause  of  Z.  But  as  there  can  be  no  effect 
without  a  cause,  the  remaining  antecedent,  C,  must  be  cause  of  Z. 

This  formulation  of  the  inference  enables  us  to  see  with 
great  clearness  what  are  the  conditions  necessary  to  make  it 
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demonstrative.  We  must  know,  first,  that  A,  B,  and  C  are  all 
the  antecedents  present  which  could  be  causal  of  Z ;  or,  iu 
other  words,  that  there  is  no  possible  cause  latent.  We  must 
know,  first,  that  A  or  B  produce  only  X  and  Y,  and  that  Z  is 
not  also  another  effect  of  one  of  them  or  of  their  combination. 
For  it  is  not  impossible  in  itself  that  a  cause  may,  under 
changed  conditions,  produce  a  second  effect  different  from  the 
first,  or  at  least  differently  conditioned.  The  intuition,  Like 
cause,  like  effect,  is  only  a  universal  truth  while  the  cause  is 
conditioned  in  the  same  way. 

The  last  method  of  induction  is  that  by  noting  the  corre- 
sponding variations  of  antecedent  and  consequent.  If  a  change 
in  the  circumstance  of  A  is  invariably  followed  by  a  corre- 
sponding change  in  X,  we  infer  that  A  causes  X  What  is  the 
analysis  of  this  inference  ?  Our  intuition  of  cause  is  of  that 
which  has  efficient  power  over  its  effect.  This  intuition  involves 
the  consequence  that  only  an  efficient  cause  could  thus  invari- 
ably propagate  corresponding  change  in  a  sequent.  But  to 
make  this  consequence  rigid,  we  must  know  that  nothing  varies 
in  the  cluster  of  antecedents,  except  that  one  of  them  which 
we  suppose  to  be  connected  with  the  varying  sequent.  For,  if 
other  things  among  the  antecedents  vary,  those  other  things 
may  have  to  do  with  the  variations  in  the  sequent.  But,  with 
this  caution,  we  may  frame  this  syllogism : 

1.  Whatever  sequent  varies  always  with  a  given  antecedent 
must  receive  its  causal  power. 

2.  But  X  varies  always  as  A  varies,  no  other  change  causal 
of  X  concurring ; 

Therefore  X  is  the  effect  of  A. 

Thus,  by  the  successive  examination  of  all  the  methods  of 
induction,  it  is  shown  that  they  are  all  virtually  syllogistical. 
The  simple  and  satisfactory  conclusion  is  thus  reached,  which 
unifies  our  theory  of  logic,  and  which  also  secures  for  careful 
and  sufficient  inductions  that  apodeictic  character  which  is  so 
essential  to  make  them  scientific  propositions,  and  which  we 
yet  saw  denied  to  them  by  so  many  great  logicians.  Induc- 
tion and  deduction  are  not  two  forms  of  reasoning,  but  one  and 
the  same.  The  demonstrative  induction  is  but  that  species  of 
syllogism  which,  getting  its  minor  premiss  from  observed 
sequences  of  fact,  gets  its  major  premiss  from  the  intuition  of 

cause.  R.  L.  DABNEY. 
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Abt.  VI. — The  Doctrines  of  the  Buddha  and  the  Doetrines 

of  the  Christ} 

IT  is  a  familiar  fact  of  our  times  that  a  large  and  increasing 
class  of  writers  on  religious  topics  deny,  ignore,  or  seek  to 
minify  to  the  utmost  the  differences  between  the  religion  of 
Christ  and  other  religions.  Of  this  the  necessary  and  already 
manifest  effect  has  been  to  weaken  and  break  the  force,  for 
many,  of  those  high  and  exclusive  claims  which  the  Gospel 
makes  to  the  faith  and  obedience  of  all  mankind.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  comparative  study  of  the  various  religions  of  men  has 
come  to  hold  a  place  of  very  high  importance  in  modern  apolo- 
getic&  As  a  contribution  to  this  subject  it  is  proposed  in  the 
present  article  to  compare,  in  particular,  the  teachings  of 
Buddhism  with  those  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  regards  the 
fimdamental  topics  of  the  being  of  God,  the  nature  and  charac- 
ter of  man,  the  doctrine  of  salvation  and  of  the  future,  both  of 
the  individual  and  of  the  world. 

As  regards  this  matter  there  are  many  who  seem  to  have 
persuaded  themselves,  and  would  fain  persuade  others,  that  the 
difference  between  the  Christian  and  the  Buddhist  religions 
concerns  not  fundamental  doctrines,  but  merely  questions  of 
unimportant  detaiL  This  is  assumed  or  aigued  by  different 
parties  upon  different  grounds.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  those 
who — whether  on  atheistic,  pantheistic,  or  deistic  assumptions 
— deny  the  possibility  of  any  supernatural  revelation  from 
God  to  man.  This  being  granted,  evolution  is  called  upon  to 
explain  the  origin  and  the  relations  of  all  religions.  All  alike 
are  merely  products  of  the  human  mind,  working  under  various 
environments.  Christianity  and  Buddhism  thus  appear  to  be 
— like  all  other  religions — systems  purely  human.  Of  these, 
indeed,  one  may  be  more  perfect  than  the  other;  one  may 
have  more,  the  other  less  of  error ;  but  in  neither  have  we 
absolute  divine  truth.  Both  are  made  up  of  reasonings  and 
speculations  purely  human,  wherein  there  is  much,  no  doubt, 

*  From  TU  Presbyterian  Review, 
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that  is  true,  but  no  less  certainly  much  that  is  erroneous  and 
is  to  be  rejected. 

Others  profess  to  occupy  a  different  position.  They  adopt 
the  language  of  orthodox  Christianity  and  speak  of  the  Christian 
religion  as  a  revelation  from  Gk>d.  But  they  insist  that  for  us 
to  regard  Christianity  as  the  only  religion  which  may  be  truly 
80  described  is  altogether  wrong,  and  can  only  serve  to  evince 
a  narrow  and  unscientific  spirit.  Christianity,  we  are  told,  is 
no  doubt  from  God,  and — ^more  than  that — the  clearest  and 
fullest  revelation  of  His  will  that  has  yet  been  given.  But  so 
also,  and  none  the  less,  are  the  other  religions  of  the  world, 
each  in  their  measure,  revelations  from  him.  We  are  forbidden 
to  contrast  non-Christian  religions  with  the  Christian  as  the 
false  with  the  true,  or  the  natural  and  human  with  the 
superhuman  and  divine.  That  may  have  done  for  a  former 
and  less  enlightened  age,  but  not  for  these  days  of  education 
and  progressive  thought.  Bather  are  we  to  think  of  Buddhism, 
for  example,  as  standing  to  Christianity  in  a  relation  analogous 
to  that  of  Judaism.  Both  are  from  God ;  both  are,  or  have 
been,  in  their  time  and  place,  as  lights  to  the  world.  Ouly, 
in  both  and  in  all  cases,  the  truth  which  other  religions  set 
forth  imperfectly  and  incompletely,  Christianity  reveals  in  its 
fulness,  or  at  least  in  greater  fulness  than  any  religion  yet 
made  known  to  man,  Thus,  Prof.  Max  Miiller  ^  complains 
that  "  we  have  ignored  or  wilfully  narrowed  the  sundry  times 
and  divers  manners  in  which  God  spake  in  time  past  unto 
our  fathers  by  the  prophets;"  and  again  tells  us  that ''if  we 
believe  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that  He  created  heaven  and 
earth,  and  that  He  ruleth  the  world  by  His  unceasing  pro- 
vidence, we  cannot  believe  that  millions  of  human  beings,  all 
created  like  ourselves  in  the  image  of  God,  were  in  their  time 
of  ignorance  so  abandoned  by  Gk)d  that  their  religion  was  a  false- 
hood, their  whole  worship  a  farce,  their  whole  life  a  mockery. 
An  honest  and  impartial  study  of  the  religions  of  the  world 
will  teach  us  that  it  was  not  so,  .  .  .  that  there  is  no  religion 
which  does  not  contain  some  grains  of  truth.  ...  It  will 
teach  us  to  see  in  the  study  of  the  ancient  religions  more 
clearly  than  anywhere  else,  the  divine  education  of  the  human 
race."  * 

^  SoeMe  o/Beligion,  p.  103.  >  Ibid.  pp.  105,  106. 
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In  this  we  shall  all  admit  that  there  is  much  that  is  trae. 
No  Christian  apologist  will  feel  called  upon  to  dispute  his 
assertion  that "  there  is  no  religion  which  does  not  contain 
some  grains  of  truth."  No  less  true  is  it  that  we  are  to  regard 
all  the  religions  of  the  nations,  according  to  the  very  teaching 
of  the  Christian  Scriptures  themselves,  as  serving  a  divinely 
ordained  purpose  in  the  education  of  the  race.  But  surely  it 
is  not  involved  in  either  of  these  facts  that  all  religions  alike 
must  be  revelations  from  God,  so  that  no  one  of  them  can  be 
called  false.  That  individual  tiniths  are  wrought  into  a  system 
either  of  scientific  or  religious  truth,  surely  does  not  prove  that 
such  a  system  is  true  as  a  whole.  We  may  admits  what  is  true, 
that  Buddhism  recognises  and  insists  upon  many  indubitable 
truths  and  unquestionable  duties,  in  full  accord  with  the  teach- 
ings of  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  yet  it  may  be  none  the  less 
just  that  speaking  of  it  as  a  system — we  should  call  it,  as 
contrasted  with  Christianity,  a  false  religion.  Nor  does  the 
presence  of  such  truths  and  the  injunction  of  undoubted  duties 
in  the  Buddhist  or  any  other  religion  prove  that  in  those 
instances,  at  least,  there  must  have  been  a  supernatural  re- 
velation. Bevelation  is  not  the  only  way  by  which  men 
may  come  to  know  moral  and  spiritual  truth.  "  The  heavens 
declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  showeth  forth  his 
handiwork." '  So,  also^  according  to  the  teaching  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  full  accord  with  what  we  may  learn  by  our  own 
obsei*vation,  those  who  have  not  the  law  "  are  a  law  unto  them- 
selves, which  show  the  work  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts."* 
But  this  argues  no  revelation  in  any  supernatural  way  from 
God.  No  more  does  the  admitted  fact  that  Grod  uses  all 
religions  alike  for  the  education  of  the  race,  warrant  any  one 
in  concluding  that  therefore  they  must  all  have  God  in  some 
true  sense  as  their  author.  A  parent  may,  and  often  does» 
teach  a  child  no  less  truly  and  effectually  by  withholding 
direct  instruction  than  by  imparting  it.  In  this  way  very  often 
the  child  will  learn  better  than  was  possible  in  any  other  way, 
from  the  consequences  of  his  own  errors,  the  extent  of  his 
ignorance,  and  his  great  need  of  that  instruction  which  perhaps 
he  had  before  despised.  Yet,  while  this  should  all  be  quite 
plain  to  any  ordinary  mind,  it  is  evident  that  these  &be 

*  Pa.  xix.  1.  «  Bom.  u.  14^  15. 
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and  anti-Christian  conceptions  concerning  the  non-Christian 
religions  and  the  religion  of  Christ — supported  as  they  are  by 
the  inflaence  of  not  a  few  great  names — powerfully  influence 
very  many  of  those  who  write  in  our  days  on  the  subject  of 
comparatiye  religion. 

The  general  confusion  of  thought  on  the  subject  is  the  more 
increased  by  the  constant  use  of  English  terms  expressing 
various  Christian  conceptions,  to  express  ideas  peculiar  to  one 
or  another  false  religion.  In  this  way^it  comes  to  pass  that  the 
doctrines  characteristic  of  these  erroneous  systems  are  made  to 
appear  to  the  ordinary  reader,  uninstructed  in  the  technicalities 
of  Oriental  theology,  as  only  slightly  variant  renditions  of  the 
most  fundamental  and  essential  truths  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
Especially  is  this  true  with  regard  to  the  religion  of  the  Buddha 
English  terms,  which  in  the  Christian  religion  have  come  to 
have  a  very  precise  and  definite  meaning,  are  employed  by 
such  word-mongers  to  translate  Buddhist  terms,  with  the  actual 
historical  sense  of  which  they  have  little  or  nothing  in  common, 
while  often  not  a  hint  is  given  of  the  foreign  meaning  which 
has  been  attached  to  the  words.  Hence  arise  in  the  minds  of 
very  many  the  most  woful  and  mischievous  misapprehensions 
as  to  what  the  Buddhist  religion  really  is.  From  such  mis- 
conceptions, again,  such  persons  commonly  draw  one  of  two 
equally  erroneous  and  anti- Christian  conclusions.  Either, 
holding  on  to  the  old  faith  in  the  Gospel  as  a  divinely-given 
revelation,  men  conclude  that  it  is  not,  after  all,  as  once  had 
been  supposed,  the  only  supernatural  revelation  of  the  will  of 
God  to  man  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  assuming  that  Buddhism 
is  not  a  revelation  from  God,  it  is  inferred  that  if  so  many  of 
the  distinctive  truths  of  the  Gospel  are  to  be  found  also  in  the 
Buddhist  scriptures,  where  undeniably  they  must  be  regarded 
as  a  product  of  mere  human  thought,  then  there  is  no  reason 
any  more  to  attribute  a  supernatural  origin  to  anything  that 
we  find  in  the  New  Testament.  Practically,  Christianity,  in 
either  case,  is  taken  to  be  simply  a  Jewish  form — as  Buddhism 
is  an  Indian  form — of  the  one  universal  religion. 

It  needs  no  argument  to  make  clear  the  immense  importance 
of  the  comparison  of  doctrine  to  which  we  are  thus  challenged. 
Is  there,  then,  between  Christianity  and  Buddhism  such  a  degree 
of  doctrinal  agreement  as  to  compel  us  to  infer  that  they  must 
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have  had  a  similar  origin  ?  Is  it  such  as  to  force  apon  us — 
as  some  insist — ^the  alternative  either  of  a  sapematural  origin 
for  both^  or,  a  supernatural  origin  for  neither  ?  This  is  the 
question  before  us.  Buddhism  has  been  lately  held  forth  to 
the  admiration  of  the  English  reading  public  as  **  the  light  of 
Asia."  If  Christianity  is  the  light  of  the  West,  in  Buddhism 
we  are  asked  to  behold  the  light  of  the  East !  But  if  Chris- 
tianity is  the  light  of  the  West,  it  is  so  only  because  it  is  a 
revelation  of  the  truth  of  God.  Falsehood  is  not  light,  but 
darkness.  In  like  manner,  if  Buddhism  be  the  light  of  Asia, 
it  must  be  so  because  it  also  is  a  revelation  of  the  truth  of  God. 
Furthermore,  since  truth  is  one,  whether  in  the  East  or  in  the 
West,  it  follows  that  if  Christianity  be  the  light  of  the  West 
and  Buddhism  be  justly  called  the  light  of  the  East,  then  the 
fundamental  teachings  of  the  two  religions  must  be  identical 
It  is  indeed  true  that  the  same  doctrines  might  quite  conceiv- 
ably be  expressed  in  the  two  religions  in  widely  different  forms; 
it  is  also  true  that  it  is  quite  possible,  on  this  assumption,  that 
of  two  religions,  both  true,  like  ancient  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity, the  one  may  be  a  much  fuller  revelation  of  the  truth 
than  the  other.  But,  for  all  this,  they  cannot  in  any  matter 
contradict  each  other.  If  contradiction  be  proven,  then  it  is 
utterly  irrational  to  speak  of  both  of  them  as  being  revelations, 
in  any  sense,  from  God. 

Should  this  prove  to  be  the  case  as  regards  the  religion  of 
the  Buddha  and  that  of  Christ,  then  if  any  one  will  still  hold 
Buddhism  to  be ''  the  Light  of  Asia,"  he  must  make  up  his 
mind  to  let  Christ  go.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  admit 
that  the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  the  Light,  because  it  is  the  truth, 
then  in  such  case  of  proven  contradiction,  it  will  follow  that 
Buddhism,  so  far  from  being  the  Light  of  Asia,  is,  instead,  very 
darkness  and  death. 

Now  we  affirm  and  expect  to  prove  that  precisely  this  is  the 
real  state  of  the  case.  We  affirm  that  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  Buddhism,  when  rightly  understood,  are  not  in  agreement 
with  those  of  Christ,  but  in  direct  contradiction  to  them.  We 
affirm  that  the  difference  between  the  two  religions  does  not 
lie  in  a  more  or  less  full  and  clear  enunciation  of  truth,  but  in 
the  difference  of  affirmation  and  denial,. of  point-blank  contra- 
diction.    We  affirm,  moreover,  that  these  contradictions  have 
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to  do,  not  with  unessential  details,  but  with  the  most  funda- 
mental matters  conceivable, — matters  which  must  be  considered 
in  any  and  every  religion,  if  it  i3  to  be  called  a  religion  at 
all.  These  are  strong  affirmations,  but  it  will  not  be  hard 
to  make  them  good.  Indeed,  so  clear  and  unmistakeable  are 
the  facts,  that  it  is  matter  for  ever-growing  astonishment 
that  any  who  have  had  any  opportunity  to  acquaint  them- 
selves with  the  facts,  should  have  ever  been  able  to  persuade 
themselves  that  Buddhism,  like  Christianity,  might  be  rightly 
set  forth  as  a  "light"  for  erring  men,  divinely  given  for 
human  salvation. 

1.  First  of  all,  we  have  to  do  with  the  question  whether 
there  be  a  God  or  not  ?  Assuredly  no  question  can  be  of  more 
fundamental  consequence.  If  there  be  a  God  and  I  fail  of 
knowing  this,  I  must  therefore  fail  of  serving  Him.  If  there 
be  a  God  and  He  has  revealed  Himself,  even  in  ways  of  nature, 
so  that  I  might  know  Him,  then  not  to  recognise  Him  and 
my  relation  to  Him  must  be  nothing  less  than  fatal  Failure 
to  know  and  recognise  God,  if  there  be  a  God,  must  inevitably 
vitiate  all  doctrine  and  all  practical  ethics  as  well  For  if 
there  be  a  God,  then  all  truth  must  exist  in  relation  to  Him  ; 
and — since  His  will  must  be  law — all  right  action  must  be  to 
Him  and  for  Him.  What  Jesus  taught  on  this  question  we 
all  know.  He  said  :  "  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  they  that  worship 
him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  ^  And  so  had 
taught  the  Old  Testament  prophets  before  Him.  They  spoke 
of  a  God  who  formed  the  earth  and  made  it ;  who  "  measured 
the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  meted  out  heaven 
with  the  span,  and  comprehended  the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a 
measure,  and  weighed  the  mountains  in  scales,  and  the  hills  in 
a  balance."'  So  also,  according  to  the  apostles  of  the  New 
Testament,  it  is  God  who  created  all  things  and  upholds  all 
things,  and  will  at  last  judge  the  secrets  of  all  men;  and  reward 
every  man  according  to  his  works.' 

Now,  Buddha,  we  are  told,  was  "  the  light  of  Asia."  What, 
then,  does  he  teach  on  this  vital  question  ?  The  answer  does 
not  seem  to  be  even  a  matter  of  dispute  with  competent 
authorities.  "  There  is  no  God,"  is  the  initial  assumption  of 
Buddhism.     To  this  effect  is  the  testimony  of  all  the  Buddhist 

^  John  iv.  24.  ^  Isa.  xl.  12.  *  New  Testament,  poMtm; 
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books,  and  in  this  respect  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the 
authorities,  however  late,  do  not  materially  misrepresent  the 
opinions  of  the  Buddha  himself.     The  Light  of  Asia  has  thus 
no  light  at  all  to  give  on  this  most  momentous  of  all  questions! 
It  is  true  that  some  have  questioned  whether  the  Buddha 
himself  went  so  far  as  to  deny  in  so  many  words  the  existence 
of  a  God,  and  have  thought  that  his  actual  position  might 
better  be  described  by  the  term  "agnostic"  than  ''atheist'' 
Some  representations  that  we  find  in  the  Buddhist  books  seem 
to  favour  this,  as  some  also  the  other  opinion.^     Thus  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Hardy  tells  us  in  his  Manual  of  Buddhism  that 
*'  when  Malunka  asked  the  Buddha  whether  the  existence  of 
the  world  is  eternal  or  not  eternal,  he  made  him  no  reply; 
but  the  reason  of  this  was  that  it  was  considered  by  the  teacher 
as  an  inquiry  that  tended  to  no  profit"'     Still  further,  in  his 
chapter  on  the  Buddhist  Ontology  in  the  same  work,  Mr. 
Hardy  translates  a  yet  more  explicit  statement  from  a  Buddhist 
authority,  thus :  ''  All  being  exists  from  some  cause ;  but  the 
cause  of  being  cannot  be  discovered."'    Other  Buddhist  autho- 
rities, however,  go  further,  and  formally  deny  and  argue  against 
the  possibility  of  the  being  of  a  God.    But  whether  we  call  the 
doctrine  of  Buddhism  atheism  or  agnosticism,  it  makes  little 
difference.    Agnosticism — ^whether  it  be  that  imputed  by  some 
to  the  Buddha,  or  that  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer — is  virtaal 
atheism.     All  agree,  moreover,  that,  in  any  case,  the  Buddha 
constructed  his  whole  system  without  once  introducing  in  any 
way  the  idea  of  GoA     We  read  much  of  "  the  law  "  which  he 
preached,  but  he  did  not  regard  it  as  the  law  of  God.    What 
he  called  sin  was  not  conceived  or  represented  as  having  any- 
thing to  do  with  a  God  or  our  relation  to  Him.     We  read, 
indeed,  in  the  Buddhist  books,  much  of  "  the  gods,"  but  never 
once  of  God.    As  for  these  imaginary  beings  which  Buddhism 
calls  gods,  none  of  them  are  held,  either  singly  or  jointly,  to  be 

^  Compare  words  attributed  to  the  Buddha,  traoBlated  by  Oldenbei^  frtn 
the  SamyuUa  Nihdya :  *'  Ye  disciples,  think  not  thoughts,  aa  the  woild 
thinks  them  :  *  The  world  is  eternal  or  the  world  is  not  eternal  The  worid 
is  finite  or  the  world  is  infinite.'  ...  If  ye  (so)  think,  ye  disciples,  ye  mig^* 
thus  think :  « This  is  the  sorrow;'  ye  might  think  :  *  This  is  the  origin  of 
eonrow ;'  ye  might  think  :  '  This  is  the  removal  of  sorrow; '  ye  might  think: 
-  Tills  is  the  way  to  the  removal  of  sorrow.'  '^—Bmddha^  seta  Labm,  9e»* 
Jjehre,  aeme  Oemeinde,  p.  258. 

«  Manual  qf  Buddhism,  2d  ed.,  p.  389.  «  Ibid,  pi  414 
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creators  or  rulers  of  the  world.  They  are  only  beings  of  a 
higher  order  than  man,  but  like  man,  subject  to  impermanence 
and  death,  as  also  to  sin  and  moral  infirmity.  Of  any  Being, 
even  in  the  most  general  way  corresponding  to  the  ordinary 
theistic  conception  of  God,  Buddhism  knows  nothing.  To 
the  correctness  of  this  assertion  the  most  abundant  and  un- 
impeachable testimony  may  be  adduced.  Professor  Monier 
Williams  tells  us :  ''  The  Buddha  I'ecognised  no  supreme 
deity.  The  only  God  is  what  man  himself  may  become."* 
Prof.  Max  Miiller  assures  us  :  ''  Difficult  as  it  seems  to  us  to 
conceive  it,  Buddha  admits  of  no  real  cause  of  this  unreal 
world.  He  denies  the  existence  not  only  of  a  creator,  but  of 
any  absolute  being."  Archdeacon  Hardwick  says :  "  Of 
Buddhism  ...  we  need  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  no  single 
trace  survives  in  it  of  a  supreme  being."  ^  Eoppen  is  no  less 
decided.  He  assures  us  that  Buddhism  recognises  "  no  God, 
no  spirit,  no  eternal  matter  as  to  be  supposed  antecedent  to 
the  world.  Only  .  .  .  the  act  of  movement  and  change  is 
without  beginning, — is  eternal;  but  matter  .  .  .  is  not  eternal, 
— has  a  beginning.  In  other  words,  there  is  only  an  eternal 
Becoming,  no  eternal  Being.  .  .  ."^ 

Among  the  very  latest  investigators  of  Buddhism  is  Prof. 
Oldenberg.  Scholars  will  generally  agree  that  no  one  can  be 
held  higher  authority  as  to  the  real  teaching  of  Buddha  than 
ha  He  has  expressed  himself  in  terms  of  the  same  purport  as 
the  foregoing.  Contrasting  Buddhism  with  Brahmanism,  he 
says  :  "  The  speculation  of  the  Brahmans  laid  hold  of  the  Being 
in  all  Becoming ;  that  of  the  Buddhists,  the  Becoming  in  all 
apparent  Being.  There  we  have  substance  without  causality ; 
here,  causality  without  substance.  Where  the  sources  lie  &om 
which  this  causality  derives  its  law  and  its  power,  this 
Buddhism  does  not  inquire.  .  .  .  Where  there  is  no  being,  but 
all  is  a  coming  to  pass,  there  can  be  recognised  as  the  First 
and  the  Last, — not  a  substance,  but  only  a  law."^  To  the 
same  effect  as  this  testimony  of  eminent  scholars  in  Europe,  is 
that  of  missionaries  in  Buddhist  lands.  Thus  the  Eev.  Mr. 
Hardy,  long  a  missionary  to  the  Buddhists  of  Ceylon,  tells  us 

\  Indian  Wimlom,  p.  57.  ^  ChrUl  and  other  Masters,  p.  163. 

3  KSppen,  Die  HeligUm  dea  Buddha,  p.  230. 

^  Buddha,  sein  Leben,  seine  Lehre,  sdne  Oemeinde,  p.  257,  258. 
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that  "  by  Buddha  all  thought  of  dependence  on  any  other 
power  outward  to  man  .  •  .  was  discarded."  He  writes  that 
although  there  are  some  among  the  Buddhists  of  Ceylon, 
"  more  especially  among  those  who  are  conversant  with  the 
truth  of  the  Bible,  who  believe  in  the  existence  of  one 
Almighty  God,  while  others  confer  upon  the  djtfwu  the  attributes 
of  God/'  yet  "  the  missionaries  are  frequently  told  that  our 
religion  would  be  an  excellent  one,  if  we  could  leave  out  of  it 
all  that  is  said  about  a  Creator."^  To  the  same  effect  is  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  Edkins,  missionary  to  China.  He  says: 
^  Atheism  is  one  point  in  the  faith  of  the  southern  Buddhists. 
By  the  Chinese  Buddhists  each  world  is  held  to  be  presided 
over  by  an  individual  Buddha,  but  they  do  not  hold  that  one 
supreme  Spirit  rules  over  the  whole  collection  of  worlds."^ 
But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  witnesses.  Such  beyond  doubt 
is  the  teaching  of  Buddhism  as  to  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Being.'  Christianity  tells  us  of  an  almighty,  most  wise  and 
most  holy  personal  God,  who  is  the  Creator  of  the  world  and 
the  Father  of  our  spirits.  Buddhism,  on  the  authority  of  its 
founder,  denies  that  there  is  any  such  Being.  It  declares 
that  there  is  no  God.  The  world  had  no  maker  ;  the  idea  of 
a  Father  in  heaven  is  a  delusion  and  a  dream.  And  we  are 
asked  to  recognise  thi^  as  "  the  Light  of  Asia,"  and  are  even 
called  upon  by  some  to  admire  the  marvellous  agreement  be- 
tween the  teachings  of  the  Buddha  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
Christ !  Truly,  in  the  presence  of  this  momentous  contradic- 
tion, all  agreements  upon  other  points,  if  such  there  be,  seem 
little  worthy  to  be  mentioned. 

2.  But  the  contradictions  between  the  two  religions  by  no 
means  end  here.  It  were  indeed  impossible  that  they  should. 
For  if  according  to  Buddhism  there  is  no  God,  it  follows  by 
necessary  consequence  that  there  can  be,  according  to  the 
Buddhist  doctrine,  no  such  thing  as  revelation  or  inspiration. 
To  speak  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Buddhist  scriptures,  as 
many  do,  were,  according  to  those  scriptures  themselves,  to  use 

I  Legend*  and  Theories  qf  the  BuddhiaU,  p.  221. 

»  Chinese  Buddhim,  p.  191. 
In  the  light  of  the  facts  it  is  truly  incomprehensible  how  Mr.  de 
liunsen,  in  his  Angel-Messiah  qf  Buddhists,  Bssenes,  and  Cfhristians,  oo«ild 
assert  as  he  does,  that  "the  doctrine  of  Gantama  Buddha  centered  in  the 
l>eUef  m  a  personal  God."     See  The  Angel-Messiah,  etc.,  p.  48. 
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words  without  meaning.  Without  a  God  inspiration  and 
revelation  are  alike  impossible  and  inconceivable.  Hence  all 
the  Buddhist  authorities  with  strict  consistency  represent  the 
doctrine  they  contain,  not  as  having  been  revealed  to  Buddha 
by  auy  superior  power,  but  as  having  been  thought  out  by  the 
Buddha  himself.  Thus — to  illustrate — we  are  told  in  the 
Niddna  Kathd,  that  the  Buddha  spent  a  week  seated  in  a 
house  of  gems,  thinking  out  the  Abhidhamma  Pitaka,  both 
generally  and  in  respect  of  the  origin  of  all  things  as  therein 
explained.^  So  also  in  the  Ahhinishkravfuina  SiUra,  the 
Buddha  is  declared  to  be  ''  the  supreme  teacher  of  gods  and 
men.  ...  In  him  alone  can  be  found  the  source  of  the  true 
faith."* 

So  again  in  the  Abhinishkramana  SiUra  we  are  told  that  the 
Buddha,  after  his  victory  over  the  Evil  One  under  the  Bo-tree, 
remained  there  seven  days  and  nights.  "  On  the  first  night  he 
considered  in  their  right  order  the  twelve  Ifiddnas,  and  then 
in  a  reverse  oixler.  He  identified  these  as  one  and  the  same ; 
he  traced  them  from  the  first  cause  and  followed  them  through 
every  concurrent  circumstance."^  All  this  he  did,  we  are 
expressly  told  again  and  again,  not  as  a  god  or  as  a  super- 
human being,  or  as  a  man  under  some  special  influence  unat- 
tainable by  other  men.  On  the  contrary,  what  the  Buddha 
became,  all  may  become ;  what  he  attained  is  attainable  by  all, 
and  that  through  the  mere  persevering  exercise  of  our  native 
powers.  Thus  we  are  told  that  when  the  Baja  Bimb^ara 
asked  Gautama  who  he  was,  he  "  answered  plainly  and  truth- 
fully, '  Mahariij^ !  I  am  no  god  or  spirit,  but  a  plain  man 
seeking  for  rest'"^  To  the  same  effect,  in  the  same  work,  the 
Buddha  is  represented  as  saying  in  reference  to  his  own  at- 
tainment of  supreme  wisdom : 

**  Let  a  man  but  persevere  with  unflinching  resolution. 
And  seek  supreme  wisdom,  it  will  not  be  hard  to  attain  it."^ 

Such  words,  it  is  clear,  entirely  exclude  everything  like 
revelation  or  inspiration  from  any  superhuman  source  what- 
ever.    How  marked  the  contrast  here  again,  with  the  Lord 

^  FansbOU's  Buddhist  Birth- Stories,  p.  106. 

'  The  Bomantie  Legend  qf  Sdkya  Buddha,  from  the  Chinese  Sanscrit. 
Prof.  S»  Beal,  p.  246. 

s  Ibid.  p.  236.  «  Ihid.  p.  182.  «  Ibid,  p.  225. 
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Jesus,  with  the  apostles  and  prophets,  scarcely  needs  to  be 
illustrated.  Whatever  any  may  think  as  to  the  fad  of  a 
revelation  in  the  Christian  Scriptures,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  profess  to  contain  a  revelation  from  God  to  man ; 
that  the  writers  profess  to  be  speaking,  not  by  their  own  un- 
aided powers,  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost  We  read  of  Scripture 
which  is  given  "  by  inspiration  of  God,"^  lit.  "  God-breathed." 
Buddha  expressly  professed  to  come  in  his  own  name ;  Jesus 
as  expressly  claimed  to  have  come  in  the  name  of  God  the 
Father.'  The  former  is  said  to  have  proudly  claimed  that  his 
doctrine  was  his  own ;  the  latter  as  explicitly  claimed  that  He 
spoke  not  of  Himself,  and  that  His  doctrine  was  not  His  own, 
but  the  Father's  which  had  sent  Him.'  Here  then,  again,  is  a 
full  and  explicit  contradiction  between  the  word  of  the  Buddha 
and  the  word  of  Christ  The  one  declares  that  not  only  is 
there  a  God,  but  that  He  has  spoken  to  man.  The  other,  as 
it  denies  the  former,  denies  of  necessity  the  latter  also.  No 
wisdom  higher  than  the  wisdom  of  man  has  ever  found  a  voice 
in  this  world. 

3.  Again,  it  is  agreed  by  the  highest  authorities  on  the 
subject,  almost  without  exception,  that  Buddhism,  according 
to  the  teaching  of  the  Buddha  himself,  does  not  admit  the 
existence  of  the  soul.  There  are  indeed  a  very  few  who  doubt 
or  deny  this.  Thus,  eg.  Professor  Beal  refers  disparagingly  to 
"numerous  writers  on  Buddhism  who,  in  their  lectures  and 
articles,  tell  us  that  it  teaches  .  .  .  atheism,  annihilation,  and 
the  non-existence  of  the  soul."  He  says  on  this  subject  that 
such  statements  "are  more  easily  made  than  proved,"  •'and 
that  it  were  well  if  they  were  not  so  frequently  repeated  in 
the  face  of  contradictory  statements  made  by  those  well  able 
to  judge."*  Proof  of  the  opinion  thus  suggested,  he  does  not, 
however,  ofiFer.  Professor  Max  Miiller  admits  that  certain  of 
the  Buddhist  scriptures  do  imdoubtedly  teach  the  non-exist- 
ence of  the  soul,  but  does  not  think  that  this  could  have  been 

the  teaching  of  the  Buddha  himself,  but  a  later  corruption 

His  argument  is  briefly  as  follows :  He  admits  that  the  orthodox 
metaphysics,  as  contained  in  the  third  Piiaka,^  denies  any 

]  2  Tim.  iii.  16.  «  John  v.  43.  »  John  YiiL  28. 

ft  ^J"»««<»c  Legend :  Introduction,  p.  x. 
^The  Buddhiat  canonical  writings  are  known  aa  the  three  Ptiaicm^  called 
^«»P«ctiTely  Vinaya,  StUta,  Ashidhamma. 
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substantial  reality  to  the  souL  He  ui*ges,  however^  that  pas- 
sages occur  in  the  other  two  Pitakas,  which  are  not  to  be  re- 
conciled with  this  utter  nihilism,  and  also  refers  to  the  asserted 
fact  that  the  doctrine  in  question  does  not  appear  in  its 
crude  form  in  the  first  and  second  Pitakas,  and  refers  to  the 
opinion  of  some  ancient  authorities  that  the  third  PitaJca  was 
"not  pronounced  by  the  Buddha."  He  also  uiges  that  not 
only  is  this  true,  but  that  certain  passages  occur  in  the  first 
and  second  Pitakas  which  are  in  open  contradiction  to  this 
metaphysical  nihilism.  According  to  him,  therefore,  the 
Buddhist  scriptures  contradict  themselves  on  this  most  weighty 
question  of  the  existende  of  the  souL  The  Buddha  himself, 
he  thinks,  could  not  have  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  non- 
existence of  the  soul ;  he  argues  that  if  the  sayings  which 
teach  the  other  doctrine  have  maintained  themselves,  in  spite 
of  their  contradiction  to  orthodox  metaphysics,  the  only  ex- 
planation, in  his  opinion,  is  "  that  they  were  too  firmly  rooted 
in  the  tradition  which  went  back  to  Buddha  and  his  disciples.^ 
To  our  mind,  the  Professor,  however,  does  not  prove  his 
point.  As  to  the  alleged  absence  of  the  doctrine  in  question 
from  the  first  and  second  Pitakas,  he  appears  to  have  been 
mist'aken ;  for  Mr.  Davids  has  given  two  lengthy  extracts  from 
two  different  portions  of  the  second  Pitaka,  which  formaUy 
teach  that  man  has  no  soul.^  And  even  if  we  admit  that  the 
Buddhist  scriptures  in  this  matter  contradict  themselves,  in- 
stead of  aiguing — for  the  reason  given  by  the  Professor — that 
the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  the  soul  must  needs  be  the 
original  teaching  of  the  Buddha,  we  should  rather  argue  that 
such  a  preposterous  doctrine  as  the  contrary — flatly  denying, 
as  it  does,  the  testimony  of  our  own  consciences — ^was  not  likely 
to  have  gained  currency  at  so  early  a  date,  except  it  were  under 
the  influence  and  personal  authority  of  the  Buddha ;  and  that 
the  intimations  of  the  being  of  the  soul,  which  are  supposed  by 
a  few  to  be  scattered  through  the  Buddhist  books,  are  most 
naturally  to  be  explained  as  simply  the  protest  of  the  human 
consciousness  against  the  nihilism  with  which  the  religion  began. 
The  unanswerable  testimony  of  the  consciousness  was  too  much 
even  for  the  authority  of  the  Buddha  himself. 

^  ''Lecture  on  Budbbist  Kibiliam  :"  in  Science  o/Beligion,  pp.  140-143. 
'  Buddhitm^  p.  94,  et  9eq. 
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The  direct  and  positive  testimony  to  the  fact,  however,  that 
Buddhism,  according  to  its  own  highest  authorities,  does  deny 
that  there  is  a  soul,  seems  unanswerable.  Mr.  Davids  sums  it 
up  as  follows  : — "  In  the  first  place,  the  Pitakas  teach  the  doc- 
trine directly  and  categorically.  Thus  we  are  told  in  the  Sutta 
Pitaka:  ''From  sensation  .  .  .  the  sensual,  unlearned  man 
derives  the  notions  '  I  am,'  '  this  I  exists,'  '  I  shall  be,'  eta, 
etc.  But  the  learned  disciple  of  the  converted  .  .  .  has  got 
rid  of  ignorance  and  acquired  wisdom ;  and  therefore,  ...  the 
ideas  '  I  am,'  etc.,  do  not  occur  to  him."  So  also  he  refeis  to 
another  passage  in  this  first  Pitaka,  wherein  the  Buddha  is 
said  to  have  enumerated  sixteen  heresies  teaching  a  conscious 
existence  of  the  soul  after  death ;  then  eight  heresies  teaching 
that  it  has  an  unconscious  existence  after  death ;  and,  finally, 
eight  more  which  teach  that  the  soul  exists  after  death  in  a 
state  neither  conscious  nor  unconscious.  It  is  truly  difficult 
to  see  how  the  doctrine  of  the  non-existence  of  the  soul  could 
be  more  explicitly  set  forth  than  by  these  two  passages.  But 
in  the  second  place,  Mr.  Davids  argues  that  this  understanding 
of  the  teaching  of  the  Buddhist  scriptures  is  confirmed  by  what 
they  indirectly  teach  as  bearing  on  the  same  subject.  In  par- 
ticular, he  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Buddhists  have 
two  words  in  their  religious  vocabulary  expressly  denoting  as 
a  Jieresy  the  doctrine  that  man  has  a  souL  These  words  are 
sakkdyaditthi,  **  the  heresy  of  individtialUy^  and  attavdda,  lit 
** saying  self"  i.e.  the  doctrine  of  soul  or  self.  Another  proof 
that  Buddhism  denies  the  existence  of  soul  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  their  opponents,  the  Brahmans,  so  understood  them  to 
teach.  Finally,  the  parables  and  illustrations  used  by  the 
Buddhists  themselves  to  set  forth  and  explain  their  meaning, 
show  that  they  themselves  so  understood  the  doctrine  of  their 
sacred  books.  For  example,  it  is  argued,  that  just  as  a  chariot 
is  made  up  of  various  parts,  no  one  of  which  is  the  chariot,  but 
which  by  their  union  form  the  chariot,  while  yet  there  is  no 
separate  existence,  separate  and  distinct  from  these,  which 
constitutes  them  jointly  a  chariot ;  so  also  is  man  made  up  of 
various  parts,  and  when  these  are  united  we  say  "  This  is  a  man ;" 
while  yet  it  does  not  at  all  follow  there  is  any  essence  separate 
from  these  which  we  should  call  the  soul  or  man.^    So  Professor 

^  The  argument  in  fall  wiU  be  found  in  Mr.  Bhys  Darida'  BmidJAm^ 
pp.  94-100. 
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Oldenbeig,  in  the  recently  published  work  already  cited,  ex- 
presses himself  to  the  same  effect.  He  says  that  "  whUe  we  are 
wont  to  regard  our  interior  life  as  only  comprehensible  if  we 
are  allowed  to  regard  its  changing  content,  every  individual 
act  of  will  as  in  relation  to  one  and  the  same  abiding  ego,  to 
think  in  this  manner  is  in  total  opposition  to  Buddhism.  .  .  . 
A  seeing,  a  hearing,  a  becoming  self-conscious,  above  all,  a 
suffering  takes  place ;  but  an  essence  which  is  that  which  sees, 
hears,  suffers,— this  the  Buddhistic  doctrine  does  not  recog- 
nise." He  gives  several  illustrations  out  of  the  Buddhist  texts, 
of  which  we  may  instance  the  following : — 

"  M4ra,  the  tempter,  who  strives  to  confuse  men  with  error  and  heresy, 
appeared  to  a  nun,  and  said  to  her,  *  Thou  art  the  one  by  whom  personality 
IB  created,  the  creator  of  the  penon  ;  the  person  which  comes  into  being, 
thou  art  that ;  thou  art  the  person  which  ceases  to  be.*  She  replies :  *  How 
meanest  thou,  that  there  is  a  person,  MAra  ?  False  is  thy  doctrine.  This 
(which  thou  callest  a  person)  is  only  a  mass  of  changing  forms  :*  there  is 
no  person  here.    As  where  the  parts  of  a  wagon  are  combined,  the  word 

*  wagon'  is  used,  so  where  the  five  groups'  are,  there  (we  apply  the  word) 

*  person.'  That  is  the  catholic  doctrine.  Suffering  alone  it  is  that  comes 
into  being :  suffering,  that  which  exists  and  ceases  to  be  :  nothing  else  than 
suffering  comes  into  being ;  nothing  else  disappears  again.'"  ' 

Yet  other  testimony  might  be  added,  no  less  weighty,  as,  e.g. 
that  of  Oldenberg,*  and  St.  Hilaire,*  but  this  should  abundantly 
suffice  to  show  how  baseless,  in  the  judgment  of  the  highest 

1  Ptii,  9ankhdrd,  is  a  term  very  difficult  to  transUte.  Mr.  Rhys  Davids 
renders  it  "tendencies,"  "  potentiaUties  ;*'  Oldenberg,  "  Gestaltungen. 

«  PUi,  Skandha,  including  Biipa,  Vedana,  SaHild,  Sankhdrd,  Vinndna,  ren- 
dered by  Rhys  Davids,  *'  material  qualities."  "  sensations;'  '*  abstract  ideas, 
"  tendencies  of  mind,"  and  "mental  powers:*    Man  is  regarded  as  the  sum 
total  of  these.     See  Rhys  Davids'  Buddhism,  p.  90,  et  seq, 

*  Buddha,  sein  Leben,  seine  Lehre,  seine  Oemeinde,  p.  269,  ff. 

*  Ibid,,  p.  258269.  3  __x     J 

*  Le  Buddha  et  sa  Beligion,  p.  4.  Mr.  J.  F.  Clarke— if  we  understand 
him— seems  to  regard  St.  Hilaire  as  admitting  the  existence  of  the  soul  as  a 
doctrine  of  Buddhism,  because  he  emphasiws  the  doctrine  of  transmigration 
as  one  of  the  prineipia  of  Buddhism.  For,  he  says,  if  there  be  no  soul,  there 
can  be  no  transmigration  {Tefi  Great  Beligions),  p.  167).  But  Mr.  Clarke 
omits  to  note  the  fact  that  St.  Hilaire,  while  emphasising  the  place  of  trans- 
migration in  the  Buddhist  system,  was  nevertheless  convinced  that  Buddhism 
did  not  teach  the  existence  of  soul,  and  asserts  this  in  the  most  explicit  terms. 
St.  Hilaire's  words  are :  "  Le  textes  k  la  main,  je  soutiens  que  le  Bouddha 
n'  admet  pas  plus  1*  &me  de  Thomme  qu'  U  n*  admet  Dieu.  Je  ne  crois  pas  qu*il 
soit  possible  de  citer  un  seul  teste  bouddhique  ou  la  distinction  la  plus 
simple  et  la  plus  vulgaire  de  T&me  et  du  corps  soit  ^tablie,  ni  paraisse  mdme 
sonp9onn^''— /^  Bouddha  et  sa  Beligion,  Paris,  1866,  p.  vi. 
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authorities,  is  the  opinion  of  a  few,  as  Mr.  James  Freeman 
Clarke,^  Mr.  De  Bunsen,'  and  a  few  others,  that  Buddhism 
teaches  the  existence  of  the  soul.  If  any  still  doubt  such 
testimony  as  the  above,  surely  special  reliance  is  to  be  placed 
upon  the  statements  of  missionaries  who  have  lived  their  whole 
life  in  intimate  association  with  Buddhists,  in  daily  conversa- 
tion with  them  on  these  very  matters.  And  while  they  tell 
us  that  many  Buddhists,  constrained  by  the  testimony  of  their 
own  consciousness,  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  soul,  they 
also  agree  that  those  who  thus  believe,  believe  not  according 
to  their  scriptures,  but  in  opposition  to  them.  Just  in  the 
same  way  is  it  also  true  that  while,  as  all  admit.  Buddhism,  as 
such,  knows  nothing  of  a  Grod,  yet  men,  urged  on  by  the  inex- 
tinguishable instincts  of  the  soul,  have  made  Buddha  himself 
into  a  god,  and  have  even — as  in  Thibet — imagined  a  Supreme 
Buddha  out  of  which,  as  they  fancy,  all  the  human  Buddhas, 
by  a  kind  of  emanation  process,  have  proceeded.  But  this  no 
one  would  take  to  prove  that  the  doctrine  of  a  God  properly 
belonged  to  Buddhism  as  a  system. 

Of  missionary  testimonies  may  be  instanced  the  following : — 
The  Bev.  Mr.  Hardy  tells  us  that  "  the  belief  in  a  soul  is  per- 
haps general  among  the  Singhalese,  though  so  contrary  to  the 
teaching  of  Buddha."^  What  Buddhism,  by  its  highest  autho- 
rities, teaches  its  votaries  on  this  subject  he  very  clearly  tells 
us.  He  says :  **  To  prove  the  impossibility  of  the  existence  of 
a  soul,  many  a  long  and  weary  conversation  is  recorded  in  the 
Ahhidhamnui.  All  thought  is  regarded  as  a  material  result 
The  operation  of  the  ^nind  is  not  different  in  mode  from  that  of 
the  eye,  or  ear."^  The  teaching  of  the  Chinese  Buddhists  Dr. 
Edkins  gives  us  in  the  following  citation  from  the  Leng-yen- 
king,  one  of  their  chief  authoritiea  Buddha,  we  are  therein 
told,  taught  as  follows  : — 

"  The  mind  ...  is  without  substance,  and  cannot  be  at  any 
place;  .  .  .  that  the  mind  is  unsubstantial  can  easily  be 
shown,"  etc.^  And  Bishop  Bigandet,  of  Burmah,  tells  us  that 
the  same  is  the  teaching  of  the  Burmese  Buddhists.    In  the 

^  The  Ten  Qrtat  HeUgiotUt  p.  167. 

'  Tfie  Angd'Me»9uth  qfBuddkisU,  Bssenes,  and  Chriitians^  p.  4S. 

'  Legends  and  Theories  qf  the  Buddhists,  p.  220  (italics  oura). 

*  Legends,  etc.,  p.  211.     See  also  Appendix,  note  Z. 

^  Chinese  Buddhism,  p.  299. 
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end  of  his  volumes  on  the  Legend  of  Oaudama,  he  gives  us  an 
abridged  translation  of  a  Burmese  work,  entitled  Hie  Seven 
Ways  to  Neibban,  which  he  tells  us  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
faithful  exposition  of  the  tenets  of  Buddhism  as  they  are  held 
both  in  Siam  and  in  Burmah.  Therein  we  read  that  **  in  the 
five  aggregates  constituting  man  .  .  .  there  is  nothing  else  to 
be  found  but  form  and  name.  We  are  thus  brought  to  the 
materialist  conclusion,  that  in  man  we  can  discover  no  other 
element  but  that  of  form  and  name."^  Here,  then,  we  have 
explicit  testimony,  not  from  scholars  at  a  distance,  and 
acquainted  with  Buddhism  only  at  second-hand,  but  from 
missionaries  who  have  had  everywhere  the  advantage  of  ascer- 
taining from  the  Buddhists  themselves  what  they  understand 
their  scriptures  really  to  teach.  The  testimony  cited  comes 
from  each  of  the  three  great  Buddhist  countries — China, 
Farther  India,  and  Ceylon,  and  from  men  whose  names  are  of 
high  authority.  They  all  agree  that  the  teaching  of  Buddhism 
is  understood  by  the  people,  alike  in  China,  Siam,  Burmah, 
and  Ceylon,  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  soul. 

It  is  indeed  true  that,  as  Professor  Max  Miiller  asserts,  much 
may  be  produced  from  the  Buddhist  authorities  which — if 
understood  as  we  in  the  West  naturally  understand  it — appears 
to  teach,  or  at  least  imply,  the  existence  of  the  souL  This  is 
especially  true  as  regards  what  is  written  in  the  Jatakas  and 
elsewhere  touching  the  transmigi*ations  and  previous  existences 
of  the  Buddha  and  others.  The  Bev.  Mr.  Hardy  notices  this 
difficulty,  and  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Legends  and  Theories  of 
the  Buddhists,  gives  at  length  an  extract  from  the  writings  of 
another  learned  missionary,  his  predecessor,  the  Eev.  M.  B. 
Gogerly,  with  the  remark  that  among  the  Buddhist  priests  of 
Ceylon  "  there  are  none  of  authority  who  now  dispute  his  con- 
clusions." Not  to  give  the  whole  of  his  argument,  we  are  told 
that  the  King  Milinda  inquired  "  if  a  living  soul  is  received 
upon  transmigration ;  and  the  priest  replied, '  In  the  higher  or 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  there  is  not.'  .  .  .  The  king  inquired 
further,  *  Is  there  any  body  or  being — satto — which  goes  from 
this  body  to  another  body?'  *No,  great  king,  ...  by  this 
ndmaribpa^  actions  are  performed,  good  or  bad,  and  by  these 

^  The  Legend  ofOaudamck^  vol.  ii.  p.  213. 

'  Lit,  '*  name  (and)/onn" — that  which  is  the  sum-total  of  the  man. 
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actions  another  nSmjariupa  commences  existence.' "  From  these 
and  other  like  explicit  statements  of  the  Buddhist  authorities, 
Mr.  Hardy  concludes — in  full  accord  with  the  eminent  Euro- 
pean savants  above  cited — that ''  Buddhism  denies  the  exist- 
ence of  a  soul, — of  anything  of  which  a  man  may  rightly  say, 
'  This  is  I  myself.' "  The  unanimity  of  the  testimony  of 
missionaries  ^upon  this  subject  surely  ought  to  be  dedsive. 
What,  in  fact,  is  to  be  understood  by  the  Buddhist  doctrine  of 
transmigration,  if  the  existence  of  an  abiding  soul  is  denied, 
Mr.  Davids,  in  the  Preface  to  his  translation  of  the  book  of 
Jatakas^  or  tales  of  the  experiences  of  Buddha  in  what  we 
should  call  his  previous  births,  has  clearly  explained.  He 
says: — 

"The  reader  muat  of  courae  avoid  the  miatake  of  importing  Ghrotian 
ideas  into  the  conclusions  (of  these  several  birth-stories),  by  supposing  that 
the  identity  of  the  persons  in  the  two  stories  is  owing  to  the  passsge  of  a 
'  soul '  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Buddhism  does  not  teach  the  trans- 
migration of  souls.  Its  doctrine  .  .  .  would  be  better  summarised  as  the 
transmigration  of  character,  for  it  is  entirely  independent  of  the  early  and 
widely  prevalent  notion  of  the  existence  with  each  human  body  of  a  diatioct 
soul  or  ghost,  or  spirit.  The  Bodi$at^  for  example,  is  not  supposed  to  hare 
a  soul,  which  on  the  death  of  one  body  is  transferred  to  another,  but  to  be 
the  inheritor  of  the  characters  acquired  by  the  previous  Bodi9ai$,  .  .  •  Tbe 
only  thing  which  continues  to  exist  when  a  man  dies  is  his  hmma,  the 
result  of  his  words  and  thoughts  and  deeds,  lit.  '  his  doing ;'  and  the  cniiooi 
theory  that  this  result  is  concentrated  in  some  new  individual  is  doe  to  the 
older  theory  of  soul."' 

And  in  the  Preface  to  his  translation  of  the  Salib6»va 
SuUa  he  sums  up  the  case  as  regards  the  Buddhist  position 
on  this  question  as  follows : — 

"  Buddhism  is  not  only  independent  of  the  theoiy  of  soul,  bat  reganli 
the  consideration  of  that  theory  as  worse  than  profitless,  as  the  sonroe  of 
manifold  delusions  and  superstitions.  Practically  this  comes,  however,  to 
much  the  same  thing  as  the  denial  of  the  existence  of  the  aoui ;  jut  s> 
agnosticism  is,  at  best,  but  an  earnest  and  modest  sort  of  atheism.  And  ve 
have  seen  above  that  anaJUam — the  absence  of  a  soul  or  self  as  abiding 
principle — ^is  one  of  the  three  parts  of  Buddhist  wisdom  and  of  Boddhiit 
perception."  * 

We  have  been  thus  full  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject^ 

^  ie.  Buddha,  th»t-is-to*be. 

'  Fausbdirs  BuddKUd  BkihrSUfHea :  TnmsUtor^s  Introduction,  pp.  Izxv., 
Ixxvi 
>  Sacrtd  Bookiqfike  Eatl,  edited  by  Max  MtUler,  voL  xi.  p.  294. 
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because  on  nothing,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  Buddhism  more 
commonly  misunderstood  than  on  this  point.  Those  who  are 
anxious  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  contrasts  between 
Christianity  and  other  religions,  or  ignore  them  altogether, 
seem  especially  loath  to  admit  the  clear  teachings  of  the 
authorities  on  this  subject — teachings  utterly  fatal  to  their 
pet  theories.  To  sum  up  the  case,  so  far  is  it  from  being 
true  that  "the  soul's  immortality  is  a  radical  doctrine  in 
Buddhism,"  and  this  doctrine  "one  of  its  points  of  contact 
with  Christianity,"  as  has  been  asserted,^  that  even  the  exist- 
ence of  the  soul  is  not  admitted,  and  the  affirmation  of  its 
being  is  specially  stigmatised  as  a  heresy.  There  is  nothing  but 
name  and  form, — that  is  alL  No  God !  No  revelation !  No 
soul !  And  we  are  told  that  Buddhism  is  the  Light  of  Asia  f 
Truly  the  words,  to  one  who  has  learned  from  Him  who  is  the 
light  of  the  World,  seem  to  have  a  ring  of  irony  ! 

4.  But,  obviously,  having  gone  so  far,  the  Buddhist  can- 
not stop  here.  We  have  next  to  compare  the  teaching  of 
Buddhism  concerning  dn.  We  hear  much  of  the  high  morality 
of  Buddhism,  and,  by  consequence,  it  seems  to  be  commonly 
imagined  that  however  the  Buddhist  and  the  Christian  religions- 
may  difiTer  in  other  respects,  they  must  be  very  much  at  one  in 
their  teachings  as  to  sin.  What,  for  example,  could  sound  more 
like  Christian  teaching  than  the  following  words  from  the 
Dhammapada : — 

"  Rise  up !  and  loiter  not ! 
Follow  after  a  holy  life  ! 
Who  foUowB  virtue  rests  in  bliss. 
Both  in  this  world  and  the  next ! 
Follow  after  a  holy  life  ! 
Follow  not  after  sin  !  **  * 

Such  words  as  these,  however,  greatly  mislead  those  who 
wUl  read  into  the  essential  terms  their  Christian  sense.  The 
Buddhist  idea  of  sin  is  as  far  as  possible  from  the  conception 
which  Christianity  holds  forth.  What  the  Bible  teaches  on 
this  subject  is  sufficiently  clear.  We  may  define  sin,  with  the 
Divines  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  as  "  any  want  of  con- 

1  Ten  Cfreat  Hdighns,  p.  167. 

'  Dhammapada^  168,  169.     We  follow  Mr.  Davids'  translation  in  his 
Buddhism^  p.  65. 
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formity  to,  or  transgression  of,  the  law  of  God/'  or,  with  others, 
as  "the  voluntary  transgression  of  known  law;"  or  in  any 
other  way  that  any  Christian  theologian  has  adopted :  as 
regards  the  present  point,  it  will  make  no  difference.  For 
all  these  various  definitions  agree  in  this,  that  they  affirm  sin 
to  be  a  disorder  in  the  normal  relation  of  the  soul  to  God.  As 
John  the  Apostle  puts  it,  all/'  sin  is  the  transgression  of  law," 
and  that  law  is  the  law  of  God.  Even  where  the  sin,  as  to  its 
outer  form,  is  a  sin  against  one's  neighbour,  it  is  none  the  less, 
in  its  innermost  essence,  sin  against  God.  Thus  while,  as  to 
its  outer  form,  the  sin  of  David,  which  he  laments  in  the 
51st  Psalm,  was  adultery  £ind  murder,  yet  in  his  confession 
the  thought  which  above  all  others  burdens  him  is  this — 
''  Against  th^e^  thee  only,  have  I  sinned,  and  done  this  evil  in  tJ^ 
flight"^  Although  this  conception  of  the  nature  of  sin  finds 
its  fullest  expression  in  the  Christian  Scriptures,  it  is  by  no 
means  peculiar  to  them.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  found  among 
all  those  who — whatever  of  error  they  may  hold  on  other  sub- 
jects— have  at  least  held  fast  their  faith  in  a  personal  God. 
Granted  the  existence  of  such  a  Being  as  the  Creator  and  moral 
Buler  of  the  world,  this  idea  of  sin  follows  by  necessary  con- 
sequence. 

But  it  is  no  less  plain  that,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
such  a  conception  of  the  nature  of  sin  can  have  no  place  in 
Buddhism.  It  presupposes  a  personal  God,  who  is  at  once  the 
giver  and  the  executor  of  law ;  whereas  Buddhism  knows 
nothing  of  any  such  Being.  It  follows  from  this  of  necessity 
that  if  there  be  no  Being  above  man  whose  will,  imposed  as 
law,  is  the  standard  of  action  for  man,  then  law,  t.e.  the  ulti- 
mate standard  of  moral  action,  must  be  found  in  the  will  of 
man,  and  sin  can  only  be  defined  as  an  evil  having  a  certain 
relation  to  the  will  of  man.  Now,  in  fact,  this  is  the  highest 
conception  of  sin  which  is  to  be  found  in  any  Buddhist  book. 
Nowhere  do  we  meet  with  the  slightest  intimation  that  sin  has 
to  do  with  any  but  man.  That  which  Christianity  regards  as 
the  essence  of  all  sin  is  the  revolt  of  the  will  against  the  autho- 
rity of  God.  That  which  Buddhism  regards  as  the  essence  of 
sin  is  as  different  as  possible  from  thia  The  one  element, 
which  is  present  in  all  sin,  is  always  represented  as  iankd  or 

'  Pa.  li.  4. 
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trishnd,  lit.  "thirst."  The  word,  in  English  translations  of 
Buddhist  works,  is  often  rendered  "lust/'  and  thus,  again,  is 
the  teaching  of  Buddha  made  to  seem  very  like  that  of  the 
New  Testament ;  for  has  not  the  Apostle  James  said,  "  When 
lust  hath  conceived,  it  bringeth  forth  sin"?^  But  '*  lost/'  in  the 
mouth  of  a  Buddhist,  has  no  such  meaning  as  epithumia  in  the 
mouth  of  James  or  of  PauL  In  the  New  Testament,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say — it  is  not  desire,  as  desire,  which  is 
declared  to  be  sin  and  the  parent  of  sin,  but  desire,  as  desire  of 
that  which  Ood  hxu  forbidden.  In  Buddhist  books,  however, 
the  taTihd,  *'  lust,"  or  '*  desire,"  which  is  stigmatised  as  ^n,  and 
the  source  of  all  evil,  is  not  merely  the  desire  of  anything  sup- 
posed to  be  by  any  power  or  law  forbidden,  but  desire,  simply 
as  desire.  The  desire  may  be  of  that  which  is  good,  or  it  may 
be  of  that  which  man  regards  as  evil ;  in  either  case  the  desire 
is  evil,  because  it  is  desire,  and  to  be  rid  of  it — ^rid  of  all  desire 
— ^is  to  be  rid  of  sin.  Everywhere  in  the  Buddhist  books  we 
meet  with  this  teaching.    Thus,  we  read  : 

"  He  who  fosters  no  desires  for  this  world  or  for  the  next,  has  no  inclina- 
tions and  is  unshackled,  him  I  call  a  Brahman." 

''  He  who,  having  no  desires,  travels  about  without  a  home,  in  whom  all 
concupiscence  is  extinct,  him  I  call  a  Brahman."' 

To  the  same  effect  is  the  interpretation  which  Professor  Max 
Miiller  gives  of  the  Buddhist  terms  dsrava,  rendered  in  the 
LalUa  Vistdra  and  elsewhere,  "  vices."  He  defines  the  essen- 
tial idea  of  the  word  to  be  a  "  running  toward  or  attending  to 
external  objects,"  and  quotes  with  approval  the  explanation  of 
Colebrooke,  that  "  dsrava,  *  vice,'  is  that  which  directs  the  em- 
bodied spirit  toward  external  objects.""  How  wide  asunder 
is  this  conception  from  the  New  Testament  idea  of  sin  needs 
not  to  be  pointed  out  Thus  the  man  who,  wherever  he  meets 
in  Buddhist  writings  the  word  "  sin  "  or  its  equivalents,  under- 
stands by  it  what  in  Christendom  is  meant  by  sin,  reads  into 
the  text  an  idea  which  has  no  place  there  whatever.  What 
the  Buddhist  really  does  understand  in  snch  cases  is  well  put 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hardy,  from  whom  again  we  quote : 

*'  The  proper  idea  of  sin  cannot  enter  into  the  mind  of  the  Buddhist.    His 

^  James  L  15.  '  Dhammapada^  yt.  410,  416. 
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system  knows  nothing  of  a  Supreme  Baler  of  the  anivene.  .  .  .  There  it 
no  law  because  there  is  no  law-giyer, — no  authority  from  which  law  can 
proceed.  Buddha  is  fiuperior  iu  honour  and  wisdom  to  all  other  beings ; 
but  he  claims  no  right  to  impose  restrictions  on  other  beings.  He  points 
out  the  course  to  be  taken  if  merit  is  to  be  gained ;  but  he  who  refuses  to 
heed  his  words  does  the  TaJQiagaio  no  wrong.  Beligion  is  a  mere  code  of 
proprieties,  a  mental  opiate,  a  plan  for  being  free  from  disoomfort,  a  syatem 
of  personal  profit. . .  •  As  there  is  no  infinite  and  all- worthy  Being  to  whose 
glory  we  are  called  upon  to  live,  when  we  commit  eyil  the  wrong  is  done  to 
ourselves  and  not  to  another.^  .  .  .  Hence  the  impossibility  of  making  the 
Buddhist  feel  that  he  is  a  sinner,  when  the  commandment  ia  brought  home 
upon  his  conscience.  A  native  has  been  heard  to  say  that  he  never  com- 
mitted sin  since  he  was  born,  unless  it  were  in  catching  fish  !**' 

And  this  is  what  the  "  Light  of  Asia  "  has  taught  men  as  to 
the  nature  of  sin  ! 

5.  It  follows,  both  logically  and  actually,  from  all  the  above, 
that  the  Buddhist  doctrine  of  salvation  stands  in  no  less  open 
contradiction  with  that  which  was  taught  by  Christ  This  is 
true  as  regards  every  point  involved  in  the  Scriptural  doctrine 
of  salvation — as  to  its  nature,  its  ground,  the  means  thereto, 
and  the  author  of  the  salvation.  In  each  and  every  one  of 
these  points  the  teaching  of  the  Buddha  stands  in  the  most 
unqualified  antagonism  to  that  of  the  Christ  The  teaching 
of  the  Scripture  is  so  clear  as  scarcely  to  need  a  statement 
here. 

As  to  the  ruUure  of  the  Salvation,  all  agree  that  the  Salvar 
tion  which  is  offered  by  Christ  is  a  salvation,  not,  primarily, 
from  suffering,  but  from  sin,  and  from  sufiTering  only  in  that 
it  is  the  penal  consequence  of  sin.  In  other  words,  Christ  in 
His  salvation  proposes  to  deliver  man  from  sin  and  death, 
and  give  him  everlasting  life  in  holiness.  The  formation  of  an 
eternally  holy  character  is  the  objective  point  of  Christ's  work 
as  regards  the  individual  man.'  As  regards  the  ground  on 
which  any  man  receives  this  immeasurable  blessing,  Christ 
uniformly  taught  that  His  death  was  the  ground.  He  gave 
His  life  "  a  ransom  for  many."^  His  blood.  He  declared,  was 
"shed  for  many  for  the  renussion  of  sina."^    So  also  His 

1  One  is  reminded  of  Feuerbach's  definition  of  religion  as  "the  relation  of 
a  man  to  himself. " 

*  Legends  and  Thewiea  of  the  Buddhists,  pp.  213,  214 

3  Rom.  V.  9 ;  Eph.  v.  26-27. 

«  Matt  XX.  28.  &  Matt  xxtl  88. 
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apostles  taught  that  this  salvation,  being  wholly  on  the  ground 
— not  of  what  the  sinner  had  done,  or  could  do,  or  become — 
but  wholly  and  exclusively  on  the  ground  of  what  Christ  had 
done  for  us,  was  all  of  gmce  and  not  of  works.^  As  regards 
the  ifiMan&  of  salvation,  we  are  everywhere  told  that  it  is 
received  by  faith,  and  maintained  by  the  believing  use  of  all 
the  ordinances  appointed  by  the  Lord  for  this  end.^  As 
regards  the  authyi\  it  is  everywhere  taught  in  the  Christian 
Scriptui^es  that  whether  we  regard  salvation  as  objectively 
wrought  out  for  us  on  the  cross,  or  as  originated  and  carried 
on  for  us  subjectively  in  regeneration  and  sanctification — in 
every  point  of  view  the  author  of  our  salvation  is  Christ.* 
Salvation  is  not  of  man  in  any  way ;  he  neither  saves  him- 
self, nor  helps  to  save  himself;  "salvation" — wholly  and 
absolutely — "  is  of  the  Lord." 

Now  this  doctrine  of  salvation  taught  by  Christ,  so  far  from 
having  any  similarity  or  analogy  with  that  set  forth  by  the 
Buddha,  as  some  would  persuade  us,  stands  contrasted  with  it 
in  every  particular.    As  to  the  nature  of  salvation,  whereas 
Christ  makes  it  to  consist  essentially  in  salvation  from  sin^ 
Buddhism  makes  it  to  consist,  not  in  deliverance  from  sin, — 
not  even  from  that  which  the  Buddha  calls  sin, — but  in  salva- 
tion from  sorrow,  and  that,  ultimately,  through  salvation  from 
existence.     It  is  quite  true  that  the  Buddhist  books  are  full  of 
exhortations  against  sin,  and  many  of  these,  according  to  the 
letter,  are,  as  ail  will  agree,  most  excellent.     But  none  the  less 
is  even  the  highest  and  purest  morality  represented,  Twt  as  an 
end  in  itself,  but  only  as  a  means  to  an  end,  which  end  is,  to 
bring  to  a  final  termination  that  line  of  personal  existence  of 
which  the  life  I  now  live  is  the  present  manifestation.    Thus, 
even  if  the  Buddhist  conception  of  sin  were  identical  with  that 
of  the  Christian — as  it  is  not, — still  there  would  be  a  vital 
difference  as  regards  the  nature  of  salvation,  in  that  character 
is  made — 7U)t  the  end  of  salvation — ^but  merely  a  Trieans  to  an 
end. 

For,  according  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  supreme  evil  is  sin ; 
according  to  the  Buddha,  the  supreme  evil  is  not  sin,  but 
existence,  as  necessarily  involving  pain.    Hence  their  respective 

^  Rom.  xi.  6 ;  Eph.  ii.  8. 

«  Rom.  iii.  28 ;  John  xv.  I-IO.  '  Tit.  iii.  4-(K 
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teachings  as  to  the  nature  of  salvation  differ  utterly.  The 
whole  doctrine  of  the  Buddha  as  to  salvation  is  summed  up  in 
what  are  called  the  four  words  of  truth,  namely  :  Dtthkha, 
*  pain/  Samttdaya, '  origin/  Nirodha, '  destruction/  and  M&rga, 
'  road/  The  signification  of  these  four  words,  which  expanded 
form  what  are  known  as  *'  the  four  noble  truths/'  is  set  forth 
in  the  following  verses  from  the  Dhammapada : 

"  He  who  with  dear  understanding  sees  the  four  holy  truths  ; 
"  Pain  ;  the  origin  of  pain  ;  the  destruction  of  pain,  and  the  eightfold 
holy  way  that  leads  to  the  quieting  of  pun  : 
"  That  is  the  safe  refuge,  that  is  the  best  refuge. 
"  Having  gone  to  that  refuge,  a  man  is  delirered  from  all  pain.''  ^ 

Prof.  Max  Mliller  correctly  expounds  these  verses  as  follows: 
"  The  four  holy  truths  are  the  four  statements  that  there  is 
pain  in  this  world,  that  the  source  of  pain  is  desire,  that  desire 
can  be  annihilated,  that  there  is  a  way  shown  by  Buddha,  by 
which  the  annihilation  of  all  desires  can  be  achieved,  and 
freedom  be  obtained."' 

Thus  we  have  the  highest  authority  for  affirming  that  not 
the  removal  of  sin,  but  the  removal  of  pain  is  the  objective 
point  of  the  whole  Buddhist  system  of  salvation.  And  it  is 
also  of  the  greatest  importance  to  observe  that  even  pain  is 
misunderstood.  For  pain  is  not  in  Buddhism  regarded  as 
merely  the  necessary  effect  of  sin,  but  as  the  necessary  condi- 
tion of  all  existence,  alike  in  earth  and  hell  and  heaven,  in 
bird,  beast,  worm,  or  man  or  god.  For  pain,  argues  the 
Buddhist,  is  because  of  tanhct,  trishnd,  '  desire.'  By  this,  as 
already  noted,  is  intended,  not  desire  after  that  which  is 
morally  evil,  but  desire  as  desire.  It  denotes  that  state  of 
mind  which  is  usually  enkindled  by  the  contact  of  the  mind 
or  the  senses  with  the  external  world.  Wherever  this  state  of 
mind  exists,  continued  existence  is  made  necessary.  For 
desire  is  the  cause  of  '  action,'  or  in  Buddhist  phraseology, 
karma.  I  die  and  pass  away,  but  my  karma  lives  on,  and 
renders  necessary  the  production  of  another  being  after  me  to 
reap  the  fruit  of  my  action.  And  so  long  as  this  chain  of 
existence  is  continued,  so  long  is  there  with  existence  the 
continued  liability  to  new  desire  and  therefore  to  new  pain.  I 
see,  I  hear,  I  feel,  I  taste,  I  remember,  and  because  of  this 

*  Dhammapada,  w.  190-192.  *  Buddhaghoshe^t  Parabiety  pi  adil 
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arises  desire;  and  because  so  much  that  I  perceive  seems 
good,  I  desire  to  live  and  I  love  the  world.  And  this  desire — 
whether  it  be  of  that  which  is  evil  or  of  that  which  is  good — 
even  desire  to  live  in  heaven,  as  well  as  the  desire  to  live  on 
earth — is  the  root  and  source  of  pain  and  sorrow.  It  is  so 
because  desire  implies  the  non-possession  of  that  which  is 
desired ;  and  not  to  have  what  we  desire  of  necessity  means 
pain  and  sorrow.  The  desire  may  be  of  that  which  is  good, 
but  except  it  be  at  once  completely  satisfied,  it  must  become 
a  cause  of  pain.  This  is  by  no  means  saying  that  all  desires 
are  equally  reprehensible.  OauUama  clearly  saw  that  certain 
things  were  evil  in  a  sense  in  which  other  things  were  not. 
Conscience,  despite  the  power  of  a  false  philosophy,  never 
becomes  extinct.  Hence  the  Buddha  freely  admitted  that 
certain  desires  having  an  intrinsic  evil  character,  brought  more 
pain  than  others,  and  therefore  were  to  be  the  more  carefully 
avoided.  Hence  lying,  hatred,  and  anger  are  denounced  as 
being  in  an  especial  sense  occasions  of  pain  and  sorrow.  Thus 
we  read : 

"  The  fields  are  damaged  by  weeds,  mankind  is  damaged  by  hatred. 
"  The  fields  are  damaged  by  weeds,  mankind  is  damaged  by  ranity." 

All  this  is  true,  but  then  we  also  read  in  the  next  verse : 

"  The  fields  are  damaged  by  weeds,  mankind  is  damaged  by  wishing. 
"  Therefore  a  gift  bestowed  on  those  who  are  free  from  wishes  brings 
great  reward."  * 

**  Wishing  "  is  the  root  of  aU  evil,  and  hence  is  inferred  the 
third  of  the  noble  truths,  namely :  that  since  desire  is  the 
cause  of  all  pain,  the  extinction  of  all  pain  will  follow  the  ex- 
tinction of  all  desire.  And  thus  we  are  brought  to  the  fourth 
and  last  of  the  four  noble  truths,  that  this  end — the  extinction 
of  desire — can  only  be  attained  by  walking  in  what  is  called 
"  the  eightfold  way."  What  that  way  is  we  need  not  consider 
just  here.  At  present  we  are  to  note  the  contrast  between  the 
Christian  and  the  Buddhist  doctrine  as  to  the  nature  of  salva- 
tion. Salvation,  as  regards  the  individual  man,  consists  in  the 
extinction  of  sorrow  by  means  of  the  extinction  of  desira  Its 
relation  to  what  we  call  sin  is  merely  casual  and  incidental 

Here  we  do  well  to  observe  that  the  Buddhist  salvation  in 

^  Dhammapadot  tv.  357-359. 
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this  sense  does  uot  consist  in  the  cessation  of  existence.  This 
is  plain,  to  go  no  further,  from  the  Buddhist  doctrine  as  to  the 
nature  of  man.  For,  according  to  the  Buddhist  authorities, 
when  a  man  dies,  his  body  having  perished,  there  remains  no 
other  part  of  him  which  can  continue  to  exist.  This  is  as  true 
of  the  worldly  as  of  the  religious  man.  It  is  plain  from  this 
alone  that  when  the  Buddhist  speak  of  Nirvdna  as  the  object 
of  salvation,  they  cannot  mean  the  extinction  of  the  individual 
personality.  This  befalls  every  one,  whereas  Nirvdma  is  the 
attainment  of  comparatively  few.  That  Nirv&na  is  not  to  be 
understood  as  meaning  "  annihilation,"  is  further  manifest  from 
the  use  of  the  term  in  the  Buddhist  scriptures.  Piof.  Max. 
Mtiller,  in  his  Lecture  on  Bvddhist  Nihilism^  cites  various 
passages  where  NirvitTia  is  described  as  something  which  is 
attained  and  enjoyed  before  deaths  and  in  this  world.  Thus 
we  read : 

"When  a  man  can  bear  eveiything  without  uttering  a  sound,  he  has 
attained  Nirvhna. 

"  Desire  is  the  worst  ailment,  the  body  the  greatest  of  all  evils.  Where 
this  is  properly  known,  there  is  Nircbna^  the  highest  bliseJ^ 

The  truth  is,  the  Buddhist  authorities  seem  to  represent  the 
salvation,  to  the  attainment  of  which  the  religion  of  the  Buddha 
professes  to  direct  men,  as  of  a  twofold  sort.     In  the  first  place. 
Nirvana,  as  Prof.  Max.  Miiller  has  clearly  shown,  sometimes 
denotes  a  mental  and  spiritual  state,  attainable  in  this  present 
life.     It  denotes  the  condition  of  the  man  who  has  succeeded 
in  overcoming  desire,  and  thus  is  victor  over  '*  the  ten  sins." 
In  this  sense  of  the  word.  Nirvana  or  salvation  refers  to  the 
attainment  of  a  certain  state  of  mind,  which  being  reached, 
the  man  is  in  this  life  freed  from  pain.    But  to  use  the  term 
"  holiness,"  as  some  have  done,  to  express  this  state  of  mind,  is 
utterly  misleading.     Such  a  use  of  the  word  cannot  be  too 
severely  condemned.     It  naturally  produces  an  impression  of 
agreement  between  Buddhism  and  Christianity,  where,  in  fact, 
no  agreement  exists  at  all ;  for  the  Biblical  idea  of  holiness- 
like  that  of  sin — never  loses  sight  of  a  person.     It  is  not  mere 
morality,  which  is  rightness  toward  men ;  it  is  more  than  this : 
it  is  rightness  toward  God,  which  indeed  implies  morality,  but 
is  yet  much  more.     Shall  we  then  say  that  the  Buddhist  idea 

^  See  his  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Religion,  p.  142. 
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of  salvation  is  the  attainment  of  an  ideal  morality  ?  This 
neither  can  we  do,  though  he  who  has  attained  Nirvitna  will 
be  a  moral  man.  To  reach  the  Buddhist  idea  of  salvation,  we 
must  recur  to  the  Buddhist  doctrine  concerning  sin.  Not  only 
does  the  Buddhist  idea  of  sin  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  a 
man's  relation  to  God,  but  also, — along  with  many  acts  which 
are  sins — either  against  ourselves  or  agaiust  our  fellow-men, 
it  includes  many  other  acts  and  states  of  mind  which  in  fact 
have  nothing  sinful  in  them,  and  in  yet  other  instances,  even 
stigmatises  as  evil  that  which  is  good.  A  sufficient  proof  of 
this  we  have  in  the  common  enumeration  of  '*  the  ten  sins." 
While  among  these  are  counted  "hatred,"  "pride,"  "selfishness," 
we  also  find  enumerated  with  these,  "  belief  in  the  existence  of 
the  soul,"  **  desire  of  life  on  eartli,"  and  "  desire  of  life  in 
heaven."  ^  Since  the  saved  man,  the  Nibutta,  is  a  man  "  who 
has  overcome  the  ten  sins,"  he  will,  therefore,  without  doubt, 
be  conceived  of  as  a  man  who  has  been  freed  from  hatred, 
pride,  and  selfishness  and  all  unlawful  lusts,  and  thus  will  be, 
according  to  the  theory,  what  we  call  a  moral  man  :  and  yet 
that  is  not  a  full  account  of  him.  To  be  kind,  humble,  chaste, 
this  alone  is  not  J^irvdna.  Not  until  a  man  has  also  ex- 
tinguished the  delusion  of  the  existence  of  a  self,  the  desire  of 
life  on  earth  and  even  the  desire  of  life  in  heaven,  has  he 
attained  Nirvdna.  The  truth  is,  that  even  taken  in  the  best 
sense  possible,  that  of  deliverance  from  what  the  Buddhist 
holds  as  sin,  Nirviina  or  "  salvation  "  is  something  utterly 
diverse  from  the  Christian  idea  of  deliverance  from  sin.  To 
use,  therefore,  such  Christian  terms  as  "  salvation,"  "  holiness," 
"saved,"  and  "holy,"  in  describing  the  nature  and  result 
of  the  Buddhist  salvation — except  the  reader  be  put  on  his 
guard — is  only  to  lead  the  common  reader,  unfamiliar  with  the 
technicalities  of  Buddhist  theology,  utterly  astray.  Buddhism, 
indeed,  makes  salvation  to  involve  deliverance  from  what  it 
calls  sin,  though  always  as  a  means  to  an  end ;  but  as  its  idea 
of  sin  differs  almost  in  toto  from  that  of  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tures, its  salvation,  in  the  best  construction,  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  that  which  is  offered  us  by  Christ. 

But  is  this  all  that  Buddhism  presents  as  involved  in  sal- 
vation ?     We  think  not    Wliile  this  is  a  true  account  of  the 

1  See  Rhys  DavidB'  Buddhism,  pp.  109,  110. 
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Buddhist  salvation  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  explains  all  those 
passages  which  speak  of  Nirvdna  as  a  present  possible  attain- 
ment of  the  living  man,  it  is  not  all  that  the  word  involves. 
It  does  not  bring  before  ns  the  absolute  ultimatum  of  the 
Buddhist  system.  For  while  it  is  true  that,  according  to  the 
Buddhist  scriptures,  there  is  after  death  no  surviving  soul  of 
any  man,  yet  though  my  soul  does  not  survive  me,  my  karma, 
or  my  works,  do  survive  me.  And  if  I  die,  with  the  craving 
after  life  still  unextinguished,  then  the  power  of  this,  my 
karma,  will  necessitate  the  birth,  in  heaven,  earth,  or  hell,  of  a 
being — another  being,  according  to  Western  metaphysics,  the 
9ame,  according  to  the  Buddhist — in  which  this  unextinguished 
trUhnd,  or  "  desire  "  will  bum  on,  and  so  continue  all  its  pos- 
sibility of  woe.  But  it  is  the  blessed  issue  of  the  state  of 
mind  described  as  Nirvdna,  that — desire  being  now  at  an  end 
— ^nothing  now  remains  in  the  man,  which  could  entail  any 
moral  necessity  for  the  production  at  his  death  of  a  being  who 
should  reap  the  fruit  of  his  karma.  In  other  words,  that  par- 
ticular continuous  chain  of  personal  existence  in  which  I,  for 
example,  as  now  existing,  am  a  single  link,  is  thereby  brought 
to  an  end.  And  this,  according  to  Mr.  Davids,  is  what  the 
Buddhists  call — by  way  of  distinction — Pariniibdna^  the 
supreme  Nirvdna.  "While,  then,  the  extinction  of  the  indi- 
vidual as  such  is  not  the  essence  of  salvation,  seeing  that  the 
individual  perishes  at  death  in  any  case,  yet  Buddhism  does 
hold  up  as  the  ultimatum  of  salvation  an  annihilation  of  exist- 
ence far  more  sweeping  and  comprehensive,  namely^  the  eter- 
nal extinction  of  that  particular  line  of  sentient  being  which 
I  represent.  And  that  is  brought  about  by  the  annihilation  of 
the  generating  power  of  my  works,  through  the  extinction  in 
me  of  all  desii'e  for  existence. 

And  this  is  the  highest  ideal  of  salvation  that  Buddhism 
has  to  offer.  This  was  the  salvation  which  we  are  told  the 
Buddha  found — for  himself  first  of  all— under  the  bo-tree. 
This  was  the  gospel  the  discovery  of  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Arnold,  made  that  morning  after  the  great  temptation,  "  break 
gloriously,"  "  radiant  with  rising  hopes  for  man  - !  This  is 
the  nature  of  that  great  salvation  over  the  discovery  of 
which  Mr.  Arnold  waxes  so  enthusiastic,  when  he  teUs  us  in 

*  Nihbdna  is  the  PAli  form  of  Nirvdna. 
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language  as  far  from  the  descriptions  of.  the  Buddhist  books 

themselves  as  it  closely  approaches  blasphemy,  that  even  in 

nature — 

..."  The  Spirit  of  our  Lord 
Lny  potent  upon  man  and  beast." ' 

This  is  what  he  calls 

,  ,  ,  ^  That  life  which  knows  no  age, 
That  blessed  last  of  deaths  when  death  itself  is  dead.''  ^ 

Bliss  indeed  it  may  be,  but  the  bliss  of  extinction  and  absolute 
unconsciousness,  better  described  by  Mr.  Arnold  himself  else- 
where as  "  lifeless,  timeless  bliss/' — a  bliss  which  has  its  final 
and  uttermost  expression  in  eternal  lifelessness,  absolute  and 
everlasting  cessation  of  existence.  Even  this  most  beggarly 
salvation,  we  are  told,  can  be  attained  by  scarcely  any,  and  by 
none  except  those  who  give  up  the  world,  put  on  the  yellow 
robe,  and  enter  a  Buddhist  monastery.  Only  two  laymen  are 
said  ever  to  have  attained  this  salvation,  and  even  among  the 
monks,  only  one  or  two  since  Buddha.  And  all  the  morality, 
the  conquest  over  the  ten  sins,  and  the  renunciation  of  all  the 
best  of  what  men  naturally  hold  dear,  comes  to  this  in  the 
end  I  And  yet  Mr.  Arnold  has  the  assurance  to  tell  us,  not 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  poet,  but  in  the  plain  language  of 
the  prose  of  the  Preface  to  his  Light  of  Asia,  that  Buddhism 
has  in  it  "  the  eternity  of  a  boundless  hope,"  and  ''  an  inde- 
structible element  of  faith  in  final  good ! "  Could  words  be 
chosen  which  should  be  further  from  describing  the  actual 
state  of  the  case  ?  Could  there  well  be  a  contrast  more  pro- 
found than  between  the  salvation  which  the  Buddha  proclaims, 
and  that  which  is  offered  to  us  in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  ? 
It  is  indeed  true  that  there  are  a  few  who  refuse  to  admit 
that  this  is  the  doctrine  of  Buddhism.  Thus  we  must  do 
Mr.  Arnold  the  justice  to  say  that  he  will  not  admit  that 
nothingness  is  the  final  goal  set  before  the  Buddhist  While 
claiming  in  the  Preface  to  The  Light  of  Asia,  that  the  views 
of  the  Buddha,  set  forth  in  his  poem,  "  are  at  least  the  fruit  of 
considerable  study,"  he  adds,  frankly  enough,  that  they  are  not 
derived  from  the  study  of  the  authorities  alone,  but  "  also  of 
a  firm  conviction  that  a  third  of  mankind  would  never  have 

1  The  Light  of  Asia,  Book  vi.  *  Ibid.,  Book  viii. 
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been  brought  to  believe  ...  in  nothingness  as  the  isBoe  and 
crown  of  being."  We  venture,  however,  to  suggest  that  a  cor- 
rect judgment  as  to  the  actual  teachings  of  a  religi^m  cannot 
be  easily  attained  by  either  the  exclusive  or  the  partial  use  of 
the  a  priori  method  Whether  or  not  nothingness  seem  to 
Mr.  Arnold  a  desirable  issue  of  life,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that 
to  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  our  fellow-men  the  case 
appears  quite  otherwise.  The  proven  increase  of  suicide  in 
modem  Christendom,  concurrently  with  the  growth  of  atheism 
and  disbelief  in  a  hereafter,  is  an  ascertained  fact  which  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  which  may  be  set  over-against  Mr. 
Arnold's  a  priori  assumption.  But  even  if  we  should  grant 
what  some  urge,  even  against  the  highest  authorities,  that 
Buddhism  does  teach  the  existence  of  a  soul,  and  its  snrvival 
after  death,  therein  agreeing  with  the  Brahminical  doctrine 
which  preceded  and  in  India  has  outlived  it,  yet,  practically, 
the  case  is  not  altered.  PraeticaUy,  it  is  still  true  that  deadi 
ends  aUL  For  no  one,  either  among  the  Brahmans  or  Buddhists, 
maintains  that  in  the  transmigration  of  the  soul,  memory  and 
the  consciousness  of  personal  identity  go  over  into  the  life 
after  death.  For,  as  in  the  present  life,  I  have  no  memory  of 
the  life  before  the  present,  so  it  is  freely  admitted  that  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  life  after  this  I  will  have  any 
memory  of  the  present,  or  any  recognition  of  myself  as  the 
same  person.  So  far  from  teaching  that  the  sense  of  peraonal 
identity  commonly  survives  death,  the  Buddhist  scriptures 
clearly  teach  the  contrary.  They  teach  that  the  power  of  thus 
looking  backward  through  the  series  of  bygone  lives — whatever 
the  phrase  may  mean — was  one  of  the  special  attainments  of 
the  Buddha.  In  this  respect  it  was,  among  others,  that  he, 
as  "  the  enlightened  one,"  was  distinguished  from  other  men. 
But  if  it  is  believed  that  personal  consciousness  ends  with 
death,  then  it  is  plain  that  this  must  have  the  same  practical 
efiTect  as  a  belief  in  the  most  absolute  annihilation.  To  me,  a$ 
a  self-conscious  person^  existence  will  come  to  an  end.  And 
that  this  cessation  of  personal  existence  seems  to  multitudes 
of  our  fellow-men  a  blessing  to  be  supremely  desired,  of  this 
— Mr.  Arnold  and  others  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding— we 
have  no  doubt.  It  may  indeed  be  hard  for  us,  under  so  dif- 
ferent and  more  tolerable  conditions  of  existence,  to  understand 
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how  the  principle  that  existence  is  jper  se  an  evil  can  be 
assumed  as  fundamental  in  so  many  Oriental  religions  and 
philosophies.  But  under  conditions  such  as  prevail  in  India 
and  China,  the  case  is  veiy  different.  Through  the  overcrowd- 
ing of  population  the  phrase  ''  struggle  for  existence  "  comes  to 
have  an  intensity  of  meaning  which  it  has  not  in  America,  or 
even  in  Europe.  Moreover,  the  various  public  philanthropies 
which  do  so  much  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  poverty  in  Christian 
lands  are  wanting  there.  Finally,  the  conception  of  a  kind 
and  good  God,  a  Saviour,  and  a  hope  of  a  blessed  immortality 
beyond  death,  which  lightens  for  milUons  among  us  the  bur- 
den of  life,  is  absent  from  the  mind  of  the  Hindu  and  the 
Buddhist  And  if  even  in  Christian  lands,  at  this  late  day, 
the  question  has  been  soberly  raised,  and  has  been  earnestly 
discussed  in  our  leading  reviews,  whether,  even  at  the  best,  life 
be  worth  living,  how  is  it  inconceivable  that  to  millions  living 
as  the  great  mass  of  the  population  have  lived  for  ages  in 
India,  the  assurance  that  "  nothingness  is  the  crown  of  being," 
should  come  as  a  kind  of  gospel  ?  If  it  bring  nothing  better, 
it  at  least  brings  the  faith  that  suffering  is  not — or  at  least  may 
not  be — everlasting;  and  to  millions  there  is  a  sad  comfort 
even  in  that  And  howsoever  our  Western  litterateurs  and 
professors,  writing  in  their  comfortable  studies — surrounded 
from  their  earliest  recollection  with  all  the  external  blessings 
that  Christianity  brings  with  it,  even  to  those  who  reject  it — 
may  think  it  inconceivable  that  life  should  not  seem  sweet 
to  all,  yet  it  is  the  stubborn  fact,  that  annihilation — if  not 
of  the  essence,  yet  at  least  of  self-consciousness  and  per- 
sonality— has  been  the  summum  bonum  offered  in  all  the 
great  Indian  religions  and  philosophies.^  The  form  in  which 
it  is  taught  may  vary :  it  may  be  pantheistic,  as  among  the 
modem  populations  of  India ;  or  atheistic,  agnostic,  or  material- 
istic, as  in  other  Indian  philosophies,  and  especially  in  the 
religion  of  the  Buddha ;  but  the  essential  idea  is  ever  the  same. 

^  Professor  Oldenberg's  remarks  (ref erring  to  Professor  Max  Mailer's 
opinions  on  this  same  subject)  are  quite  to  the  point.  He  says : — "  We  do 
not  foUow  the  renowned  investigator,  when  he  seeks  for  the  limit  between 
the  possible  and  the  impossible  in  the  development  of  religion.  In  the 
sultry,  dreamy  stillness  of  India  thoughts  arise  and  grow, — every  anticipa- 
tion and  speculation  grows  in  another  way  than  in  the  cool  air  of  the  West." 
-^Bwldkaf  8em  Leben,  aehut  Lehre^  8eine  Genieimlc,  ]i.  274. 
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The  eternal  extinction  of  personal  self-consciousness  is  the  best 
that  any  of  them  has  to  offer  as  the  end  of  life,  and  to  attain 
this  is  the  supreme  object  of  religion.  In  this  the  gospel 
according  to  the  Vedantist,  and  the  gospel  according  to  the 
Buddha  are  at  one,  and  thus  in  the  very  nature  of  the  salvation 
which  they  promise,  they  alike  stand  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  Where  Christ  promises  "  eternal  life," 
they  agree  in  promising  eternal  extinction  of  life  as  the  highest 
end  of  being  and  of  all  religion.  Call  it  what  they  will,  pari- 
nibbdna,  mvkti,  nistdra^  it  all  comes  to  this.  The  long,  long 
chain  of  births  and  deaths  shall  end,  and  in  one  way  or  another 
man  may  help  to  speed  the  issue.  And  that  is  the  gospel  alike 
of  Buddhism  and  of  Brahmanism.  Existence  is  per  se  an  evil ; 
for  so  long  as  there  is  existence,  there  is  no  security  from  pain. 
Hence  salvation  must  have  cessation  of  personal  existence  as 
its  ultimatum.  To  be  is  to  suffer.  The  thought  finds  an  ex- 
pression singularly  sad  and  touching  in  the  following  words  of 
a  Canarese  song : — 

"  A  weaiy  and  broken-down  man, 

With  sorrow  I  come  to  thy  feet : 
Subdued  by  the  fate  and  the  ban 

That  hides  the  long  future  I  meet 
I  suffer,  without  ceasing,  the  pain 
Of  sorrowful,  Infinite  life."  * 

Does  it  appear  as  if  the  extinction  of  existence  which  Ml 
Arnold  finds  so  inconceivable  as  an  object  of  desire,  seemed 
wholly  undesirable  to  the  man  who  wrote  those  words  ? 

But  higher  authorities  than  Mr.  Arnold  have  sought  to  con- 
vince their  readers  that  the  Buddhist  ultimatum  of  salvation 
could  not  be  imagined  to  lie  in  this  final  extinction  of  existence. 
Thus,  while  Profl  Max.  Miiller  admits  that  ''  no  person  who 
reads  with  attention  the  metaphysical  speculations  on  the  Nir- 
vdna  contained  in  the  Buddhist  canon  can  arrive  at  any  other 
conviction  than  that  expressed  by  Buruouf,namely  that  Nirvdna, 
the  summum  bonum  of  Buddhism,  is  absolute  nothing,"^  he 
yet  pleads,  in  part  on  grounds  which  have  been  already  re- 
viewed, that  this  could  not  have  been  the  teaching  of  the 
Buddha  himself.     To  the  arguments  previously  criticised,  how- 

^  FoUc'Songs  o/Souihem  India,  p.  39. 

»  *<  Lecture  on  Buddhist  NihUism,"  in  Setenee  qfBHigioH,  ^  140. 
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ever,  he  adds  another  consideration  which  shows  us  that  his 
judgment  also  was  determined  in  part  by  considerations  purely 
a  priori.  He  says  :  "  If  the  soul  becomes  quite  extinct,  then 
religion  is  not  any  more  what  it  ought  to  be — a  bridge  from 
the  finite  to  the  infinite,  but  a  trap-bridge  hurling  man  into 
the  abyss,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  thought  he  had  arrived 
at  the  stronghold  of  the  eternal."^  But  this  argument  plainly 
rests  on  the  assumption  that  every  religion  rnvst  be  "  what  it 
ought  to  be,"  namely,  a  means  of  salvation  to  those  who  hold 
it,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  Oxford  Professor's  theology,  "  a 
bridge  from  the  finite  to  the  infinite."^  But  what  warrant  has 
any  one  for  this  assumption  ?  It  will  certainly  not  be  accepted 
by  any  who  hold  the  teachings  of  Christ  to  be  the  unerring 
standard  of  faith.  And  yet  as  regards  the  special  point  of  the 
present  argument,  it  will  not  be  weakened  even  if  we  should 
assume  the  views  of  the  Buddhist  salvation  which  are  held  by 
Mr.  Arnold  and  Professor  Muller  to  be  correct.  For,  even  in 
that  case  also,  it  were  still  true  that  the  salvation  which  was 
preached  by  the  Buddha,  was  not,  as  to  its  nature,  the  salvation 
which  Christ  preached,  but  something  totally  different.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  the  Buddha  ever  so  much  as  had  an  idea 
of  such  a  salvation  as  that  which  the  Lord  Jesus  proclaimed 
and  which  He  claimed  to  have  secured  for  men. 

But,  assuredly, — as  so  often  remarked  before, — the  con- 
clusions of  missionaries  who,  through  years,  have  had  daily 
converse  with  the  votaries  of  Buddha,  whose  very  object  it 
must  needs  be,  in  order  to  their  work,  to  find  out  if  possible 
what  the  people  for  whom  they  labour  really  believe,  are  above 
all  others  deserving  of  consideration.  And  their  testimony  is 
unanimous  and  unmistakeable.  Thus,  the  missionary  Bishop 
Bigandet,  of  the  Bomish  mission  to  Burmah,  says  : 

"  The  r61e  of  Buddha,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  that  of  a  deliverer,  who 
preaches  a  law  designed  to  secure  to  man  deliyerance  from  all  th^  miseries 
under  which  he  is  labouring.  But  by  an  inexplicable  and  deplorable 
eccentricity,  the  pretended  saviour,  after  having  taught  man  the  way  to 
deliver  himself  from  the  tyranny  of  his  passions,  only  leads  him,  after  all, 
into  the  bottomless  gulf  of  total  annihilation.'' '    The  Bishop  tells  us  that 

*  Lecture^  etc.,  p.  140. 

'  See  Prof.  Oldenberg's  criticism  on  this  argument  of  Prof.  Muller,  quoted 
in  footnote,  p.  528. 
3   The  Legend  of  Oaudama,  Preface,  p.  x. 
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his  information  "has  been  derived  from  the  penual  of  the  retigioas  books 
of  the  Burmans,  and  from  frequent  oonveiaations  on  religion,  daring  aereral 
years,  with  the  best  informed  among  the  laity  whom  he  has  bad  the  chance 
of  meeting.*** 

Who  in  this  matter  is  more  likely  to  be  right — ^the  missionary 
bishop,  or  the  Oxford  Professor  who  quotes  this  testimony  and 
goes  on  to  show  that  the  Bishop  must  be  mistaken  ?  If  we 
turn  to  Ceylon  we  have  the  same  testimony  as  to  the  belief  of 
the  Ceylonese  Buddhists,  from  the  late  venerable  missionary 
Hardy,  of  the  English  Wesleyans,  already  cited,  one  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  daily  converse  with  that  people. 
He  quotes  from  the  SuttarUa  called  Sdmanya  Phala,  the  para- 
graphs which  end  with  these  words :  "  He  knows  I  have  over- 
come the  i*epetition  of  existence,  all  that  I  have  to  do  is  done.** 
He  thereupon  makes  the  following  pertinent  comment : — 

''  Here  I  pause ;  and  I  ask  myself,  in  bitterness  of  soul,  is  this  all  t 
With  all  his  reputed  wisdom,  can  Buddha  lead  his  followers  to  nothing 
higher,  nothing  superior  ?  .  .  .  For  what  is  the  next  stage  in  the  supposed 
uprising  of  this  privileged  priest  ?  He  has  done  all  that  he  has  to  do.  .  .  . 
llie  goal,  the  long  anticipated  reward,  the  final  consummation  of  the  whole 
series  of  births  and  deaths  is  now  attained.  But  what  is  it  ?  Ncikingneu. 
In  the  whole  story  of  humanity,  .  .  .  in  all  the  conclusions  to  which  dis^K 
pointed  man  has  come  in  his  far  wanderings  from  Grod,  there  is  nothing  moie 
cheerless,  more  depressing,  or  more  afflictive,  than  the  revelations  of  the 
Suttanta,  in  which  Buddha  tries  to  set  forth  the  highest  privilege  of  the 
highest  order  of  sentient  beings."  ' 

To  the  same  effect  Dr.  Edkins  of  China,  enumerating  "  some 
of  the  most  prominent  doctrines  of  Buddhism,  names  first,  the 
happiness  of  the  Nirvdna  or  state  of  unconsciousness  which 
frees  him  who  attains  it  from  the  miseries  of  existence."  We 
repeat,  then,  the  conclusion  which  is  inevitable,  that  as  in  the 
former  particulars,  so,  again,  as  regards  the  nature  of  the  sal- 
vation which  man  needs.  Buddhism  not  .only  differs  from  the 
doctrine  of  the  New  Testament,  but  differs  from  it  in  the  way 
of  direct  contradiction.  If  the  one  is  true,  the  other  must  be 
false.  Christianity  affirms  that  salvation  consists  in  eternal 
salvation  from  sin ;  Buddhism,  that  it  consists  in  eternal  sal- 
vation from  cosistence.  While  the  former  offers  us  eternal  /f/f, 
the  latter  holds  forth,  as  its  svmmtcm  bonuni,  everlasting  d^atk, 

*  T?ie  Legend  of  OaudamOj  p.  xiii. 

>  Legends  ami  TJieories  of  the  BuddhieU,  pp.  183,  185. 
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And  we  are  asked  to  recognise  in  "this  venerable  religion," 
'*  the  eternity  of  a  universal  hope,"  "  and  an  indestructible  ele- 
ment of  faith  in  final  good;"  and,  because  of  "this  gospel  of 
the  Buddha,"  to  revere  the  Buddha  as  "  the  Light  of  Asia  "  I ! 

But  the  contrasts  between  the  two  religions  as  regards  this 
vital  matter  of  salvation  do  not  end  with  this,  though  that 
were  indeed  enough.  For  even  if  all  the  above  argument  be 
set  aside,  and  the  fatal  difference  as  to  the  nature  of  salvation 
be  ignored,  yet  no  less  momentous  contradictions  still  remain, 
as  regards  the  ground  and  the  vita'm  of  salvation.  As  to  the 
ground  of  our  salvation,  the  Gospel  declares  first,  negatively, 
that  "by  the  deeds  of  the  law  shall  no  flesh  be  justified."^ 
"Not  by  works  of  righteousness  which  we  have  done,  but 
according  to  his  mercy  he  saved  us."^  Positively,  the  Gospel 
everywhere  asserts  that  we  are  saved  by  the  works  of  another, 
even  Jesus  the  Christ,  who  has  by  His  death  made  atonement 
and  "  propitiation  for  our  sins."  ^  "  Christ  hath  once  suffered 
for  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust."  *  "  Christ  hath  redeemed  us 
from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us."  ^  Nor 
is  this  the  teaching  of  Paul  or  the  other  apostles  only,  as  it  is 
the  fashion  of  some  to  assert  For  according  to  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew,  the  Lord  Jesus  himself  said  expressly  that  He  came 
"  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many,"  ®  and  all  the  synoptists 
testify  that  when  He  instituted  the  Holy  Supper,  He  declared 
that  His  blood  was  shed  for  us  sinners  "  for  the  remission  of 
sins." '  This,  then,  according  to  the  Gospel,  is  the  sole  meri- 
torious ground  of  our  salvation.  All  reliance  on  any  works  of 
our  own,  however  excellent  they  may  seem,  is  everywhere 
denounced  in  the  most  unsparing  terms,  as  sure  to  end  in  utter 
ruin.  "  As  many  as  are  of  the  works  of  the  law  are  under  the 
cursa"  ^  But  what  does  the  Buddha  say  ?  All  who  have  ever 
given  the  least  attention  to  the  subject  know  that  the  Buddhist 
scriptures  as  constantly  insist  on  the  exact  reverse  of  all  this. 
The  idea  of  salvation  by  the  merits  of  another  does  not  more 
emphatically  distinguish  Christianity,  than  salvation  by  one's 
own  merits  distinguishes  Buddhism.  The  following  passages 
from  the  Dhammapada  will  illustrate  Buddhist  teaching  on 
this  question : — 

1  Rom.  iii.  20.  »  Tit.  iil  6.  »  1  John  ii.  2.  *  1  Peter  ui  18. 

^  Gal.  iii.  13.  »  Matt.  xx.  28.    ^  Matt.  xxvi.  28.      >  GaL  uL  10. 
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*^  By  one's  self  the  evil  is  done ;  by  one's  self  one  safien ;  by  one's  self 
evil  is  left  undone ;  by  one's  self  one  is  porified.  Lo,  no  one  cm  pnrii^ 
unother."  ^ 

^  0  Bhikshu !  empty  this  boat !  if  emptied,  it  will  go  quickly ;  haTing 
cut  off  passion  and  hatred,  thou  wilt  go  to  NirviuuiJ'  * 

The  Parables  of  Btiddhaghosha  were  compoeed  in  expoeitioD 

of  the  meaning  of  the  Dhammapada.     In  them  the  doctrine  is 

expounded,  for  example,  as  follows :  "  Whoever  shall  do  nothing 

but  good  works  will  receive   nothing   but  future   excellent 

rewards."  ^    Again  we  read  of  twenty-one  kinds  of  evil  actions, 

concerning  which  it  is  said  that  among  those  who  commit  them 

''there  are  nineteen  who,  if  they  see  to  their  ways,  perform 

good  works,  listen  to  the  law,^  steadfastly  observe  Sarandga- 

mana  and  the  five  commandments,  and  keep  good  watch  over 

their  bodies,  shall  be  released  from  their  sins."^     Personal 

merit  is,  then,  according  to  the  Buddhist  teaching,  the  sole  and 

exclusive  ground  of  our  salvation.    But  this  merit  is  not  made 

to  consist  merely  in  the   practice  of  moral  duties.     Great 

emphasis  is  laid  on  the  performance  or  non^performance  of 

actions  which  have  no  moral  quality  whatever.     Thus  he  who 

seeks  the  destruction  of  all  desire  and  thereby  his  salvation, 

is  exhorted  to  practise  "  the  duty  of  eating  alone  and  sleeping 

alone."  ^     He  is  told  that  "  if  a  man  has  ceased  to  think  of 

good  or  evil,  then  there  is  no  fear  for  him  while  watching," 

and  that  he  will  be  saved  who  is  "without  thirst  or  desire;" 

that  meditation  on  the  formula  called  Sarandgamana  has  the 

"  power  to  destroy  all  evil  emotion,"    Of  atonement  for  sin  by 

any  manner  of  vicarious  suffering  or  sacrifice.  Buddhism  knows 

absolutely  nothing.    Yet  Mr.  Arnold  could  write  as  follows  of 

the  Buddha,  making  him  to  say  on  his  renunciation  of  his 

home : — 

''  This  will  I  do  who  have  a  realm  to  lose, 
Because  I  love  .  .  . 

.  -  •  .  •  • 

.  .  .  these  that  are  mine  and  those 
Which  shall  be  mine,  a  thousand  million  more. 
Saved  by  this  sacrifice  I  offer  now.'*^ 

1  Dhammapada,  v.  165.  >  Ibid.  v.  369. 

3  Buddhaghosha*8  Parables^  p.  123. 

*  The  repetition  of  the  formula,  "  I  take  refuge  in  the  law,  the  Buddha 
and  the  brotherhood."  <^  IbuL  pp.  183,  184. 

«  Dhammapada,  v.  305.  '  T7u  L^ht  of  Ana,  Book  iv. 
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The  parallel  with  the  work  and  even  the  words  of  Christ 
which  these  words  are  plainly  intended  to  suggest^  has  abso- 
lutely no  existence  save  in  the  imagination  of  the  poet  Such 
writing  is  worse  than  fatally  misleading.  Even  Mr.  Arnold 
himself  elsewhere  puts  in  the  mouth  of  the  Buddha  words 
which  contradict  the  Christian  sense  of  the  above  citation.  No 
language  could  more  explicitly  deny  the  possibility  of  a  vicari- 
ous atonement  than  the  following : 

'*  Nor,  spake  he,  shall  one  wash  his  spirit  clean 
By  blood  ;  nor  gladden  gods,  being  good,  with  blood  ; 
Nor  bribe  them,  being  evil. 
.  .  .  Answer  all  must  give 
For  all  things  done  amiss  or  wrongfully, 
Alone,  each  for  himself,  reckoning  with  that 
The  fixed  arithmic  of  the  universe 
Which  meteth  good  for  good,  and  ill  for  ill, 
Measure  for  measure,  unto  deeds,  words,  thoughts."' 

Language  such  as  this,  however  inconsistent  with  what  we 
€nd  elsewhere  in  the  poem,  is  in  full  accord  with  what  we  find 
in  the  Abhinishkramana  SUtra,  wherein  the  Buddha  is  made  to 
argue  with  the  sacrificing  sages  of  Vaisali,  thus  :  "  I  will  ask 
you,  then,  if  a  man  in  worshipping  the  gods  sacrifices  a  sheep, 
and  so  does  well,  why  should  he  not  kill  his  child,  his  relative 
or  dear  friend,  in  worshipping  the  gods,  and  so  do  better? 
Surely  then  there  can  be  no  merit  in  killing  a  sheep  I  It  is 
but  a  confused  and  illogical  system,  thia"^  On  this  point  of 
the  impossibility  of  atonement  by  another.  Buddhism  is  so  ex- 
plicit that  there  is  no  dispute  among  authorities  upon  this 
subject.  Even  Mr.  de  Bunsen,  who  has  so  boldly  endeavoured 
to  connect  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  with  Buddhism  through 
Jewish  Essenism,  is  constrained  to  admit,  with  regard  to  this 
most  essential  and  characteristic  feature  of  the  teaching  of 
Christ,  that  "  Buddhism  knows  absolutely  nothing  of  the  idea 
of  an  offended  God  who  reqidres  reconciliation  by  vicarious 
suffering,"^  and  that  the  doctrine  of  atonement, by  vicarious 
Buffering   is   ''absolutely  excluded   by   Buddhism."^    As  to 

1  The  Light  0/ Asia,  Book  v. 

'"^  Homaniic  Legend,  p.  159. 

3  The  Angel-MeaeiaJi  of  Buddhiefe,  Esnnes,  and  Christians,  p.  49. 

*  Ibid.  p.  50. 
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the  ground,  then,  of  our  salvation,  no  less  than  as  to  its 
nature,  the  doctrine  of  the  Buddha  directly  contradicts  that 
of  the  Gospel.  The  latter  affirms  vicarious  atonement  as  that 
ground;  the  former  declares  that  vicarious  atonement  is  im- 
possible. 

It  follows  that  there  must  be  no  less  total  contradiction 
between  the  two  religious  as  to  the  author  of  salvation.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Gospel  the  author  and  efficient  cause  of  our 
salvation  is  the  Lord  Jesus;  according  to  Buddhism  the  author 
and  efficient  cause  of  salvation  is  the  man  himself.  Buddha, 
therefore,  stands  in  no  such  relation  to  his  followers  as  Christ 
to  His.  To  speak  of  him  as  a  saviour,  a  deliverer — if  it  be 
understood  that  these  terms  mean  what  they  do  when  applied 
to  Christ — is  wholly  to  misrepresent  the  case.  As  for  Christ, 
however  a  certain  class  of  writers  may  ignore  the  fact.  He 
certainly  claimed  to  be  much  more  than  a  mere  preacher ;  He 
claimed  to  be  Himself  a  Saviour.  He  said  that  He  came  "to 
seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost,"^  and  that  by  laying 
down  His  life.^  He  promised  further  to  send  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  Gk)d  to  renew  the  inner  nature  of  man.^  He  therefore  did 
not  come,  as  so  many  seem  to  imagine,  to  show  men  how  to  save 
themselves,  but  in  His  divine  power,  to  save  them  Himself  alona 
And  this  and  nothing  less  is  what  Christ  meant  when  He  called 
Himself  a  Saviour,  a  Bedeenier.  But  we  open  translations  of 
the  Buddhist  books  and  often  find  these  terms  applied,  without 
note  or  explanation,  to  the  Buddha.  Naturally  those  who  are 
uninstructed  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case  hastily  infer  that  the 
claims  of  the  Buddha  were  identical  with  those  of  Christ, 
whereas,  in  point  of  fact,  they  have  nothing  in  common.  So 
far  from  professing  to  have  power  to  save  others,  the  Buddha 
professed  to  have  been  a  seeker  for  salvation,  as  he  understood 
it,  for  himself.  Thus,  for  example,  we  read  in  the  AhhinxA- 
kramana  SiUra,  that  die  Baja  Bimbasara  asked  the  Buddha,, 
while  he  was  yet  living  as  an  ascetic  seeking  for  enlighten- 
ment, "  Who  or  what  are  you  ?  Are  you  a  god  or  a  Kaga,  or 
Brahma,  or  Sakra,  or  a  man,  or  a  spirit  ?  Then  Bodhisatwa* 
having  entirely  got  rid  of  all  crooked  ways,  answered  plainly 
and  truthfully,  '  Maharaja !  I  am  no  god  or  spirit,  but  a  plain 

^  Luke  zix.  10.  >  John  x.  11. 

'  John  ziv.  16,  17,  Hpa»mtu 
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man,  seeking  for  rest,  and  so  am  practising  the  rules  of  an 
ascetic  life.'"^  Nor  does  Buddhism  teach  that  the  Buddha, 
after  he  had  himself  attained  enlightenment,  then  gained  the 
power  to  save  others,  or  ever  claimed  it  On  the  contrary,  the 
Dhammapada  says  plainly  : — 

^  Tou  yourself  must  make  an  effort.    The  Tathagatas  (Buddhas)  are  only 
preachers."' 

To  the  same  effect  we  are  told  in  the  Parables  ofBuddha- 
ghosJia  of  certain  disciples  of  the  Buddha  who,  on  account  of  a 
sin  formerly  committed,  although  they  had  reached  the  state 
of  holy  men,  fought  among  themselves,  and  all  killed  each 
other,,  and  Para  Taken  (the  Buddha)  had  no  power  to  prevent 
their  suffering  this  punishment  of  their  sin.'  To  the  same 
purport  the  writer  gives  still  other  examples  to  show  the 
absolute  powerlessness  of  the  Buddha  to  save  men  who  have 
committed  sin. 

This  naturally  leads  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  doctrine  of 
orthodox  Buddhism  as  to  the  person  of  the  Buddha.  Even 
Professor  Beal  has  referred  to  the  Buddhist  doctrine  of  the 
pre-existence  of  the  Buddha  as  having  an  analogy  with  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  pre-existence  of  Christ  In  point  of 
fact,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  no  such  significant  similarity  as 
has  been  suggested.  There  is,  indeed,  no  difficulty  in  believing, 
in  view  of  the  early  and  extensive  prevalence  of  a  belief  in 
transmigration  in  India,  that  the  Buddha  probably  believed  in 
some  sort  of  transmigration,  and  by  necessary  consequence  in 
his  own  pre-existence.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  Buddhists 
themselves,  on  the  authority  of  their  scriptures,  believe  that 
the  Buddha  existed  before  he  appeared  in  this  world.  But  a& 
to  how  the  Buddha  pre-existed  or  any  other  man  has  pre- 
existed, as  to  that  we  have  seen  that  there  are  two  opinions. 
^Whichever  view  of  the  Buddhist  doctrine  of  transmigration  we 
adopt,  in  neither  case  is  there  any  real  analogy  between  the 
alleged  pre-existence  of  the  Buddha  and  the  pre-existence  of 
Christ  as  taught  in  the  Scriptures.  For,  first,  if  we  accept  the 
view  argued  by  Mr.  Davids  and  so  many  of  the  most  eminent 
specialists  in  Buddhist  studies,  that  Buddhism  does  not  admit 

^  Romantic  Legend^  p.  182.  *  DhammapcLda^  ▼.  276. 

3  Buddhaghoaha'a  ParahU$,  p.  154. 
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the  existence  of  the  soul  as  separate  from  the  body,  then  plainly 
enough  there  was  no  pre-existence  of  the  soul  of  the  Baddha 
in  the  Christian  sense  of  the  word  at  all,  for  there  was  no  soul 
to  pre-exist  As  thus  undeistood,  the  many  stories  ascribed 
to  the  Buddha,  in  which  he  tells  what  he  was  and  what  he 
did  in  former  lives,  cannot  refer  to  a  pre-existence  of  his 
personality,  but  to  the  various  manifestations  of  that  pre- 
existent  karm^  or  line  of  moral  activity,  which  in  due  time 
necessitated  the  existence  of  Gautama  MunL  But  it  needs 
very  little  knowledge  of  the  Bible  to  see  that  tkU  theory  has 
nothing  in  common  with  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  the  pre- 
existence  of  Christ.  Neither,  if  we  reject  this  interpretation 
and  understand  the  Buddhist  scriptures  to  teach  what  no  doubt 
multitudes  of  Buddhists,  unskilled  in  metaphysics,  believe — 
that  the  soul  of  the  Buddha  existed  before  his  appearance  in 
this  world, — is  this  a  doctrine  such  as  the  Scriptures  teach 
concerning  Christ  What  Christ  taught  is,  according  to  the 
Grospel,  plain  enough.  He  taught,  without  doubt,  that  He  had 
existed  before  He  came  into  this  world.  He  said,  for  example, 
that  He  had  come  from  the  Father  and  come  into  the  world, 
even  as  again  He  left  the  world  and  went  unto  the  Father.^ 
He  declared  of  Himself,  "  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am."  '  In 
the  second  place.  He  no  less  clearly  taught  that  in  this  respect 
His  case  was,  among  men,  alone  and  peculiar.  For  He  said 
again  in  so  many  words :  "  No  man  hath  ascended  to  heaven 
but  He  that  came  down  from  heaven,  even  the  Son  of  Man 
which  is  in  heaven.'"  In  contrast  with  this  the  Buddhist 
books  teach  us  that  whatever  was  the  nature  of  the  pre- 
existence  of  the  Buddha,  in  this  he  had  no  peculiar  pre- 
eminence above  others,  but  simply  shared  the  common  lot  of 
all  men,  and  indeed  of  all  organic  beings.  Moreover,  Christ 
taught  that  until  the  time  of  His  incarnation.  He  had  lived  a 
life  of  changeless  glory  in  the  fellowship  of  the  eternal  God- 
head. The  Buddha,  on  the  contrary,  is  represented  as  teaching 
that,  previous  to  the  last  occasion,  he  had  existed,  not  only  in 
heaven,  but  also  on  earth,  and  that  again  and  again.  Neither 
had  he  on  these  previous  occasions  always  existed  as  a  Buddha, 
or  in  any  condition  of  either  earthly  or  heavenly  glory.     For 

>  John  viii  42 ;  xiv.  2S,  tt  passinu  '  John  Tiii.  5S. 

A  John  iiL  13. 
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although  the  Buddha  when  he  appeared  in  the  world  the  last 
time  is  represented  as  having  descended  from  heaven,  yet  the 
same  books  represent  him  as  having  lived  previously  in  no  less 
than  530  different  forms,  on  earth  and  in  heaven.  Eighty- 
three  times  he  had  been  an  ascetic,  fifty-eight  times  a  king, 
twenty-four  times  a  Brahman,  twenty  times  the  god  Sakka^ 
forty- three  times  a  tree-god,  five  times  a  slave,  once  a  devil- 
dancer,  twice  a  rat,  and  twice  a  pig  I^  And  Professor  Beal,  and 
others  with  him,  think  that  they  can  discover  an  analogy 
between  the  doctrine  of  the  pre-existence  of  the  Buddha  and 
the  pre-existence  of  the  Christ ! ' 

It  is  indeed  true  that  the  Thibetan  Buddhists  have  a  doctrine 
of  the  pre-existence  of  the  Buddha  which  in  its  external  form 
at  first  sight  seems  much  more  like  the  Christian  doctrina 
They  tell  us  of  an  Adi-Bvddha^  or  Primal  Buddha,  infinite, 
self-existent,  and  omniscient.  From  this  Primal  Buddha  all 
things  that  are,  have  in  order  come  forth.  Hence  it  is  true 
that  in  him  the  Buddha  Gautama  Muni  pre-existed,  and  from 
him  came  forth.  And  yet  even  this  corrupt  form  of  the 
Buddhist  teaching  has  only  the  most  superficial  resemblance 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  pre-existence  of  our  Lord.  The  true 
analogy  of  this  theory  is  not  with  anything  that  the  Church 
has  ever  imderstood  the  Gospels  to  teach,  but  with  the  ancient 
Gnostic  doctrine  of  the  "emanations,"  of  which  Christ  was 
supposed  to  be  one.  And  it  is  of  significance  to  note  that 
this  doctrine,-with  whatever  of  superficial  likeness  it  may 
have  or  seem  to  have  to  the  Christian  doctrine, — does  not 
appear  in  any  of  the  old  Buddhist  authorities,  nor  seems  to 
have  existed  until  about  the  tenth  century  of  our  era, — some 
fifteen  hundred  years  after  the  days  of  the  Buddha  ! 

6.  Last  of  all,  we  have  to  note  the  Buddhist  eschatology. 
We  shall  find  that  in  its  doctrine  as  to  the  future,  the  teachings 
of  Buddhism  are  no  less  in  direct  antagonism  to  Christianity 
than  in  all  the  foregoing.  Two  fundamental  questions  come 
up  in  eschatology.  First,  What  is  to  be  the  future  of  the 
individual  ?  and  second.  What  is  to  be  the  future  history  of 
the  world  ? 

1  Hardy,  Manual  of  Buddhism,  2d  ed.,  p.  102.     The  list  is  given  witk 
some  variations  in  the  nombers  in  Fausb^Sll's  Buddhist  Btrth-Stories,  p.  cL 
'  Bomantie  Legend,  Introduction,  p.  viii. 
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As  r^ards  the  first  of  these  questions,  tbe  Holy  Sciiptaies, 
as  understood  by  the  great  body  of  Christians  in  all  ages, 
answer  that  men  after  death  are  consciously  happy  or  miser- 
able, according  to  their  works.  It  is  further  agreed  that  they 
will  continue  after  death  in  a  disembodied  state  until  Christ 
shall  come  the  second  time  :  and  that  when  Christ  comes.  He 
will  come  to  judge  all  who  have  ever  lived ;  that  He  will  raise 
the  dead,  and  change  the  living  into  bodily  forms,  adapted  to 
an  unending  state  of  being.  Finally,  it  has  been  the  general 
understanding  of  Christ's  teaching  that  from  that  time  the 
ultimate  destiny  of  all  individuals  thus  raised  or  changed  and 
judged  shall  be  eternally  fixed ;  that  the  wicked  shall  go  into 
everlasting  punishment,  and  the  righteous  into  life  eternal 

But  what  is  the  teaching  of  Buddhism  on  this  subject?  The 
answer  has  been  already  anticipated,  and  we  need  to  add  but 
little.  That  answer  is  twofold,  according  as  we  take  one  or 
the  other  interpretation  of  the  Buddhist  scripture&  If  we 
take  the  view  which  is  maintained  by  Bumouf,  St.  Hilaire, 
Bhys  Davids,  and  others,  then  we  must  answer  that  Buddhism 
teaches  that  death  is  the  end  of  man.  Since  there  is  nothing 
to  man  but  Namdrib'pa,  'name  and  form,'  there  is  nothing 
substantial  remaining  when  we  die  which  shall  continue  after 
death.  Nothing  survives  us  but  our  works.  My  works  indeed 
will  necessitate  the  immediate  production  of  another  being, 
gody  man,  or  beast,  to  reap  the  fruit  of  my  doings  in  reward  or 
retribution ;  but  that  new  being  is  not,  according  to  our  comsion 
use  of  language,  I  myself,  but  another  and  distinct  being.  Its 
connection  with  me  is  not  by  identity  of  essence,  but  is  only 
moral  and  ideal  There  is,  therefore,  if  we  rightly  understand 
the  Buddhist  scriptures,  no  existence  of  the  human  personality 
after  death.    Death  ends  all 

But  the  instinct  of  immortality  and  the  consciousness  of  a 
spiritual  and  invisible  personality  are  very  strong  in  all  men. 
And  so  we  can  easily  believe  what  we  are  told,  that  whatso- 
ever may  be  the  teachings  of  Buddhist  metaphysics,  very  many 
Buddhists  of  to-day  look  forward  to  a  continuance  of  life  after 
death.  Tet  even  thus  they  are  still  in  hopeless  contradiction 
with  the  teaching  of  Christ.  In  the  first  place,  the  Christian 
doctrine  as  to  the  future  life  of  every  man  in  heaven  or  hell, 
is  not   the  doctrine  of  Buddha,  even  as  thus  represented. 
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Buddhism  has  indeed  its  heavens  many,  and  also  its  hells 
many.  And  it  is  also  true  that  after  death,  according  to  the 
view  we  have  at  present  before  us,  I  may  find  myself  in  one 
or  the  other  of  these  diverse  places.  But  this  is  very  far  from 
certain*    The  Buddhist  teaching  is  thus  given  : — 

"  Some  people  are  bom  again ;  evil  people  gq  to  hell ;  righteous  people 
go  to  heayen  ;  those  who  are  free  from  all  worldly  desires,  enter  NirvdnaJ*^ 

"  Some  people  are  bom  again."  That  is,  instead  of  going 
either  to  heaven  or  to  hell,  I  may  be  bom  again  on  earth,  and 
go  through,  no  one  knows  how  many  stages  of  existence, 
before  I  arrive  at  the  final  rest  of  Nirvdna.  And  even  if  I  go 
to  hell  or  heaven  when  I  die,  what  then  ?  If  I  go  to  hell,  I 
may  indeed  come  out  again  after  that,  incalculable  ages  hence, 
I  shall  have  exhausted  the  retribution  due  my  sin ;  there  is 
some  consolation  in  that.  But,  unfortunately,  the  same  is  true 
as  to  life  in  heaven  also.  There  I  may  remain  ages,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  certain  that,  sooner  or  later,  I  leave  heaven  either 
to  sink  into  the  annihilation  of  Parinibbdna,  or  more  probably 
to  return  to  the  world  and  begin  again  the  weary  round  of  birth 
and  death.  Of  a  deathless  life,  a  life  of  eternal  incorruption, 
Buddhism  knows  nothing.  It  tells  us  indeed,  as  Mr.  Arnold 
puts  it,  of  '*  means  to  live  and  die  no  more."'  But  these  words 
mean,  in  Buddhist  parlance,  an  end  of  living  as  well  as  of 
dying,  to  be  attained  at  last,  if  ever,  through  the  PariwihbdncL 
Of  immortal  and  unending  life  anywhere,  we  repeat  that 
Buddhism  knows  absolutely  nothing.  The  idea  is  utterly 
foreign  to  Buddhist  thinking.  On  nothing  do  the  Buddhist 
books  insist  more  than  on  the  alleged  fact  that  there  is  no- 
wliere,  in  heaven  or  earth  or  hell,  any  permanence  in  anything. 
And  inasmuch  as,  according  to  Buddha,  existence  anywhere  or 
in  any  place  involves  pain  sooner  or  later,  existence,  therefore, 
is  per  se  an  evil,  and  eternal  existence  would  be  eternal  eviL 
So  far,  therefore,  from  existence  in  heaven  being  regarded  as 
desirable,  desire  of  life  even  in  the  highest  and  most  pure  and 
spiritual  of  the  Buddhist  heavens  is  named  — ^under  the  name 
of  ariipardga — as  the  seventh  of  "  the  ten  sins,"  which  must 
be  overcome  before  a  man  can  attain  Nirv&na.  Herein  again 
we  have  reason  to  complain  that  Mr.  Arnold  uses  language 

1  Dhammapcuia,  v.  126.  '      '  TAe  Light  of  Asia,  Book  Til. 
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sinfully  misleading.     He  tells  us  that  the  Buddha  anticipated 

that  as  the  result  of  all  his  self>sacrifice — 

"  That  should  be  won  for  which  he  lost  the  world. 
And  death  should  find  him  conqueror  of  death."  ^ 

The  analogy  with  the  teaching  of  Christ  which  is  suggested 
in  this  phraseology  is  without  the  least  foundation.  Death, 
according  to  Buddhism,  is  destroyed  indeed,  but  only  because 
that  existence  is  eternally  destroyed  which  is  the  condition  of 
death.  Plainly,  when  nothing  is  left  to  die,  then  death  is  im- 
possible ;  but  is  then  to  conquer  death  the  same  thing  as  to  be 
conquered  by  death  !  No  less  misleading — if  we  have  rightly 
understood  the  teaching  of  the  Buddha — ^is  the  translation 
which  Professor  Max  Miiller  gives  of  the  Dhammapada,  v. 
SI :  "Reflection  is  the  path  of  immortality."  Surely  not  even 
the  Professor  will  claim  that  the  Christian  doctrine  of  immor- 
tality is  taught  in  the  Buddhist  scriptures!  In  fact,  if  we 
may  trust  so  eminent  a  Pali  scholar  as  Mr.  Rhys  Davids, 
Professor  Miiller  has  been  misled  by  an  etymology.  Com- 
menting on  the  same  Pali  word  amata,  which  is  used  here, 
as  translated  by  Professor  Seal  in  his  BomarUie  Legend,  Sir. 
Davids  uses  the  following  language: — ^"The  expression,  *to 
open  the  gate  of  immortality  to  me,'  being  quite  unbuddhistic, 
has  probably  arisen  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  word 
amaia,  *  ambrosia,'  or  *  nectar.'  This  word,  derived  from  the 
Sanskrit  amrita  (from  amri),  is  applied  to  Nirvdna  as  being 
the  heavenly  drink  of  the  wise,  who  are  above  the  gods.  It 
never  means  "  immortality,"  and  could  not  grammatically  have 
that  sense.  So  that  the  striking  parallel  between  the  Chinese 
verses  (in  the  Romantic  Legend)  and  2  Tim.  i  10,  falls  to  the 
ground."    Of  an  unending  life  after  death,*  then.  Buddhism 

1  The  Li^<ff  Asia,  Book  lY, 

*  rrofwuor  Oldenberg  nuuntains  that  the  potition  of  the  Buddhist  anthori- 
ties  M  regards  a  hereafter,  is  simply  non-committaL  He  cites  many  pansgcs 
wliersin  the  Baddha  is  said  to  have  been  asked  this  precise  qnestioii,  whether 
Hiere  were  a  life  after  death  or  not,  and  to  have  declined  to  answer.  Grsnt- 
Wg  Uiist  the  Buddhist  position  woold  rather  seem  to  be  described  ss  sgnostic 
reguding  this  matter.  Bat  even  in  that  point  of  view,  it  is  still  essentiaU/ 
iRie  that  Buddhism  has  no  doctrine  of  a  life  after  death.  And  when  »• 
fsoall  the  nndispnted  teachings  already  noted,  as  to  the  non-existenoe  of  the 
sonl,  and  remember  that,  according  to  Professor  Oldenberg,  the  Bnddhs, 
when  pressed  with  the  obvioos  oondnsion  as  regards  a  future  state,  dedioed 
%a  tUsavow  the  inference,  the  statements  in  our  article  do  not  appear  to  be 
loo  stro«g.--See  OMenbeig^  Bmddka,  etc,  p.  S37,  £ 
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knows  nothing.  And  if  it  does  not  even  admit  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  mnch  less  has  it  any  place  for  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  a  resurrection. 

All  this  being  so,  it  follows  that  the  Buddhist  doctrine  of 
future  rewards  and  retributions  has  little  in  common  with  the 
doctrine  of  Christ,  except  the  indissoluble  nexus  between  sin 
and  suffering,  and  virtue  and  happiness.  That  Buddhism 
should  hold  fast  to  this  doctrine,  and  so  daringly  attempt  to 
reconcile  it  with  its  nihilistic  metaphysics,  is  a  most  impressive 
and  suggestive  illustration  of  the  hold  which  "the  fearfid  look- 
ing for  of  judgment"  has  upon  a  sinful  man.  But  even  if  any 
insist — as  it  seems  to  us,  in  the  face  of  the  clearest  evidence — 
that  Buddhism  does  admit  the  continuance  of  the  individual 
after  death,  to  suffer  in  hell  or  enjoy  in  heaven  the  reward  of 
his  works  on  earth,  yet  were  this  not  the  Christian  doctrine. 
It  were  not  even  equivalent  to  the  teachings  of  Christian 
restorationists.  For  if  the  retributions  of  the  Buddhist  hells 
might  seem  to  be  at  least  less  dreadful,  that  sooner  or  later 
the  unhappy  victim,  having  exhausted  the  demerit  of  his 
works,  will  be  released  from  his  torments  :  yet  even  this  is  not 
as  restorationists  teach,  in  order  that  the  man  may  enter  then 
upon  unending  blessedness  in  heaven.  Again  he  must  begin 
the  almost  interminable  round  of  birth  and  life  and  death,  with 
all  their  possibilities  of  woe.  Or  if  perchance  from  hell  the 
sinner  mount  to  one  of  the  Buddhist  heavens,  neither  is  there 
permanency  there.  For  the  doctrine  of  future  reward  with  the 
Buddhist  is  not  a  doctrine  of  eternal  reward.  No  one  in  the 
highest  of  the  formless  heavens  shall  stay  there  for  ever.  No- 
where is  there  anything  that  abides,  is  the  continual  and  most 
sad  refrain  of  all  Buddhist  teaching.  The  only  hope  in  this 
life  the  Buddhist  can  have,  if  he  do  believe  in  existence  for 
himself  hereafter,  is  that,  if  he  must  be  born  again,  it  may  be 
in  a  condition  more  tolerable  than  this ;  one  in  which  he  may 
possibly  be  able  by  high  resolution  and  endeavour  to  break  the 
chain  which  binds  him  to  the  wheel  of  life  and  death,  and  end 
all  conscious  being.  We  may  well  sum  up  the  case  as  regards 
this  part  of  the  Buddhist  eschatology  in  the  eloquent  words  of 
the  Kev.  Mr.  Hardy : — 

"  The  system  of  Buddha  is  humiliatiiig,  cheerless,  man-marring,  soul- 
erushing.    It  tells  me  that  I  am  not  a  reality  ;  I  have  no  souL    It  tells  me 
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that  there  is  no  unaUoyed  happiness,  no  plenitude  of  enjoyment)  no  perfect 
unbroken  peace,  in  the  possession  of  any  being  whateyer,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest)  in  any  world.  It  tells  me  that  I  may  Hre  myriads  of  miHinns 
of  ages,  and  that  not  in  any  of  these  ages,  nor  in  any  portion  of  an  age,  can 
I  be  free  from  apprehension  as  to  the  fatore  until  I  attain  to  a  state  of  un- 
consciousness ;  and  that  in  order  to  arriTe  at  this  consummation  I  must  toni 
away  from  all  that  is  pleasant^  or  loTely,  or  instructiTe,  or  eleyating,  or  sub- 
lime. It  tells  me  by  Toices  ever  repeated,  like  the  ceaseless  sound  of  the 
sea  ware  on  the  shore,  that  I  shall  be  subject  to  sorrow,  impermanence,  and 
unreality,  so  long  as  I  exist,  and  yet  that  I  cannot  now  cease  to  exist,  nor 
for  countless  ages  to  come,  as  I  can  only  attain  JYtro&na  in  the  time  of  a 
supreme  Buddha.  In  my  distress,  I  ask  for  the  sympathy  of  an  all-wiae  and 
all-powerful  friend.  .  .  .  But  I  am  mocked  instead  by  the  semblance  of 
relief ;  and  am  told  to  look  to  Buddha,  who  has  ceased  to  exist ;  to  the 
Dharmma,^  that  nerer  was  in  existence  ;  and  to  the  Saufi^'  the  members 
of  which  are  real  existences,  but,  like  myself,  partakers  of  sorrow  and  sin."' 

When  the  Christian  dies,  or  when  we  lay  a  Christian  firiend 
in  the  grave,  we  sorrow  indeed,  but  nioi  as  without  hope.  When 
the  Christian  mother  lays  her  beloved  child  in  the  grave,  we 
comfort  her  with  the  reminder  that  the  child  is  not  lost^  but 
only  gone  before,  and  that  though  the  child  shall  not  return  to 
her,  she  shall  go  to  the  child.  But  what  does  Buddhism  tell 
such  a  stricken  parent  ?  We  have  it  in  a  discourse  which  is 
said  to  have  been  spoken  by  the  Buddha  himself — the  parable 
of  Kisagotami : — 

''  Kiaagoiami  was  a  young  mother  who  had  given  birth  to  her  first-born, 
but '  when  the  boy  was  able  to  walk  by  himself  he  died,'  and  the  story  goes 
on  thus  : — The  young  girl,  in  her  love  for  it,  carried  the  dead  child  chu^wd 
to  her  bosom,  and  went  about  from  house  to  house  askiDg  if  any  one  would 
give  her  medicine  for  it.  When  the  neighbours  saw  this,  they  said,  ^  Is  the 
young  girl  mad  that  she  carries  about  on  her  breast  the  dead  body  of  her 
son  V  But  a  wise  man — thinking  to  himself,  'Alas!  this  Kisagotami  does 
not  understand  the  law  of  death,  I  must  comfort  her,' — said  to  her,  *My 
good  girl,  I  cannot  myself  give  medicine  for  it,  but  I  know  of  a  doctor  who 
can  attend  to  it*  The  young  girl  said, '  If  so,  tell  me  who  it  is.'  The  wise 
man  continued, '  Buddha  can  giro  medicine  ;  you  must  go  to  himu'  Kita- 
ifotami  went  to  Buddha,  and,  doing  homage  to  him,  said,  *  Lord  and  master, 
do  you  know  any  medicine  that  will  be  good  for  my  boy  ?    Buddha  answered, 

*  I  know  of  some.'    She  asked, '  What  medicine  do  you  requiro  f  *    He  said, 

*  I  want  a  handful  of  mustard  seed.'  The  girl  promised  to  procure  it  for  him. 
But  Buddha  continued, — '  I  roquiro  some  mustard  seed  taken  from  a  house 
whero  no  son,  husband,  parent,  or  slave  has  ever  died.'    The  girl  said,  *  Yeiy 


^  Law  (of  the  Buddha).  *  The  brotherhood  of  Buddhist  monks. 

'  Legends  atid  Theories  qf  the  BuddhisU,  pp.  217,  218. 
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good/  and  went  to  ask  for  some  at  the  different  hoases,  carrying  the  dead 
body  of  her  8on«  .  .  .  The  people  said, '  Here  is  some  mustard  seed,  take  it' 
Then  she  asked, '  In  my  friend's  house  has  there  died  a  son,  a  husband,  a 
parent,  or  a  slare  V  They  replied, '  Lady !  what  is  this  that  you  say  ?  TA« 
Iwing  artfew^  hut  the  dead  are  many  J  Then  she  went  to  other  houses,  but 
one  said, '  I  have  lost  a  son  ;'  another, '  I  have  lost  my  parents ; '  another, 
^  I  have  lost  my  slaye.'  At  last,  not  being  able  to  find  a  single  house  where 
no  one  had  died  from  which  to  procure  the  mustard  seed,  she  began  to  think, 
*  This  is  a  heavy  task  that  I  am  engaged  in.  I  am  not  the  only  one  whose 
«on  is  dead.  In  the  whole  of  the  SdwUthi  countiy,  eyerywhere,  children  are 
dying,  parents  are  dying.'  Thinking  thus,  she  acquired  the  law  of  fear,  and 
putting  away  affection  for  her  child,  she  summoned  up  resolution,  and  left 
the  dead  body  in  a  forest ;  then  she  went  to  Buddha  and  paid  him  homage. 
He  said  to  her,  *  Have  you  procured  the  handful  of  mustard  seed  ? '  'I 
have  not,'  she  replied  ;  *  the  people  of  the  Tillage  told  me.  The  living  are 
Jmoy  the  dead  are  many,*  Buddha  said  to  her,  *  You  thought  that  yon  alone 
had  lost  a  son.  The  law  of  death  is  that  among  all  liying  creatures  there  is 
no  permanence. ' "  ^ 

And  that  was  all  the  comfort  that  he  had  to  give.  CoiQd 
anything  be  more  sad?  CoiQd  anything  more  touchingly 
illustrate  the  utter  helplessness  of  Buddhism  to  comfort  in  the 
presence  of  death?  How  impressive  the  contrast  with  the 
words  of  Him  who  once  stood  near  an  open  grave,  and  said 
unto  the  mourners,  "  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  he  that 
believeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live."  And 
yet  Mr.  Arnold,  in  the  sober  prose  of  the  preface  to  The 
Light  of  Asia,  extols  Buddhism  as  having  in  it  "the  eternity 
of  a  universal  hope  "  ! !  And  even  Professor  Max  Muller  thinks 
that  he  sees  in  this  inexpressibly  sad  story,  with  its  gospel  of 
helplessness  and  universal  doom,  'a  specimen  of  the  true 
Buddhism,' — wherein  no  doubt  he  is  right, — "  language,  intel- 
ligible to  the  poor  and  the  suffering,  which  has  endeared 
Buddhism  to  the  hearts  of  millions  .  .  .  the  beautiful,  the 
tender,  the  humanly  true,  which,  like  pure  gold,  lies  buried  in 
€dl  religions,  even  in  the  sand  of  the  Buddhist  canon ! ''  ^ 

One  could  wish  to  place  here,  for  the  benefit  of  any  who  may 
have  been  unable  to  see  any  material  difference  between  the 
hope  of  the  Buddhist  and  the  hope  of  the  Christian  believer, 
the  inspired  words  of  the  Apostle  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians : — 

''  We  would  not  have  you  ignorant,  brethren,  concerning  them  that  fiaU 
asleep ;  that  ye  sorrow  not,  even  as  the  rest,  which  have  no  hope.    For  if 

^  Leciurea  on  the  Science  of  Religion,  by  Prof.  Max  Muller,  pp.  145,  146. 
a  im.  p.  147. 
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we  beliere  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even  so  them  also  that  are  fallen 
asleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with  him.  For  this  we  say  unto  you  by  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  that  we  that  are  alive,  that  are  left  unto  the  coming  of  the 
Lord,  shall  in  nowise  precede  them  that  are  fallen  asleep.  For  the  Lord 
himself  shall  descend  from  heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the  roice  of  the  arch- 
angel, and  with  the  trump  of  God  :  and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first ; 
then  we  that  are  alive,  that  are  left,  shall  together  with  them  be  caught  up 
in  the  clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air  ;  and  so  shall  we  ever  be  with  the 
Lord.    Wherefore  comfort  one  another  with  thue  wards,** 

No  brighter  prospect  does  Buddhism  hold  forth  to  the  world 
and  to  the  race,  than  to  the  individual  man.     What  the  Bible 
promises  in  this  matter  we  all  know.     Not  only  does  it  hold 
forth  to  the  individual  man  the  promise  of  salvation  from  the 
guilt  and  power  of  sin,  and  everlasting  life  in  resurrection 
glory,  but  also  what  we  might  call  a  social  and  governmental 
redemption  of  the  human  race  on  earth.     Christ  bade  us  to 
pray,  that  the  will  of  God  might  be  done  on  earth  even  as  it  is 
done  in  heaven ;  and  so  no  doubt  it  will  be.    All  nations,  we 
are  assured,  shall  serve  and  obey  the  Christ  of  God,  and  over 
all  the  earth  "there  shall  be  one  Lord  and  his  name  one.**^ 
Holiness  shall  so  universally  prevail  that  it  is  said,  in  the 
glowing  language  of  the  prophet,  that  even  "  upon  the  bells  of 
the  horses  shall  be  Holiness  unto  the  Lord."  *    The  law  of  love 
shall  be  the  law  of  the  world.     And  although  it  is  true  that 
the  Scriptures  do  point  us  forward  to  a  coming  judgment  and 
visitation  of  the  world  that  now  is  by  fire,  yet  those  final  judg- 
ments are  said  to  be  only  that  the  Son  of  man  may  purge  out 
of  His  kingdom  "  all  them  that  do  iniquity."  *     And  the  con- 
suming fires,  which,  according  to  the  Word  of  God,  shall  yet 
enwiup  the  world,  shall  not  be  for  the  annihilation  of  the  earth, 
but  that,  as  after  the  flood,  so  again,  life  may  bloom  on  earth 
anew,  but  not  as  now  in  sin,  but  in  redemption.    For  '*  we  look, 
according  to  his  promise,  for  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth, 
wherein  dwelleth  righteousness."    Thus  in  the  closing  chapters 
of  the  Apocalypse,  dark  though  they  be  with  excess  of  bright- 
ness, yet  so  much  as  this  is  clear.     As  in  the  far  distance  we 
lose  sight  of  the  history  of  this  planet,  it  disappears  in  the  full 
glory  of  a  finished  and  complete  redemption,  wherein  even  the 
very  earth  itself  has  been  made  to  share.     And  among  the  last 
words  which  are  borne  to  our  ears  are  these,  "  There  shall  be 

*  Zech.  xiv,  9. 

«  Zech.  xiv.  20.  3  Matt  xiii  41. 
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no  more  death,  neither  sorrow  nor  crying ;  neither  shall  there 
be  any  more  pain."  ^ 

Truly  these  are  wondrous  words,  and  full  of  hope  for  those 
whose  hearts  are  heavy  now  with  the  burdens  and  woes  of 
humanity.  The  Gospel  is  as  full  of  hope  for  the  world  as  for 
the  individual  man. 

But  what  says  the  Buddha  ?  No  such  prospect  opened  to 
him.  He  who  guessed  at  so  much  did  not  once  guess  this. 
He  came,  we  are  told,  to  preach  deliverance  to  the  world.  At 
the  best,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  but  a  sorry  deliverance.  And 
yet,  worse  still,  such  as  it  was,  it  was  not  to  last.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  are  everywhere  assured,  that  however  general  the 
moral  reform  which  may  be  effected  by  a  Buddha,  sooner  or 
later  the  tide  of  evil  will  roll  back  as  before,  and  the  whole 
human  race  will  sink  back  into  the  mire  of  sensuality,  from 
which  the  Buddha  came  to  free  them.  Not  only  morals,  but, 
we  are  told,  at  last  even  civilisation  and  intelligence  will  also 
disappear.  This  will  by  and  by  necessitate  the  appearing  of 
another  Buddha  to  do  the  work  of  his  predecessor  over  again. 
Yet  he  will  achieve  no  more  permanent  success  than  Gautama 
Muni.  Again  will  ensue  the  inevitable  moral  retrogression, 
till  another  Buddha  shall  appear.  And  so  the  dreary  history 
is  to  go  on  and  on  repeating  itself,  for  ever  and  for  ever,  till  one 
cannot  but  feel  that  if  this  were  indeed  the  truth,  then  Buddha 
was  right  after  all,  and  not  to  be  is  better  than  to  be,  and  to 
exist  is  verily  the  sum  and  source  of  all  evil.  All  this  can  be 
abundantly  proved,  did  space  permit,  from  the  Buddhist  autho- 
rities themselves.  The  Eev.  Mr.  Hardy  quotes  from  Mr. 
Tumour's  translation  of  the  Buddhist  MaliavansOy  the  statement 
that  in  the  interval  between  one  Buddha  and  another,  "not 
only  does  the  religion  of  the  preceding  Buddhas  become  extinct, 
but  the  recollection  and  record  of  all  preceding  events  are  also 
lost**  * 

With  reference  to  the  future  of  the  earth  itself,  the  Christian 
Scriptures  plainly  teach — as  ah-eady  remarked — that  when  the 
Lord  Jesus  shall  return,  the  earth  shall  be  visited  with  a 
general  conflagration,  issuing  in  the  final  destruction  of  the 
wicked  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  But  this  fiery  visitation 
is  not  to  result  in  the  destniction  of  the  planet  as  such,  but  is 
to  be  followed  by  the  appearance  of  a  new  earth  which  shall 

^  Rev.  XXX.  4.  '  Legends  and  Theories  of  the  Buddhista^  p.  199. 
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be  the  abode  of  righteousness.^    Nothing  could  be  plainer  than 
these  words  of  the  Apostle  Peter : — 

^  The  heaTens  that  now  me  and  the  earth,  by  the  same  word  ' — ^whidi 
brought  about  the  former  destniction  of  the  world  by  the  waters  of  the 
deloge — '*  have  been  stored  up  for  fire,  being  reserred  against  the  day  of 
judgment  and  destruction  of  ungodly  men.  .  .  •  The  day  of  the  Lord  will 
come  as  a  thief  in  the  night ;  in  the  which  the  heayens  shall  pass  away  with 
a  great  noise,  and  the  elements  shall  be  dissolved  with  ferrent  heat,  and  the 
earth  and  the  works  that  are  therein,  shall  be  burned  up.  .  .  •  Bat,  acooid- 
ing  to  his  promise,  we  look  for  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  wheiebi 
dwelleth  righteousness.'' ' 

And  so  also  Buddhism  teaches  a  future  destruction  of  the 
world  by  fire,  and  the  appearance  of  a  new  earth  after  this 
present  earth  shall  thus  have  passed  away,  wherein  many  have 
imagined  that  they  have  seen  another  point  of  coincidence,  if 
not  a  genetic  connection  with  the  Christian  doctrine.  But  like 
about  all  the  fancied  coincidences  between  the  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  Scriptures  and  the  teachings  of  Buddhism,  the  sup- 
posed agreement  disappears  upon  examination. 

In  the  first  place,  while  the  Scriptures  reveal  only  one 
such  catastrophe  in  the  future,  the  Buddhist  scriptures  pre- 
dict an  innumerable  series  of  catastrophes  of  world-destruction 
followed  by  world-renovation.  Of  these  it  so  happens  that  the 
Buddhists  say  that  the  next  will  be  by  fire ;  but  others  will  be 
by  water ;  others,  again,  by  wind.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hardy  simis 
up  the  Buddhist  teaching  on  this  subject  as  follows : — 

^'  The  earth  inhabited  by  men,  with  the  various  continents,  Lolas  and 
BakwbXai  connected  with  it,  is  subject  alternately  to  destruction  and  renoTa- 
tion,  in  a  series  of  reTolutions  to  which  no  beginning,  no  end,  can  be 
discovered.  Thus  it  ever  was  ;  thus  it  will  be  ever.  There  are  three 
modes  of  destruction.  The  Sakwhias  are  destroyed  seven  times  by  fire,  and 
the  eighth  time  by  water.    Every  sixty-fourth  destruction  is  by  wind.''' 

Thus,  while  the  Scriptures  teach  a  single  destruction  of  the 
earth  in  the  future,  to  be  followed  by  a  new  earth  which  shall 
abide  for  ever.  Buddhism  teaches  the  very  different  doctrine  of 
an  unending  series  of  destructions  and  renovations.  Moreover, 
the  Scriptures  hold  forth  the  prophecy  of  the  new  earth  as  full 
of  hope  and  glory.  As  contrasted  with  the  present  earth,  the 
new  earth  will  be  one  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness.  In  it 
"there  shall  be  no  more  curse."*  "The  creation  itself,  also," 
as  well  as  redeemed  humanity, "  shall  be  delivered  from  the 

^  2  Pet  iii.  13;  Rev.  zxl  I  et  ieq.  >  Ibid. 

'  Manual  qfBuddfUsm,  2d  ed.,  p.  5.  «  Kev.  xxii  S. 
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bondage  of  corruptioii  into  the  liberty  of  the  gloiy  of  the 
children  of  God."^  As  opposed  to  all  this,  Buddhism  teaches 
that,  both  morally  and  physically,  each  of  the  new  earths  which 
shall  after  these  great  catastrophes  succeed  to  one  another  will 
be  like  unto  the  earth  which  now  is.  As  the  next  destruction 
of  the  world  shall  be'  produced  by  the  wickedness  of  men  as  a 
moral  cause,  so  shall  it  always  be.  In  the  next  earth,  men  will 
again  be  produced  and  again  go  through  a  process  of  physical 
and  moral  degradation,  only  checked  for  a  season,  but  not 
permanently  arrested,  by  the  appearance  of  another  Buddha, 
till  again  the  world  shall  be  destroyed  by  reason  of  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  men  who  inhabit  it.  ''As  the  world  is  at  first 
produced  by  the  power  of  the  united  merit  of  all  the  various 
orders  of  beings  in  existence,  so  its  destruction  is  caused  by 
the  power  of  their  demerit"*  "Previous  to  the  destruction 
by  water,  cruelty  or  violence  prevails  in  the  world ;  previous* 
to  that  by  fire,  licentiousness  ;  and  previous  to  that  by  wind,, 
ignorance."  ^ 

So  far  from  any  agreement  here,  we  thus  find,  as  in  every- 
thing previously  noted,  the  most  complete  and  total  contrast. 
The  Bible  teaches  us  to  look  for  a  social  regeneration  of  man 
upon  the  earth,  and  finally,  the  redemption  of  the  earth  itself 
from  sin  and  the  curse.  Buddha  saw  no  such  bright  prospect. 
As  regards  the  race,  his  mission  of  redemption,  so  extolled  by 
Buddhists  and  the  apologists  of  Buddhism  in  Christian  lands, 
according  to  the  uniform  teaching  of  the  Buddhist  authorities, 
was,  from  the  first,  certain  to  end  in  failure.  The  decay  of 
morals  would  only  be  at  the  best  checked  for  a  little,  but  not 
stopped.  And  when  at  last,  because  of  the  wickedness  of  men» 
the  world  and  all  upon  it  would  be  destroyed  by  fire,  then 
indeed,  we  are  told  that  a  new  earth  will  appear,  but  iMt  a 
new  earth  *' wherein  dwelleth  righteousness."  It  will  be 
another  earth  just  like  this  present,  an  earth  wherein  dwelleth 
sin,  violence,  and  uncleanness.  Again  a  new  race  of  men 
shall  go  through  the  same  long  course  of  dreary  and  inevitable 
decline,  which  no  Buddha  ever  to  appear  shall  be  able  to 
prevent;  and  again  shall  come  the  awful  world-catastrophe, 
wherein  all  shall  perish.     So  shall  it  be,  not  once  or  twice, 

^  Rom.  viii.  21.  ^  Hardy,  Mcmual  0/ Buddhism,  2d  ed.,  p.  36. 

'  Manual  of  Buddhism,  p.  34.     See  also  FaUegoix  I.,  430  and  475,  and 
A,  Memusat,  111 ;  cited  by  Koppen  :  Die  BeligUm  des  Buddha,  p.  287. 
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but  in  unending  cycles  of  sin  and  retribution,  for  ever  and 
fur  ever.    Where,  in  all  this,  is  any  analogy  with  the  teaching 
of  the  Scriptures  ?    And  this  is  all  the  light  which  the  Buddha 
had  to  shed  upon  the  future,  either  for  the  individual  or  the 
race.     The  facts  are  indisputable,  and  may  be  verified  by  any 
one  who  will   take   the   trouble  to  look  up  the  authorities. 
The  truth  is,  that  so  far  from  having  in  it,  as  Mr.  Arnold 
ventures  to  assure  us,  "  the  eternity  of  a  universal  hope  .  .  . 
and  an  indestructible  element  of  faith  in  final  good,"  these 
words  express  the  most  complete  contradiction  possible  of  the 
actual  facts  of  the  case.     So  far  is  this  from  being  true,  that, 
to  us,  it  quite  passes  comprehension,  how  Mr.  Arnold,  or  any 
man  professing  the  familiarity  that  he  does  with  accredited 
sources  of  knowledge  on  the  subject,  could  have  so  amazingly 
overlooked  or  misunderstood  the  plainest  and  most  matter-of- 
fact  statements.     The  truth  is  that  Buddhism,  judged — not 
by  the  words  of  foreign  expositors,  intent,  at  all  hazards,  on 
making  out  an  essential  agreement  between  Buddhism  and 
Christianity — ^but  by  the  repeated  and  most  explicit  state- 
ments of  its  own  recognised  authorities,  is  one  of  the  most 
uncompromising  and  unmitigated  systems  of  pessimism  that 
human  intellect,  in  the  deep  gloom  of  its  ignorance  of  Him 
who  is  the  Light  and  the  life  of  men,  has  ever  elaborated   What 
shall  we  say  then  of  the  many  who,  in  our  day,  call  upon  us 
to  recognise   Buddhism  as  the  Light  of  Asia,  and   thereby 
challenge  a  comparison  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Buddha  with 
that  of  the  Christ  of  God,  of  Him  who  is,  in  truth,  the  Lights 
not  of  Asia  only,  but  of  the  whole  world  ?     To  what  have  we 
come  that  in  the  full  blaze  of  our  boasted  nineteenth  century 
enlightenment,  learned   professors  in  Christian  universities, 
poets  and  editors,  men  supposed  to  represent  the  intelligence 
of  the  age,  can  find  it  in  them  to  extol  and  glorify  a  heathenism 
which  is  stamped  with  the  confession  of  its  own  impotence, 
and  condemned  still  more  by  an  unvarying  record  of  two 
thousand  years  of  spiritual  failure  to  regenerate  a  single  tribe 
or  people,  and  subdue  the  inborn  evil  of  the  human  heart! 
Buddhism  "the  Light  of  Asia!"     Can  the   Christian  help 
recalling  to  mind  those  ancient  words  of  the  Holy  Spirit  <tf 
God  by  the  prophet :  "  Woe  unto  them  that  call  evil  good, 
and  good   evil :  that  put  darkness  for  light  and  light  for 
darkness  "  ?  8.  tt  kkllogg. 
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IT  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Sime's  contributioa  to  Jewish 
History  will  find  the  readers  and  receive  the  attention  it 
deserves.  Histories  are  of  two  kinds,  descriptive  and  critical, — 
romances  and  essays,  as  Macaulay  would  say.  Tfie  Kingdom 
of  All-Israel  (1),  by  the  writer  of  the  best  Life  of  Lessing,  is 
of  the  critical  class,  scientific  and  authoritative  rather  than 
literary  and  popular.  Even  readers  who  desire  an  interesting 
record  of  the  days  of  Saul,  David,  and  Solomon,  which  may  be 
read  half-nodding,  will  find  much  in  this  volume  to  instruct 
and  please ;  but  the  book  is  for  more  studious  readers,  and 
will  be  best  appreciated  by  those  well  read  in  the  great  critical 
questions  which  are  at  present  agitating  the  ocean  of  Old 
Testament  study.  Mr.  Sime  aims  to  do  for  the  early  history 
of  the  Jews  what  Niebuhr  did  for  the  early  history  of  the 
Bomans,  and,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  many  knotty 
difficulties  connected  with  the  historical  sources,  to  build  up  a 
narrative,  with  what  interest  is  possible,  upon  reasoned  data. 
His  task  is  timely,  and  it  has  been  well  done.  The  form  the 
book  has  taken  has  probably  been  suggested  by  the  Lectures  on 
the  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church,  and  The  Prophets  of 
Israel,  for,  following  the  model  of  these  books,  Mr.  Sime  inter- 
sperses his  critical  opinions  in  the  midst  of  his  consecutive 
narrative.  Kor  does  Mr.  Sime  fall  short  when  we  ask  for  the 
picturesque  detail,  the  brilliant  local  colouring,  and  the  artistic 
grouping  of  material,  which  made  the  works  of  Bobertson 
Smith  so  readable.  The  principles  of  method  are  deserving 
•of  notice.  Two  of  them  are  so  commonly  acknowledged  as  to 
be  unproductive.  "  The  rules  of  historical  research  on  which 
I  have  worked  are  those,"  says  our  author,  "  which  have  been 
applied  in  verifying  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Bome.  Two 
of  them  were  first  stated  in  a  book  written  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago  to  vindicate  the  truth  of  the  Hebrew  records. 
Josephus,  a  learned  Jewish  priest,  was  the  author  of  that  book ; 
and  the  position  he  maintained  was  the  necessity  of  public 

(1)  The  Kingdom  qf  AlUIirael :  Us  History ,  LUeraiure,  and  Worship.    By 
James  Sime,  M.A.,  F.R.S.E.     London :  James  Niabetft  Co. 
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documents  for  an  accurate  history  of  any  nation.  This  in- 
volved, first,  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  writing ;  and,  second, 
the  drawing  up  and  the  safe  keeping  of  State  papers."  But 
that  the  Jews  could  write  when  they  came  out  of  Egypt,  and 
that  they  would  preserve  their  written  annals,  who  would 
question?  It  is  from  the  two  remaining  principles  of  Mr. 
Sime's  method  that  he  has  reaped  a  rich  harvest  Again  let 
these  principles  be  stated  in  his  own  language.  "Besides 
these  two  great  principles  (just  mentioned),  science,''  he  con- 
tinues, *'  recognises  a  third,  which  gives  life  and  coherence  to  all 
literature.  Every  nation  has  a  fountain-head  of  thought,  from 
which  a  living  stream  flows  into  the  darkest  comers  of  its 
history.  Homer's  poems  are  such  a  fountain-head;  Shakespeare 
is  another ;  the  Pentateuch  is  a  third.  If,  then,  the  Penta- 
teuch be  the  chief  source  of  Hebrew  literature,  living  rills  will 
be  found  running  from  it  throughout  the  after-history,  in  words, 
in  quotations,  and  in  ideas."  By  working  this  vein  of  quota- 
tion, express  and  indirect,  Mr.  Sime  has  made  some  discoveries 
and  accentuated  many  previous  replies  to  the  "  critical "  school 
And  his  fourth  rule,  as  he  says,  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted 
on,  that  is,  that ''  professional  words  "  should  be  used  "  in  the 
sense  attached  to  them  in  the  legal  or  historical  books  of  a 
nation."  In  other  words,  Mr.  Sime  has  endeavoured  to  trace 
the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  and  the  legal  system  of  Leviticus  in 
the  earlier  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  trace 
these  Mosaic  writings,  as  he  believes  them,  (1)  by  hunting  for 
quotations  of  a  more  or  less  exact  kind ;  and  (2)  by  holding  with 
a  tenacious  grasp  to  the  technicalities  of  the  Law.  The  result 
is  that  Mr.  Sime  has  written  what  is,  in  our  view,  the  finest 
reply  yet  given  to  the  theory  of  Kuenen  and  Sobertson  Smith. 
Let  any  reader  carefully  go  through,  at  any  rate,  the  chapters 
on  *'  Law  and  Legislation  among  the  Hebrews,"  on  the ''  litera- 
ture and  Worship  of  the  People,"  on  "Deuteronomy — Antiquity 
of  the  Book,"  and  on  "  Priests  and  Levites,"  and  he  will  see 
several  of  the  strongholds  of  "  criticism ''  taken  by  criticism, 
at  the  same  time  that  a  remarkable  defence  of  the  orthodox 
theory  of  Jewish  history  is  put  forth. 

Some  of  the  positions  advanced  we  cannot  indorse ;  some 
are  so  new  that  they  require  a  longer  process  of  verification 
than  we  have  yet  been  able  to  give ;  but  so  many  of  the  con- 
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tentions  are  fully  warranted  by  the  evidence  that  no  writer  of 
the  opposite  side  can  ignore  the  book,  and  retain  his  character 
for  a  love  of  unbiassed  inquiry  into  tmtL 

The  Baird  Lecture  for  1882  (2)  discusses  a  subject  of  growing 
interest  with  full  information  and  rare  sympathy.  Professor 
Mitchell  has  already  laid  scholars  under  a  debt  of  gratitude  by 
his  publication  of  Minutes  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  and 
the  admirable  preface  whereby  he  introduced  them.  He  has 
added  largely  to  that  debt  by  this  excellent  volume.  No  one 
can  read  it  without  gaining  a  remarkably  clear  insight  into  the 
times  and  circumstances  which  shaped  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable compends  of  theology  the  world  has  ever  known. 
We  have  long  been  convinced  that  a  knowledge  of  the  actual 
facts  determining  the  form  and  contents  of  the  Westminster 
Confession  would  be  the  best  defence  and  also  the  best  ex- 
position of  that  much  misunderstood  document,  and  a  perusal 
of  this  volume  has  done  much  to  deepen  that  conviction  into 
certainty. 

We  are  not  surprised  that  the  historian  of  the  early  years  of 
Christianity  has  been  constrained  to  enter  the  field  of  apolo- 
getics. The  arrogant  claims  advanced  by  Materialism  have 
arrested  his  attention,  and  he  bestirs  himself  to  question  the 
grounds  on  which  they  rest.  He  denies  that  Science  has  pro- 
nounced a  final  verdict  on  the  world  of  mind  and  conscience, 
and  maintains,  what  indeed  even  some  eminent  scientists  who 
are  not  indisposed  to  Materialism  have  conceded,  that  '*  Science 
is  not  competent  to  afiirm  anything  on  questions  of  origin  and 
of  first  principle."  He  has  published  an  elaborate  study  of 
the  problems  of  knowledge,  being,  and  duty  (3),  in  which  he 
examines,  with  marked  impartiality,  the  various  theories  which 
propose  to  dispense  with  the  supernatural  in  human  history 
and  destiny.  He  has  evidently  taken  much  pains  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  modem  attacks  made  on  the  Christian  argu- 

(2)  The  WestnUfuier  Assembly :  Ue  History  and  Standards.  The  Baud 
Lecture  for  1882.  By  Alezander  F.  Mitchell,  I).D.,  Profeaaor  of  Ecclesias- 
tical History,  St.  Mary's  College,  St.  Andrews.  London ;  James  Nisbet 
and  Co. 

(3)  A  Study  0/ Origins;  or.  The  Problems  of  KnovaiUdgey  qf  Being ^  and  <^ 
Duty.  By  E.  de  Pressens^  B.D.  Translated  by  Annie  Harwood  Holmden. 
London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton« 
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ment,  and  he  calmly  meets  them  with  a  confidence  which  his 
reasonings  prove  not  to  be  without  warrant.  Altogether  this 
volume  forms  a  valuable  apologia^  both  scientific  and  philo- 
sophic. 

A  companion  volume  has  been  published  by  the  veteran 
ex-President  of  Oberlin  College  (4).  Dissatisfied  with  ordi- 
nary histories  of  philosophy  constructed  on  chronological  lines, 
he  has  ventured  to  classify  the  various  schools  of  thought  as 
Idealistic,  Naturalistic,  Sceptical,  or  Realistic,  and  to  subject 
them  as  so  related  to  a  close  and  searching  criticism.  Dr. 
Mahan  has  produced  a  very  valuable  because  intelligible  con- 
spectiis  of  philosophic  thought,  which,  apart  altogether  from 
the  theory  which  he  himself  adopts  and  advocates,  is  excel- 
lently adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  student  who  is 
anxious  to  familiarise  himself  with  the  various  phases  in  the 
history  of  philosophy.  In  a  general  introduction  (which  is 
also  published  separately)  he  states  the  problems  of  philosophy 
and  indicates  the  method  of  study,  and  in  subsequent  sections 
he  examines  the  Oriental  philosophy,  the  Grecian,  the  early 
Christian,  and  the  Modem.  The  whole  of  the  second  volume 
is  devoted  to  the  latter,  and  deals  at  considerable  length  with 
the  modem  phases  of  Materialism  and  Evolution. 

Joseph  Cook  has  returned  from  his  voyage  round  the  world, 
and  has  published  from  the  Boston  platform  a  full  and 
interesting  account  of  his  observations  and  experience&  These 
are  now  embodied  in  a  volume  bearing  the  significant  title. 
Advanced  Thoniughi  (5).  It  goes  without  saying  that  most  of 
his  statements  indicate  ripeness  of  thought  and  acuteness  of 
vision.  There  is  hardly  a  dull  sentence  in  the  whole  book, 
and  whether  we  are  inclined  to  accept  or  refuse  his  conclusions, 
we  cannot  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  the  words  of  one  whose 
width  of  culture  is  balanced  by  the  profoundness  of  his 
reverence  are  entitled  to  the  most  careful  consideration.  It 
may  interest  our  readers  in  this  country  to  know  his  opinion 
on  advanced  thought  in  England  and  Scotland : — 

(4)  A  Critical  History  qf  PfUlosopfiy,     By  Aaa  Malian,   D.D.,  LLD. 
London :  EUiot  Stock. 

(5)  Advanced  Thought  in  Europe,  Astti,  Auatralia,  etc.    By  the  Rev,  Joseph 
Cook.     London  :  Richard  D.  Dickinson. 
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*Ut  is  a  characteristic  of  the  more  cultured  circles  in  England,  and  espe- 
cially in  Scotland,  to  ridicule  the  vagueness,  evasiveness,  slatternliness,  and 
untenableness  of  materialistic  and  diagnostic  definitions  of  matter  and  life. 

"  Yon  cannot  live  in  the  more  cultured  circles  of  Great  Britain  a  month 
without  greatly  diminishing  your  respect  for  agnosticism  and  materialism. 
Yes ;  but  you  say :  '  Engkmd  is  the  home  of  agnosticism.'  So  it  is.  *  The 
chief  defenders  of  materialism  are  in  Great  Britain.'  So  they  are ;  but  I 
am  profoundly  convinced,  after  conversations  with  the  leaders  of  philo- 
sophical thought  in  University  centres  and  elsewhere  in  the  British  Islands, 
that  really  advanced  thinking  in  England  is  fundamentally  anti-materialistic, 
anti-agnostic,  and  so  really  anti-Spencerian.  You  are  sitting  one  day  in 
Edinburgh,  with  a  company  of  learned  men,  at  table  at  dinner,  and  one  of 
them  says  Herbert  Spencer  cannot  read  German.  You  think  that  must  be 
a  mistake,  and  turn  to  Professor  Galderwood,  and  say :  '  Is  it  true  ?  That 
is  a  strange  assertion.'  '  I  have  always  understood  it  to  be  the  truth.'  You 
ask  the  views  of  the  whole  company,  and  find  that  not  a  man  doubts  the 
assertion.  Agnosticism,  as  represented  by  Spencer,  has  a  very  poor  following 
north  of  the  Tweed.  You  are  in  the  study  of  Lionel  Beale  one  day  in 
London,  Herbert  Spencer's  home,  and  he  says  :  '  That  man's  books  contain 
so  much  false  physiology  that  they  will  not  be  read  ten  years  after  his 
death,  except  as  literary  curiosities.'  And  Lionel  Beale  is  supposed  to 
know  something  of  physiology.  You  are  afterward  in  Germany,  and  you 
find  that  Herbert  Spencer  is  regarded  as  a  bright  man,  indeed ;  but  by  no 
means  as  a  leader  of  modem  philosophical  thought.  In  short,  as  compared 
with  Herman  Lotze,  you  hear  Herbert  Spencer  called  a  charlatan.  It  pains 
you  not  a  little  to  find  that  your  own  country  has  large  circles  that  follow 
him  so  loyally.  It  pains  you  to  find  that  there  is  a  British  materialistic 
schooL  One  day  you  express  this  view  in  company  to  professors  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow,  and  one  of  them  turns  upon  you  somewhat  sternly  and 
says :  '  There  is  no  British  materialistic  school.  Britain  includes  Scotland 
and  England.  There  is  no  Scotch  materialistic  schooL  There  is  no 
English  materialistic  schooL  If  there  is  any  materialistic  school  in  these 
islands,  it  is  a  London  and  a  Cockney  materialistic  school'  This  is  Pro- 
fessor Tait,  of  Edinburgh.  You  hear  the  same  sentiment  expressed  by 
Professor  Veitch,  of  Glasgow,  the  biographer  of  Sir  William  Hamilton. 
But  there  la  an  Alexander  Bain  in  Scotland,  who  defines  matter,  in  the 
agnostic  Spencerian  way,  as  'a  double-faced  somewhat,  physical  on  one 
side  and  spiritual  on  the  other.'  You  ask  Lionel  Beale  what  he  thinks 
of  this  definition,  and  he  says:  *It  is  obvious  nonsense.'  You  quote 
that  opinion  to  Professor  Veitch  or  to  a  dozen  others  whom  I  will  not 
have  the  pedantry  to  name,  and  you  will  find  them  all  repudiating  this 
central  keystone  of  modem  materialistic  theories.  I  have  been  called 
a  charlatan  by  Mr.  Fiske,  of  Cambridge,  for  repudiating,  in  the  name  of 
clear  ideas,  the  central  tenets  of  the  Spencerian  philosophy.  I  will  not  call 
him  a  chs^latan.  He  is  the  echo  of  a  charlatan.  He  may  be  a  man  of 
vigour,  but  in  philosophy  he  is  in  a  Serbonian  bog,  and  the  more  he 
struggles  the  more  deeply  he  sinks.  Give  me  the  recent  volume  of  Professor 
Bowne,  of  Boston  University,  a  pupil  of  Lotze,  rather  than  the  work  of  any 
pupil  of  Herbert  Spencer,  who  is  not  spoken  of  with  profound  intellectual 
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respect  in  the  circles  of  the  most  advanced  thought  with  wfaidi  I  hare 
acquaintance  in  the  Old  World. 

*'  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  This  man  has  immense  influence  ahroal 
His  scheme  of  thought  is  applied  to  all  classes  of  subjects  by  a  certain 
arrogant  and  noisy  school  of  writers.  But  I  am  distinguishing  between 
thought  advanced  enough  to  be  really  first  class  and  that  which  is  not  more 
than  third  or  fourth  or  fifth  class. 

*<  The  conviction  that  we  must  upset  natural,  law,  and  teach,  not  that 
the  universe  is  governed  by  law,  but  only  that  it  is  governed  according  to 
law,  is  one  of  the  profoundest  scientific  inspirations  which  British  advanced 
thought  offers  to  a  lofty  life. 

^  You  are  conversing  with  Lionel  Beale  in  the  manner  once  oonmum  in 
the  days  of  George  Combe,  and  not  yet  outgrown.  *  Is  it  not  fortunate,' 
you  say, '  that  this  age  knows  so  much  of  natural  law  f  Ought  we  not  to 
congratulate  ourselves  that  humanity  is  coming  to  some  real  knowledge  of 
the  natural  laws  of  the  universe,  and  to  a  certain  loyalty  to  them V  'Tee,' 
answers  this  great  physiologist ;  *  but  what  we  need  most  is  somebody  to 
upset  natural  law.'  What  does  he  mean  ?  Somebody  to  show  that  natural 
law,  without  God's  will  behind  it^  is  nothing  more  in  itself  than  a  g^e 
without  a  hand  within  it ;  somebody  to  prove  that  God  is  omnipresent  in 
all  natural  forces ;  and  that^  as  matter  cannot  move  itself,  all  force  mnst 
ori^^nate  outside  of  matter ;  that  is,  firom  an  omnipresent,  infinite  wiE 
This  was  the  doctrine  of  your  own  Professor  Peirce,  the  greatest  Americsn 
mathematician.  Precisely  this  is  what  is  held  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  who  lately 
honoured  this  dty  by  a  course  of  lectures,  and  this  platform  by  a  magnifi- 
cent address. 

'^  Advanced  thought  in  England  insists  on  what  Carlyle  calb  natond 
supematuralisnL. 

''I  was  amazed  to  find  so  little  disturbance  in  the  higher  circles  by 
agnosticism  and  materialism.  Carlyle  represents  reaUy  advanced  tboo^t 
in  this  matter.  I  admit  there  is  enough  of  the  literature  of  agnosticism 
abroad ;  but,  as  an  editor  of  a  fortnightly  review  said,  not  long  since,  the 
articles  the  agnostics  publish  are  more  in  the  style  of  militaiy  ostentatioD 
than  of  earnest  battle. 

"  The  agnostics  and  the  materialists  keep  their  forces  behind  the  hill  of 
London  journalism,  and  march  them  around  and  around  the  hill,  and  yoo 
think  there  is  an  immense  army  of  them,  for  you  never  see  the  end.  Many 
of  our  young  editors  here,  a  great  number  of  smatterers  in  philoeophy  anu^ 
literaiy  men,  hosts  of  graduates  of  our  Universities,  who  have  not  mastered 
philosophy,  think  that  the  chief  sign  of  the  times  is  the  iri^^j^ing  of  this 
little  army  around  the  top  of  the  London  height.  It  is  visible  to  the  eyes 
of  the  young  Bengalees,  of  the  young  Ji^ianese,  of  the  young  Chinese^  of 
the  young  Australasian,  and  they  far  too  often  think  this  ipumhing  is  the 
mighty  tramp  of  modem  progress. 

^  You  go  to  London,  you  enter  University  circles,  you  come  into  contact 
with  men  like  Clerk  Maxwell,  whose  <  Life '  I  hold  in  my  hand,  and  which 
has  just  dropped  from  the  press,  and  you  find  that  this  style  of  philosophy, 
this  agnosticism,  thid  semi-materialistic  and  often  practically  afiheistie  specu- 
lation, is  really  not  controlling  the  most  advanced  thought  i^  the  Irtish 
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lalandfl,  and  especially  not  the  most  advanced  thooght  of  Qermany.  Tou 
know  that  Haeckel  is  one  of  the  most  persecuted  men  in  Qermany,  simply 
because  he  is  the  defender  of  philosophical  materialism.  This  Clerk  Maxwell 
dies  when  you  are  in  London,  Who  is  he  ?  Let  Helmholtz  tell  you.  Who 
is  Helmholtz  ?  Probably  the  foremost  physicist  in  Germany.  Yon  have  a 
conyersation  with  him,  months  later,  while  in  Germany,  and  he  expresses 
his  general  aoooid  with  Lotze's  philosophy,  and  his  anxiety  that  the  successor 
of  Lotase  should  teach  the  anti-materialistic  Lotzian  philosophy.  Helmholtz 
goes  to  London,  to  deliver  a  eulogy  of  Clerk  Maxwell  The  &Ait  of  the 
British  scientific  world  listen  to  the  address.  Who  is  Clerk  Maxwell  f  As 
devout  a  Christian  as  ever  lay  on  a  death-bed.  A  man  equipped  with  a 
mathematical  knowledge,  which  a  Huxley  and  a  TyndaU  do  not  possess ;  a 
man  discussing  the  old  and  the  new  atomic  theory,  ciystallisation,  the  origin 
of  life,  and  other  similar  topics  that  lie  on  the  border-land  between  religion 
and  science,  firom  the  point  of  view  of  the  most  exact  research,  and  utterly 
repudiating  agnosticism  and  accepting  the  supematuraL  He  is  eulogised 
by  Helmholtz  for  his  scientific  knowledge,  placed  on  the  pinnacle  of  scientific 
iiune,  and  his  theism  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  claims  to  scientific 
respect" 

Few  books  are  so  well  entitled  to  a  place  ou  the  shelves  of 
the  expositor  of  Scripture  as  Dr.  Brace's  systematic  and 
critical  study  of  the  Parables  of  our  Lord  (6).  When  some  of 
the  chapters  were  published  in  the  Homiletic  Magazine  they 
forcibly  arrested  our  attention  by  their  freshness  and  vigour. 
We  then  pointed  out  that  ''  to  a  profound  insight  into  the  pur- 
pose of  each  parable  there  is  added  a  remarkably  wide  acquaint- 
ance with  the  whole  literature  of  the  subject,  recent  and 
remote."  We  ventured  also  to  add,  "  We  know  of  no  discus- 
sion of  the  Parables  approaching  this  in  completeness  and 
excellence."  Subsequent  examination  of  the  completed  volume 
enables  us  to  repeat  this  opinion  with  even  more  emphasis. 
It  is  what  our  American  friends  would  call  "  a  live  book." 
We  would  not  say  a  word  in  disparagement  of  Archbishop 
Trench's  serviceable  volume,  but  we  do  not  hesitate  to  express 
our  preference  for  the  work  produced  by  the  Scotch  Professor ; 
and  we  are  confident  that  those  who  possess  both  will  at  least 
confess  that  the  latter,  so  far  as  practical  usefulness  is  con- 
cerned, bears  the  palm.  As  an  expositor  of  Scripture  Dr. 
Bruce  has  already  gained  a  good  degree,  and  this  new  and 
singularly  successful  unfolding  of  the  Parables  makes  us  wish 
that  he  would  leave  the  field  of  apologetics,  in  which  his  pain- 

(6)  The  ParabolU  Teaching  qf  Christ,      By  A.  B.  Bruce,  D.D.      London  : 
Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
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fully  excessive  desire  to  do  the  fullest  justice  to  his  opponents 
lays  him  open  to  the  suspicion  of  his  friends,  for  this  lai^er  and 
no  less  productive  field  in  which  he  has  proved  himself  already 
such  an  admirable  and  unexceptionable  worker. 

The  relations  between  Science  and  Faith  are  not  likely  to 
be  adjusted  for  a  long  time  to  come.  This  is  not  the  fault  of 
Faith.  It  simply  results  from  a  fact  which  many  forget,  but 
which  few  have  the  hardihood  to  deny,  viz.,  a  definite  sxiA  fined 
Science  is  yet  far  from  being  reached.  Until  scientific  con- 
clusions logically  and  exactly  drawn  &om  undeniable  and 
sufficient  premises  are  forthcoming,  there  need  be  no  attempt 
at  adjustment.  On  this  account  we  have  always  steadily 
opposed  any  present  scheme  of  reconciliation.  We  respect 
Science,  and  sympathise  most  earnestly  with  its  cultivators. 
Only  we  confess  to  some  impatience  at  times  when  students  of 
Science  press  objections  against  Revelation,  which  objections 
are  themselves  founded  on  incomplete  observations,  and  are 
only  entitled  at  best  to  a  provisional  recognition. 

The  best  work  in  defence  of  Scripture  is  to  be  done  by  a 
critical  examination  of  the  alleged  facts  and  inferences  which 
are  adduced  for  its  discredit  Of  late,  apologists  who  have 
specially  dealt  with  the  doubts  suggested  by  Science,  have 
learned  this  method.  An  excellent  illustration  of  its  service- 
ableness  lies  before  us  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Theological 
Library  (7),  which  deals  in  detail  with  the  following  question  : 
"  Does  Science  aid  Faith  in  regard  to  Creation  ? "  The  author, 
in  the  first  instance,  states  the  Christian  Faith  on  the  subject 
of  Creation ;  and  thereafter  fully  and  satisfactorily  examines 
the  scientific  aspects  of  Creation.  The  volume  evidences  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  latest  speculations  of  Science, 
and  a  clearness  of  thought  competent  to  assign  them  their  true 
value. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Theological  Library  proposes  to 
answer  the  question.  Is  Life  worth  Living  ?  (8).     Many  of  oar 

(7)  Does  Science  aid  FaUh  in   regard  to  Creaiim  t    By  the  Right  K«ir. 
Henry  CotterUl,  D.D.,  F.R.S.E.      I^ndon  :  Hodder  and  Stou^ton. 

(8)  Life :  Is  it  worth  living  ?     By  the  Rev.  John  Manhall  Lang,  D.D., 
Minister  of  the  Barony  Pariah,  aiaagow.     London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
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readers  are  aware  that  a  book  with  the  same  title  has  already 
been  published,  and  that  it  gave  rise  to  some  discussion. 
It  could  not  be  characterised  asx  a  strong  book ;  nay,  it 
was  even  throughout  pervaded  by  a  tone  of  hesitancy  and 
uncertainty.  Nevertheless  we  have  reason  to  believe  it  has 
proved,  in  not  a  few  cases,  unsettling.  Indeed,  this  unsettle^ 
ment,  determined  by  various  causes,  is  one  of  the  gravest 
dangers  of  the  present  day,  and  there  can  be  no  better  service 
rendered  than  a  firm  and  faithful  exposure  of  the  unfair- 
ness and  unjustness  of  the  arguments  by  which  this  unsettle- 
ment  is  produced.  In  the  volume  before  us.  Dr.  Marshall 
Lang  proves  his  appreciation  of  what  our  time  needs,  and 
supplies  a  valuable  contribution  to  what  we  may  call  the 
materia  medica  of  Christian  Ethics.  Both  the  style  and 
spirit  of  the  volume  entitle  it  to  hearty  commendation,  and 
it  is  specially  fitted  for  our  young  men,  as  it  is  replete  with 
honest  thought  and  earnest  purposa 

At  His  Feet  (9)  contains  short  practical  and  spiritual 
readings  upon  the  words  and  life  of  our  Lord. 

Messrs.  Hodder  and  Stoughton  send  us  a  handsomely  got 
up  and  illustrated  volume  (10)  by  one  whose  name  is  a  house- 
hold word  in  this  country  and  America.  It  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  an  autobiography,  but  rather  a  m/lange,  containing  re- 
miniscences of  people  and  places,  and  of  the  incidents  the  author 
has  met  with  in  his  long  and  varied  career.  Mr.  Gough  has 
succeeded  in  producing  a  work  of  great  interest,  and  one  which 
cannot  fail  to  do  real  service  to  the  Temperance  cause. 

Mr.  Brown's  little  book  (11)  is  an  interesting  and  popular 
explanation  of  the  relation  of  the  Tabernacle  and  its  services 
to  Christ  and  the  Church,  copiously  illustrated,  and  well  fitted 
to  be  useful  and  suggestive  to  teachers  and  preachers. 

(9)  At  Hia  Feet.  Daily  Lessons  in  ifie  Oospels  for  Devotional  Use.  By  the 
Bev.  Stringer  Rowe.     London  :  Wealeyan  Conference  Office. 

(10)  SunUghl  and  Shadow  ;  or^  Gleanings  from  my  Life-work.  By  John  B. 
Gongh.     Hodder  and  Stonghton. 

( 1 1)  The  Tabernacle  qf  Israel,  and  Us  Priests  and  Sacrifices.  By  William 
Brown.     Edinburgh  :  Oliphant,  Anderson,  and  Ferrier. 


8o4  Current  Literature, 

From  the  Eeligio0S  Tract  Society  we  have  received  a  new 
edition  of  Bogatzky's  Treasury,  with  an  excellent  biographical 
sketch  of  the  author,  written  by  the  Eev.  John  Kelly.    Also : — 

The  Holy  Spirii  in  Man:  Some  AepecU  of  HU  work  as  dweUing  uMin 
the  Believer,    By  Rev.  A.  Douglas  McMillan. 

Though  simple  and  unpretending,  yet  scriptural,  devout,  and 
instructive. 

Romaniem:  a  Doctrinal  and  Hietorical  Examination  of  the  Creed  of 
Pope  Piut  TV,    By  Rev.  Bobert  Charles  JenkinSy  M.  A. 

A  serviceable  contribution  to  the  Bomish  controversy  by  a 
competent  writer. 


Prom  Elliot  Stock  : — 

Sermons^  Homiletical  ExpontionSy  and  Leading  Thoughts  on  Texte  of 
Scripture,    By  Thomas  Davies,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Not  equal  throughout ;  but  containing  many  good  thoughts 
well  expressed. 

Faith:  the  Life-root  of  Science,  Philosophy,  EMes,  and  Beligion,    Sf 
H.  Griffith,  F.G.S. 

Evidences  wide  reading  and  careful  thought 


PKIKTKD  BY  T.    AND  A.   CONSTABLE,   PRIKTEBS  TO  HSB  MAJiSTT, 
AT  THE  EDIHBUROH   UKIVEBSITT  PBBS8. 


